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ADVERTISEMENT. 



At the completion of the First Volume of the Literary World, a few remarks 
upon the successful exertions of its originator, may neither he deemed irrelevant nor 
misplaced. 

In the present portion of the Work, it is hoped that the several professions made 
in the ong^iial Prospectus have heen realized to the satisfaction of the reader. In 
each department, the Editor has endeavoured to sketch the active spirit of the 
Literary and Scientific world; thus ensuring novelty as " the leading article" of his 
" Journal of Popular Information and Entertainment." Hence the Original Papers 
in the present Volume hear, for the most part, upon the useful topics of the day ; 
consequently, new Facts in Science and Art, and Discoveries in Civilization, ai;e 
attractive characteristics of the following pages. Thanks to Friends and Corres- 
pondents, they are embellished with Sketches of Life and Character, alike recom- 
mended by their vraisemblance and felicitous humour. The New Books and Periodicals, 
of course, have furnished the staple of a "World" aiming to be " Literary." In 
illustrating the Past, attempts have been made to blend even Novelty with Antiquity, 
and to invigorate with new life the " dry hones" of literature, rather than to be content 
with counting them; 'and, into the multitudinous "Varieties" of each week, it is 
hoped that every reader has dipped alike with pleasure and profit, — ^the most agree- 
able handmaids to improvement. 

Meanwhile, the Conductor has the gratifying duty of acknowledging his obligations 
to the Artists who have so efficiently aided him in his literary labour. To the general 
execution of the Illustrations he can refer, in confidence of their having received the 
warmest approbation of competent judges ; whilst the best proof of their attractiveness 
is in the fact, that, of the subjects of the twenty-seven leading Embellishments of this 
Volume twenty are the offspring of the last few months. 

From the Past to the Future is but a natural "transition ; and, with a grateful 
sense of the sterling patronage of the' public, the Editor now enters upon his Second 
Volume, anticipating the continuance of a bright era for " The Literary World." 

London, September 25, 1839. 
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MONUMENT TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, EDINBUI»|Hzed by GOOQIC 



THE UTERAHY WORLD. 



MONUMENT TO SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, EDINBURGH, 

[We request the reader to accept this Engraving 
as an earnest of the spirit of originality whiph, it is 
hoped, will characterize the Illustrations of "The 
LlTERA&T WoKLD." To ohtaln tWs interesting 
novelty h as been with us, for some weeks past, an 
object of concern; yet, in the approbation of the 
public wijl be our ample recompense, in this in- 
stance ; and, resting upon their marked approval of 
past service, we look with some confidence, for their 
countenance of the future.] 

At the death of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
autmnn of 1832, it was said, in eloquent 
lamentation : " the gap which he leaves 
. in the world is the token of the space he 
filled in the homage of his times." This 
remark truly bespoke the grief of the age 
at the flickering out of one of its brightest 
lights ; and to perpetuate this regret next 
became a subject of universal interest. 
Foremost in this effusion of respect, stood 
the enlightened people of Edinburgh, the 
native city of Scott, his chief residence, 
and the place of publication of his principal 
works. A subscription was speedily opened 
for erecting a monument to his memory ; 
and, in November, 1833, a committee of 
the subscribers was appointed to report on 
the most eligible plans and site. This 
committee consisted of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Earl of Elgin, the Earl of 
Roseberry, Viscount Melville, (chairman,) 
Sir William Ray, Sir John S. Forbes, Sir 
John Hay, Sir George aerk. Sir T. D. 
Lauder, Sir J. G. Craig, Thomas Thomp- 
son, Esq., William Allan, R.A., George 
Forbes, Esq., and James Skene, Esq. — 
Having advertised for designs, with tlie 
promise of a fifty guinea prize to each of 
the three which should be most approved 
of, no fewer than fifty-four we^re sent in ; 
of which twenty-two were Gothic struc- 
tures, elevei statues, fourteen Grecian 
temples, five pillars, one obelisk, and one 
fountain. Two of the three most success- 
fiil designs were by English architects; 
and the third proved to be the production 
of an artist named Kemp, then '^unknown 
to fame," and recently a journeyman car- 
penter living in the suburbs of Edinburgh. 
it appears that he had been urged to the 
competition by a professional architect, 
who was struck with his merit; when, 
with the details of Melrose Abbey in his 
recoUection, (although fi*om a survey of 
those beautiful ruins, made som6 years 
previously,) he composed a lofty Gothic 
cross, taking, it is stated, only five days 
to execute the tastefiil work. Yet, so 
indifferent was he to the result of his 
trial, that he scarcely recollected the day 
of decision, when he was occupied in taking 
a drawing of an antique chimney-piece in 
Linlithgow Palace. 

Although the Edinburgh' Committee had 



awardM'the above prizies, they did Hot 
feel disposed to adopt either of the designs 
for the monument. Additional competi- 
tors were, therefore, invited, when Mr. 
Kemp re-produced his design, with consi- 
derable improvements, which the commit- 
tee, (with only two dissentients,) in their 
Third Report, dated February 21, 1838, 
recommended to the subscribers for adop- 
tion ; the majority having previously de- 
cided upon a monument of Gothic archi- 
tecture combined with a statue of Sir 
Walter Scott, as most consistent with the 
genius of that great man. They had 
likewise urged Sir Walter's own strong 
predilections in favour of Gothic structures ; 
tor, he is well known to have " often 
expressed his wonder that, in raising mo- 
numents to the memory of illustrious 
Britons, we should confine ourselve* to 
copying the styles of Rome, Greece, and 
Egypt, to the neglect of that grand and 
more appropriate architecture of which our 
forefathers have left us such admirable 
specimens. He has been fi-equently heard 
to^ express his conviction, that, in subli- 
mity, no effort of art could surpass a fine 
Gothic structure ; that it was congenial to 
our country, our climate, our feelings, and 
our historical associations; that it could 
strike a chord in our minds to which the 
imitations of a foreign style, however 
elaborate, could never approach." • (Se- 
cond Report,) This sincere admiration of 
the past is truly delightful, and accords 
with tK^ modesty of Scott, who, to quote 
his own words, was "far more vain of 
having been able to fin some share of 
public attention upon the ancient poetry 
and manners of his country, than of any 
original efforts which he had been able to 
make in literature." 

Mr. Kemp's design is '' an imposing 
structure of 135 feet in height, of beautlM 
proportions, in strict conformity with, the 

gunty in taste and style of Melrose Abbey, 
"om which it is, in all its detcdls, derived." 
The design was originally made to a scale 
of 180 feet high ; but the funds then in 
the hands of the committee were only 
sufficient to build a model of it 135 feet in 
height. The estimate for the first scale 
did not exceed ^^8,200, exclusive of the 
statue, which is to cost ^^2,000. The sum 
subscribed is, we believe, £*J^0OO ; about 
a year since the committee agreed to re- 
open the subscription list, but we are not 

* It should here' he mentioned, that the appro- 
priateness of a (Sothic cross had previously heen 
suggested by Mr. Britton, F. S. A., in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the committee at Edinburgh*; 
although theyhjive not, to this moment, recognised 
this suggestion. We do not state this in disparage* 
ment of the originality of the design by Mr. Kemp, 
who, from the silence of the committee, 'wm not 
aware of the above ctrcum«tnnce. 
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awaxe of this* resolution having been car- 
ried into effect. 

The Engraving will eonvey a mnch bet- 
tar idea of the elaborate beauty of Mr. 
Kemp's design than verbal detail. It 
beazs a general resemblance to the most 
important examples of omr monumental or 
sepnlchral crosses ; and, notwithstanding 
its diminished proportions from the originid 
intention of me architect, it will be the 
hugest Gothic cross in Britain ; and will be 
not ojdj a simerb memorial to the genins of 
Scott, bat wm afford the visitor a panora^ 
mic view of tlie circumjacent scenery from 
thirteen different galleries, at four easy 
stages from the ground. The four principid 
arches beneath the central tower resemble 
those usually beneath the middle tower of 
any cross cliurch ; but, the lancet arches 
in the diagonal abutments are taken from 
the narrow side aisles of Melrose Abbey ; 
the lower groined roof is the same as one 
compadxnent of the roof of the choir, 
whi& is still entire : the round pinnacles 
pojeeting' from ornamental turrets have 
been considered anomalous in the design ; 
but, as two of them remain at Melrose, on 
the south and north-west comers of the 
tower, and have attracted admiration for 
some centuries, Mr. Kemp felt anxious to 
iatrodnce them, in his design. The mould- 
ings, capitals of pillars, canopies of niches, 
and pinnacles, are all compositions from 
the same tower. 

Beneath the groined roof already men- 
tioned, is an open chamber for the recep- 
tion of a statue of Scott ; which will thus 
occupy a conspicuous position, at such a 
height from the eye of the spectator, that 
its excellence as a work of art, as well as 
its resemblance to the original, may be 
IbUy appreciated. The committee recom- 
mend uiat the statue should be of marble^ 
and executed by Mr. Steele, a rising young 
sculptor, of Eidinbujgh, who has lately 
modelled a beautiful bust of the Queen 
with such shccess as to promise his ac- 
quirement of the highest eminence in his 
profession. 

The constructive aceuracjrand solidity 
ef the proposed plan of buildmg have been 
guaranteed by tne best professional skilL 
Mr. Bmi, the Edinburgh architect, has ex«< 
pressed ^his great admiration of the ele- 
gance of Mr. Kemp's design, its purity as 
a Gothic composition, and more particu- 
larly of the constructive skill exhibited 
tiiroughout in the combination of the 
gracefrd features of that style of architec- 
ture." After due consideration, the west 
end of GLe org e- stro et has been selected 
as the- most eligible. site for this highly 
enridied and decorated structure. Esti- 
mates of Its erection have been received 
by the committee from five first-rate 



builders ; the most eminent of whom: has 

S'ven the lowest estimate, which is within 
e compass of the present funds ; and to 
do whicn he is stated to have taken a 
lease of an excellent freestone quarry. 

Our notice of the Scott Monument would 
be incomplete, did we not advert to the 
acrimonious opposition which has been 
raised to Mr. Kemp's design by the two dis- 
sentients of the committee of sixteen gen- 
tlemen. The grounds of this objection are^ 
the obscurity of the architect's circum- 
stances, and the plagiarism of his design. 
The latter he has, we believe, satisfactorily 
refuted ; and the first point has been ably 
defended by the Messrs. Chambers, who 
have published a very interesting narrative 
of the personal circumstances oi the artist, 
whom they have known for many years ; 
adding their conviction that ^^he is en- 
dowed with singular faculties for design, 
and, if he has hitherto been obscure, he 
deserves to be so no longer." • 

The worst consequence of this opposi- 
tion has been the delay of the erection of 
the monument ; which, however, has had 
the efiect of raising up champions for 
straggling genius, and vigorous assertors 
of the claims of suffering merit : but for 
such fiiends, Mr. Kemp's design might 
have been left in obscurity, for ^^he him- 
self is almost culpably modest and diffi- 
dent." Since his presentation of this 
design, Mr. Kemp has executed a set of 
drawings in the hope of their being adopted 
by the public and the Government, for the 
contemplated renovation or completion of 
Glasgow Cathedral. By the liberality of 
a liberal patron, these designs have been 
lithographed for private circulation : we 
have seen them, and cheerfully bear testi- 
mony to their accuracy and beauty. 



Geology, — ^Aristotle's geological theory, 
viz. that the causes which produce geolo- 
gical phenomena are in constant and 
gradual operation, appears to be the most 
consonant to observation of any which 
has been proposed. It was revived by the 
celebrated John Ray, whose physico-the- 
ological discourses have been too much 
neglected by those who have written sub- 
sequently upon geology. The theory of 
Lyell is that of Aristotle and John Ray brmght 
down to the present state of our knowledge, 
—From Dr. Thomson's British Annual tor 
1839, to the value of which we cheerMly 
testify. Its title, however, ill bespeaks 
the sterling character of its contents. 

• See the Edinburgh Journal, No. S25. ThU 
memoir presents a series of struggles after knowo 
ledge, such as but too commonly chequer the course 
of genius «ven in this enlightened country. A 
touching parallel will be found in the life of Dr." 
Bowditch, related in a future page of this sheet. 
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THE CROUCH OAK, SURREY. 

f AB07T a mile and a half ftom the Weyhridge 
Station, on the Southanipton Railway, near the 
^iUage of Addlestone; is a very ancient Oak, which 
usedL formerly, to mark out the boundwy of Wind- 
ier Forest; and, although now fast withering to. de- 
cay, it shews ample remains of having l>een once the 
mJnarch of the*^ glade. There is a tradition that 
Wickliffe preached under this ancient tree, and 
some years hack it was mentioned in the public pnnts 
as a fitting spot upon which to erect a monument 
to that religious reformer. The few remaining 
• branches are by no means destitute of foliage; and 
though the upper part of the tree has yielded to the 
mOT? powerful hand of time, yet the circumference 
of the trunk, which is still standing, plainly indi- 
cates to the spectator the majestic appearance and 
extensive shade its branches must formerly have 
afforded. The venerable appearance of this reUc of 
the forest has suggested the following stanzas.] 
Oh ! say, thou drear and lonely tree, 

One where a thousand stood. 
Well might proud tales be told by thee. 

Last of the solemn wood: 
Dwells there no voice amidst thy boughs. 

With leaves yet darkly green ? 
Stillness is round, and noontide glows— 

Oh 1 say, what hast thou seen ? 

•* I've seen the forest shadows lie, 

Where men now reap the corn ; 

I've seen the kingly chase rush by, 

Through the deep glades at mom. 

With the glance of many a gallant spear. 

And the wave of many a plume, 
And the bounding of an hundred deer. 

It hath lit the wo: dliand's gloom. 
" I've seen the knight and his train ride past, 

Wih his banner borne on high ; 
O'er all my leaves there was brightness cast, 

From his gleaming panoply. 
And the pilgrim at my feet hath laid 

His palm branch 'mongst the flowers. 
And told his beads, and meekly prayed, 

Kneeling at vesper hours. 
" And the merry men of wild and glen, 

In the green array they wore, 
• Have revell'd here, with the red wine cheer. 

And the forest songs of yore. 
And the minstrel, resting in my shade, 

H^th made the forest ring 
With the lordly tales of high crusade, 

Once loved by chief and king. 
" But now the noble forms are gone, 

That walked the earth of old ; 
The soft wind hath a mournful tone, 

The sunny light looks cold. 
There is no glory left us now, 
Like the glory of the dead : 
1 would that where they dumber low 
My latest leaves were shed." 

Albskt. 



LETTER FROM "A FRIEND." 
. (Toih4 Editor of the LUerary World.) 

Oakglade, March Sth, 1839. 
It was with gre^it alarm and sorrow 
that I received, the other day, a Prospectus 
of yoTir new Periodical, which my book- 
seller "had slipped into my new nmnber of 
the Gentleman's iMog^twrn^, ia the hope of 
getting my name as a subscriber. I have 
Written off to you directly, and trust my 
Endeavour to turn you from such an un- 
dertaking will be.successftd. 



We do not want any more Kteratore :-* 
we are getting too learned,. sir ; headlong^ 
dangerously learned ; and, what is worse 
than all, is, that my greatest favourite«^ 
they whom I had marked out for their wit, 
and cherished for their superiority of talent, 
have been the very first to adopt the new 
lights^ and the most eager to undermine 
my tiieories and annihilate my opinions. 
There is Miss Rose Myrtle, sister to a very 
charming woman you have heard about, 
and the prettiest girl, too, in our village : 
she has turned botanist, forsooth, and if I 
present her with a " Forget me not," a 
flower I consider, of all others, the most 
proper to be presented to a lady, she 
begins to examme the pistil and stamens ; 
and when I tell her, in a neat impromptu, 
that it is an emblem of love, and conse- 
crated to the tenderest emotions of the 
heart, she produces a little kickshaw book, 
bound in green silk, with gilt edges, and, 
after some searching, she declares it is a 
Pentandria Monogynia ; and immediately 
enters into a long dispute about the nec- 
tarium and the corolla, the receptaculum, 
and the pericarpium. 

Her cousin Mary is a confirmed miner* 
alogist, and puzzles you by calling the 
most common things by the most uncom» 
mon names. If you admire her diamond 
ring, or pearl necUace, she assures you 
that the one is nothing but a bit of crys- 
tallized charcoal, and the other neither 
more nor less than the wen of a certain 
kind of oyster ! These things are too bad, 
Mr. Editor: tiiey are subversive of our 
most pleasurable feelings, and inunical to 
all poetical conception ; they are generally 
useless, fi«quently injurious, always im- 
pertinent, and ofi;en disgusting. 

In my younger days, sir, there was not 
a more gallant man than I in the universe ; 
and the melting verses I wrote, and the 
civil speeches I made, were copied by the 
beaux for miles round. But now, alas I 
the age of civility is ^ast ; and though I 
see beautiful forms risiuff around me, and 
feel beautifiil thoughts glowing within me, 
I am obliged to admire the one in silence, 
and suppress tiie other in sorrow ; for I can- 
not cafi Rose an Hexandria Mwrngyma^ nor 
assure the lovely Mary that her beautiful 
eyes are lumps of levigated charcoal. There 
are the languages, too. Formerly it was 
deemed sufficient if a lady could ^>eak 
ffood English grammar, interlarded with a 
few '^ptxrdonnez mois" and "^^ vmts remer^ 
cies;'* but now, by Jove, she mustwaxble 
Itfdian and jabber German, or else she will 
be set down for an antediluvian. All our 
sweet English ballads are quite forgotten 
in parties now, for everybo^ tries to 
sing Italian : and the best ot the joke 
is, that there are not two out of twenty of 
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these vocalists who know what they are 
singing ahont. Nay, their very mother- 
tongae has not escaped the contagion; 
and I have known the pronunciation of a 
plain word change as frequently as the 
fashion of a lady's sleeve. 

Then, there are the alhmns, those rat- 
traps of the drawing-room, ^^ fall of wise 
saws and modem instances," (and, in the 
instances that have come before my notice, 
I never saw anything wise yet,) which no 
gentleman dares even peep into without 
being in danger of paying a visit to his 
eminence Mount Parnassus. Oh ! those 
light pink, and light green, and light blue, 
and buff, and tea-coloured pages, and their 
embellishments : their blue butterflies and 
orientally -tinted birds: their eccentric 
shells, and more eccentric sea-weeds : their 
shilling Byron beauties, and their half-a- 
crown "Flowers of Loveliness." Give me 
the good old-fashioned scrap-book, with a 
portrait of Lord Howe stuck on the top of 
the page, and all the most popular jests of 
the last half century, cut out of some hun- 
dreds of comical comers, lying around him ; 
together with accounts of Ihe murder of 
-Mr. Steele, the accidents at the execution 
of Haggerty and Holloway, the jubilee 
and temple in the Park, and a thousand 
other diverting matters. You might read 
and reflect for hours there: but to seek 
reason or reflection in the crowquill poetry 
of a gilt album is as sheer madness as to 
attempt to boil water without making 
steam. 

Talking of steam, what is it now that is 
not done by its aid ? We shoot, and cook, 
and weave, and travel, all by a little hot 
water ; nay, I hear there is about to be a 
railroad formed to our antipodes, and when 
I asked a scientific neighbour how the 
difficulty was to be obviated of going into 
it feet foremost, and, of course, coming 
out feet first, he said it was of no conse- 
quence, as we should travel so fast we 
should not know whether we were on our 
heads or feet. And then the railways ; — 
why, it is dreadful to think of being whirled 
along upon them. How much better is 
the old-fadhioned stage-coach and four 
horses, driving briskly along a good hard 
turnpike-road, than flying like a rocket 
along two pieces of iron. Imagine being 
in the carriage next the tender, and the 
engine bursting, and your finding yourself 
in the train going up alofl; instead of 
down to Birmingham. Ah ! Mr. Editor, ^1 
these dangers will be found out in time, 
and then people will see I am right. The 
pitch of learning at which everybody is 
arriving is dreadml ; all to give people a 
smattering of ideas that is worse than — : 
but I won't go on. People call me a 



queruloui old man ; but I do not care. AU 
toe age is the same ; and to save it firom 
total ruin and destruction is the wish o^ 
Your's very truly, 
Roger Oldcastlk. 

P, S. — I cannot get a goose-quill or a 
sheet of common foolscap all over the 
village; so I have written this epistle 
upon hydro-pneumatic paper, with anti- 
corrosive limpidum ink, and a poly-chro- 
nographic platino-zincoid pen, which si 
to be a dimcult name for steel. 



SONNET 

.To a Chanticleer, toko disturbed my elumber, ufter 
a sleeplesi night. 

FsVered and languid vrith consmning pain, 

Sadly I pass'd the lingering hours of night ; 

Nor till the morning dawned with doubtful light 
Sleep, long invoked, came with his shadowy train. 
-But scarce his power had calmed my throbbing brain. 

And soothed with visions gay my troubled sprite, 

Than slumber and gay dreams were put to night, 
'Thou feather'd fiend ! by thy discordant strain. 
For this, if prayer can move the fttes, short ease 

Shalt thou enjoy, and stern shall be thy doom : 
.Thy screaming throat the wily fox shall squeeze, 

And bear thee captive through nocturnaa gloom : 
Or red-armed cook, with iron grasp shall seize, 

Twist thy proud neck and rend thy gaudy plume. 
R. A. DAVXVPdKT. ' 



PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

Numerous fine specimens of the skill 
and taste of our forefathers are scattered 
over England, which are, in some cases, 
disfigured and destroyed in character by 
the Ul-directed efforts made by parish au- 
thorities for their preservation ; and, in 
others, are fast hastening to decay, through 
neglect, or lack of iun£ for their repair. 
Several of the English cathedrals, tnose 
noble monuments of intelligence, are in 
such a dilapidated state, that their restor- 
ation cannot be expected, except through 
special interference : and in some of the 
remoter counties, many works of the Nor- 
man architects, hallowed by interesting 
associations, and intrinsically valuable as 
links in the great chain of English history, 
now serve but as " stone quarries above 
ground," whence the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants draw materials for their immediate 
wants. 

Over these interesting remains, which 
mark out plainly the state of art at parti- 
cular epochs ; — ^which are the impress, the 
hand-writing, if we may so speak, of past 
generations ; — there is no generally con- 
troling power to regulate the treatment 
they shall receive, nor have we, in 
many instances, any record even of their 
existence. It is much to be desired, that 
means should be adopted, before it be too 
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late, to obtain an authentic account of all the 
ancient buildings in England, and of their 
present state ; and that such steps be taken 
as might lead to their restoration, if prac- 
ticable ; or, at all events, to the protection 
of them from forther injury. Public opinion 
in regard to these matters, is, fortunately, 
very different now from what it was fifty 
years ago ; and it is not too much, to ex- 
pect that some such proceeding as we have 
suggested will speedily be called for. 

A first step towards this seems already 
to have been taken. At a recent meeting 
of the " Society for obtaining free access 
for the people to national monuments," 
Mi, G. Godwin proposed, that the objects 
of the Society should be extended to the 
preservation of works of art ; instancing, 
as we have done, the field which was open, 
and alluding to what had been achieved in 
France, where a commission had been in- 
stituted by the Govemiiient for the express 
purpose. Mr. Hume, however, who was 
m tne chair, stated that he did not think 
the desired end could be attained here, 
through any other means than a Govern- 
ment commission also, and that he had 
actually adopted such preliminary mea- 
sures, as were necessary to bring the same 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
This is so interesting a subject, that we 
shall, probably, recur to it, and point out 
a course which we think might be pursued 
with success. Sorry shall we be if the 
matter is now allowed to rest. It is in the 
architectural works of a people that many 
points of their history may be most readily 
traced ; and in allowing any one of them 
to perish we lose an item of information, 
the value of which, at one time or another, 
is sure to to be discovered. Besides, too, 
they have served, and will serve, as guides 
and models, and should farther act as in- 
centives to improvement : unquestionably, 
the superstructrare of to-day rests upon 
the foundations laid days before :— 
" Past and future are the vrlngs, 
On -whose support, harmoniously conjoin'd, 
Moves the great spirit of human knowledge." 
Stimulator. 
[The subject here alluded to, ife have reason to 
believe, is in a fair way of being carried into efifect ; 
as we know that a plan is preparing, which will 
pl\>bably secure the sanction and influence of such 
authority as can only accomplish so important an 
object.— £d«or.] 



THE PAINTER'S TEARS. 

(From the LaHn of Vincent Bourne,) 

Apellss, his lov'd in£Euiit child. 

By death's cold grasp untimely riven. 
Beheld,— and lol whfle yet it smiled 

And scarce had wing'd its flight to heaven. 
Parental tenderness opposing, 

Struck Vith th' image Of the dead, — 
Commands the cherub fonn reposing, 

To be before him decent laid. 



Straightway the pencil's powers appear. 

Drawn out at his expert command ; — 
" These sorrows o'er thy eirly bier 

Aecept at thy fond fkther's hand,"— 
He cried :— thus while 'twas his to close 

The eyes of his most fkvourlte son, 
Their image on the canvas glows. 

For memory still to gaze upon. 
The forehead bland, the auburn hair. 

The lips still ruddy, own'd the art 
With which a painter's fkithfbl care 

Had shadow'd forth each moumfol part. 
Parent, proceed, the work's not done ; 

Thy ^iefs not yet have had full play, 
The smile those ruby lips upon, 

The charm on those sweet cheekft^portiay. 
^8don6; those graces are transferred, — 

The airs that please, the smiles that soothe 
With loveliness — ^and, in a word. 

With aU the "purple light of youth." 
Painter, desist thy woe to tell,— 

No more the magic touch impart ; 
That portrait and thy fame shall dwell 

With us, till time itself depart, 
In doubt, whose claims to praise excel 

The father' » love, or painter' e art. 

F. G. (D.) 



OBSERVANDA. 

{From a CorreepondetU,) 
LORD BTRON. 

During the residence of tiiis celebrated 
personage in Italy, a clerk was sent from 
the office of Messrs. Vizard and Co., of 
Lincoln's Inn, to procure his signature 
to a legal instrument. On arriving at 
Venice, the clerk sent a message to his 
lordship, who appointed to receive him on 
the following morning. Each party was 
punctual to the minute. The noble poet 
nad arrayed himself with the most studious 
care ; and on the opening of the door of 
his apartment, it was evident tiiat he hi^ 
nlaced himself in what he considered a 
becoming posture. His right arm was dis- 
played over the back of a splendid conchy 
and his head was gently supported by the 
fingers of his left hand. He bowed slightly 
as his visitor approached him, and appeared 
anxious that his recumbent attitude should 
remain for a time undisturbed ; for his lord- 
ship had placed his limbs and body upon 
the couch with as much precision as he 
had disposed his arms. After the signing 
of the deed, the noble bard condescended to 
make a few inquiries upon the politics of 
England, in the most exquisite tone of a 
finished dandy. Some refreshment, whi6h 
was brought in, afibrded the messenger an 
opportunity for more minute observation. 
His lordship's hair had been curled, and 
parted on the forehead with the most effe- 
minate exactness ; the collar of his shirt 
had been thrown back, so that not only the 
throat but a considerable portion of his 
bosom was exposed to view, though par- 
tially concealed by some fancifol ornament 
round the neck. His waistcoat was form^ 
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^f very coatly velvet, whttsfc a fuperb sur- 
tout enTeloped his legs with apparent 
carelessness. It is to be regretted tnat so 
great a mind as that of Byron could derive 
satisfaction from things so trivial and un- 
important, but much more that it was 
liable to be disturbed by a recollection of 
personal imperfections. Truth, however, 
makes it necessary to record, that, upon an 
accidental glance being directed by the 
visitor to his lordship's foot, the smile that 
had played upon the visage of the illustrious 
poet became suddenly converted to a frown. 
His whole body appeared discomposed — 
his tone of affected suavity became harsh 
and imperious, and he called to an attend- 
ant to opep the door with a peevishness 
seldom cxhi^Jted/even by the most irritable. 

CQIINS A^D BUNIONS. 

Perforated pieces of leather have lately 
been sold for corns, so as to hinder pressure 
on the part diseased. Nothing, however, 
will prevent leather from becoming hard 
after a few days' wear, particularly when 
the corns aire at the bottom of the foot, and 
the patient fs consequently obliged to re- 
new the plaster continually, which is oflen 
attended with inconvenience. A gentleman 
has lately applied a slice of Indian rubber 
with similar perforations, the elasticity of 
which allows of its remaining in its origi- 
nal form. He recommends this discovery 
to the notice of the public in general, and 
partictdarly to those who are professionally 
engaged in the alleviation of this painfrd 
disease. 

LAW, PHYSIC, AND DIVINITY. 

Of the three learned professions, divi- 
nity claims Tillotson, Swift, Young, Paley, 
and Sterne. The medical department 
boasts of Locke, Smollett, Goldsmith, Ro- 
bertson, Akenside, Garth, Armstrong and 
Wolcot; — whilst law records the names 
of Tenmle, Bacon, Blackstone, Fielding, 
Jones, Scott, Gray, Cowper, and Rowe. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The French have very little taste for 
antiquities : and, perhaps, there is nothing 
which the French regard with more sur- 
prise in their English visitors than the 
eagerness with which they inquire afler 
ruins, and the pleasure they evince in sur- 
veying them. This disposition of our 
countrymen is rather at variance with 
their mbney-getting habits, but is consist- 
ent with their poetic taste, and may be 
attributed to their morbid temperament. 

JOHN HOOLE, 

The translator of Tasso and Ariosto 
was subject to nearness of vision. He had 
a great partiality for the drama, and, in 
his younger . days, would frequently jftrut 
his hour upon the stage at an amateur 



theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Upon 
one of these occasions, whilst performing 
the Ghost, in Hamlet, Mr. Hoole wan- 
dered, incautiously, too far from the trap- 
door through which he had emerged from 
the nether world, and by which it was his 
duty to descend. In this dilemma, he groped 
about, hoping to distinguish the aperture, 
whilst the audience, who were ignorant 
why the Ghost remained so long in the 
upper regions after the crowing of the 
cock, expected him to favour them with a 
second edition of that celebrated scene. — 
It was apparent, from the lips of the 
Ghost, that he was holding converse with 
some one behind the wings. He at length 
became irritated— alas ! poor Ghost ! — and 
ejaculated, in tones sufficiently audible, 
" I tell you I can't find it." The laughter 
which ensued may be imagined. The 
Ghost (which, if it had been a sensible 
one, would have walked off,) became more 
and more discomposed, until its perturbed 
spirit was placed, by some of the bye- 
standers, on the trap-door, after which it 
descended, .with all due solemnity, amid 
roars of laughter. 

ANOMALIES. 

It is said that more than half of the 
Inniskillen Dragoons are Englishmen, and 
that more than half of the Scotch Greys 
are Irishmen. 

ENGLISH COBfEDIES. 

Difference of taste makes it difficult, (if 
not impossible,) to say which is the best 
comedy in the English language. Many 
are of opinion that three more particularly 
dispute the palm — namelv, " IShe Stoops to 
Conquer,*' " The School for Scandal," and 
" The Heiress." Of these three beautiful 
productions, it is remarkable that the 
authors were aU natives of Ireland. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that 
some persons prefer " The Conscious Lovers" 
to " She Stoops to Conquer," 

IRELAND. 

The English in general know about ^s 
much of the interior of Ireland as of the 
interior of Africa. The peasantry are by 
no means so ignorant as is supposed. The 
children are instructed with considerably 
more care than children of the same class 
in England. In the poorest parts of the 
county of Cork, they read and write more 
fluently than the children of the peasants 
in Hertfordshire, and some parts of Surrey ; 
they are occasionally taught algebra aud 
the mathematics; and, in the county oi 
Kerry, they have frequently a knowledge 
of Latin, in addition to English and Gaelic. 

SINGULAR TENURE. 

The conditions upon which many of 
the familiei in England hold their po«- 
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8e8sion are very enrions. The Wameford 
family hold the manor of Shryvenham, in 
Wiltshire, npon the terms of presenting to 
the king two white capons in case he 
shonld pass over a certain hill npon the 
estate. The grant hears date 1 Ric. IL 
and expresses the tenure of Johannes de 



Wamford and his descendants, ^^ per se'r- 
vicinm quod qnotiescunqne Rexirinerari 
placnerit snper Montem de Fowyar's myll, 
qnod tunc dominns illamm terrarom veniet 
coram Rege et offeret ei dnos alhos Caponei 
qnos alii vocant Hebats." 




LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 

BY THE REV. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 

[Ws have much gratification in reprinting this 
interesting sketch from a recent Number of Pro- 
fessor Silliman's American Journal. Our limits 
compel us to abridge the original one^hird; in 
irhich task, however, -we have omitted only such 
passages as appear least important to the reader on 
this ^de of the Atlantic. It is, certainly, one of the 
most fascinating pieces of biographical writing that 
has ever fallen under our notice: its points of 
personal history are so artlessly narrated, and its 
estimate of character is so nicely drawn, that not a 
word need be said in its praise. And, if it lack the 
energy and polish of the eloge, (a species of compo- 
sition rarely seen in this country, save in scientific 
journals,) it surpasses every specimen that we have 
seen of late in honest eloquence and straight-for- 
ward, characteristic truth. There is no attempt at 
fine, laboured writing, for superficiality would 
ill portray the character of such a mind as that of 
Nathaniel Bowditch — a venerable stock of the 
nobility of genius — a true patriot in mind and heart 
— not shining in the noisy brawl of politics, but 
rejoicing in the honour of his country, as it were in 
lasring the comer-stone of her fame, by a course of 
philosophical labours, such as have rarely been 
attempted, much less accomplished, by a single 
mind. Add to this— Bowditch was " the architect 
of his own fortune," and, therefore, belongs to a 
class whose example can scarcely be too highly 
rated in its influence upon the improvement and 
happiness of mankind.] 

Nathaniel Bowditch was horn at Salem, 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
on the 26th day of March, 1773. He was 
the fourth child of Hahakknk and Mary 



Ingersoll Bowditch. His ancestors, for 
three generations, had heen shipmasters, 
and lus father, on retiring nx>m that 
perilous mode of hard indust^, carried on 
the trade of a cooper, hy which he gained 
a scanty and precarious subsistence for a 
family of seven children. 

I had a curiosity to trace up the life of 
this wonderful man, if possible, to his 
childhood, to ascertain his early character 
and powers, and the influences under 
which his heart and mind had heen formed. 
Accordingly, on a recent visit to Salem, I 
took a walk, of some two or three miles, 
to see a house where he used to say that 
he and his mother had lived when he was 
as yet hardly advanced beyond infancy. 
My walk brought me among the pleasant 
farm-houses of a retired hamlet m Essex 
county; and I found the plain two-story 
house,* with but two small rooms in it, 
where he dwelt with his mother; and I 
saw the chamber-window where he said 
she used to sit and shew him ^the new 
moon with the old moon in her arm,' and, 
with the poetical superstition of a sailor's 
wife, jingle the silver in her pocket tiiat 
her husband might have gooa luck, and 
she good tidings from him, far off upon 
the sea. I entered that house and two 

* This house is in Danvers, near the junction of 
several roads, this side of the Derby fiunh. See 
wood-cut. 
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others in the vicinity, and found three 
aged women who knew her well, and 
rememhered her wonderM boy. I sat 
down by their firesides and listened with 
greedy ear to the story, which they gladly 
told me, of that remarkable child, remark- 
able for his early goodness as well as for 
his early greatness. Their words, uttered 
in the plain, hearty English of the yeo- 
manry of New England, I took down from 
their lips, and now give them withont any 
alteration or improvement whatever. 

The first one I interrogated said that 
*Nat wasalOtely, clever, thonghtftd boy. 
Learning came natmul to him; and his 
mother used to say that he wonld make 
something or nothing.' I asked her whe- 
ther she had ever heard what became of 
him. 'Oyes,* she replied, 'he became a 
great man, and went to Boston, and had a 
mighty deal of learning.' 'What kind 
of learning?' I asked. 'Why,' she an- 
swered, 'I believe he was a pilot, and 
knew how to steer all the vessels.' This 
evidently was her simple and confused 
idea of The Practical Navigator (one of 
Bowditch's most popular works). 

The second old lady stated that ' Nat 
went to school to her aunt, in the revolu- 
tionary war, in the house where we were 
then sitting, when he was about three 
years old, and that she took mightily to 
him, and that he was the best scholar she 
ever had. He learnt amazing fast, for his 
mind was fiilly given to it. He did not 
seem like other children ; he seemed bet- 
ter. His motiier was a beautiful, nice 
woman.' 

The third old lady said that ' Nat was 
a little, still creature; and his mother a 
mighty free, good-natured woman. She 
used to say, ' Who should n't be cheerly if 
a Christian shoiQd n't?' Her children 
took after her, and she had a particular 
way of guarding them against evil.' 

These I testify to be their very words, 
as I pencilled tiiem down at the time. 
And they shew, I think, very clearly, the 
influence of the mother's mmd and heart 
upon the character of her son. Of that 
mother, in after life, and to its close, he 
often spoke in terms of the hk^hest admi- 
ration and the strongest afiection, and 
in his earnest manner would say — ' My 
mother loved me — idolized me — wor- 
shipped me.' 

After leaving the dame's school, the 
only other instruction he ever received 
was obtained at the schools of his native 
town, which were wholly inadequate to 
fiimish even the groundwork and elements 
of a respectable education. I have heard 
it stated, on the authority of one of his 
schoolfellows, that the only book in their 
Hchool was a dictionary, which belonged 



to the master, who gave ont the wordji 
from it to be spelt by the boys. I have 
likewise been told by one wno lived in 
Salem at the time, that the master of this 
school, a person of violent temper, gave 
young Bowditch, when he was about five 
or six years old, a very difficult sum in 
arithmetic to perform. His scholar went 
to his desk, and soon afterwards brought 
up his slate with the question solved. The 
master, surprised at the suddenness of his 
retmm, asked him who had been doing the 
sum for him ; and on answering ' Nobody — 
I did it myself,' he gave him a severe 
chastisement for lyings not believing it 
possible that he coxdd, of himself, without 
any assistance, perform so difficult a 
question. 

But the advantages of school, such as 
they were, he was obliged to forego at the 
early age of ten years, ' his poverty and 
not his will consenting,' that ne might go 
into his father's shop and help to support 
the family. He was soon, however, ^ns- 
ferred as an apprentice to a ship-chandler, 
and afterwards became a clerk in a large 
establishment of the same kind, where he 
continued until he went to sea. It was 
whilst he was an apprentice in the ship- 
chandler's shop that he first manifested 
that strong bent, or what is eommonly 
called an original genius, for mathematical 
pursuits. Every moment that he could 
snatch from the counter was given to the 
slate. An old gentleman, who used fi-e- 
quently to visit the shop, said to his wife, 
one day, on returning home, * I never go 
into that shop but I see that boy ciphering 
and figuring away on his slate, as if hu 
very life depended upon it ; and if he goes 
on at this rate, as he has begun, I should 
not at all wonder if, at last, in the course 
of time, he should get to be an almanac- 
maker!' — this being, in his view, the 
summit of mathematical attainment. The 
expectation was speedily fulfilled, for in 
the year 1788, when he was only fifteen 
years old, he actually made an almanac 
for the year 1790, containing all the usual 
tables, calculations of the eclipses and 
other phenomena, and even the customaiy 
predictions of the weather. The originia 
manuscript is still in the possession of his 
family. 

He sailed on his first voyage, on the 
1 1th of January, 1795, at the age of twenty^ 
two, in the capacity of captain's clerk, on 
board the ship Henry, of Salem. The 
ship sailed for the Isle of Bourbon, and 
returned home after an absence of exactly 
one year. 

His second voyage was made as super- 
cargo, on board the ship Astraea, of Salem, 
belonging to the same owner, and com- 
manded by the same captain. The vessel 
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^tailed in. March, 1796, -to Lisbon, tonched 
, at Madeira, and then proceeded to Manilla, 
and arrived at Salem in May, 11 9T, after 
an absence of fourteen months. 

At Madeira, the captain and super- 
cargo were very politely received by Mr. 
Pintard, the American consul there, to 
whose house the ship was consigned, and 
were frequently invited to dine with his 
family. Mrs. Pintard had heard from 
another American ship-master that the 
young supercargo was ' a great calculator,' 
and she felt a curiosity to test his capa- 
cities. Accordingly, she said to him one 
day at dinner, ^ Mr. Bowditch, I have a 
question which I should like to have you 
answer. Some years since,' naming the 
time, ^ I received a legacy in Ireland. The 
money was there invested, and remained 
some time on interest; the amount was 
subsequently remitted to England, where 
the interest likewise accumulated; and 
lately the whole amount has been remitted 
to me here. What sum ought I to receive ?' 
She of course mentioned fiie precise dates 
. of the several remittances, as she went 
along. Mr. Bowditch laid down his knife 
and fork, said it was a little difficult, on 
account of the difference of currency 
and the number of the remittances ; but 
squeezing the tips of his fingers, he said, 
in about two minutes, ^The sum you 
should receive is ^843 Us, G^d.' 'Well, 
. Mr. Clerk,' said Mrs. Pintard to the head 
clerk of the house, an elderly person, who 
was esteemed a very skilful accountant, 
' you have been figuring it out for me on 

Saper ; has he got it right ?' ' Yes, ma- 
. am,' said the clerk, taking his long cal- 
culation out of his pocket, he has got it 
exactly. And I venture to say, that there 
is not another man on the island that can 
do it in two hours.' 

In August, 1798, he sailed in the same 
ship with Capt. Prince, on his third voyage, 
to Cadiz, thence to the Mediterranean, 
loaded at Alicant, and arrived at Salem in 
.April, 1799. 

On the voyage from Cadiz to Alicant, 
they were chased by a French privateer, 
and having a strong armament 01 nineteen 
guns, they prepared, for action. The post 
assigned to Bowditch was the cabin, and 
his duty was to hand the powder upon 
deck. In the midst of the preparations 
for the engagement. Captain Prince had a 
curiosity to look into the cabin, and see 
whether all things were ^oing on right 
there ; and, to his astonishment, he found 
Bowditch calmly sitting at the table, with 
his slate and pencil, and figuring away, as 
usual. The thing was so ludicrous, that 
Captain. Prince burst out laughing, and 
said, 'Well, Mr. Bowditch, can you be 
making your will now?' 'Yes,' was his 



good-natured reply. After this affair, (tii« 
French privateer having hauled off without 
molesting them), the supercargo requested 
to be stationed at one of the guns, and his 
request was granted. Captain Prince tes- 
tifies, that in all cases of danger, he mani- 
fested great firmness and presence of mind. 

The fourth and last voyage which they 
made together, was in tiie same ship firom 
Boston to Batavia and Manilla. They 
sailed in August, 1799, and returned home 
in September, 1800. 

On their arrival at Manilla, a Scotch- 
man, by the name of Murray, asked Capt. 
Prince how he contrived to find the way 
there, through such a long, perplexing, 
and dangerous navigation, and in the face 
of the north-east monsoon, by mere dead 
reckoning, without the use of lunars, — it 
being a common notion at that time, that 
the Americans knew nothing about work- 
ing lunar observations. Csmtain Prince 
told him that he had a crew of twelve men, 
every one of whom could take and work a 
lunar observation as well, for all practical 
purposes, as Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
were he alive. Murray was perfectly as- 
tounded at this, and actually went down 
to the landing-place, one Sunday morning, 
to see this knowing crew come ashore. 

Mr. Bowditch was present at this con- 
versation, and as Captain Prince says, sat 
' as modest as a maid,' said not a word, 
but held his slate-pencil in his mouth. 
Another person on the island, a broker, 
by the name of Kean, who was present, 
said to Murray, ' If you knew as much as 
I do about that ship Astraea, you wouldn't 
talk quite so gUb.' 'Why not? what do 
you know about her ?' ' Why, sir, I know 
that there is more knowledge of naviga- 
tion on board that ship than there ever 
was in all the vessels that ever floated in 
Manilla Bay." 

The knowledge which these common 
sailors had acquired of navigation, had 
been imparted to them by the kindness of 
Mr. Bowditch. Captain Prince relates 
that one day the supercargo said to him, 
' Come, Captain, let us go forward and 
see what tne sailors are talking about, 
under the lee of the long-boat.' They 
went forward, accordingly, and the Captain 
was surprised to find the sailors, instead 
of spinning their long yams, earnestly 
engaged with book, slate and pencil, and 
discussing the high matters of tangents 
and secants, altitudes, dip, and refraction. 
Two of -them, in particular, were very 
zealously disputing, one of them calling 
out to the other, ' Well, Jack, what have 
you got ?' . ' I've got the sine,' was the 
answer. 'But that an't right,' said the 
other. '/ say it is the cosine.* 
(TobeeonUt^uedJ 
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MOCHA COFFEE. 

The following new and interesting details 
are condensed from Mr. Cmttenden's 
Notes on his recent jonmey from Mokha 
(Mocha) to San'a, in Arahia. 

The cofiee-plant is usually found grow- 
ing on the side of a valley or other shel- 
tered situation, the soil which has heen 
gradually washed down from the sur- 
rounding heights heing that which forms 
its support. This is afforded hy the decom- 
position of a kind of clay-stone, slightly 
porphyritic, which occurs irregularly dis- 
posed in company with a kind of trap- 
rock, among which h&salt is found to pre- 
dominate. The clay-stone is only found in 
the more elevated districts, but the detri- 
tus finds a ready way into the lower tract 
by the numerous and steep gorges that 
are visible in various directions. As it is 
thrown up on one side of the valley, it is 
there carefully protected by stone waUs, 
so as topresent the appearance of ter- 
races. The plant requires a moist soil, 
though much rain is not desirable. It is 
always found growing in th6 greatest lux- 
uriance when there is a spring in its vici- 
nity; for, in those plantations where 
water is scarce, the plant appears dry 
and withered. The fig, plantain, orange, 
citron, and indigo, may sometimes be found 
growing among the coffee. A stream of 
water from a neighbouring spring is drawn 
up through the garden, and the roots of 
each plant are regularly watered every 
morning and evening. The plant is said 
to live six years ; tkree of which are re- 
quisite for bringing the tree to perfection, 
for three it bears, and then dies and is 
rooted up. The bean is gathered twice a 
year; and one tree, though very small, 
ought to produce in the two crops, at least 
ten pounds. The plantation of D6rah, 
between Mokha (Mocha) and San'a yields 
coffee of very fine quality: it is small, 
perhaps not covering half an acre, with 
an embankment of stone round it to pre- 
vent Ihe soil from being washed away. 
Some finer coffee is, however, from 'Ud- 
demi, the trees of which plantation are 
very large, or about twelve feet high. 

The whole cost of transporting a camel- 
load of coffee from San'a to Mokha is 
forty-four dollars, upon which the mer- 
chant clears a profit of three dollars and a 
half. It is brought into the San'li market 
in the months of January and December, 
from the surrounding districts. The near- 
est place to San'^ where the coffee grows, 
is Haffash, about a short day's journey 
south-east of San'a. Attempts were made 
by the last Imam to cultivate the plant 
in his own garden, but without success, 
owing, it appears, to the cold. The 



varieties of coffee are named Sharii, Ud- 
delnl, Matari, Harr&zi, Habbat, Halmi, 
and Shirazi ; of these the Sharji and Hab- 
bat are the smallest and best. Keshr 
(husk), being more in demand at San'a, 
obtains a higher price. The best is the 
'Anezi (Habbat), and is sold at twelve 
dollars for the hundred pounds ; the inferior 
sorts at four, five, and six dollars for the 
same quantity. The principal trade of 
San'a is in coffee ; but the merchants are 
so feariul of trusting their goods to the 
Turkish Government, that they prefi?r 
filling their warehouses with it m San'a 
to sending it to Mokh&. 

In San'a, great hospitality is univer- 
sally shewn to travellers on entering the 
houses : they are always pressed to stay, 
and never allowed to go without taking a 
cup of coffee, or rather of the infiision of 
the coffee -husk called "Keshr"; for, 
strange to say, though in the heart of the 
coffee-country, coffee is never taken as a 
beverage, it being considered too heating. 
The infiision of the husk is very palatable : 
it is much more refi*eshing, and nearly as 
powerfcd a stimulant as the infiision oi the 
bean itself. 

Sbfixit of S($scobns« 

THE SOUTH POLAR SEAS. 

Enolanu and America are now explor- 
ing this vast field of discovery, in vniich 
France has so recently failed. The Brititdi 
Expedition is one of individual enterprise: 
that of America is a national undertaidng ; 
as was also the French voyage. 

The British and American Expeditions 
both sailed in August last ; the former be- 
ing fitted out by several merchants, but 
chiefly under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Enderby. This Expedition consists of 
three vessels, the Eliza Scott, Master, Capt. 
Bellamy, and the Sabrina, Capt. Free- 
man. Their orders were to proceed to 
the southward in as high a latitude as 
practicable, directing their course west- 
ward until they fall in with Enderby's 
Land, 3,000 miles in the high latitudes. 
The return of this expedition may be ex- 
pected in July or August next. 

The American enterprise is entitled, 
" The United States South Sea Surveying 
and Exploring Expedition." The follow- 
ing is a list of the vessels constituting the 
squadron : the Vincennes, a first-class sloop 
of war, of 650 tons, commanded by Charles 
Wilkes, Esq., commander-in-chief of the 
expedition. A Ught spar has been put on 
this ship, which gives her the appearance 
and some of the conveniences of a small 
frigate: her battery is reduced to eig^t 
guns, and she carries about 150 men. The 
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Peacock is a second-class sloop of war, o^ 
600 tons, and of the same construction, 
carrying 130 men and eight gnns. The 
store-ship, Reliefs 450 tons, seventy-five 
men, ana six gnns : the biif Porpoise^ 200 
tons, sixty-five men, and tonr gnns : the 
schooner Sea Gull^ 110 tons, fifteen men ; 
and the schooner Flying Fish is of 90 tons, 
and carries twelve men. " The resnlts of 
this noble undertaking," observes Pro- 
fessor Silliman, " will, we doubt not, prove 
of the greatest value to the cause of science, 
and to the nautical and conmiercial inters 
ests of the nation ; and the officers of the 
various vessels, and the members of the 
scientific corps who accompany them, 
are gentlemen of ample qualifications for 
the arduous and honourable duties assign- 
ed to them." 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to glance 
at what has already been done in the 
Antarctic Seas, as recently detailed to the 
British Association, by Captain Washing- 
ton, Secretary to the Geographical Socie^, 
This contribution to science was illustrat- 
ed by a South Circumpolar Chart on a 
large scale, shewing the tracts of all former 
navigators to these seas, from Dirk Gher^ 
rite, in 1599, to M. d'Urville, in 1838, in- 
cluding those of Tasman, in 1642 ; Cook, 
in 1773; Bellingshausen, in 1820; Weddell, 
in 1822 ; Biscoe, in 1831 ; and exhibiting 
a vast basin, nearly equal in extent to the 
Atlantic Ocean, unexplored by any ship, 
British or foreign. The writer pointed 
' out, that the ice, in these regions, was far 
firom stationary; that Bellingshausen had 
sailed through a large space, within the pa- 
rallel of 600, where Biscoe found ice that 
he could not penetrate. That where d'Ur- 
ville had lately found barriers of field-ice, 
Weddell, in ]822, had advanced without 
difficulty to the latitude of 74|o, or within 
sixteen degrees of the pole ; and that it 
was evident, from the accounts of all for- 
mer navigators, that there was no physical 
obstacle to reaching a high south latitude, 
or, at any rate, of ascertaining those spots 
which theory pointed out as the positions 
where, with any degree of probability, the 
southern magnetic pole will be found. 

Since writing the above, we have 
learned that the British Government have, 
(we believe,, mainly upon the recommend- 
ation of the Royal Society,) resolved 
upon fitting an Expedition for Magnetic 
Ooservation, to the South Seas. True it is 
that we are late in the field, the American 
Expedition having sailed eight months 
since ; but " better late than never." This 
tardy co-operation in one of the grandest 
objects of science, is much to be deplored. 
In Russia, the subject of Magnetic Obser^ 
vation has been taken up in a manner 
alto^ther worthy of a great and rising 



nation. A normal observatory has been 
founded at St. Petersburg, where officers 
receive practical Instruction to qualify 
them to become observers in the establish- 
ments in the provinces : eight times a day 
they observe the atmospheric pressure, the 
temperature of the air, the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and the quantity of water 
which falls either in the form of rain or 
snow. At some places, they also observe, 
at the same hours, the magnetic dip and 
variation ; the change in the variation be- 
ing also observed, at certain times of the 
^ear, simultaneously with those set on foot 
m different parts of Europe. There will 
likewise be registered observations on the 
temperature of the ground, on atmos- 
pheric electricity, and on the intensity of 
the force of terrestrial magnetism. 

To this it may be added, that the Em- 
peror of Russia has placed at the disposal 
of M. Jacobi, and a scientific committee, 
the sum of ;£500, for the purpose of expe- 
rimenting new methods ofemploying mag- 
netism. Again, the French, savane have, 
for some time, impressed upon us the im- 
portance of Magnetic Observations, but 
nitherto without effect upon our Govern- 
ment; so true is it, as observed by M. 
Dupin, that in England the Government is 
behind the people, both in enterprise and 
improvement. 

Xotess of a ifteaDer« 



SKETCHES OF HUNGARY. 

(From GermaMft Bohemia^ and Hungary. By Ok* 
Bev. G. B. OMg,) 

Gipsies, — ^I do not know that there is 
any country in Europe where the genuine 
gipsy is now to be found, so thoroughly ad- 
dicted to his original habits, as in Hungary. 
The Hungarians call these strange people 
Cygnanis, and speak of them as a distinct 
community withm themselves ; as passing 
to and 6*0 by tribes, each under its respec- 
tive chief, and little noticed either by the 
law or its administrators, except when 
accused of some crime against the State. 
They owe fealty to no noble; they are 
not possessed anywhere of a rood of land, 
though some of them are rich in horses and 
catUe, and even gold and silver is abund- 
ant with them. The horde which we en- 
countered was evidently a small one, 
neither could it boast of much wealth; 
but the period was recent, since, through 
the same valley, a caravan had passed, 
concerning which and its leader, many- 
stories were related to us. The chief, it 
was said, travelled in a wagon which was 
drawn by four beautifiil horses. He had 
several wives to his own share, and his 
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tribe amoxmted to forty men, besides wo- 
inen and cbildien, all of whom paid ta 
fainx the most tmqnestioning obedience, 
even when obedience set them in oppo- 
sition to the constituted authorities. The 
consequence was, that avoiding the vicinity 
of large towns and villages, where troops 
might be quartered, they levied contribu- 
tions whithersoever they came, not only 
from individual travellers, but from whole 
communities. One of their exploits is thus 
spoken of. Their chief, somehow or other, 
contrived to discover that the riechter of a 
hamlet near which they had pitched their 
camp, had collected from the peasants one 
of the taxes that chanced to be due, and 
was going to forward it, on the morrow, to. 
the receiver for the district. The gipsey 
determined to possess himself of i^ and 
with this view caused two of his people to. 
engage in a quarrel with some peasants, 
who dragged them before the rieoiter, and 
began to accuse them. There was a great 
deal of altercation, of course, during which 
others of the gipsies dropped in, whose 
business it was, while appearing to take 
an interest in the proceeding, to ascertain 
where the riechter kept his treasure. They 
succeeded in this, and departed. By-and- 
by np came the ^psey chief, all bedizened 
with gold lace, m his carriage and four, 
to demand hia people. His lordlv port, 
and still more, a knowledge that he had 
fifty men to back him, exceedingly embar-* 
rassed the riechter, whose sense of duty 
urged him to detain the delinquents, but 
whose personal fears pointed in a different 
direction. Of course, the issue could not 
long be doubtful. The two men were set 
at Uberty, and then began a fresh alterca-i 
lion ; for they, in their turn, insisted that 
the peasants should be flogged, and them- 
selves compensated for the wrong which 
had been put upon them. All this, aa I 
heed scarcely remark, served but as a 
blind by which to divert the attention of 
the villagers from what was going on else- 
where. Three of the most active of the 
tribe, under the direction of the spies, 
made their way meanwhUe into the back 
part of the house. The chest containing 
the treasure was seized, the robbers stole 
quietly away with their booty, and the 
chief, advertised of the feet by a signal 
previously ajireed upon, became, all at 
once, more moderate in his demands^ The 
result need hardly be told. An apology 
from the riechter was accepted, and the 
gipsy troop were far beyond the reach of 
pursuit, ere the unfortunate magistrate 
had ascertained the extent of his own loss. 
So much for a gipsy tribe, with a gold- 
laced chief at its head ; or rather, so much 
for one of the legends which are told of 
that tribe. Of other tribes, I learned, that 



they are often so degraded, as to live 
like beasts of prey, on tne veriest garbage ; 
that when hunger presses them sore, a 
dead horse is a treasure to them ; and tliat 
being universally distrusted, they venture 
as little as possible into the haunts of 
men. Yet when they do come, they are 
not entirely useless members of society. 
The Hungarians are fond of music, and 
the Cygnanis almost universally cultivate, 
that art ; and I had firequent opportuni- 
ties of observing, that in the court-yards 
of hotels, at watering-places, and in public 
gardens, whatever minstrels you find are 
of gipsy descent. 

The Mining School of Schemnitz. — No- 
thing can be more liberal than the footing 
on which the mining school or college at 
Schemnitz is conducted. It is a royal 
foundation, where every person who has 
obtained the sanction of the Board of 
Mines in Vienna, (and I believe that it has 
never been refused,) may have all the 
practical information which works so ex- 
tensive can afford. A complete course of 
study occupies three whole years, which, 
must be attended to by such as desire 
employment as officers in mines ; while 
the examinations which occur, both during 
the progress, and at the termination of the 
course, are said to be severe ; but amateurs 
are not thereby excluded. It is competent 
for them either to go forward to the end of 
the term, or to quit the seminary at any 
moment when their own convenience may 
require. The subjects, again, on whicn 
lectures are delivered, are chemistry, mi- 
neralogy, mathematics, mechanics, natural 
philosophy in most of its branches, plain 
drawing, mapping, the construction and 
use of machinery, as well as botany, and 
every other species of knowledge which is 
connected with the growth and preserva- 
tion of timber. Tins science, which the 
Germans call Forstwissenschaft, is of great 
importance in countries which depend for 
their fiiel entirely on the forests ; and it is 
doubly important in the mining districts, 
where, in the construction of shafts, and 
the preservation of galleries, so much 
wood is consumed. Moreover, the stu- 
dents are admitted to the free use of the 
laboratory, and have constant access to 
all ihat may be in progress, both in the. 
mines, and in the smelting and prepara- 
tion of the ore. They are encouraged, 
likewise, in making collections of minerals 
for their own use, though prohibited, on 
pain of expulsion, from selUng what they 
collect ; and as they generally form them- 
selves into, little groups or bands for the 
purpose, the advantages which they derive 
nrom the practice are considerable. I made 
particular inquiry into the personal habits 
of these young men, both in their public 
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and private proeeedhigs ; and It is bat an 
act of 1nstic5e to record, that they were 
everywhere well spoken of. Concerning 
the exact ntmaber who belong to their 
body, I cannot speak ; bnt it seemed to be 
considerable, and the tendency, as I was 
assnred, is towards a constant increase. 

The Baths of 0/<?«.— The Tnrldsh baths 
are veiT cnrions both as monuments of a 
state 01 society different from the present, 
and on account of the nses to which they 
are still tnmed by the inhabitants of Ofen 
and its vicinity. From the sides of the 
hills, and particularly from the Blocksberg, 
on the summit of wnich stands the obser- 
vatory, copious hot springs, strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur, pour out, of which 
Doth the Romans and the Turks, alike 
addicted to the luxury of bathing, failed 
not — each nation in its turn— 'to make use. 
Of the Roman baths. Only broken frag- 
tnents remain; but of those which owe 
their existence t6 the Turks, three are in 
a state of high preservation, the laigest of 
which lies under the Blocksberg, about a 
Couple of hundred yards from the head of 
the bridge. It is a fine thing in its way, — 
6f thoroughly Saracenic ardiitecture, and 
3tere is a Turkish inscription near the 
entrance, to mark both its uses and origin. 
You enter by a low door, and find yourself 
in an apartment so obscured by sulphu- 
reous vapours as to render the sense of 
nght well-nigh useless, and the respiration 
itself for a time uncomfortable. By-and-by, 
when the vision becomes accustomed to 
the gloom, you see that there is a huge 
tank in the middle of the area, in which 
persons of all ages and sexes are flound- 
ering about, most of them in a sfate of 
pure nature. Then, again, you have peo- 
ple in all the stages of preparation, dress- 
ing, undressing, and luxuriating in thef 
idteam th&t floats aroxmd, and which^ 
condensing against the roo^ returns in 
large drops to the ground, so as efiectually 
to supply the place, on your garments, of 
a heavy shower of rain. The persons whd 
frequent this bath are, as may be imagined, 
Of thie very humblest order ; and the squa- 
lor of their appearance, as well as the 
disagreeable atmosphere of the place, ren- 
der you eager to esape again into the- 
Open air with as little delay as possible. 
' Sohiewhat lower down the course of the 
Danube, but still sheltered by the Blocks- 
berg, are the baths which the higher classes 
of Society frequent. They are abundantly 
commodious ; but being of modem coli- 
stnlction, differ in no essential respect 
from similar establishments elsewhere. 
The charge for each ablution is moderate ; 
and a band of music plays in th^ court- 
yard -all day long, for the amusement of 
flie bathers. ' 



Quarantine Estahlishment, — Semlin is re- 
markable only for the quarantine establish- 
ment which is there kept up, as a protection 
against the plague. It consists of a certain 
number of cells, with their respective yards 
or courts pallisaded round, and resembling' 
the cages of wild beasts in the Zoological 
gardens; of the lodgings of those who 
attended upon the inmates of these cells ; 
of two neat little churches, one for the use 
of Roman Catholics, the other set apart 
for the Greek service ; and of a detached 
bouse in which dwell the medical officers. 
With the exception of this last, all the 
other buildings are inclosed by a lofty 
wall, within the circuit of which is an 
Area of perhaps three or four hundred feet 
square ; and as the cells are-ranged against 
the edge, and the churches occupy the 
centre of the space, the effect to' the eye is 
not unpleasing. We were conducted, as 
strangers freely are, through this open 
court, and we had an opportunity of look- 
ing from afar, on the victims of the sanitory 
code, all of whom chanced to be arrayed 
in the Turkish gaih, and all sat smoMng 
within their cages, but we did not venture 
to approach them. I need scarcely add, 
that the periods of time during which the 
quarantine regulations continue in force, 
vary according to the healthy or unhealthy 
state of the season elsewhere ; or that as 
the longest term of confinement does not 
exceed forty days, so, under the most 
favourable circumstances, the traveller 
from Turkey into Hungary must endure 
with patience, if he can, a ten days' imnEnv 
sonment. With respect to merchandfise, 
on the other hand, such as bales of cotton, 
and other articles which are supposed to 
convey infection, a much less rigid disci- 
pline is exercised. Tl^e authorities keep 
m their pay a man who thrusts his bare 
arm, up to his shoulder, into each bale as 
it arrives, and if, at the end of three days, 
he Exhibit no sympton of illness, the goods. 
Of whatever description they maybe, are 
passed on into the interior. 

4Po])ttIar 9ntiq[ttit{e^. 



OLD WSSTMINSTXa. 

The Gate-house, west of St. Peter's, 
which gave entrance info Tothill-streetl 
consisted of two gates, the one out of 
Dean's-yard having on the east-side the 
Bishop of London's prison, the other ad- 
joining the first— but towards the west of 
the prison. 

This Gate-house .(demolished in I777» 
one arch, however, yet remains in die 
wall of the house once occupied by Ed- 
mund Burke,) was a handsome structure, 
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and was used as a prison for state, eccle- 
siastical, and parliamentary ofienders, as 
well as for debtors aod felons. The latter 
were bronglit hither through Thieving- 
lane and Union-street, to prevent the 
possibility of the culprit escaping from 
justice by entering the hallowed liberties 
of the sanctuary. Prisoners from the 
Conrt of Conscience were also confined in 
the Gate-house ; and tradition relates that 
gin and other spirits were allowed as 
freely in this prison as in public-houses, 
the keeper vociferating from the window 
to the pnblican opposite, " Jackass ! Jack- 
ass ! '' as a signal to come and receive 
orders. In this Gate-house were impri- 
soned the illustrious Raleigh, immediately 
previous to his execution in Palace-yard, 
by the Court of King's Bench ; the Lady 
Pnrbeek for adultery, by the Ecclesiastical 
Court, in 1622 ; ^ve "men of Kent" for a 
^' scandalous, insolent, and seditious " peti- 
tion to the House of Commons in I7OI ; 
and Thomas Harley, in 17 16, for a pre- 
varicating answer to the House of Com- 
mons, by the "honourable House." 

On the south side of the Gate-house, 
Henry the Seventh founded an almshouse, 
with a hall and kitchen, for thirteen poor 
men. Near this almshouse, westward, 
was the old chapel of St. Anne, over 
against which the Lady Margaret built 
almshouses for poor women. The alms 
of the Abbey were distributed fit)m a^oin- 
ing' buildings, and hence the name Elee- 
mosynary, or Almonry ; and here the Ab- 
bot Islip set up the first printing press in 
England. 

The Market, called King-street or West- 
minster-market, was a large open place, 
near the site of the present Sessions-house. 
It had a Market-house in the midst, with 
stalls and shops round about — made use 
of by butchers, poulterers, and others, and 
in the early part of the last centxiry is 
said to have been well served and resorted 
to. - 

In Tothill-street was the house of Lord 
Grey of WUton. 

In the New-way were the house and 
extensive guxlens of Sir Robert Pye. 

Upon St. Hermifs Hill, CorneUus Van 
Dun, Yeoman of the Guard to Henry the 
Eighth, and to his successors, Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, built twenty alms- 
houses, and near these was the chapel of 
St. Mary Magdelene. The monumental 
bust of this veteran, in the picturesque 
costume of the guard, which has continued 
but little altered to the present day, re- 
mains (coloured from tiie life) in St. Mar- 
garet's Church. 

In King-street lived Oliver Cromwell, 
when a member of the House of Commons. 

In 1640, a flight of steps led up from 



Maiden-lane, now called Queen's-street, 
to Park Prospect. 

In a yard in the Broad-way lived Turpin 
the highwayman. 

The ancient surface of Thomey Island, 
proves that the tides in the river Thames 
rise much higher than in former times. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time there were 
houses on each side of Tothill-street, some 
on one side of the street having large 
gardens stretching to the Park, and some 
on the other side with gardens extending 
to Orchard-street. Very few houses were 
then built in York-street ; a few detached 
houses appear on the south-side only of 
Orchard-street, with a few pretty villas in 
Pye-street, St. Anne's-street, and in Duck- 
lane, all surrounded with large gardens on 
the banks of a pleasant stream of water, 
but beyond these no other buildings what- 
ever. 

In 1650, Gardener 's-lane, Ship-yard, and 
other wretched places opening out of York- 
street, were then described as "pretty 
handsome places." And Green's, now 
Elliott's, brewery " pleasantly situated in 
an open air." 

Even so late as 1763, Buckingham 
House enjoyed an uninterrupted prospect 
south and west to the river, there being 
only a few scattered cottages, and the 
Stag Brewery, between it and the Thames ; 
at that time, also, there were but few 
houses in James-street, and none behind 
it, nor any of those filthy courts between 
Petty Fi'ance and the Park, nor any build- 
ings in Palmer's-village or in Tothill-fields, 
or on the Artillery-ground, or to the south 
of Market-street. — [From a Pamphlet on 
the fVestminater Improvements^ by one of 
the Architects of the Company.] 

The Society of British jirtists opened 
their sixteenth exhibition of paintings on 
Saturday last. In extension of the bene- 
ficial purposes of the Institution, it has 
been resolved to appoint Professors, to 
deliver lectures after the close of the ex- 
hibition ; to hold eight conversazioni dur- 
ing the exhibition; to open the Gallery 
from 8 to 10 in the evening, during the first 
month of the exhibition, (Saturdays ex- 
cepted,) for the convenience of those who 
are engaged during the day ; to form a li- 
brary and museum ; and to invite schools 
to view the Gallery gratuitously. 

Caterpillars, — In Guatemala exists a sper 
cies of caterpillar, from five to six inenes 
in length. 

The Royal Society. — The Marquess of 
Northampton, as ^President of the Royal 
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Society, ia following the examp»le of bis 
illustnous predecessor in the chair, in giv- 
ing a series of soirees dnring the season! 
Two of these have taken place within the 
present month (March), at his Lordship's 
elegant mansion, at the west end of Picca? 
dilly. The late Sir Joseph Banks com- 
menced this laudable practice, which was 
followed by lie Dnke of Snssex, who 
opened his spacious suite of rooms at Ken- 
smgton Palace, where not only the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society were invited to 
meet their royal President, but were intro- 
duced to other, royal and distinguished per- 
sonages of their own country, and from 
foreign nations. At the Marquess of North- 
ampton's second soiree, on Saturday last, 
there were. present the Duke of Sussex, 
and upwards of 450 noblemen and gentle- 
men, fellows of .the R,oyal Society, and a 
few favoured friends. Amon^ the novel- 
ties of the evening were a microscope of 
extraordinary magnifying power ; the com- 
munication of a discovery by a Swedish 
gentleman, of a process for .rendering 
Unen 'fire-proof ; and 'some Photogenic 
drawings, those of Mr. Havell (see Lite- 
rary Gazette), being the most perfect. 
Comparing such re-unions as the above, 
with the card-parties, crowded balls, an4 
even the music routs of the. olden, and 
present times, we may fairly congratulate 
ourselves.on ^ most important change and 
improvement, in society. The. Eari de 
Grey, as President' of the Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, has given similar soirees to 
the members, and to large parties, at his 
superb mansion in St, James's Square. 
It IS stated, that the President of the Sot 
ciety of Antiquaries, (at the time of his 
being elected,) intimated his intention of 
being equally hospitable ; but we are not 
aware of the fiilfilment. 

Literature, — According to the Publishers' 
C«rcMfo(r,' there appears to have been pub- 
lishied,' from September, 1837, to Decem- 
ber, 1838, about 2500 works. 

Caravan-serais, or inns, in Arabia, are 
generally divided into severEd small apart- 
ments, each finmished .with rude wooden 
bedsteads, and" small three-legged" stools 
for coffee, &c, In the evening, the occu- 
pants of these several chambers have their 
bedsf carried outside into the small court- 
yard, which^ is the. centre' of the building, 
aiid placed V the oipen air, the weather 
being too oppressive to admit of any one 
sleeping under cover, '. The dews at nig:ht 
fall like rain, but if the precaution is taken 
of 'covering' the face with a light liien 
cloth j no- ^^ effects reaolt from the expo- 
sure, owing to the "absence of trees ; and 
the sensation of 'perfect refresshment tiiat 
is expe** -» - >4 on rising is indescribable. 



Buckinghctm Palace, — Defoe (In hinJour^ 
ney, 1714,) describes Buckingham House 
as '^ one of the great Beauties of London, 
both by reason of its situation and its 
building,"— a remark strangely at variance 
with the opinion of our times. 

Chewing the "ira/."-~The inhabitants 
of San'^ m Arabia Felix, are very much 
addicted to chewing the leaf of a tree 
which they. call "Kat." It appears by 
their account to ^^dularate and produce 
appetite ; it also causes great thirst, and 
if^ taken in large quantities, will bring on 
spasms. It is the never-failing accom- 
paniment to breakfast or dinner, and from 
long use, appears to be indispensable. In 
this country too, peaches, apricots,' plmns, 
&c. are so abundiuit as to ibrm the prin- 
cipal food of the humble classes. 

Aristocracy of Complexion, — The rank 
of the Creole is hai^htily maintained, 
even by the poorest of uie class in Mexico, 
who, in any dispute with the richest man 
of the kingdom, will demand, '^'Am I not 
'as white as yourself?" thereby meaning 
not strictly the complexion, 'but' the rank 
m society attiached to it. 

. City Watch in 1714.— "All ;the streets 
are extremely well guarded by watehes, or 
guards, who carry no other arms- about 
them,than dubs, or great staffs; for, as 
'.this is a country of dnnking, which often 
makes mankind fool-hardy, fire-arms 
.would be of dangerous consequence, if 
.used here, as they are in the more south- 
em counlxies, The watehmen are gene- 
rally so civil as to lead a strayed stranger 
to. his lodgings with a lanthom; and if 
he prove mutinous, but not outrageous, 
they only carry him .to their round-house, 
where he passes the night at a small 
expense, tin the fiimes of his wine are 
evaporated ; but for vagrant rogues they 
are very useful. in carrying. them imme- 
diately to prison; and thus they keep the 
peace of the City." — Defoe's Journey, 

■■ Nests of the Baia, — This ingenious yar- 
row usually builds in the Tolak tree (Ficus 
BengcUensis) which i? of a spongy nature, 
and grows to a large size, the stem about 
2 ft. 6 in. dianieter, and its great leaves of 
a leathery texture. " Upwards of 300 nest^i 
are sometimes seen upon one tree ; they 
.are of a pear shape, having a long funnel- 
like aperture at tne base, and the interior 
divided into two compartments, one for 
the male and the other for the female and 
her progeny. 
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BOW BRIDGE, 

" A rare pcicc of workc."— 5'«<np. 

Among the many architectural anti- 

Snities which render the environs of Lon- 
on, perhaps, the most interesting locality 
of the kingdom, mnst be reckoned " the Old 
Bridge of Stratford-le-Bow," which has re- 
cently been taken down, and replaced by a 
more commodious structure. The history 
of this Bridge is, in many respects, as im* 
portant as it is attractive, and has been 
ably investigated by Mr. Alfred Burges, in 
a paper submitted t(j the Society of Anti- 
quaries, about two years since ; by aid of 
which conmiunication we hope to render 
our account as entertaining as complete. 

Bow Bridge was long celebrated as 
the most ancient, if not the oldest stone 
bridge in England.* It crossed the river 
Lea, on the high road to Essex, at a dis- 
tance not exceeding three miles from the 
metropolis. It was erected in the early 
part of the eleventh century, (Fosbroke 
states in 1 1 18,) under the auspices of the 
pious Matilda, Queen Consort to King 
Henry I., to form a more direct and safe 
communication between the metropolis and 
the county of Essex, than the existing pas- 
• sage across the river by the dangerous ferry 
at tlie Old Ford. OngiuaUy, the Bridge 
was, doubtless, a plain structure, more re- 
markable for massive solidity than for any 
architectural beauty of construction ; "ne- 
vertheless, it is interesting to the antiquary, 
as possessing the character of building that 
marked the first attempts of bridge-buUding 
in this country, such as large piers, formed 
for the support of small and low arched 
openings, and high battlements for the 
protection of a roadway of the narrowest 
possible dimensions." 

The line of communication anterior to 
the erection of this Bridge was, in the 
opinion of Dr. Stukeley, (who wrote very 
largely upon the Roman remains in this 
country,) by a road extending from Chi- 
chester to Dunwich, in Suilolk, which, 
having crossed the Watling-street at Ty- 
burn, passed along Old-street, north of the 
City, continued forward to Colchester, and 
is considered by that antiquary to be the 
hig^ Essex road of the present day. The 
same audior also informs us, that " when 
the Romans enlarged the City, and enclosed 
it by a new wall, they also made a branch 

* The most renutrkable monaatic bridge in Eng- 
land, and moit likely, the oldest in an entire 8t«te, 
is that of Croylaud, in Lincolnshire : it is commonly, 
but eiToneousiy, Mid to have been erected in 860 : 
it, probably, is not older than the middle of the 
eleventh century, ifrhen great additions trere made 
to the abbey church in the vicinity.— £rtjton'« Ar- 
chitectural Dietionar^t voce Bridge. ( A view and 
account of it will be found in the ArcMieciural Ah- 
iiquiiiei, vol. iv.) 



to proceed from St. Giles, which is now 
called Holbom, built a gate at Newgate, 
and continued the road to Cheapside." 
This line of communication was continued 
east of the City ; and Maitland, in his His* 
tory of London^ describes it to be the " Ro- 
man vicinal way through Aldgate by Beth- 
nal-green, to the trajectus or ferry at Old 
Ford," where it no doubt joined the Fia 
Icenaia described by Dr. Stukeley. 

From this it will appear that the great 
Roman road into Essex crossed the river 
Lea by means of a ferry at Old Ford, in 
which direction it continued for many cen- 
turies after the Romans left this island, or, 
in fact, until the erection of a bridge at 
Bow. This road is noticed so early as the 
seventh century, (about 685, nearly 300 
years after the Romans left Britain,) when 
the body of St. Erkenwald was stopped at 
Ilford and Stratford by the flood, as it was 
then being conveyed fromi the abbey of 
Barking, where he died, for interment in 
London ; but, upon this occasion^ the Chro- 
nicles record the intervention of a miracle, 
by which a safe and easy passage was pro- 
cured for the corpse of the holy man and 
its attendants. . 

Morant, in his History of Essea^ has par- 
ticularly noticed these roads, as also the 
circumstances which led to the erection of 
the Bridge: ''the ancient road from this 
county to London was by Old Ford, that 
is, through the ford there without a bridge ; 
but that passage being difficult and dan- 
gerous, and many persons losing their lives, 
or being thorougnly wetted, which hap- 
pened to be the case of Maud, Queen Con- 
sort of King Henry I., she turned the road 
from Old Ford to the place where it now 
is, between Stratford B»w and West Ham, 
and caused also the bridges and causeway 
to be built and made at her own charge." 

Stow has also recorded this event in his 
Annals^ edit. 1631, and describes this Bridge 
as " a rare peice of worke, for before the 
time the lixe had never beene scene in 
England, The other over the little brooke 
commonly called Chanelse bridge." Stow 
adds, that Matilda gave '' manors and a 
mil'' to the Abbess of Barking for the re- 
pair of these bridges and hi^way; but 
that after Gilbert de Montfichet built the 
Abbey of Stratford in the Marshes, the 
Abbot bought the ''manors and mil," and 
Covenanted for the repairs, which he en- 
trusted to one Godfrey Pratt for " eertaine 
loaves of bread daily;" but, at length, he 
neglected his charge, and tiie bridge fell 
into decay. He adds, that Stratford Bridge 
"being ttie first builded with arches of 
stone, was, therefore, called Stratford-le- 
Bow." 

But Mr« Lysons, in describing this 
Bridge, refers to an inquisition taken he- 
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fore two of the king's justices in 1303 (31 
Edw. I.); and continmng the history from 
Stow, by this docnmen^ it appears that 
Hugh (not Godfrey) Pratt, in the reign of 
King John, by aid of passengers, kept the 
Bridges in repair ; and at his death his son 
did tke same, and obtained a toll, stated by 
Morant to have been ^^ for every cart car^ 
rymg corn, wood, coal, &e., one penny ; of 
one carrying tasel, two-pence ; and of one 
carrying a dead Jew, eight-pence." 

A still more ancient, and, nndonbtedly, 
the most authentic, account of the Bridges 
is to be fonnd among the records preserved 
in the Chapter-honse at Westminster. The 
records referred to detail proceedings in the 
Court of King's Bench, 6 and 8 Edwd. II., 
wherein the Abbot of Stratford, the Master 
of London Bridge, and the Master of St. 
Thomas of Acre, are charged with the re- 
pairs of Uie Bridges, as holding the mills 
and other prop^ty originally given by 
Queen Matilda to the Abbess of Barking, 
for their support and maintenance. In 
these documents, we follow the parties, 
stepbystep, to thefinal agreement between 
the Abbess of Barking and the Abbot of 
West Ham, by which the latter undertook 
to repaur the Bridges for ever after, upon 
receiving a smn of money from the former. 
The pleadings also refer to former inquisi- 
tions, taken in 37 and 46 Henry III., and 
the 3rd Edward I. And, in the 32nd year 
of the same reign, another inquisition was 
held for the same purpose. Pratt's claim 
for toll was rigidly enforced : for " he put 
stales and bars upon the bridges, &e., and 
remsed to permit carts or horsemen to pass 
until they had paid passage, unless they 
were nobility, whom, through fear, he 
qnietly permitted to pass." The remainder 
of these cnrioos and interesting documents 
refer to the law proceedings occasioned by 
the refusal of the Abbot of Stratford to re- 
pah- this great work of the pious queen ; 
and he did not acknowledge his liability 
tiU 9th Edward II. 

From this period to the dissolution of 
the monastery in the year 1539, (30 Henry 
yill.,) the responsibility was not ques- 
tioned ; for some time after they fell into 
thehands of the Crown, the Bridges required 
little repair, as we do not hear of any com- 
plaint being made till the year 1643, when 
they were again dilapidated. During this 
interval, the parties who held the lands 
and site of the monastery, were indicted 
for neglecting the bridge repairs. The 
question was tried in ^e Kmg's Bench, 
when the defence was, that the Abbot's 
lands had been discharged from the obli- 
^tion by their union with the Crown at - 
the dissolntion, but the court found a ver- 
dict for the king. The question was again 
agitated in 1663, but was not carried mto 



court, the parties being informed that they 
could make no defence, as appears by a 
document in the possession of the Abbey 
land-owners. Another unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made in 1690 ; from which period 
tlie land-owners have '' continued the 
charge of the bridge and causeway at Strat- 
ford for the free and uninterrupted use of 
the public, as was originally intended by 
the royal founder." 

Of the antiquity of Bow Bridge there 
can, therefore, be little doubt; and Mr. 
Bnrges places its erection between the 
years 1106, when Matilda became queen, 
and 1118, the year of her death. 

The first engraving shews the Bridge as 
it appeared in the year 1834. In its con- 
struction, we find all that characterizes the 
very early specimens of bridge architec- 
ture ; '* the small openings for the water, and 
wide piers with large angular projections, 
not only to divide and throw off the force 
of the current, but for foot passengers to 
retire into, to avoid the danger from car- 
riages and horsemen when passing along 
the narrow roadway." Mr. Burges con- 
siders the Bridge never to have had fewer 
openings than in our day. Lysons, indeed, 
states it to have been a Bridge of one arch, 
but he does not give his authority. 

It is evident that the pointed arches in 
the late bridge were not part of the ori- 
ginal structure, as, at the period of its 
foundation, none other but a circular or 
Anglo-Norman arch would have been em- 
ployed; the pointed form of arch not 
having been introduced into the buildings 
of this country till many years after. 
" The original arches, therefore, appear to 
have been removed, and may probably 
have given place to several forms of con- 
struction, each partaking of the fashion 
prevalent at the time of its erection. It 
may also be observed, that the form of 
the arches is of that particular description 
which was last of all introduced into our 
architecture, and is commonly known as 
the Tudor arch, from being found in most 
of the buildings erected in the reigns of tiie 
two last Henrys, or about the latter end 
of the fifteenth century; and it may, 
therefore, fairly be stated, that the above 
arches could not be older than the date 
assigned for the introduction of that species 
of arch, to which they were similar, but 
had, in all probability, been erected since 
that time, as was clearly the case with re- 
gard to the arch of the centre opening of 
tihe hndge." 

The circumstances which led to this 
Bridge being called the Bow, or Bow 
Bridge, are stated by most writers to have 
been the resemblance of the arch to the 
form of a bow, thence called de Arcubuj^ 
or the Bows. Stow describes the Bridge as 
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''arched like a bowe, a rare peice of 
worke, for before that the like had never 
been seen in England." Grose observes, 
it might have derived its appellation from 
the word bean^ or handsome, an epithet 
very likely to be given to it in those days.^ 
" The adjoining village of Stratford, on 
the London side of the Bridge, appears 
to have received the addition of the word 
atte-Boghe, or atte-Bowe, to its name, in 
consequence of the erection of this Bridge, 
and to distinguish it from a place of the 
same name on the opposite side of the 
river ; it is now known by the name of 
Stratford-le-Bow, and is celebrated by 
Chaucer in his description of Dame Eglan- 
tine, the Prioress, as follows : 

" Frenche sbe spake full fayre and fetisly. 
After the scole of Stratford atte-Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to her unknow.'* 

In this, as in many other ancient bridges, 
the piers occupied much of the water-way 
of the river, and being placed at an angle 
with the stream, causea interruption both 
to the navigation and the passage of the 
^ood-waters. The width of the Bridge 
was originally only 13 ft. 6 in. between the 
parapets, but in the year 1741 it was in- 
creased to 21 feet. A few years previously, 
a foot-path had been made by projecting 
a wooden platform 5 feet over the pier, 
on thenorth side ; and shortly before the 
removal of the Bridge, this platform was 
rebuilt at tiie expense of the two counties, 
after having been the subject of litigation 
for two or three years. 

" Very little attention appears to have 
been paid to uniformity in building this 
Bridge, as scarcely any two corresponding 
points in the structure agreed. We find 
the springing courses upon diflferent levels, 
and also the elevation of the arches 
above the surface of the water, besides 
which the two piers were unlike both in 
width and length." 

The side arches were pecuUar from 
having a strong centre rib projecting below 
the line of the arch. The centre arch, 
which was without any rib, had evidently 
been rebuilt upon the remains of a former 
one, and probably widened ; though it was 
originally built after the model of the side 
ones, for the springing stones remained., 
Caen stone appears to have been used for 
the arching, whilst Purbeck stone and 
Kentish rag were employed in the inferior 
parts of the work. The last face of the 
piers consisted of Portland and Kentish 

• Mr. Brltton {Architectural Diet.) derives Bow 
from the Teut. boghe, an arch, or gateway. " We 
recognise the use of this ancient, term in Bow 
Bridge, Essex, the church of St. Maiy-le-Bow, 
London," &c. This etymon certainly appears to us 
far more reasonable than Grose's conjecture, as 
SboVe. 



stone, laid in courses of various shapes 
and dimensions. 

Bow Bridge, unlike many of the old 
English bridges, had no starlings or pro- 
jections beyond the line of masonry or the 
piers, which might be accounted for by the 
shallowness of the river at the spot : at 
low water, during the summer months, 
the difficulty of constructing the founda- 
tions could not have been great, as they 
were laid upon a stratum of gravel three to 
four feet below the present b^d of the river. 

'* The great Essex road, connecting the 
metropol^ with some of the most in- 
fluential towns and sea-ports of the east- 
ern district of the kingdom, and also 
passing to a considerable extent through 
a rich agricnltnral country, must rank 
among the important land conmnmica- 
tions of England." Hence many great 
improvements have been made from time 
to time in this line of road ; the most im- 
portant object being the entrance into 
Essex, tDCToaa the bridges of Queen Ma- 
tilda, but more especially that at Bow.* 
After several years of solidtade on the 
part of the Trustees (in the proper ar- 
rangement of the different interests <»n- 
cerned) an Act of Parliament waa ob- 
tained in 1834, for taking down the old 
Bridge at Bow, and building a new one on 
the same site. Hence, a temporary wooden 
bridge was thrown across the river, near 
to ^e same spot, and opened for traffic 
July 25, 1835, ttte old Bridge being closed 
on the same day, and its removal shortly 
after commenced. In this labour, it vns 
found that the masonry of the arches was 
not originally covered by gravel, &c., to 
form a roadway, as is now usual ; hut tiiat 
the carriages and horses went directly upon 
the stone-work of the arches, the ruts of 
the wheels having been worn in places to 
a depth of nine inches, and holes made by 
the tread of horses. 

In excavating the bed of the river for 
the foundations of the new Bridge, some 
antiquities were discovered ; as a few brass 
tokens and silver coins, some iron keys, 
and part of an iron spear-head. . The 
works on the Essex side being sufficiently 
advanced, the first stone of the new Bridge 
was laid December 12, 1835. The stone 
was of granite about 5^ tons weight, in 
which was deposited, in a hollow made 
for the purpose, a glass bottle, containing 
a series or new coins, and a brass plate, 
upon which was engraven the following 
inscription : 

* Mr. Burges's " Aceount," in the ArchceoJogia, 
vol. xxvii. pt. i., 1837, is illustrated with an en- 
graved plan of the districts, minutely shewing the 
line of road and the adjoining buildings, the bridge 
across Chaiinelsea River, Just before reaching Strat-. 
fbrd ; the site of West Ham Abbey, the remains of 
a gateway there, and a gateway lately removed. 
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The old Bridge over the river Lea, founded on this 
site by Matilda Queen of Henry I., having become 
inadequate for the increased thoroughfare by land 
and water, and a new Bridge to replace the ancient 
structure havinffbeen resolved upon, this first stone 
was laid on xii December, mocccxxxv, by Emma, 
the lady of John Henry Pelly, of Upton, in the 
county <^ Bssex, Esquire, F.R.8., Deputy Master 
of the Trinity House, and Chairman of Trustees of 
the Middlesex and JBssex turnpike roads, assisted 
hy the Committee of Trustees, aj^pointed to carry 
into effect the provisions of the Act 4 and 5 Wil' 
liam lY., chap. 8d, in relation to Bow Bridge. 

(Then follow the names of the Trustees, the 
Clerk to the Trust ; the Ei^neen, James Walker, 
F.R.S., and Alfired Burges, (the author of the ** A&- 
count** just quoted ;) Samuel Farey, Surveyor to the 
Trust; and Messrs. Curtis, the builders.) 

The last stone of the arch was laid Jan. 
31, 1838, by the chairman of the Tmatees, 
when a bronze medal of Queen Victoria 
was deposited in the bed of the stone, in- 
scribed upon the edge with the occasion, 
date, name, &c. The Bridge was publicly 
opened Feb. 14, 1839, by the Sheriff of Es- 
sex, WilUam Cotton, £sq^ F.R.S., &c., and 
and aretinne of carriages driving from the 
Essex side, meeting on the centre of the 
Bridge, the Sheriff of Middlesex, Alderman 
Thomas Wood, accompanied by the Trus- 
tees, Engineers, &c. 

The form of the new Bridge, as shewn 
in the second engraving, is a verv flat seg- 
ment, the rise not being more tnan three 
feet; it consists of an oblique arch, of an 
elliptical form, the wing walls extending 
-at each end of the !^dge, terminated with 
granite pedestals, surmounted by lamp- 
irons. The following are the principal 
dimensions of the Bri^e : — 

Ft, In. 

Span of arch measured on the face 66 

• square, with the abutment line 64 

Rise of arch 13 9 

ThicknesB of abutments 15 

Length of Bridge at -wings 146 

Width of Bridge in clear of parapet 40 

Carriage-way SO 

each foot-path 5 

The arch-stones are four feet thick at the 
springing, and two feet six inches in the 
crown. The stone used for the external 
face is blue Aberdeen granite, backed with 
the masonry of the old structure. The 
foundations are laid upon a bed of strong 
gravel several feet below the bed of the 
river, and a protection of sheet piling is 
driven in front of the masonry, several feet 
into the solid ground. The contract for 
the new Bridge, with the temporary wooden 
Bridge, is stated to be about j^I 1,000. 

It should be explained that the new 
Bridge occupies but one-half of the site of 
the old structure, and that diagonally, 
taking in the whole of the Middlesex side. 
By this means, the line of road has been 
made straight, instead of following the ab- 
rupt and oblique roadway of the old Bridge. 



To effect this, some buildings have been re* 
moved on each bank of the river. 

The preceding details of the new Bridge 
have been derived from the Civii Engineer 
and Architects* JoumcU, (No. 19, justpub*- 
lished,) a work of sterling value and at- 
traction for its complete accounts of Public 
Improvements, Scientific Intelligence, &c.; 
and as cheap as it is complete. It may be 
as well to mention the fact of our engrav^ 
ings having been adopted some six weeks 
since, from the series of four lithographs 
executed for the Bridge Trustees, and for- 
warded by one of our many ^^ friends and 
well-wishers." 

Of the Chapel which was erected on the 
original Bridge, and of its pious founder, 
we purpose adding a few details in our 
next Number. 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 

(Continued from page 10.) 
Captain Prince says, that although Mr. 
Bowditch had such a thorough knowledge 
of navigation, he knew but little about 
what is technically called seamanship, 

Capt. Prince states some facts in relation 
to the origin of one of Mr. Bowditch ^s 
principal works, which will be interesting 
to all, particularly to all seafaring men. 
Everything relating to The Sailor's Oirn 
Book, must be acceptable to them. He 
states, that on the day previous to their 
sailing on their fourth and last voyage 
together, Mr. Edmund M. Blunt, a noted 
publisher of charts and nautical books, 
then residing at Newburyport, came to 
Boston, where the ship lay, on purpose to 
see Mr. Bowditch. In the course of the 
conversation between them, which Capt. 
Prince overheard, Mr. Blunt said, ' If you 
had not corrected the declination, I should 
have lost the whole of the last edition;' 
meaning the last edition of John Hamilton 
Moore's book on Navigation, then in com- 
mon use on board our vessels. ' Why,' 
continued he, * can't you be good enough 
to look over Hamilton Moore again, more 
carefully ? Take a copy of it with you, 
and mark whatever you may find; and 
when you- get home, I will give you a new 
one.' ' Well,' replied Mr. Bowditch, 'I 
will.' On the home passage Capt. Prince 
says that Mr. Bowditch remarked to him, 
"Now I am going to assist Blunt, and 
begin with Hamilton Moore.' When he 
had been engaged upon it several days, 
Capt. Prince passed by him in the cabin, 
and said, ' Well, sir, you seem to put a 
great many black marks on Johnny Moore.' 
'Yes,' replied Mr. Bowditch, 'and well 
I may, for he deserves it; his book is 
nothing but a tissue of errors from begip 
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ning to end/ After he had been hard at 
work for some time, Capt. Prince said to 
him, ^ If I were yon, I would sooner make 
a new book than undertake to mend that 
old thing/ Mr. Bowditch smiled, and 
said, ' I find so many errors that I intend 
to take out the work in my own name.' 
Capt. Prince closed the conversation by 
adding, ^ I think you ought to do so, for 
the work will be new, and the froit of 
your own labour, and will be the best 
work on navigation, ever published;' a 
prediction that was wonderfully fulfilled to 
the letter. 

Before publishing his own work, Mr. 
Bowditeh had prepared for Mr. Blunt two 
corrected editions of Moore's book, in 
which he had actually discovered and cor- 
rected eight thousand errors in the nautical 
tables, as he himself testifies in the pre- 
face to the last stereotype edition. 

Such was the germ ol The New Ameri-' 
can Practical Navigator^ the first edition 
of which he issued m the year 1800, at the 
age of twenty-seven, a work abounding 
with the actual results of his own experi- 
ence, and containing simpler and more 
expeditious formulas for working the nau- 
tical problems. This work has been of 
immense service to the nautical and com- 
mercial interests of America. Had Dr. 
Bowditch never done anything else, he 
would still, by this single act, have con- 
ferred a lasting obligation upon his native 
land ; and the national legislature might 
well acknowledge it by erecting a monu- 
inent to his memory. Just consider the 
simple fact, that eveiy vessel that sails 
from the ports of the United States, from 
Eastport to New Orleans, is navigated by 
the rules and tables of his book. And thw 
has been the ease nearly ever since its 
publication, thirty-eight years ago. Not- 
withstanding the competition of other 
English and American works on the sub- 
iect. The Prwdcal Navigator has never 
been superseded. It has kept pace with 
the progress of nautical science, and incor- 
porated all its successive discoveries and 
results; and the last edition, published 
within the last year, contains new tables 
and other improvements, which will pro- 
bably secure its undivided use for years to 
come. 

The quiet and leisure of the long East 
India voyages, when the ship was lazily 
sweeping alonf imder the steady impulse 
of the trade-winds, afforded Bowditch fine 
opportunities for pursuing his mathema^ 
tical studies, as well as for indulging his 
taste for general literature. It was at 
these times that he leamt the French and 
Spanish languages, without any instructor. 
Subsequently in Ufe he acquired the Ger- 
man and the Italian. 



He had previouly commenced the study 
of Latin at the age of seventeen. The 
first Latin book that he undertook to read 
was a copy of Euclid's Geometry^ which 
had formerly belonged to the Rev. Dr. 
Byles, of Boston, and having been pur- 
chased at the sale of his books, was pre- 
sented to the young mathematician by his 
brother-in-law, David Martin, of Salem. 
The following words I copy firom the blank 
leaf in the beginning of the book, ^ Began 
to study Latin Jan. 4, 1790.' He after^ 
wards read and translated Newton's Prin- 
cipia^ a copy of which book, rare, doubtless, 
at that time in this country, had come into 
his possession through the kindness of the 
learned and reverend Dr.Bentley, of Salem. 
Dr. Bentley told him that he could not give 
him the book, as it had been presented to 
him by a fiiend, but said he would loan it 
to him, and that he might keep it till it 
was called for. He did keep it ; it was 
never called for ; and it is sml among his 
books. 

What he once learned he ever afterwards 
remembered, and it may be mentioned as 
an instance of the singular tenacity of his 
memory, that, on lately reading the splen- 
did History of the Reign of Ferdinana and 
Isabella^ me last book he read through, 
and one for which he expressed the highest 
admiration, he remarked that many of the 
incidents in it were quite familiar to him, 
he having once read the great work of 
Mariana on the History of Spain, in the 
original language, in the course of one of 
his vovages. The French mathematician, 
Lacroix, acknowledged to a young Ameri- 
can, that he was indebted to Mr. Bowditch 
for communicating many errors in his 
works, which he had discovered in these 
same long India voyages. 

The extraordinary mathematical attain- 
ments of the young sailor soon became 
known, and secured to him the notice of 
our most distinguished men, — among odiers 
that of the late Chief Justice Parsons, 
himself an eminent mathematician,~and 
likewise the deserved, yet wholly unex- 

Sected, honours of the first literary institn- 
on in the land. In the summer of 1802 
at the age of twenty-nine, his ship lying 
wind-bound in Boston harbour, he went 
out to Cambridge to attend the exercises 
of Commencement Day ; and whilst stand- 
ing in one of the aisles of the church, as 
the President was announcing the honorajy 
degrees conferred that day, his attention 
was aroused by hearing his own name 
called out as a Master of Arts. The an- 
nunciation came upon him like a peal of 
thunder ; it took him whollv by surprise. 
He has been heard to say that that was 
the proudest day of his Ufe ; and that of 
all the distinctions which he subsequently 
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received from nnmeTons learned and scien* 
tific bodies, at home and abroad,* (among 
which may be mentioned bis election, in 
1818, as a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, an honour to which few Americans 
have attained,) there was not one which 
a6K>rded him half the pleasure, or which 
he prized half so highly, as this degree 
from Harvard. It was indeed, his first 
honour, his earliest distinction ; it was not 
only kindly meant, bat timely done ; and 
it no donbt stimulated him to perseverance 
in his scientific ptursnits, as well as created 
that interest which he always took in the 
jirosperity of that institution.* 
{To be continued.) 



PLANTING. 
The late Duke of Athol succeeded his 
father in ly?'^:, from which time to Dec, 
1826, when he finished his last plantation, 
he covered above 10,000 imperial acres of 
waste land with timber. He found, near 
one of his castles, 650 Scots acres of 
mountain ground, which was only worth a 
rent of from 9d. to Is. an acre as pasture. 
This land he planted, and not only cleared 
£^7 Au acre by the thinnings, after pay- 
ing all expenses both of thinning and of 
the original outlay of planting, but raised 
the value of the land under the trees, as 
pasture, to 10«. per acre. The trees are 
still growing, and before they will be of 
sufficient age to cut down, they will have 
been thinned out to 400 trees an acre. In 
the course of seventy-two years from the 
time of planting, these larches will pro- 
bably contain each, at least, a load and a 
half of timber fit for ship-building; and 
this, at the low price of Is. per cubic foot, 
will yield a profit of jC 1000. per acre, or 
the enormous sum of ^66,500,000 sterling. 
— Quarter^ Review, 



PASSAGE OF THE GREAT 
ST. BERNARD. 

I>uRiNo the autumn of the past year 
(1838), a long-felt desire to behold the 
unrivalled scenery of Switzerland, led us 
to exchange the etiquette of the salons of 
Paris for the wild freedom of the moun<- 
tains, and our ebony cane for a moun- 
tain-pole. Furnished with a knapsack for 

• Dr. Bowditch -was elected a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in 1799, 
and was its President from 1829 to the time of his 
death. He was also a Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of Edinburgh and Dublin; of the Astronomical 
Society of London ; of the American Philosophical 
Society' held at Philadelphia ; of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ; of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York ; Corresponding 
Member of the Koyal Societies at Berlin, Palermo, 
&c. 



our wardrobe, (for we were bent on pedes* 
trianism, which, indeed, is the only man* 
ner of travelling to enjoy the sceneiy,) 
and equipped in blouse, cap, and nailed 
shoes, we wandered over the Cote d'Or of 
Prance, and its rich vineyards ; passed the 
ma^ificent Jura, and, at length, started 
from Geneva, in search of the long anti- 
cipated wonders of a land 

" where creation seems 
No more the works of Nature, but her dreams.* 

Quitting the lake of Greneva, and all iti 
interesting associations with the names 
of Rousseau, Voltaire, De Stael, Gibbon^ 
and Byron, we roved through the valley 
of Chamouny, and having respectively 
visited the Mer de Glace, the Glacier des 
Bossons, and the source of the Arveiron, 
we traversed the wild and terrific passage 
of the Tete Noire, and arrived at the town 
of Martigny, in the Canton of the Valais, 
whence we intended to eomm^ice our 
ascent of the St. Bernard. 

Six o'clock had^nst sounded for the se* 
cond time, accordmg to custom, from the 
dull clock of this duller place, as we en- 
tered the salle-d-manger of the Hotel de la 
tour de Martigny^ in order to prepare for 
our journey to the convent by a good 
breakfast. The apartment was like aU 
other scdles-d-manger in the posting-inns 
on the Simplon road: a large square 
room, barely furnished, with a long table 
down the middle, and no fire-place but a 
huge round stove of rough marble, whkh 
certainly feels wanb when you lean against 
it, but possesses small powers of heating 
so large an apartment. We amused omv 
selves, while the repatrt was preparing, by 
inspecting the pictorial embellisnments of 
the walls. The-chief of these were four 
gaudily-eqloured prints, representing the 
me, death, and discovery of the body of 
Prince Ponyatowski ; next was a portrait 
of Napoleon, of course ; another of the 
Puke of Reichstadt ; and a large sheet &t 
views of Milan and its environs, surround- 
ing a very fair engraving of the Jlrco deila 
Pace, which terminates the Suuplon route 
at that fair city. 

We had some delicious honey with our 
breakfast, for which this part of Switzer* 
land has long been celebrated ; and with 
the usual accompaniments of excellent 
bread, equally good butter, cheese, and 
wine, we contrived to get into good order 
for starting. Accordingly, strapping the 
knapsacks on our backs, and taking the 
poles in our hands, we began our journey 
m a drizzling rain, and a cold wind blow- 
ing dead in our teeth. The ascent of the 
Tete Noire the day before, and the sulKte- 
quent descent of the steep Forclay, had 
given us an idea of the beiuities of mous^ 
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tain travelling ; but the morning was too 
lowering to admit' of much excitement 
The clonds were hanging heavily on the 
tops of the mountains — a few miserable 
idiots, with frightful goitres^ were peeping 
at ns from then: hovels, and two or tnree 
travelling carriages, on their way to Italy, 
were changing horses at the hotel, wiUi 
their outside passengers concealed under 
cloaks and oripping umbrellas : these 
things, added to the desolate appearance 
of Martigny itself, did not tend to enliven 
us. However, we were soon en route, and, 
taking the path to the left beyond the 
church, we^found ourselves on what might 
literally be termed the high road to St. 
Bemoru* 

For the first two or three miles of the 
ascent, little occurs of interest beyond the 
•eommon characteristics of Swiss mountain- 
passes : viz. a deep narrow valley, or, ra- 
ther, gorge, with high and overhanging 
Tooks on eitiier side ; and a rapid stream 
tumbling and roaring through the middle^ 
by the side of which, and sometimes cross- 
ing it, is the road. The river, whose course 
we were now following, was the Dranse, 
which, in 1545, totallv destroyed the vil- 
lage of Bagnes, by an inundation, wherein 
145 lives were lost. We learnt, also, that 
4» similar accident occurred in 1818, by the 
fall of part of the glacier of Chedroy, 
which supplies the river. A lake was thus 
formed, which overflowed, and, defying 
every effort to stop its course, spread ruin 
as far as Martigny, where traces of its de- 
Tastation still exist. The first village of 
any size we arrived at, is called St. Bran- 
-chier, and the road here became extremely 
picturesque. The little cluster of houses is 
surrounded by high fhr-dad rocks, on one of 
which are the ruins of a small chapel, and 
an ancient fort that formerly protected 
the valley. Grape-vines were clinging to 
the sides of Ihe mountains, which were 
dotted here and there with little chcUets, 
in a most pleasing manner. The weather, 
too, was beginning to clear up ; and the 
scenerv was heightened by numerous little 
watermlls, which owed their birth to the 
late rain, and were tumbling merrily down 
the steeps, and wandering through the 
meadows until they reached the river. 

The peasants here are a civil and good- 
tempered race. All saluted us €U3 we 
passed, wishing Monsieur a ^^ bdn voyage;" 
and more than once, those who overtook 
us with mules, offered to conve^r our knap- 
sacks to the next village. The young ones, 
however, are " sad dogs." The English 
-have so spoilt- them, that they seem to 
-■think they have a right to levy contribu- 
tions on every one who passes. They ran 
^p to us in shoals from the houses and 
^fields, and shouted^ all in a breath, and 



all at once, " Bvu Jour., Monsieur, dontifiz- 
moi ^uelque chose." If you do not comply 
with this rather indefinite request, a shower 
of bits of granite follows you as soon as 
your back is turned, which gave us a very 
poor opinion of their politeness to tra^ 
veUers. About a league beyond St. Bran- 
chier, a char-d-banc passed us with two 
young Frenchmen, bent on the same jour- 
ney as ourselves. Droll things are those 
chars-d'banc, and worth stopping a few 
minutes to inspect. Most of tne roads to 
the " show places" of Switzerland, being 
very narrow and rugged, are impracticable 
for large or common carriages ; hence, a 
lighter and smaller carriage is required, 
and this vehicle is termed a char^-banc. 
The receipt to make one, is as follows : 
first, a small four-wheeled truck, without 
springs, and where strength is lequifed. 
more than ease. Then get the broadest 
gig'-body you can find, and place it on the 
aforesaid truck, not with its face forward, 
however, but sideways, in the manner of 
half an Irish outside iaunting-car. Next, 
set up four posts on the body, and pls^e a 
leather canopy over and around it, leaving 
one side open, and you have the vehicle 
complete ; to which you may attach one 
or two mules, as occasion may require, 
and then travel, crab-fashion, wherever you 
Uke. We say, wherever you like, for we 
have a private opinion that there are few- 
places, except the wall of a house, which 
a char-d'banc would not venture to ascend. 
We do not look on it as a carriage, but as 
some species of fairy-car, endowed with 
locomotion by the gnomes of the Alps. 
It looks unnatural and ill at ease on a 
smooth road, but put it on a mountain- 
pass, rough with blocks of granite and the 
debris^ of an avalanche, and the char^'- 
banc jolts, and bumps, and travels, gaily 
on, seeming to revel in its difiiculties. 
They travel well fi-om St. Martin to Cha- 
mouny, and we heard a wild rumour, that 
the waggish g^nides were endeavouring to 
make some credulous travellers believe, at 
the latter place, of a high road b^ng 
formed to the summit of Mont Bluic, 
along the Mer de Glace to Cormayeur, for 
these odd little vehicles. The French tra- 
vellers, in this case, smiled to see us la- 
bouring up hill with our knapsacl^, while 
they were comfortably riding ; but we had 
the best of it for all that, as the back of 
their cheer was to the valley, and they 
could see nothing but high black rocks 
coming close to the road, whilst the most 
lovely scenery was behind them. 

We arrived at Orsieres about one o'clock, 
and stopped to luncheon at the Col de Fer- 
ret, a good inn, of which you will see the 
card on the mantelpiece of every hotel 
between Geneva ana Milan. A magni? 
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ficent dog of St. Bernard was in the room, 
and we could not withstand inviting him 
to join onr repast. While we were discus- 
sing some (£uj8 8ur le vlat, and very good 
white wine, two travellers arrived, pedes- 
trians like onrselves. One was a young 
Englishman,, and the other an old Swiss^ 
whom he had joined on the road. All of 
us being rather fatigued, we sat some time 
in conversation ; and as the old man, in 
common with most of the inhabitants of 
Le Valais, spoke very good French, we 
gained much mteresting information from 
him concerning the localities and anti- 
quities of the neighbourhood. He told us 
he perfectly remembered Napoleon Buo- 



naparte, then first consul, passing the St. 
Bernard by the same route we were tlien 
takinff, in May 1800, with 50,000 men, and 
he pomted out the different houses where 
he rested during his journey. This was 
the great army that afterwards defeated 
the Austrians at the battle of Marengo ; 
and the difficulties encountered and over- 
come in the passage were tremendous.. 
From St. Pierre, the last village on the 
Swiss side of the mountain, and about two 
leagues from the convent, it took sixty 
men to draw each piece of cannon up to, 
the Hospice. The wheels and carriages, 
were loaded upon mules, as well as the. 
haggage and ammunition. 




(TRS HOSPXCB OF ST. B^mKARD.) 



On leaving the Col de Ferrety we passed 
a few farms and some very small hamlets, 
one of which, rather more populated than 
the rest, was called Liddes; and here a 
fine view of the noble valley of Entremont 
opened on our right, in the depth of which 
we noticed the handsome village of Dranse. 
We stopped a little time to enjoy this pic- 
turesque spot. Immediately before us, a 
long chain of rich pastures spread as far as 
the eye could reach, gradually merging 
from the lovely green of the valley, manv 
hundred feet below us, into the reddisn 
brown of the mountain, and finally crowned 
by its summit of dark shrubs. The impe- 
tuous Dranse was flowing through the 
bottom like a streak of white foam, ming- 
ling its distant roar with the cattle bells 
in the meadows. And this music is one of 
the most beautifiil accompaniments to 
Alpine scenery. On the mountains each 
ammal has a bell attached to its neck, and 
the effect of many thousands of these, with 



their mellow tones, gradually softening in 
the distance, with the occasional Ranz des 
Vaches of the cow-boy's horn, is indescrib- 
ably beautiful. High up. to our left, the 
mighty St. Bernard was rearing his crown 
of eternal snow ; and we could trace the 
route we were about to follow until it be- 
came a mere line running in a zigzag di- 
rection on the mountain. The air was, 
however, cold, for we were at a consider- 
able elevation, and our companion told us 
that a large quantity of beans, which the 
climate does not allow to come to maturitv 
in the fields, are ripened at Aleve, a patch 
of chalets a little nigher up, by artificial 
means. " It is here," to quote a contem- 
porary, " that we are let into the wonders 
of the mountain world. Forests, wild and 
endless, looking the true children of the 
storm — solitary cascades darting down hills 
of naked rock — craggy paths too rough and 
narrow for any tread but that of a mule— ^ 
and long vistas of abrupt hills, sullen co- 
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loured, as if the storm had hnpresaed them 
with its own dye, and gxuding the eye to 
the mountain towering above the pass of 
the convent." 

On arriving at St. Pierre, it unfortunately 
began to rain, and this continued without 
intermission the whole journey. And now 
began the most unpleasant pa^ of our ex- 
pedition. The cold became intense — the 
road was rugged, and the rain from the 
heights was pouring down the track at 
such a rate that we were literally walking 
up c€isc€ul3S the whole way. Added to this. 
Our knapsacks were dragging on us with a 
weight of about fourteen pounds each ; our 
English pilot cocUt were soaked through and 
through ; our shoes were filled witti water, 
and darkness gradually coming on. In 
about an hour we had lost all traces of ve* 
getation, except the few lichens which 
dung to the rocks ; and the only building 
visible was a small wooden hut, one story 
high, called the Canteen^ which we made 
for as fast as we could, being informed that 
we might obtain refreshment there. On 
our arrival, we found two English ladies 
and a gentleman, who had given u^ all 
idea of reaching the convent that night, 
and had made up their minds to stay there 
before the fire, m the hope of better wea- 
ther the next day. A glass of brandy and 
a crust of bread and butter put a little new 
life into us ; and, as we comd not be more 
drenched than we were, we started off again 
over the wildest ground possible to be con- 
ceived. It is called the Valley of Stones, and 
certainly the name is most appropriate, for 
little else is to be seen. The rain began 
now gradually to turn to sleet, and, finally, 
to snow, whUst icicles appeared on the sides 
of the rocks : indeed, our very muslaehios 
soon boasted these agreeable appendages. 
In half an hour we came to two small brick 
buildings, one on each side the track, which 
is here only practicable for mules. The 
first of these is called the hSpital, and is 
intended as a shelter for travellers. A do- 
mestic of the convent, called the marronier^ 
comes down here every afternoon during 
the winter months, with bread, wine, cheese, 
and fiiel. The second shed is for the re- 
ception of those unfortonates who perish 
on the way; but it was getting too dark to 
see into it, and, indeed, the spectacle itself 
in our present state, was not very cheering. 
Prom this spot the road became still more 
laborious ; and the difficulties were increas- 
ed by a small bridge over a torrent having 
been carried away by the water, in conse- 
quence of which we were obliged to get 
across as we could, jumping from one stone 
to another, now slipping with ice, and at 
the risk of sliding into the water every in- 
stant. On reaching the other side, our old 
Swiss shewed us a faint light on the summit 



of the steep before us, and this, he told us, 
was the convent. The deep-baying of one 
of the far-famed dogs sounded at this in- 
stant over the snowy waste, and although 
the last ascent is the steepest of the jour- 
ney, we knew it was the Icuit, In ten mi- 
nutes we gained the door of the Hospice^ 
and on ringing at the bell, a chorus of 
barking struck up from the building oppo- 
site, whilst five or six gigantic dogs rushed 
out, but did not offer to harm us. A do- 
mestic let us in, and one of the good monks 
came down st^s to receive us, which he 
did with great unaffected politeness. 

Albert. 
(To be concluded in our next,) 

filSTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN, BY 
HENRT LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S., &C. 

This work must be considered as a very 
attradive, if not extremely valuable, con- 
tribution to the political history of the 
times of George III. In a brief introduc- 
tion, the noble author urges the import- 
ance of "this species of record" for its 
instruction of the world, and improve- 
ment of the character of statesmen and 
rulers, by holding up faults to be avoided, 
and virtues for cultivation; adding that 
"it is a well-meant contribution, of which 
the merit is very humbW rated by its au- 
thor, to the fund of Userol Knowledge, as 
applied to the education of those upon 
i^ose information or ignorance the for^ 
tunes of mankind, in an especial manner, 
defend." The difficulty of preserving 
strict impartiality in such a work as the 
present is fairly admitted ; but, as a com- 
peuiiiatlon for the chances of passion and 
prejudice tinging such labours as the pre- 
sent, we have " the power of giving vivid 
likenesses of contemporary statesmen." 
It is plain throughout this "introduction" 
that Lord Brougham anticipates suspicion 
of his candour; and, to meet the objection 
that may be raised, of his living too near the 
time to keep impartial, he modestly urges 
— "at the very least, these portraitures 
may be regardcfd as materials for history, 
if not worthy of being called historical 
themselves ; and fiiture penmen may work 
upon them with the benefit of contem- 
porary testimony as to facts^ though free 
from the bias which may have influenced 
the conclusions." In this sense, the vo- 
lume before us must be held of rare value. 
Of its execution as a literary performance 
it is scarcely necessary for us to speak, 
since almost every day presents us with 
brilliant specimens of the encyclopsedian 
mind of its illustrious author. The beau- 
ties of his style have been so often elo- 
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qnently ' eulogized, that it would be idle 
to attempt novelty in re-characterizing 
the exhaustless fertility of his genius, or 
the ornate felicity of his talent. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with a few 
extracts from this interesting volnme, 
OQLerely premising that it contains sketches 
of George III., Lords Chatham, North, 
Longhhorongh, Thnrlow, Mansfield ; Lord 
C. J. Gibbs, Sir W. Grant, Bnrke, Fox, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, Dnndas, Ers* 
kine, Perceval, Lord GrenviUe, Grattan, 
Wilberforce, Canning, RomUlv, Franklin, 
Frederic II., Gnstavus III., uie Emperor 
Joseph, and the Empress Catherine ; with 
an Appendix. These portraits form the 
first series ; several of them have already 
appeared in print, bnt as parts scattered 
throughout other and mnch larger works : 
and snch are here reprinted, with much 
that is new and piquant. 

Lord North. 

The following very interesting letter 
is from the youngest and only surviving 
daughter of Lord North. AU comment 
npon its merits or its valne is snperflnons : 

*' My dear Loi^ Brongham, — Yon men^ 
tioned to me the other night yonr intention 
of writing the character of my father, to 
be placed among some other characters of 
the statesmen of the last centory that yon 
are preparing for the press, and, at the 
same time, stated the dimcnlty of describing 
a man of whom yon had no personal know* 
ledge. This conversation has induced me 
to cast back my mind to the days of my 
childhood and early yonth, that I may 
give yon snch impressions of my father's 
private life as those recollections will afford. 

" Lord North was bom in April, 1733 ; 
he was educated at Eton school, and then 
at Trinity College, Oxford ; and he com- 
pleted his academical studies with ihe repu- 
tation of being a very accomplished and ele- 
gant classical scholar. He then passed three 
years upon the Continent, residing succes- 
sively in Germany, Italy, and France, and 
acquiring the languages of those countries, 
particularly of the last. He spoke French 
with great fluency and correctness; this 
acquirement, together with the observa- 
tions he had made upon the men and 
manners of the countries he had visited, 
gave him what Madame de Stael called 
V esprit Eierop^en; and enabled him to be 
as agreeable a man in Paris, Naples, and 
Vienna, as he was in London. Among 
the lighter accomplishments he acquired 
upon the Continent, was that of dancing ; I 
have been told that he danced the most 
graceful minuet of any young man of his 
day; this, I must own, surprised me, who re- 
member him only with a corpulent heavy 
figure,- ^e movements of which were ren- 



dered more awkward, and werefmped edby 
his extreme near-sightedness, before he be- 
came totally blind. In his youth, however, 
his figure was slight and slim; his face 
was always plain Imt agreeable, owing to 
its habitusd expression of cheerfulness and 
good-humour, though it gave no indication 
of the brightness of his understanding. 

" Soon after his return to England, at 
the age of twenty-three, he was married 
to Miss Speck, of Whitelackington Park, 
Somersetsnire, a girl of sixteen : she was 
plain in her person, but had excellent 
good sense, ana was blessed with singular 
mildness and placidity of temper. She 
was also not d^cient in humour, and her 
conversational powers were l^ no means 
contemptible ; but she, like the rest of the 
world, aelighted in her husband's conver- 
sation, and being by nature shy and indo- 
lent, was contented to be a happy listener 
during his life, and after his death her 
spirits were too much broken down for 
her to care what she was. Whether they 
had been in love with each other when 
they married I don't know, but I am 
sure there never was a more happy union 
than theirs during the thirty-six years 
that it lasted. I never saw an unkind 
look, or heard an unkind word, pass be- 
tween them ; his affectionate attachment 
to her was as unabated as her love and 
admiration of him. 

^^Lord North came into office first as 
one of the Lords of the Treasury, I believe, 
about the year 1763, and in 1765 he was 
appointed as one of the joint paymasters.* 
In 1769 he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheauer, and some years after First Lord 
of the Treasury. He would never allow 
us to call him Prime Minister, saying there 
was no such thing in the British constitu- 
tion. He continued in office thirteen 
years ; during the last three years he was 
most anxious to retire, but he suffered 
himself to be overcome by the earnest 
entreaties of George III. tnat he should 
remain. At length the declining majori- 
ties in the House of Commons made it 
evident that there must be a change of 
ministry, and the king was obliged reluc- 
tantly to receive his resignation. This 
was a great relief to his mind ; for, although 
I do not believe that my father ever enter- 
tained any doubt as to the justice of the 
American war, yet I am sure that he 
wished to have made peace three years 
before its termination. I perfectly recol- 
lect the satisfaction expressed by my mothct^ 
and my elder sisters upon this occasion, 
and my own astonishment at it ; being at 
that time a girl of eleven years, and hear- 
ing in the nursery the lamentations of the 
women about 'My Lord's going out of 
power' (viz, the power of making tbelt 
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husbands Ude-waiteri)), I thought going 
out of power must be a sad thing, and that 
all the family were crazy to rejoice at it. 

'* It is hardly necessary to say, that Lord 
North was perfectly clean-handed andpnre 
in money matters, and that he left omce a 
poorer man than when he came into it. 
His father being still living at that time, 
his income woi^d have scantily provided 
for the education and maintenance of his 
six children, and for the support of his 
habitual, though unostentatious, hospital- 
ity, but the office of Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports becoming vacant, the king 
conferred it upon him. H is circumstances, 
byti^ese means, became adequate to his 
wishes, as he had no expensive tastes or 
love of splendour, but he was thoroughly 
liberal, and had great enjoyment in sociiU 
intercourse, which even m those days was 
not to be had without expense. Lord 
North did not long continue out of office, 
the much criticised Coalition taking place 
the year following, 1783. The proverb 
says ^ Necessity acquaints us with strange 
bed-fellows :' it is no less true, that dislike 
of a third party reconciles adversaries. 
My eldest brothear was a whig by nature, 
and an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Fox ; 
he, together with Mr. Adam and Mr. Eden 
(afterwards Lord Auckland,) were, I be- 
lieve, the chief promoters of the Coalition. 
My mother, I remember, was adverse to 
it, not that she troubled her head with 
being a tory or a whig, but she feared it 
would compromise her husband's political 
consistency. I do not pretend to give any 
opinion upon this subject, having been too 
young at the time to form any, and since 
I grew up I have always been too decided 
a whig myself to be a fair judge. This 
ministry, in which Mr. Fox was at the 
head of the Foreign, Lord North of the 
Home-office, and the Duke of Portland of 
the Treasury, lasted but a few months ; in 
1784 Mr. Pitt began his long administra- 
tion. My father, after he w^is out of offi ce, 
attended Parliament, and sometimes spoke 
and voted, independent of the opinions of 
his new allies ; but this made no difference 
in the cordiality of their friendship, which 
remained unimpaired to the end oi his life. 
" I will now attempt to give you my im- 
pressions of my father's style of conversa- 
tion and character in private life. His 
wit was of the most genuine and playful 
kind ; he related (^arroiY) remarkably well, 
and liked conversing upon literary sub- 
jects ; yet so completely were all these in- 
gredients mixed and amalgamated by good 
taste, that you would never have described 
him as a sayer of bon mots^ or a teller of 
good stories, or as a man of literature, but 
as a most agreeable member of society, and 
l^y delightfpl poinpanion. His maimers 



were those of a high-bred gentleman, par- 
ticularly easy and natural; indeed, good 
breeding was so marked a part of his cha- 
racter, that it would have been affectation 
in him to have been otherwise than well- 
bred. With such good taste and good 
breeding, his raillery could not fail to be of 
the best sort — always amusing, and never 
wounding. He was the least feuitidious of 
men, possessing the happy art of extracting 
any good that there was to be extracted 
out of anybody. He never would let his 
children call pe<^le bores ; and I remem- 
ber the triumphant joy otihe family when, 
after a tedious visit from a very prosy and 
empty man, he exclaimed, * Well, that man 
is an insufferable bore!' He used fre- 
quently to have large parties of foreigners 
and distinguished persons to dine with him 
at JKushy-park. He was himself the life 
and soul of those parties. To have seen 
him then, you would have said that he was 
there in his true element. Yet I think 
that he had really more enjoyment when 
he went into the country on a Saturday and 
Sunday, with only bis own family, or one 
or two intimate niends : he then entered 
into all the jokes and fun of his children, 
was the companion and intimate friend of 
his elder sons and daughters, and the 
merry, entertaining playfellow of his little 
girl, who was five years younger than any 
of the others. To his servants he was a 
most kind and indulgent master ; if pro- 
voked by stupidity or impertinence, a few 
hasty impatient words might escape him ; 
but I never saw him really cut of humour. 
He had a drunken, stupid groom, who used 
to provoke him ; and who, from thia un- 
common circumstance, was called by the 
children, ^the man that puts papa in a 
passion ; ' and I think he continued all his 
life putting papa in a passion, and being 
forgiven, for I believe he died in his ser- 
vice. 

" In the year 1787, Lord North's sight 
began rapidly to fail him, and in the course 
of a few months he became totally blind, 
in consequence of a palsy' on the optic 
nerve. His nerves hcui alwavs been very 
excitable, and it is probable that the 
anxiety of mind which ne suffered during 
the unsuccessful contest with America, still 
more than his necessary application to 
writing, brought on this calamity, which 
he bore with the most admirable patience 
and resignation ; nor did it affect his ge- 
neral cheerfulness in society. . But the 
privation of all power of dissipating his 
mind by outward objects, or of solita^ oc- 
cupation, could not fiedl to produce at times 
extreme depression of spirits, especially as 
the malady proceeded from the disordered 
state of his nerves. These fits of depres- 
sion seldom occurred, except during slecpr 
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less nights, wiieir my mother iised to read 
to him, mitil he was amused out of them, 
pr put to sleep. 

" In the Evenings, In Grosvenor Square, 
our hon.se was the resort of the best com- 
pany that London afforded at that time. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Bnrke, Mr. Sheridan occa- 
sionally ; and Lord Stormont, LordJohu 
Townshend, Mr. Windham, Sir James 
Erskine, afterwards Lord Rosslyn, his 
uncle, then Lord Loiighborough, habitually 
frequented onr drawing-room ; these, with 
various young men and women, his chil- 
dren's friends, and whist-playing ladies 
for my mother, completed the society. My 
father alw:ays liked the company of young 
people, especially of yoting women who 
Were sensihle and lively ; and we used to 
accuse him of often rejoicing when his old 
political friends left his side and were suc- 
ceeded by some lively young females. 
Lord North, iiv^hen he was out of office, 
had no private secretary; even after he 
became blind, his daughters, particularly 
the two elder, read to him by turns, wrote 
his letters, led him in his walks, and were 
his constant contipanions. 

" In 1792 Ills health began to decline: 
he lost his sleep and his appetite ; his legs 
swelled, and symptoms 01 dropsy were ap- 
parent. At last, after a peculiarly uneasy 
night, he questioned his friend and physi- 
cian. Dr. Warren, begging him not to con- 
ceal the truth ; the result was, that Dr. 
Warren owried. that water had formed upon 
the chest, th.a.t he could not live many 
days, and tliat a few hours might put a 
period to his existence. He received this 
news not only with firmness and pious 
resignation, l>ut' it in no way altered the 
serenity and cheerfulness of his manners ; 
and from that hour, during the remaining 
ten days of his life, he had no return of de- 
pression of spirits. ^ The first step he took, 
when aware of his immediate danger, was 
to desire that Mr. John Robinson (com- 
monly knowTi by the name of the Rat- 
catcher) and Lora Auckland might be sent 
for, they being the only two of his poli- 
tical friends whose desertion had hurt and 
offended him ; he wished before his death 
to shake liands cordially and to forgive 
them. They attended the summons, of 
course, and the reconciliation was effected. 
My father liad always delighted in hearing 
liis eldest daxighter, Lady Glenbervie, read 
Shakspeare, which she did with much under- 
standing and effect* He was desirous of 
still enjoying this amusement. In the 
existing circumstances this task was a hard 
one ; but strong affection, the best source 
<5f woman's strength, enabled her to go 
through it. She read to him great part of 
every day with her usual spirit though her 
heart was dying within ner. No- doubt 



ske was supported by the Almighty in the 
pious work of solacing the last hours of her 
almost idolized parent. He also desired 
to have the French newspapers read to 
him. At that time they were filled with 
alarming symptoms of the horrors that 
shortly after ensued. Upon hearing them, 
lie said, ' I am going, and thankful I am 
that I shall not witness the anarchy and 
bloodshed which will soon overwhelm that 
unhappy country,' He expired on the 5tU 
of August, 1792. 

" Lord North was a truly pious Christian ; 
and (although from his political view of the 
•ubject) I believe that one of the last speeches 
he made in Parliament was against tiie re- 
peal of the Test Act, yet his religion was 
quite free from bigotry or intolerance, and 
consisted more in the beautiful spirit of 
Christian benevolence than in outward and 
formal observances. His character in pri- 
vate life was, I believe, as faultless as that 
of any human being can be ; and those ac- 
tions of his public life which appear to 
have been the most questioname, pro- 
ceeded, I am entirely convinced, from what 
one must own was a weakness, though not 
an unamiable one, and which followed 
him through his life — the want of power to 
resist the influence of those he loved. 
*' I remain, my dear Lord, 

" Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
" Charlotte LiNasAv. 
••Green Street, Feb. 18, 1839.** 
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JACK 8HEPPARD. 



Bentley*s Miscellany of this month, is 
capital. The Editor's Jack Sheppard pro- 
gresses with spirit, and continues, to our 
mind, an improvement upon the coarse 
exaggeration and painful caricature of the 
former Editor's leader. We have not room 
for a scene; but here is a snatch — loquitur 

Jonathan fFild, 
" I am accounted a fair shot, as well as a 
tolerable swordsman, and I will give 
proof of my skill in both lines, should oc- 
casion require it. I have had a good 
many desperate engagements in my time, 
and have generallv come off victorious. 
I bear the marks of some of them about 
me still," he continued, taking off his 
wig, and laying bare a bald skull, co- 
vered with cicatrices and plates of silver. 
" This gash," he added, pointing to one 
of the larger scars, *' was a wipe from 
the hanger of Tom Thurland, whom I ap- 
prehended for the murder of Mrs. Knap. 
This wedge of silver," pointing to another, 
*' which would mend a coffee-pot, serves 
to stop up a breach made by Will Coult- 
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hmrst, who robbed Mr. Hearl, on Honn- 
slow Heath. I secured the dog after he 
had woonded me. This fractore was the 
handiwork of Jack Parrot (otherwise 
Jack the Grinder,) who broke into the 
palace of the Bishop of Norwich. Jack 
was a comical sconndrel, and made a 
little too free with his grace's best Bur- 
gundy, as well as his grace's favourite 
housekeeper. The Bishop, however, to 
shew him the danger of meddling with the 
church, gave him a dance at Tyburn for 
his pains. Not a scar but has its history. 
The only inconvenience I feel from my 
shattered noddle is an incapacity to drink. 
But that's an infirmity shared by a great 
many sounder heads than mine. The 
hardest bout I ever had was with a wo- 
man — Sally Wells, who was afterwards 
lagged for shoplifting. She attacked me 
with a carving-knife, and when I had dis- 
armed her, the jade bit oJBT a couple of 
fingers from my left hand. Thus, you 
see, I've never hesitated, and never shcM 
hesitate to expose my life where anything 
is to be gaineo. My profession has hard- 
ened me." 

The introduction of the Mohocks, (im- 
mortalized by Swift;,) is ingenious, and 
their leader the ^Markis of Slaughter- 
ford," whose peer is not among the peer- 
age, tells well; the humour of the^watch- 
man who brings people to their senses by 
denriving them of them, is good ; as is the 
following graphic sketch : 

Saint Giles's Round-house. 

Saint Giles's round-house was an old de- 
tached fabric, standing in an angle of 
Kendrick Yard. Originally built, as its 
name imports, in a cylindrical form, like 
a modem Martello tower, it had under- 
gone, ftova. time to tune, so many altera- 
tions, that its symmetry was, in a great 
measure, destroyed. Bulging out more in 
the middle tiian at the two extremities, 
it resembled an enormous cask set on its 
end, — a sort of Heidelberg tun on a large 
scale, — and this resemblance was in- 
creased by a small circular aperture — ^it 
hardly deserved to be called a door-— 
pierced, like the bung-hole of a barrel, 
through the side of the structure, at some 
distance frx)m the ground, and approached 
by a flight of wooden steps. Ine prison 
was two stories high, with a flat roof, 
surmounted by a gilt vane, fashioned like 
a key; and, possessing considerable in- 
ternal accommodation, it had, in its day, 
lodged some thousands of disorderly per- 
sons. The windows were small and 
strongly grated, looking in front, on 
Kendrick Yard, and at the back, upon the 
spacious burial-ground of Saint Giles's 
Church, 



LOKOON FLOWERS. 
{From KieMoi Nteklebg.) 

^ A fine morning, Mr. Linkinwater," said 
Nicholas, entering the office. 

" Ah !" replied Tim, «' talk of the 
country, indeed ! What do you tMnk of 
this now for a day— a London day— eh?" 
'^ It's a little clearer out of town," said 
Nicholas. 

"Clearer!" echoed Tim Linkinwater. 
"You should see it from my bed-room 
window." 

" You should see it from mine" replied 
Nicholas, with a smile. 

" Pooh ! pooh !" said Tim Linkinwater, 
"don't tell me. Country!" (Bow was 
quite a rustic place to Tim,) " Nonsense. 
What can you get in the country but new- 
laid eggs and flowers? I can buy new- 
laid eggs in Leadenhall market any morn- 
ing before breakfast; and as to flowers, 
it's worth a run up-stairs to smell my 
mignionette, or to see the donble-wall- 
flower in the back-attic window, at No, 6, 
in the court." 

*' There is a double-wallflower at No. 
6, in the court, is there?" said Nicholas. 

" Yes, is there," replied Tim, " and 
planted in a cracked jug, without a spout. 
There were hyacinths there this last 

spring, blossoming in but you'll laugh 

at that, of course." 
" At what?" 

" At their blossoming in old blacking- 
bottles," said Tim. 
" Not I, indeed," returned Nicholas. 
Tim looked wistftilly at him for a mo- 
ment, as if he were encouraged by the 
tone of this repl^ to be more conmmnica- 
tive on the subject : and sticking behind 
his ear a pen that he had been making, 
and shutting up his knife with a sharp 
click, said, 

" They belong to a sickly bed-ridden 
hump-backed boy, and seem to be the only 
pleasures, Mr. Nickleby, of his sad ex- 
istence. How many years is it," said 
Tim, ]>ondering, " since I first noticed 
him quite a little child, dragging hunself 
about on a pair of tiny crutches? Well ! 
well! not many; but though they would 
f»)pear nothing, if I thought of other 
things, they seem a long, long time, when 
I think of him. It is a sad thing," said 
Tim, breaking ofi^ "to see a little de- 
formed child sitting apart from other 
children, who are active and merry, 
watching the games he is depied tibe power 
to share in. He made my heart ache 
very oft«n." 

'^It is a good heart," s^d Nicholas, 
" that disentangles itself from the close 
avocations of every day, to heed such 
things. You were saying " 
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*< That tide flowers belonged to this 
poor boy," said Tim, *' that's all. When 
It is fine weather, and he can crawl out of 
bed, he draws a chair close to the window, 
and sits there looking at thein, and ar- 
ranging them all day long. We used to 
nod at first, and then we came to speak. 
Formerly, when I called to him of a 
morning, and asked him how he was, he 
would smile, and say, ' better ; ' but now 
he shakes his head, and only bends more 
closely over his old plants. It must be 
dull to watch the dark house-tops and the 
flying clouds for so many months ; but he 
is very patient." 

" Is there nobody in the house to cheer 
or help him?" asked Nicholas. 

'' His father lives there I believe," re- 
plied Tim, ^ and other people too ; but no 
one seems to care much for the poor 
sickly cripple. I have asked him very 
often if I can do nothing for him ; his 
answer is always the same, — * Nothing.' 
His voice has grown weak of late, but I 
can see that he makes the old reply. He 
can't leave his bed now, so they have 
moved it close beside the window, and 
there he lies all day: now looking at thcf 
aky, and now at his flowers, which he still 
makes shifl: to trim and water with his 
own thin hands. At night, when he sees 
my candle, he draws back his curtain, and 
leaves it so till I am in bed. It seems 
such company to him to know that I am 
there, that I often sit at my window for 
an hour and more, that he may see I am 
still awake; and sometimes I get up in 
the night to look at the dull melancnoly 
light in his little room, and wonder whe- 
ther he is awake or sleeping. 
: " The night will not be long coming," 
said Tim, ^ when he will sleep and never 
wake again on earth. We have never so 
much as shaken hands in all our lives; 
and yet I shall miss him like an old friend. 
Are there any country flowers that could 
interest me like these, do you think ? Or do 
yon suppose that the withering of a 
hundred kinds of the choicest flowers that 
blow, called by the hardest Latin names 
that were ever invented, would give me 
one fraction of the pain that I shall feel 
when these old jugs and bottles are swept 
away as lumber? Country!" cried Tim, 
with a contemptuous emphasis ; '^ don't 
yon know that I couldn't have such a 
court under my bed-room window any- 
where hut in London ?" 

With which inquiry, Tim turned his 
back, and pretending to be absorbed in his 
accounts, took an opportunity of hastily 
wiping his eyes when he supposed Ni- 
cholas was looking another way» 



Mr. Parris*M Picture of the Coronation of 
her Majesty^ (jnst completed), is described 
in the Times as a production of great merit, 
both as a work of art, considered inde- 
pendently of the subject it describes, and 
as an historical record offered at once to 
the eye of the spectator of an important 
national event. 

^^ As a work of art, it possesses claims to 
encomimn from the general treatment of 
the subject, the happy arrangement of the 
more prominent groups, and the manner 
in which the groups in the background are 
disposed ; for the picturesque treatment of 
the architectural portions of the picture, 
the management of the colouring, by which 
the gorgeous tints of robes, jewels, purple, 
gold, and ermine, are subdued ; the more 
than usually felicitous disposition of the 
masses of Ught and shade by which the 
effect of the sunbeams through the windows 
of the cathedral is preserved, and the at- 
mospheric perspective of the more dark- 
ened portions of the picture are made to 
resemble the identical gloom of the build- 
ing ; and lastly by the attention which the 
artist has given to the composition of the 
picture, and the general ouuine, which, as 
the picture is to be engraved, is certainly 
not among the least of its deserts. As an 
historical representation, it is equally 
praiseworthy. Mr. Parris has taken the 
moment at which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is about to place the crown on the 
head of the monarch. Her Majestjr is 
seated on the throne in the middle oi the 
picture; she is clothed in the celebrated 
Dalmatic robe — a robe formed entirely of 
gold and embroidery, and splendid beyond 
conception. On her lefl: hand is the Arch- 
bishop, in a robe of purple velvet and gold. 
On her immediate right is a portrait of the 
Duchess of Sutherland ; behind whom are 
seen Her Majesty's train-bearers, the 
Ladies C. Lennox, M. Grimston, F. Cow- 
per, and W. Stanhope. Further to the 
right, and conspicuous from the splendour 
of his robes, is seen the sub-dean of the 
abbey, the Rev. Lord S. Thynne. Then 
come the Dukes of Norfolk and Welling- 
ton, the Marquisses of Lansdowne and 
Conyngham, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Lord Chancellor, the Dukes 
of Sutherland, Coburg, and Nemours, and 
Prince George of Cambridge ; and, on the 
extreme right, the Duchess of Kent. On 
the right hand, next to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, are the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Duke of Richmond, Claren- 
cieux King-at-Arms ; Lady Barham, the 
Marchionesses of Lansdowne and Nor- 
manby, the Bishop of London, the Arch- 
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bishops of York^and Armagh, &c. ; and, in 
a gallery above are placed Marshal Soult, 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Dpke ,de Pal- 
mella. Count Strogonoff, Prince Esterhazy, 
and the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge. 
Besides these personages, there are por- 
traits of the Duchesses of Somerset, Rich- 
mond, Bedford, Hamilton, Buccleuch, Rox- 
burghe, and Northumberland, and of many 
Marchionesses, Countesses, and so forth ; 
together with heralds, pages, and all the 
attendants on the ceremony, making an 
^gp'cgate of seventy-seven portraits. It is 
no small merit to have given correct like- 
nesses of so many personages, and the fact 
that the likenesses are correct will greatly 
enhance the value of the picture as an his- 
torical document : but the great merit con- 
sists in the arrangement of all these groups 
so as to convey a correct notion of the 
ceremony as it really was, and at the same 
time, to give a sufficient pictorial efiect, so 
as to avoid harshness and formality. Mr. 
Parris has succeeded in this undertaking, 
and produced a good picture." 

Sun-painting, — A beautifol effect, ana- 
logous ^ to that recently produced by M. 
Dagueire maybe obtained by the following 
simple means : — " Strain a piece of paper 
or linen upon a frame, and sponge it over 
with a solution of nitrate of silver in 
water; place it. behind a painting upon 
glass, oi' a stained window-pane, and the 
Tight traversing the painting or figures, 
will produce a copy of it upon the prepared 
paper or linen, those parts in wnich the 
rays were least intercepted being the 
shadows of the picture." — [From Parlour 
Magic^ a manual of a novel Experiments 
and Phenomena for the family mreside.] 

March of Science^ — As a *sign of the 
times ' we notice an attractive article in 
the. daily newspapers, headed * Scientific 
Exhibitions for Easter.' Time wa» when 
the only science of this holiday was experi- 
menting on the inclined plane of Gr^n- 
jvich Hill. Nor wa« steam, by .land and 
water, then a naeans oifair competition. 
• Opulence of London, — Defoe, writing in 
1 7 1 4,' observes : " the street from Ald^te, 
which is' the extremity of. the city on the 
east side, to Westminster on. the west, 
goes almost in a direct line, under several 
denominations, for full four miles; and 
may be justly called the longest and richest 
in the worid ; " a remark as applicable in 
the present day as a century and a quarter 
since i . . . - 

Leadenhall Market, — Don Pedro de Ron- 
quillo, on visiting Leiadenhall, said to 
Charles II., that he believed there was 
more meat sold in tiiat market alone in one 
week, than in all the kingdom of Spain in 
a year ; and " he was a very good judge." 



To improve Beer, — When Carlton House 
was in the zenith of its glory, — " ere 
George the Fourth was king," — ^a hogs- 
head of claret was constantly kept on tap, 
which was preserved as good to the last 
glass as when first broached, by this pro- 
cess:— When wine was drawn oat» the 
vacuum caused wa^ immediately filled up 
by pouring in as many clean pebbles as 
kept the cask full, and, consequently, 
excluded the air. The plan would be 
found an exoifeUent on^ to ii^troduce into 
miuor cellar economy. Meiiy a nut- 
brown barrel, destined to t run but half its 
appointed course, nught thus yield us 
hquid nectar to the dregs. — Sporimg Rev, 

Automcdic Equipttge.'—HhitoTy furnishes 
nothing in shape of a>^ set out," so en- 
tirely novel and extraoriOinajry as that of 
whidi we extract aa taccount firom a 
French work that lately fell into our 
hands. ^^For the emusement of Louis 
^e Fourteenth, when A child, a pieee of 
mechanism was constructed by a M. 
Camus, that f>robably was never exceeded 
by the ingenuity of man. It consisted of 
«a small coach, drawn bj two horses, in 
which was the figure of a lady, with m 
footman and page behind. This, -coach 
being placed at the extremity of a table 
of a determinate size^ - the coachman 
smacked his whip, and ^the houses imme- 
diately set out, moving tkeir legs in exact 
imitation of fh^ natmral action of those 
animals. When' the carriage reached the 
edge of the tahle, it turned at a right angle, 
and proceeded along that edge. When it 
arrived opposite the place whexe the king 
was seated, it.stoppe^ and the page getting 
down, opened the door ; upon whuh the 
lady aligntedf havi^ in her hand a peti- 
tion, wMch she presejited with a courtesy. 
After walking some time, she again 
courtesied, and re-entered the carnage ; 
the page then resumed his place, the 
coachman whipped his horses, which be- 
gan to move, and the footman, running 
ader the carriage, jumped up behind it." — 
Sporting Review, 

' fVedUh of England, — Count Tallard once 
observed in ' the hearing of Defoe, that 
nothing gave him so true and great an 
idea of ihe i^chness and grandeur of this 
nation,' as seeing ^^the multitude of pay- 
ments made in a mondng, in the Long 
Room of the Custom House." 

Hexaldry^ — In., France, Heraldry seems 
to be quite neglected, if not lost; although 
tliere are more books printed in French on 
that object, than in all the world besides. 
■^Befoe, 

LONDON:' Published by GEORGE BEE6ER. 
HolrweU Street, Strand. Printed by Whitbhbad 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Coronaunications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTION: 

NEW PAI^ADE. 

The annexed engraving represents one of 
the latest and most striking improvements 
in the street architecture of the metr<^olis. 

The building now forming ^^ the Royal 
Institation," in Albemarle street, was ori- 
ginallv five private houses. On their pur- 
chase by the Society, there arose a difficulty 
in adapting to them an architectoral front, 
from the division and arrangement of the 
interior being so irregular that the en- 
trance-haU was not in the centre, nor the 
rooms right and left of it in any wise uni- 
form. Hence the windows were at irre- 
gular intervals, and seemed for a long time 
to defy every attempt to marshal them into 
architectural order. At length, this obstacle 
has been surmounted by Mr. L. Vulliamy, 
from whose design tlie above improvement 
has been executed, by pntHng m> fourteen 
fluted half-columns, of the Corinthian 
order, which are placed upon a stylobate ; 
and, occupying the height of three floors, 
sm^rt an entablature and the attie stotry. 
The entire length of the front is 144 feet, 
and its entire height from the foot pave- 
ment to the top of the coping is 51 ft. 6 in. 
This is divided into the pedestal or stylo- 
bate 4 feet ; the half cohnans ^ ft. ; the 
entablature, consisting of architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, 8 feet ; and from the top of the 
cornice to that of the coping is 4 ft. 6 in. ; 
whilst the attic pilaster at each end rises 
three feet above the coping. The diameter 
of the half-columns is 3 ft. 6 in. ; and the 
intercolumniations rather more than two 
diameters. The several members have been 
adapted principally from the remains of 
the Temple of Mars Ultor, the three co- 
lumns, (called) of Jupiter .Sikator, and the 
Pantheon at Rome. The hajf-colimgaiis, 
with their sufNerincumbent axchitrave, 
frieze, and cornice, being the prominent 
parts of the design, the other ar^iitectural 
ornamente(, , as the mouldings round the 
windows, &c., are, purposely kept down, 
and executed in low relief. On the fascia 
is iascribed The "Royal Institutioa of 
Great Britain. ' ' The windows of the attic 
storjr are entirely concealed behind the 
cornice, which is partly hollowed out at 
back for that purpose. The cost of this 
tasteful embellishment was £1853 : 13«., 
which sum has been subscribed by the 
members of the Society. 

The Royal Institution originated chiefly 
with the ingenious Count Rumford:* the 
meetings commenced in the year 1800, 
shortly before which the proprietors ob- 
tained a charter of incorporation, for the 

* The late Earl Spencer was also among the 
number who established the Royal Institution, of 
which he was chosen the first president. 



purpose of faxdlitating ttie introduction of 
Qsenil meehanical inventions and in^nrove- 
ments, and for teaching, by courses of phi- 
losophical lectures and experiments, the 
application of science to the common jiur- 
poses of life; whence the motto of^the 
institution : '' lUustran^ emmnoda vitae" 
No society formed for the promotion of 
science was ever better patronized in the 
outlet; for, scarcely had the plan been 
organized, when subscribers crowded to 
enrol their names, and ' within a few 
months of its formation it numbered on 
the books upwards of 11,000 members, 
under the various denominations of Pro- 
prietors, Life, and Aannal Subscribers. 
The hoiue of the lastitution is spacious 
and well appointed. On the ground floor, 
the principal c^>artment9 are a newspaper 
room, a reading library, and a cabinet of 
minerals. On the first floor is the appa- 
ratus-room, eommnnicating with the mea- 
tre, which will aecommodttbe 900 persons. 
On the same floor is the librairy, 14 feet 
high and 48 feet long, with a gallery for 
the convenience of reaching tibe upper 
books. It contains many valuable histo- 
rical, classical, and seientifie works ; and 
one of the early additions to the collection 
was by the Society's purchasing the library 
of Mr. Thomas Astle, the antiquary, which 
contained many rare works on topography, 
antiquities, pariiamentary and remmis- 
matie history. Here is also a repository 
of models of ingenious and useful ma- 
chines ; and) on the basement story is a 
1 Jtborat(»ry, fitted upon a scale of magni- 
tude and completeness not before at- 
tempted in this country. In this apartment 
is the vast apparatus, with which Davy 
discovered the composition of the fixed 
alkalies. The apparatus is of immense 
power, and consists of 200 separate parts, 
each composed of 10 double plates, and 
each plate containing 32 square inches ; the 
number of double plates being 2,000, and 
tiie whole sutfakse 128,000 square inches. 

It is gratifying to add that the Royal 
Institution has, from its earliest existence, 
enjoyed the merited celebrity of introducing 
some of the most important investigations 
in the experimental science of our time ; 
and its objects have been of a higher class 
than those contemplated by Rumford. Dr. 
Gamett, the first lecturer on chemistry, 
was succeeded by Davy, who, in 1801, 
came to London, and on April 25, in that 
year, gave his first lecture here : in the year 
following he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry; and witnin the walls of this 
Institution he began his brilliant career of 
chemical philosophy. Whilst he was thus 
employed, he was reaping equally verdant, 
though less durable, laurels as a lecturer : 
his style was peculiar and impressive. 
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though not elegant ; his eloquence ilorid, 
bat powerM and appToi)riate ; his experi- 
ments brilliant and original, and his rea^ 
soning refined and wonderfnlly acnte.— 
Sir Hmnphry Davy was sncceeded by Mr. 
Brande, the present eminent Professor. 
There is likewise a second Chair of Che- 
mistry, named the ^^ Fullerian," * which ia 
ably filled by Mr. Faraday; so that the 
Institution has from its first establishment 
been hononrably associated with the ad* 
vancement of chemical science. The mn* 
nificent founder of the latter Chair also es- 
tablished a Professorship of Physiology, to 
which Dr. Roget was first appointed, and 
has been succeeded by Dr* R. £. Grant. 
There are besides a Chair of Botany, filled 
by Dr. John Lindley ; and a Professorship 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
now vacant. 

The Institution has, since its foundation, 
undergone a very considerable change in 
its constitution^ Some years ago, in 
consequence of the low state of the fiinds, 
the majority of proprietors relinquished 
their proprietary claim^ and became share- 
holders for life oidy ; the dissentients fi-om 
such terms selling their respective shares 
to the Institution for a stipulated sum. 
By this means, and some personal be- 
quests, the funds were materially im- 
jproved ; but, we believe the establishment 
to be principally supported by annual sub- 
scriptions. Of late, the Royal Institution 
has acquired fresh fame a^ the scene of 
Professor Faraday's Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity, the success of which 
has few parallels in the records of modem 
science. • Added to this, the recent ardii- 
tectural embellishment of the Institution 
is BM act of liberaMty at once complimen- 
tary to ike taste and spirit of the Members. 
The sciratifie world h»ra likewise been 
heiMfited by a. Jmomal published at the 
expense of the Royal Institution, in a less 
costly, and consequently, more available 
form than iSunt of the average of *' Tran- 
aactiona" and ^ Proceedings. " 

1 * From its founder, the late John Fuller, Esq., of 
Aosehill, Sussex, a munificent patron of science, 
fhe faToiulte object of M« liberality being the Royal 
instiCatiaB. He fint g«ve i&lOOO to tbe ftinda. He 
then invested je3|d33 to foHod the above Chair of 
Chemistry, tvith a salary of £100 per annum. He 
next invested the like sum to establish the Chair of 
Physiology. He also inrested £3,000^ which is to 
•aMNmt by interest, additions, or otherwise, to 
£10,000, and then to be available for the intfti- 
tution; making Mr. Fuller's bequests a total of 
£10,000. He had, in 182», founded a gold medal of 
the value of ten guineM, to be given to such mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution as distinguish them- 
selves by their labours in chemical science. He 
liberally presented one of these medals to each of 
tKe following individuals; viz. Sir fi. Davy, Dr. 
WoUaston, Mr. Hatchet^ Mr. Rrandy, Mr. Fara- 
day, Mr. Children^ and Mr. F. Daniell ; and pro- 
posed, in future, that one of these medals should be 
presented bieoniidly. 



THE WISH. 

What shall I wish theef shall I wish thee health. 
And length of days, with countless stores of wealth ? 
To wish thee these alone, would ne'er succeed, 
With these alone, thou would'st be poor indeed. 
What shall I wish thee? shall I wish thy name 
May stand emblason'd in the scrolls of Fame \ 
To wish thee this, alas ! would only prove 
An idle wish, and be no test of love. 
What shall I wish thee? shall I wish that Truth 
May guide thy footsteps 'mid the snares of youth? 
To wish thee this, is wislilnt^'s happiest thought. 
And wishing this, is wishing as I ought. 
If wishing, only, were the Muse's task, 
And, but to wish, would give thee all I'd ask ; 
I'd wish thee all that tongue or pen can tell, 
In this one honest wish,— I wish thee well. 
L. H. C. 



PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 

TURKS. 

BY na. boub\ 

It is very remarkable, thftt, thfongliont 
the whole of Turkey, the traveller meets 
witli scarcely any beggars : indeed, almojjt 
the only ones we saw were a rery few 
poor Tmrkfeh women. There certainly 
are poor, for misfortune and improvidence 
exist everywhere, in a greater or less 
degree, bwk they are in much smaller 
nnmbers than in the rest of Europe ; as 
Mving is very cheap, and it is veiy easy 
to get sufficient money for purchasmg the 
necessaries of life : besides, for this reason, 
the poor can be more easily assisted by 
ttieir relations, or by other people. In 
general the men are too proud to beg on 
the roads ; but, if forced by absolute neces- 
Hity, they would rather become Haiduks^ or 
highway robbers, and ask money, pistol in 
hand. At present there are no robbers 
excepting on the borders of the kingdom 
of Greece and of Montenegro ; and even 
there a very few stations oi gendarmes are 
sufficient to secure safe travelling for the 
merchants; indeed, if twelve or fifteen 
men are enough to protect twenty leagues 
of hilly country, one may safely say that 
the country is quite secure. The soldiers 
at the stations do not even always demand 
a Backhish^ or pourboire ; but the payment 
of a few paras is not much for a traveller 
When it secures his safety. One circuin- 
stanee which struck me forcibly, was, that 
I nowhere saw people employed gleaning 
in the fields ailer the crops had been cut 
down. When one establishes his bivouac 
at a distance from a village, he occa- 
sionally commits the trifling thefl, when 
the maize is nearly ripe, of taking a few 
ears of it to be roasted at the fire ; great 
qtiantities of maize next the roadsi are 
also cat by the horses in travelling along, 
as the fields have ho inclosures. 

llie whole population of Turkey exhibit 
a great deal of good sense, and the tra- 
veller is also surprised ta find so few 
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penons of coarse manners. Everything 
IS done withont noise and speeches ; and 
the masters of the post-honses, too often 
nnpolite in other conntries, are here quite 
ready to attend to their dnty. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, talk a great deal more, 
and sometimes seem to he qnarrelsome. 

The population is very healthy for 
varions reasons: their mode of life is 
simple, and all weakly children die early 
for want of medical advice: there are 
scarcely any preserved in life hy those 
artificial means which tend so much to 
increase the population in Europe, espe- 
cially in large towns ; and besides, healOiy 
children are much more likely to he the 
offspring of healthy than of sickly parents. 
For the same reason we observe so few 
insane people, and persons who squint ; as 
both these affections arise from weakness 
in the nervous system. The chief causes 
of insanity, love, and religious fanaticism, 
have little influence in Turkey, owing to 
the mode of life. For .like reasons, and 
owing to the absence of many of the fac- 
titious wants of Europe, cases of suicide 
and duels are hardly known: indeed it 
appears, that the Servians who emigrate 
ftom tiieir own countiy into Hungary, 
wisely retain their dislike to those two 
evils of modem society. Suicide, however, 
excites no very ffreat sensation, as life is 
held cheap ; as for duels, the Turks think 
it no disgrace to avow their love of life, 
and refuse this mode of settling between 
right and wrong; althouffh our wisest 
legislators are still obliged, in a certain 
degree, to allow the practice in the present 
corrupt state of society. It is the general 
custom to marry pretty young. The goitre 
is a rare disease, and there are few blind 
people, or when cases of blindness occur, 
they generally arise from accidental causes, 
ill-treated diseases, or the frequent ravages 
of the smallpox. Vaccination is employed 
in Servia and some of the large towns of 
Turkey. . There are few maimed or bandy- 
legged people. 

.The number of cutaneous diseases seems 
to be small, and much less than in Asia 
Minor. ,With the exception of the Jews, 
the other inhabitants are, considering their 
state of civilization, pretty cleanly ; the 
fashion of shaving nearly the whole head 
is a good one in i^aa respect. The chief 
diseases are intermittent and typhoid fe- 
vers, nervous affections, and inflammatory 
diseases ; to these the plague is to be added 
in the maritime towns. 

As the Turks have more leisure and 
more factitious wants than their Christian 
fellow-subjects, they are liable to lowness 
of spirits, and hypochondriacal and other 
nervouis affections, from which the Chris- 
tians are quite exempted. On the other 



hand, the stoicism and good temper of the 
well-bred Turk, and his love for children, 
and all kinds of animals, are well known. 
He also possesses the noble quality of 
faithfully keeping his promise, and to such 
an extent is this relied on, that the most 
important transactions are settied by merely 
shaking hands with each other ; a practice 
which has also been parUy adopted by the 
Christians in smaller matters. I may add 
that the general ignorance of writing has 
induced tiie Turks to make use of a parti- 
cular apparatus for calculating sums of 
money, &c. By means of smaU pieces of 
wood, cut into various shapes, they trans- 
act their business as well as our best 
writers. In many of the inns, instead of 
a writing-table, these pieces of wood are 
to be seen hanging up at the comer of the 
innkeeper's room. 

^ In regard to the social life, in the inte- 
rior of the country, at a distance from the 
maritime towns, in which one finds, in a 
greater or less degree, European fashions 
and entertainments, each family is obliged 
to seek its chief pleasure in its own circle ; 
for entertainments are seldom given, or 
only at certain fixed times, or at mar- 
riages, &c. The men meet every day in 
coffee-houses and public places, and take 
a walk together: the ladies remain at 
home, visit each other, or occasionally 
walk together. For these reasons an un- 
married European finds himself too iso- 
lated, and has great difficulty in recon- - 
ciling himself to the different mode of life. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 126. 

[This Number is rife with interest for 
all grades of its readers. We have a com- 
prehensive paper on the State and Pros- 
pects of Asia ; a Glance at Canada, in a 
review of Sir F. Head's Narretiive, and 
Lord Duriuun's Report; and a contro- 
versial paper on nie Oxford Theology. 
Leaving these mighty matters of political 
thunder to others, we recommend the reader 
to rely on the remainder of the Number 
for high gratification: the subjects being 
Andalusia ; the Sperm Whale and its Fish- 
ery, (in which a nitherto scarcely appre- 
ciated book is justiy dealt with ;) and a 
striking Memoir of Thomas Telford, of 
whose genius, however, our country wiU 
for ages present some noble monuments. 
From the first of these papers ( ? by Mr. 
Southey) here is a vivid sketch :] 
GibrcUtar, 

The north side of Gibraltar rises bluffly 
from the sands of the neutral ground. It 
bristies with artillery; the dotted port- 
holes of the batteries, excavated in the 
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rock, are called by the Spaniards ^* los 
.dientes de la vieja," the grinders of this 
stem old Cerbera. The town is situated 
on a delving ledg^ to the west. As we 
.approach, the defences are multiplied : the 
causeway is carried over a marsh, which 
can be instantaneously inundated. Every 
bastion is raked by another; a ready- 
shotted gun stands out from each embra- 
sure, pregnant with death, — a prospect 
.not. auogether pleasant to the stranger, 
who hurries on. for fear of an accident. 
At every torn a well-appointed, well-fed 
sentinel indicates a watchfulness which 
defies surprise. We pass on through a 
barrack teeming with soldiers' wives and 
children. The main street, the aorta of 
Gibraltar, is the antithesis of a Spanish 
town. Lions and Britannias dangle over 
innomerable pot-houses, the foreign names 
of whose proprietors combine strangely 
with the Queen's English : — "Manuel 3&m- 
enez— lodgings and neat liquors." In 
these signs, and in the surer signs of 
bloated mces, we see with sorrow &at we 
.have passed from a land of sobriety into a 
den ot gin and intemperance : every thing 
•and body is in motion ; there is no quiet, 
no repose, all hurry and scurry, time is 
money, and Mammon is the God of " Gib," 
as the name is vulgarised, according to 
the practice of abbreviators a^id conquer- 
ors of " Boney." All the commerce of the 
Peninsula seems condensed into this mi- 
crocosm, where all creeds and nations 
meet, with nothing in common save their 
desire to prey upon each other. Adieu 
the mantilla and bright smile of the dark- 
eyed Andalui^a ! The women wear bon- 
nets, and look unamiable, as if men were 
their natural enemies, and meant to insult 
them. The officers on service appear to 
be the only people who have nothing to 
do* The town is stu£^ and sea-coaly, the 
houses wooden and druggeted, and built 
on the Liverpool pattern, under a tropical 
climate. 

Gibraltar would be intolerable to an 
unemployed- man, as a permanent resi- 
dence. The eternal row-dow-dow of the 
dnuns, the squeaking of the wry-necked fife, 
the ton de gamisbn^ the military exclusive- 
ness of caste, the dagger distinctions of 
petty etiquette, the tweedledums and twe- 
dledees of Mrs. Minor This, Mrs. Com- 
missioner That, Miss Port-Captain A., 
Miss Civil Secretary B., embitter the dolce 
yar niente of a southern existence. Gibral- 
tar, nevertheless, to the passing stranger, 
abounds in wonders of art and nature, — 
in &e stupendous bastions and batteries, 
the miles of galleries tunnelled into the 
mountain, the Dom-Daniel cave of St. 
Michael, the glorious . Catailan bay, the 
terrific precipices, the heaven and earth 



sweeping panoramas firom the heights,-— 
the hospitality— (a stranger is a God-send) 
—the activity, intelligence, industry, and 
.taste, which have rendered every nook 
and comer available for comfort, orna- 
ment, and defence. This elaborate hive of 
busy men is stamped with all the virtue 
and vice, all the strength and weakness of 
the Hercules of England,— rof her power, 
knowledge, and system of colonization. 
Her conquest was not marked by any 
simultaneous erection of temples to her 
creed. A hundred years were scandid- 
ously suffered to elapse, in which millions 
were expended in gunpowder and ma- 
sonry, before a church was erected in this 
sink of Moslem, Jewish, and Christian 
profligacy. 

Gibraltar is a second land of promise 
to the Jews, where they congregate, in 
styes, like the unclean animal which it 
would be cannibalism in them to eat. The 
Spaniards, dreading their religious con- 
tamination, and still more their con- 
nection with the Moors, stipulated, at the 
peace of Utrecht, that the English should 
jiot admit them. Their quarter is suffi- 
cient to engender the Gibraltar fever, 
which punishes our non-observance of 
treaties. The disputes of physicians rival 
the odium theologicum. The medical 
world on the rock is divided into endemics 
and epidemics, contagionists and non- 
contagionists. Much depends, as in chan- 
cery, on the length of the foot in office : 
thus General Don, to whom Gibraltar was 
a pet, maintained that it came fi*om the 
West Indies ; and there was no disputing, 
as was said of Adrian's poetry, with the 
commander of thirty legions: whenever 
the fever raged, boards of health met and 
agreed, while the multitude died " como 
chinches." This fever is endemic, and is 
occasioned by the want of circulation and 
the offensive sewers at low tide. It is 
called into £Eital activity by some atmos- 
pherical peculiarity: the average visita- 
tion is about every ten years. The 
alameda, or public walk, one of the lungs 
of Gibraltar, is ornamented with statues 
and geranium trees^ which, indeed, they are. 
General Elliott is surrounded with more 
bombs than he was during the siege, while 
Nelson forms his companion, emerging, 
like Jonah, firom two huge jaw-bones of a 
whale. At one end is a shadowy, silent 
spot, where the bones are laid of those 
who die in this distant land. This ala- 
meda was kept up by a small tax laid on 
the tickets of the Spanish lottery which 
were sold in the garrison. When English 
lotteries were abolished in England, it was 
decreed by the supreme wisdom of Down- 
ing-street.that Spanish lotteries should be 
discontinued in Gibraltar. The tickets 
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are now sold a mile of!^ at the lines, to the 
loss, as was ibrelold, of the fiinds by 
which the garden, a source of health and 
recreation to the garrison, was supported. 
Forsyth mentions a club instituted at Si- 
enna expressly — eo nomine — for the com- 
mission of absurdities and extravagancies. 
We have had, and have, "the thing." 
The surface of the rock, bare and tawny 
in summer, starts into verdure with the 
autumnal rains. More than three hund- 
red classes of plants flourish on this 
almost soilless crag. The real lions of 
Gibraltar are the apes, whose progenitors 
delighted the wisest of sovereigns (1 Kings 
X. '22). They haunt the highest crags, 
have all the caprice of Crockford dandies, 
are very exclusive, and seldom visible, ex- 
cept when an easterly wind affects their 
delicate nerves, and drives them to the 
west end. These exquisites are perfectly 
harmless. The Gibraltarians, who never 
see any of their dead bodies, imagine that 
the deceased are carried by a submarine 
way (probably the one St. Isidore thought 
the sun took), to be buried on Apes Hill 
in Africa, as the good Turks of Constan- 
tinople are taken over into Asia for 
sepiuture, 

Next are some noticeable remarks on 
the 

Union of Africa and Eitrcpe. 

Africa, no fiat line of desert sand, rises 
abruptly out of the sea, in a tremendous 
jumble backed by the eternal snows of the 
Atlas. Two continents lie before us; we 
have reached <he extremities of the an- 
cient world; a narrow gulph divides the 
lands of knowledge, liberty, and civili- 
zation from the untrodden regions of dan- 
ger and mystery. Yon headland is Tra- 
falgar, where Nelson sealed, with his 
life-blood, the empire of the sea. Tarifa 
lies beyond; and the plain of Salado, 
where the cross triumphed over the cres- 
cent. The white walls of Tangier glitter 
on the opposite coast, resting like a snow- 
wreath on dark mountains : . behind them 
lies the desert, the den of the wild beast, 
and of wilder man. The separated con- 
tinents stand aloof; they frown sternly on 
each other with the cold injurious look of 
altered kindness : they were once united ; 
a dreary sea now flows between, and 
severs them for ever; a thousand ships 
hurry past, laden with the commerce of 
the world; every sail is strained to fly 
those waters, deeper than ever plmnmet 
sounded, where neither sea nor land is 
friendly to the stranger. Behind that 
point is the bay of Gibraltar ; and on that 
grey rock, the object of a thousand fights, 
the lion sentinel of the straits, the red flag 
■ of England, on which the sun never sets, 
still braves the battle and the breeze : far 



in the distance the blue Mediterranean 
stretches itself away like a sleeping lake. 
Europe and Africa recede gently firom 
each other ; coast, cape, and mountain, 
face, form, and nature, how alike 1 — ^mao;, 
his laws, works, and creeds, how different 
and opposed 1 

The straits are narrowest at Tarifa, 
and do not exceed twelve miles across; 
Though nothing is to be received with 
greater caution than all early accounts of 
8ie width of waters, which generally were 
mere guess work, the gradiml widening of 
these straits is historically certain. That 
the two continents were united is proved 
by geological evidences. Tradition refers 
the cutting through the Isthmus to Her- 
cules, that is, to a canal opened hy the 
Phcenieians, who were acquainted with 
those of Suez and Sesostris. Scylax, who 
wrote five centuries before Christ, esti- 
mated the breadth at half a mile; Eucte- 
mon, who wrote a hundred years after 
Scylax, at four miles ; Turranius Gracilis, 
a Spaniard, who lived on the spot three 
centuries later, and is quoted by Pliny (iii 
Pref.) at five, Livy and Cornelius Nepos 
at six, Procopius at ten, and Vietw Viten?- 
sis at twelve. The elevated coast on each 
side has rendered finrther enlargement im- 
possible. A rapid current constantly sets 
in from the Atlantic, and is perceptible be- 
yond Malaga. Notwithstanding this conw 
stant influx, and the outpourings of rivers, 
from the Ebro to the Nile, the waters of the 
Medit^ranean diminish ;«««thus Murvie- 
dro, once a sea-port, is now an inland 
town. Dr. Smith, in 1684, suggested an 
raider-current, which we imagine to be 
contrary to the laws of hydrostatics. whil& 
Dr. HaUey convinced himself, from a 
series of experiments, that the loss of 
water from evaporation exceeded the sup- 
ply, by the rate of 5,280 millions of tcma 
per summer. 

PASSAGE OF THE GREAT 
ST. BERNARD. 

{Continued from pa^ 29.) 
Hi. VI NO entered the Hospice^ we were 
Immediately shewn into our chambers, and, 
of course, a thorough change of ^ clothes 
was necessary. The servant waited for 
our wet garments, to dry them at the kitch- 
en fire, and likewise brought us some fresh 
ones ; for as knapsacks do not contain a 
wardrobe, we were obliged to throw our- 
selves on the monks' generosity. Equipped 
in regular monastic guise, we descended 
to the strangers* room, where a large party 
of travellers of all nations had assembled 
round a blazing wood fire. Supper was 
soon served, and consisted of boiled meat* 
potatoes, eggs, and dessert of dri«d fruits, 
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with wine and cheese. The Superior did 
the honours, and when we had finished, 
we again drew roimd the hearth, and began 
to talk, of onr respective ascents, each en- 
deavouring to ont-do the other in the acconnt 
oif the difficnltiea snnnonnted. Music snc- 
ceeded ; some young Frenchmen (the passen- 
gers of the char-d'&tnc^) tamed to the piano," 
and accompanied themselves in some little 
romances; then we in tm-n took onr places, 
and " Rory O'More," ** The Charming Wo- 
man," and some other very home-somiding 
melodies, nuude ns almost forget we were 
BO far from ''merrie England," and about 
8,000 feet above the lev3 of the sea. We, 
must confess It was a som-ce of much won- 
der to ns how on earth the piano ever got 
there ; probably it was taken np in pieces, 
and pnt together at the convent. We were 
told it was the present of a French lady of 
title : it differed from any we had before 
seen, in the keys of the flats and sharps 
being white, and those of the natm'als black. 
There was also a very good collection of 
music on the instrmnenE The respective 
operas of Sonnambnla, Norma, and La Gaz- 
za Ladra, several pretty songs of Madlle. 
Louisa Pnget, and, above all, a set of qua- 
drilles " Le PostiUon de Ma'm Ablou," to 
which all the etudiants and grisettes of 
Paris were dancing when we leu that cajpi- 
taL We took a survey of the room during 
the concert : it was about twenty-five feet 
long by eighteen broad, with a polished 
wood floor and wainscot sides. Several 
views of Uie convent, taken from different 
points, adorned the walls : one represent- 
ed the passage of Napoleon ; and another, 
a neatly executed water-colour drawing of 
the Hospice itself, on the left of the fire- 
place, is the work of a lady, a Mrs. Camp^ 
bell, we believed There was likewise a fine 
engraving, from a painting of Landseer, 
representing the dogs of the Alps, and 
which, we learnt, was presented by one of 
our couhtrymen who has made these nughty 
mountains his constant study, — ^the inge- 
nious Mr. ftrockedon.* 

On retiring to bed, we found all our gar- 
ments quite dry, and the domestic waiting 
for orders : we nad, however, none to give ; 
and hastily nndressing, havinp^ first ascer- 
tained if all the double windows were 
fastened, we crept underneath the eider- 
down coverlids with which all the beds 

• Kr. Brockedon's elegant work, fht Pmum of 1*# 
AlpSt Is one of the finest illustrated works executed 
in our time. It contains subjects selected for their 
beauty, sublimity, and interest, from sketches made 
during journeys undertaken for the exclusive pur- 
pose of the work. These journeys and researchef 
occupied Mr. Brockedon many years ; during which 
he traversed the Alps nearly sixty times, and crossed 
the great barrier to Italy by above thkty different 
Passes. It is truly gratifying to witness such enthu- 
siasm re warded by success, besides the establishment 
of a lasting reputation for the axiitt.—Ed. L. fV- 



were fiirnished, and were soon asleep. By 
the way, it would be as well if there was 
some mode of keeping these same eider- 
down quilts from rolling off in the niffht, 
which they always do on the least motion. 
We were, however, not so cold as we had 
anticipated we should be. 

Ana having thus safely arrived at the 
end of our journey, we will detain the 
reader but a short thne with a description 
of the convent itself. It was founded in 
the year 968, and is undoubtedly the most 
elevated habitation, not only in Europe, 
but over all the ancient continent, being 
8,608 feet above the level of the sea.* In 
the height of summer, the least breeze 
makes the cold quite unpleasant ; and the 
thermometer descends almost every even- 
ing, in this season, to freezing point, and 
below it if the wind be northerly. All 
the necessaries of life, as bread, wine, 
flour, cheese, dried fruits, and wood for 
fuel, are brought at a great expense from 
the neighbouring valleys. 

The ecclesiastics who live in the convent, 
are, at present, (1839) twelve in number, 
and are regular canons of the order of St, 
Augustin. Their active humanity saves 
many lives every year, and the hospitality 
with which all strangers are received, re- 
flects the highest honour on the order to 
which they belong. Every one is treated with 
the greatest afinibility, and the sick find 
all the relief that medicine or surgery can 
afford them, without distinction of rank 
or sex, country or religion. For all this 
care and attention nothing is demanded 
of the traveller, but to inscribe his name 
in a book kept for that purpose ; still, few of 
the visitors leave the convent without put- 
ting a contribution inthe Atmi; of thediurchy 
as the expenses are very great : although, 
like other mountain convents, this is al- 
lowed to make an annual collection in the 
neighbouring parts of France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. When any sudden snow-storm 
occurs, tiie monks leave the house, and, 
accompanied by the dogs, prosecute an 
earnest search for any umbrtonate travel- 
ler it may lave overtaken. When the 
snow has covered any object to a great 
depth, the fathers take long poles, and 
Bounding in different places, discover, by 
the resistance which tne end of the pole 
meets with. Whether it be a rock only, or a 
human body. In the latter case they soon 

• The most elevated point of the Great 8t. Ber- 
ikard, (aooordingto Mrs. Starke,) isMontyelan^su]^ 
posed to be more than 10,0M English feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean sea ; and the Hospice, ac- 
cording to Saussure, is 8,074 Paris feet above the same 
kvel; though subsequent computations make it 
only 6,150 Paris feet. In a description of the Hoe- 

gice, in Qiambers' Edinburgh Jttumal, No. 374, its 
eight is stated (from Saussure,) at 7,542 French ftet. 
We can scarcely reconcile these discrepaneies.~£d. 
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disengage it from the snow, and have often 
the glowing heartfelt satisfaction of restor- 
ing to -' light and life " one of their fellow- 
creatnres. 

' When the monks are compelled to he 
ont in the open air in severe frosts, and 
the depth otthe snow prevents their walk- 
ing fast enongh to keep the hlood in circn- 
latioh, thev strike, from time to time, their 
hands and feet against the great staves shod 
with iron, whiai they always carry with 
them, otherwise their extremities would 
become torpid and frost-bitten. Scarcely 
a winter passes, however, that some tra- 
veller or other does not perish, or have 
his liinbs bitten, with the frost. In all 
these cases, the use of spirits, strong cor- 
dials, or isndden warmth, is highly perni- 
cious ; rubbing the body with snow, or 
inunersing the limbs in ice, being the only 
remedy. An Englishman of the name of 
Woodley, who accompanied M. Bourrit in 
his ascent of Mont Blanc, was compelled 
to keep his feet in ice and salt for thirteen 
days : another companion lost his sight 
for three weeks, and a third suffered a 
long tuqae fr^m having his hand frost-bitten^ 
• Every year seven or eight thousand per- 
sons traverse the Great St. Bernard, and 
sometimes six hundred have passed in a 
"day. In the year 1782, there were five 
^hundred and sixty-one travellers, who con- 
sumed four oxen, twenty sheep, and tliree 
sacks bfflotur. From 1798 to 1806, one 
hundred and fifty thousand persons lodged 
in this convent ; l)esides which, for a whole 
■year, it had a regular garrision of six hun- 
dred men. In the year 1 799, the Austrians 
.'climbed these mountains, and attempted 



to destroy the Hospice and iihepo$te. Th&f 
fired all day from the rocks, but the French, 
who had possession of the convent, kept 
up such a well-directed fire of musquetry 
and small artillery, that the Austrians 
could not force it; the troops who were 
at St. Pierre also hastened to the assis- 
tance of their brethren in arms, and soon 
put the Austrians to flight. A singular 
spectacle this for the fathers to behold 
from the windows of the convent I It was, 
doubtless, the first, and, we hope, will be 
the last of thw nature. 

From the time of Augustus, the route of 
the Roman legions destined for Helvetia, 
Gaul, and Germany, was across the Great 
St. Bernard. The troops of Aulus Qoecin- 
na, the captor of Aventicum, traversed it 
in 69, on tneir way to encounter Otho in 
Italy ; an army of Lombards in 547 ; and 
others under Charlemagne, his uncle Ber- 
nard, the cruel Margrave Boniface, and 
the archbishop of Milan. During the wars 
of Charles ofjBurgundy, also, it was some- 
times crossed. About the end of the mnUi 
century, an army of Saracens coming fi*om 
Piedmont passed the St. Bernard, ai^ took 
possession of St. Maurice. Between the 
spring of 1798, when the French penetrated 
into Switzerland, and the year 1801, .more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand sol- 
diers ascended this mounjtain* Between 
the 15thand21stof May, 1800, the passage 
of Buonaparte took place, which we have 
before spoken of. A monument to the 
memory of General Dessaix, who fell after- 
wards at Marengo, is erected in the church 
of the convent. • AhBEwr* 

(To b« concluded in mur Mesi.) 




(•ALOS- IN THEHdSPICE Of 8T. B£RNARD.) 
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NOTES OF A WANDERER, IN SBABCH OF 
HEALTH. BY W, F. GUMMING, M. D. 

[It sometimes happens that invalids are 
the most entertaimng tourists: witness 
the very elegant " Diary of an Invalid,'* 
and several other exctirsions ^ in search 
of health." We have not time to discuss 
the pathology of travel, hnt merely to state 
the fact: dnange of scene, easy locomo- 
tion, and the society of a^eeable com- 
panions, we know, often enable ns to 
shake off ennui of the world, and relieve 
the effects of too severe application to 
professional pnrsnits. It has been stated 
hkot medical- practitioners are compara- 
tively free from ordinary diseases, in con- 
sequence of their good exercise, and their 
hilarity of mind, when they go home with 
their fees in their pockets. The case was 
otherwise with Dr. Ctumning, who, having 
snfifered much from inflammatory attacks 
of the chest, in Paris, consulted M. 
Andral, (whose reputation for a superior 
•knowl^ge of l^e tnoracic diseases is well- 
known throughout Europe,) and was ad- 
vised to smoke stramonium, drink the mi- 
neral waters of Bonnes, in the Pyrenees, 
and winter in Italy. The Doctor, how- 
ever, only followed this advice by joiniiu^ 
a friend in a tour through Italy, which 
country being "in point of climate not 
the El Dorado it is, in England, gene- 
rally considered,*^ our pulmonary invalid 
wintered in Egypt. He subsequently vi- 
sited Greece and Turkey, and made a 
voyage "up the Rhine and down the Da- 
nube;" and the first impressions of his 
route form two very attractive volumes. 
Leaving to other pens the importance of 
Egypt, as a new state growing upon the 
connnes of Asia and Africa, Dri Gumming 
urges that sufficient consequence has not 
been heretofore attached to Egypt as a 
resort for the invalid, and especially re- 
commends the climate of Upper Egypt, 
where the atmosphere is eminently pure, 
dry, and exhilaratinff. The work tlurough- 
out is of a discursive and familiar cha- 
racter; although, treating of Italy, and 
Egypt, and Greece, the author does not 
address himself to the scholar or the 
antiquary, nor aim at elaborate disquisi- 
sitions on politics, poetry, or pyramids ; 
but he rather aims at a record of his own 
impressions and sketches, of peculiar in- 
terest to the invalid, an4 has, accordingly, 
realized a Diary plentifrilly sprinkled with 
novelty, and characterized throughout by 
an amiable sfMrit of observation and 
record. 

Our extracts must be proportionally 
diKcursive with the Journal itself; The 



aathor left Paris on May 37th, 1836. At 
Dijon is recorded an excellent piece of 
advice : " I took nothiiuf in the shape of 
food, except a cup of coftee before starting, 
and a bowl of beef-tea on the road. The 

Sand secret in travelling is, to abstain 
)mwine and animal food. The less a 
man eats, the better will he stand the 
fatigue." The Doctor, of course, visits 
the hospital] 

Hotel Dieu^ at Lyons^ 
an establishment of vast extent, and con* 
taining even more beds than the Hotel 
Dieu in Paris. The wards are lofty and 
spacious, and nearly all the beds were 
occupied. Several of the physicians were 
making their rounds, dressed in black silk 
gowns ; but there was no crowd of pupils 
following them, as in the hospitals of the 
capital. The " Chirurgien Major*' lives in 
the establishment. His appointment is 
for ten years, during which time he is not 
permitted to marry. The whole duties 
of the hospital are performed gratuitously 
by 300 " Freres et Soeurs de La Charite." 
The yearly revenue is two millions of 
francs, according to the porter who wcw 
my guide throughout the building, a sum 
appearing almost incredible. Some of the 
attendants were young girls of twenty. 
It was strange to see them in the Sombre 
garb of the order of La Charity. They 
receive no pay, being merely clothed and 
fed : make no vows on entering, and are 
not obliged to remain longer than they 
choose. The ^^administration'' can dis- 
miss them at a moment's warning; btit 
after fifteen years of service, they obtain a 
black cross, which entitles them to a per- 
petual asylum, from whieh they cannot 
be removed without some grave misde^ 
meanor. 

There is certainly something very strik- 
ing in some of the effects of the Catholic 
faith. In what other religion, for in- 
stance, do we find so manv of its pro- 
fessors devote their whole uves to unre- 
2uited services of charity and benevolence ? 
lere are 300 persons, male and female, 
voluntarily submitting to the strict disci- 
pline, the irksome confinement^ and dis- 
gusting drudgery of a large hospital, 
without other fee or reward than that 
derived from the approval of their own 
breasts. That many of them ' betake 
themselves - to the omce to secure the 
means of living, I do not doubt. Others, 
by way of atoning for past sins, and many 
from a disgust at the world, or from dis- 
iuppointed hopes ; but unonestionably 
there must be some who act from higher 
motives than these. A -maii may go into 
.the splendid chprehes of the Catholic 
.faith — ^he may witnessr the gorgeous pro- 
cessions and the rich ceremonial or its 
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worship, and exclaim that all is vanity 
and empty pomp— that there is nothing 
betokening tne inflnence of religion in the 
heart ;— bat when he beholds the practical 
working, if I may so speak of the creed, 
especially as it is to be seen in the great 
hospitals and other charitable institutions,' 
he certainly mnst acknowledge, that, if a 
sentiment of piety prevail less generally 
in France than elsewhere, there is no 
nation on earth where, among a portion 
at least of its inhabitants, the visible fruits 
of religion are so zealously cultivated and 
80 richly developed. I can hardly con- 
ceive an office more irksome (unless to a 
mind overflowing with benevolence) than 
that of an hospital nurse. In England, 
it is one that is highly paid, and yet its 
duties grudgingly performed. In Firance, 
on the contrary, the Sisters of Charity do 
everything without pay, and, so far as 
my observation has extended, with a 
cheerfulness and tenderness to the sick, 
not elsewhere to be found. Indeed this is 
not to be wondered at, for in every rela* 
tion of Ufe, what we do voluntarily is 
done with a better and readier grace tiian 
services rendered for gain. In the one 
case, it is the heart tiiat prompts — the 
love of money in the other. What a con- 
trast does the life of the Saur de la Chart tS 
exhibit, when compared with the useless 
^d drone-like existence of the nun. 

Avignon, 

The ffar^on of the inn conducted me to 
the ^ H6tel des Invalides^" a retreat for the 
i>ld soldier, similar in its constitution to 
that of Paris. It has accommodation for 
1000 veterans, and a large garden for them 
to exercise in : its walls are adorned with 
the campaigns of Bonaparte, and the 
names and da^tes of all his great victories 
are there recorded. It is an inexpressible 
satisfaction to an Englishman that he 
may travel from one end of France to the 
other, and see no trophy erected by the 
vanity of the nation at the expense of his 
countay*s honour. Almost every other 
people of Europe see monuments to re- 
mind them that they were once under the 
iron grasp of Bonaparte. Every stranger 
who visits Paris has these ^ tristes sou- 
venirs" before his eyes. Th«re is the 
Poni tT Jena, the Ptmi (T Austerlitz, for 
the Prussian and Austrian; triimiphal 
monuments to commemorate the battles 
of Borodmo-^Madrid—ihe PyramidS'^Bnd 
a hunted besides : but nowhere is to be 
seen one solitary memento of a victory 
gained over Great Britain. While England 
can boast of her Trafalgar Square, and 
Bridge of Waterloo, France must be con- 
tent with the bitter recollections that these 
juames inspire. Nothing would wound me 



more, or more effectually take from the 
enjoyment of foreign travel, than the 
sight of objects that woxdd for ever re- 
mind me of my country's defeat; but 
happily for every Englishman, he may 
wander from the rising to the setting sun, 
without fear of these unwelcome intruders 
on his peace. 

[The folly of an Englishman who '^gave 
himself the airs of tl^ great Mogul,'' at 
the Table d'H6te at Marseilles, elicits the 
following remark :] 

I would ask no worse sign of a man's 
head or heart, than to see him attempt a 
display of consequence, in presence of a 
number of strangers, more e^^ecially such 
strangers being of a nation ai£ferent fit>m 
his own. 

[The Doctor embarks at Marseilles on 
board the Pharamond steam-boat.] 

The captain is a very agreeable man, a 
Frenchman, who has made several voy- 
ages to India. The engineer is an En- 
glishman, and all the machinery made in 
England. This appears to be generally 
the case in tiie French steam-boats, and is 
a flattering testimony to the smeriority of 
our mechanical industry. The captain 
told me that the mere duty levied by 
France on the machinery of this vessel 
amounted to the enormous sum of 33,000 
francs! 

Genoa, 

The dinner was most abundant, well 
dressed, and more d V AngtcUse than in 
France. Vegetables were served along 
with the meat, which is never done by the 
French; and I saw salt-spoons, for the 
first time since I left England. 

Our tourist embaiks at Leghorn, and 
Journeying onward, visits 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa, 

Our guide assured us that the tower 
was built designedly with a slope, and he 
described it as a Uzarrerie of the architect. 
1 cannot believe this. Sir John LesUe, in 
his lectures, on giving an account of this 
tower, used to attribute its stability to the 
cohesion of the mortar, which was suffi- 
cient to maintain it erect, in spite of its 
being otd of the condition required by 
physics; to wit, that *^in order that a 
column shall sticmd, a perpendicular let 
fall from the centre of gravity must fall 
within the base." Sir John described the 
column of Pisa to be in violation of this 
principle ; but from designs shewn to us 
on the spot, the perpendicular does fall 
within the base. What may be the real 
merits of the case I know not ; suffice it 
-for me, that it is one of the most curious 
and unique structures I have ever seen. 
It is built entirely of marble, and has 
several huge bells on its top ; some of 
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them weighing 1 1 ,000 Ih. They axe tolled 
only on particolar oocmdons, one of which 
will be on the 17th, when the whole town 
will be illnminatecL The preparations 
are already nearly completed. AU the 
great honses, bridges, streets, &c. have 
immmae wooden B*aine8 erected round 
them, for holding the oil-ci^s. These are 
placed in eonntl^ millions, and describe 
every yaiiety of device and shape. I was 
pnzaded as to the manner of lighting ihem. 
all ; for, to apply a taper to each in suc- 
cession, would be an endless task. It 
appears that a thread, dipped in turpentine, 
is wound round the wicks of the lamps. 
ThU being set fire to, the flame spreads 
with the rapidity of gunpowder, and has 
the effect of producing a simultaneous 
iilnniination. 

{To be eoniinued,) 

LORD BBOUOHAM's HISTORICAL SKETCHES 

OF STATESMEN. 

{Concluded from p, 29.) 

[We return to this attractive work for 
the sake of a few miscellaneous extracts, 
from various sketches.] 

Irregularities of G^msiW.— To genius ir- 
jegularity is incident, and the greatest 
genius is often marked by eccentricity, as 
if it disdained to move in the vulgar orbit. 
IIen«e, he who is fitted by his nature, and 
trained by his habits, to be an accom- 
plished '^ pilot in extremity," and whose 
inclinations carry him forth ^^ to seek the 
deep when the waves run hig^," may be 
found, if not *^to steer toQ near the 
shore," yet to dec^ise the sunken rocks 
which they that can only be trusted in 
ealm weather would have more surely 
avoided. 

Test of Gr€aeHe33,-^The true test of a 
great man — ^that at least which must se* 
cure his place among the highest order of 
great men-»is his having been in advance 
of his age. This it is which decides whe- 
ther or not he has carried forward the 
grand plan of human improvement ; has 
conformed his views and adapted his con- 
duct Ijo the exbting circumstances of so- 
ciety, or changed those so as to better its 
condition ; has been one of the lights of 
the world, or only reflected the borrowed 
rays of former luminaries, and sat in the 
same shade with the rest of bis generation 
at the same twilight or the same dawn. 

Oratory of Lord Chatham, 
All accounts represent these effects to 
have been prodigious. The spirit and ve- 
hemence which animated its greater pas- 
sages — ^their perfect application to the 
subject-matter of debate — ^the apposite- 
ness of his invective to the individual as- 
sailed — ^the boldLess of the feats which he 



ventured upon-^-the grandeur of the ideas 
which he unfolded—- the heart-stirring na- 
ture of his appeals— are all confessed by 
the united testimony of his contempo- 
raries ; and the fragments which remain 
hear out, to a considerable extent, such 
representations ; nor are we likely to be 
misled by those fragments, for the more 
striking portions were certainly the ones 
least likely to be either forgotten or fabri- 
cated. To these mighty attractions was 
added the imposing, the animating, the 
co mman d in g power of a countenance sini 
gularly expressive; an eye so piercing 
that hiurdly any one could stand its glare ; 
and a manner altogether singularly strik-. 
ing, original, and characteristic, notwith- 
standing a peculiarly defective and even 
awkward action. Latterly, indeed, his 
infirmities precluded all action ; and he is 
described as standing in the House of 
Lords leaning upon his crutch, and speak- 
ing for ten minutes together in an xmder- 
tone of voice scarcely audible, but raising 
his notes to their full pitch when he broke 
out into one of his grand bursts of in- 
vective or exclamation. But, in his earlier 
time, his whole manner is represented as 
having been beyQud conception animated 
and imposing. Indeed the things which 
he effected principally by means of it, or 
at least which notning but a most striking 
and commanding tone could have made it 
possible to attempt, almost exceed belief. 
Some of these sallies are, indeed, examples 
of that approach made to the ludicrous by 
the sublime, which has been charged upon 
him as a prevailing fault, and represented 
under the name of Charlatanerie^'^ fa- 
vourite phrase with his adversaries, as 
in later times it has been with the ig- 
norant undervaluers of Lord Erskine. It 
is related that once in the House of Com- 
mons he began a speech with the words— 
^' Sugar, Mr. Speaker," — and then, ob- 
serving a smile to pervade the audience^ 
he paused, looked fiercely around, and with 
a loud voice, rising in its notes and swell- 
ing into vehement anger, he is said to 
have pronounced again the word '^ Sugar 1 " 
three times, and having thus quelled the 
house, and extinguished every appearance 
of levity or laughter, turned round and 
disdaininlly asked, ^*Who will laugh at 
sugar now ?" We have the anecdote upon 
good traditional authority; that it was 
believed by those who had &e best mean^i 
of knowing Lord Chatham is certain ; and 
this of itself shews their sense of the ex^ 
traordinary powers of his manner, and 
tiie reach of his audacity in trusting to 
those powers. 

• • • • • 

It remains to speak of Lord Chatham 
as a private man, and he appears to hi^v« 
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been, in all respects, exemplary and 
amiable. His disposition was exceeidingly 
affectionate. The pride, bordering upon 
insolence, in which ne shewed himself en- 
cased to the world, fell naturally from 
him, and without anv effort to pnt. it ofi^ 
as he crossed the threshold ot his own 
door. To all his family he was simple, 
kindly, and gentle. HLs pnrsnits were of 
a nature that shewed how much he loved 
to unbend himself. He delighted in poetry 
and other light reading ; was fond of 
music ; loved the country ; took peculiar 
pleasure in gardening ; . and had even 
an extremely happy taste in laying out 
grounds. His early education appears to 
have been forther prosecuted afferwards ; 
and he was familiar with the Latin clasr 
sics, although there is no reason to believe 
that he had much acquaintance with the 
Greek. In all our own classical writers 
he was well versed; and his time was 
much given to reading them. . A corre- 

3>ondence with his nephew, which Lord 
renville published about five and thirty 
years sigo, shewed how simple and clas? 
sical'his tastes were, how affectionate his 
feelings, and how strong his sense of both 
moral and religious duty. These letters 
are reprinted in a work noiY in the course 
of publication by the family of Lord Chat- 
ham, because the answers have since been 
recovered ; and it contains a great body 
of other letters both to and from him. 
Amongst the latter, are to be found con- 
stant tokens of his amiable disposition. 

Lord Thurlow. 

The aspect of Lord Thurlow was more 
solemn and imposing than almost any other 
person's in public life, so much so that Mr. 
Fox used to say, it proved him dishonest, 
since no man could be so wise as he look^d^ 
Nor did he neglect any of the external cir- 
cumstances, how trifling soever, by which 
attention and deference could be secured 
on the part of his audience. Not only 
were his periods well rounded, and the 
connecting matter or continuing . phrases 
well flung in, but the tongue was so hung 
as to make the sonorous voice peal through 
the hall, and appear to convey things 
which it would be awfol to examine too 
near, and perilous to question. Nay, to the 
more trivial circumstance of his pla^, when 
addressing the House of Lords, he sorupu- 
lously attended. He rose slowly from his 
seat : he left the woolsack with delibera- 
tion ; but he went not to the nearest place, 
like ordinary Chancellors, the sons or mor- 
tal men ; he drew back by a patre or two, 
and, standing as it were askance, and 
partly behind the huge bale he had Quitted 
n>r a season, he began to pour out, first in 
a growl, and then in a clear and louder 



roll, the matter which he hod to deliver, 
jand which for the most part consisted in 
some positive assertions, some personal 
vituperation, some sarcasms at claaset, 
some sentences pronounced upon indivi- 
duals as if they were standing before him 
for judgment, some vague mysterious 
threats of things purposely not expressed, 
and abundant protestations of conscience 
and duty, in which they who keep the con- 
sciences of kings are apt to indulge. 

Lord Mansfield, 
It is more necessary to dwell upon the 
history of this great man, because a 
practice has prevailed of late years in the 
profession i;^ich he adorned, and even 
upon the bench which he so much more 
than any of his predecessors illustrated, 
of treating him with much less respect 
than was his due. The narrow minds of 
little men cannot expand even to the foil 
apprehension of ^at excellence with which 
superior natures are gifted, or which they 
have by culture attained. They are suffi- 
ciently susceptible however of envious feel- 
ings to begrudge virtue the admiration 
which it has justly earned; and jealous 
that any portion of applause should be 
drawn away from the puny technicalities 
of their own obscure walk, they carp at 
some trifling slips which may have been 
made in the less weighty matters of the 
law, the only portions then* understandings 
can grasp. It has thus grown into a kind 
of habit with some men, very respectable 
in their own department, to decry Lord 
Mansfield as no lawyer, to speak lightly 
of his decisions, and to gratnlate themselves 
that he did not intrude yet greater changes 
into our legal system by ftvther departmne 
from strict rules. But a more enlarged 
view even of the rigorous doctiines of our 
jurisprudence, will at once brush these 
cavils away, and shew the truth of a posi- 
tion ever denied by the vulgar, both gowned 
and ungowned, that great minds may be 
as correct in details, as powerf^ to deal 
with the most general prmciples. 
Mr. Fojf, 
• • • In most of the external qua- 
lities of oratory, Mr. Fox was co-tainly 
deficient, being of an unwieldy person, 
without any grace of action, with a voice 
of little compass, and which, when pressed 
in the vehemence of his speech, became 
shrill almost to a cry or squeak ; vet all 
this was absolutely forgotten in me mo- 
ment when the torrent began to pour. 
Some of the under tones of his voice were 
peculiarly sweet ; and there was even in 
the shriU and piercing sounds which he 
uttered when at the more exalted pitch, 
a power that thrilled the heart of the 
hearer. His pronunciation of our Ian- 
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gnage was singctl^y beaatiM, and his 
use of it pttre and chaste to sl^erity. As 
he rejected, from the correctiiess of his 
taste, all vicions omanients, and was most 
sparing, indeed, in Ihe nse of figures at 
all ; so, in his choice of words, he justly 
shnnned foreign idiom, or words borrowed, 
whether from the ancient or modem lan- 
gaages; and affected the pnreSaxontongne^ 
tiie resonrces of whiclrture unknown to so 
many who nse it. 

If from the orator we torn to the man, 
we shall find mnch more to blame and to 
lament, whether his private character be 
regarded or his public ; but for the defects 
of the former, there are excuses to be 
offered, almost sufficient to removie the cen- 
sure, and leave the feeling of regret en- 
tire and alone. The foolish indulgence of a 
father, from whom he inherited his talents 
certainly, but little principle, put him, 
while yet a boy, in the possession of pecu- 
niary resources which cannot safely be 
trusted to more advanced stages of youth ; 
and the dissipated habits of the times drew 
him, before me age of manhood, into the 
whirlpool of fashionable excess. In the 
comparatively correct age in which our lot 
is cast, it would be almost as unjust to 
apply our more severe standard to him 
and his associates, as It would have been 
for the Ludlows and Hutchinsons of the 
seventeenth century, in writing a history 
of the Roman empire, to denounce the 
immoralities of Julius Caesar. Nor let it 
be forgotten, that the noble heart and 
sweet disposition of this great man passed 
unscathed through an ordeal which, in 
almost every other instance, is found to 
deaden all the kindly and generous affec- 
tions, A life of gambling, and intrigue, 
and faction, left the nature of Charles Fox 
as little tainted with s?lfishness or false- 
hood, and his heart as little hardened, as 
if he had lived and died in a farm house ; 
or, rather, as if he had not outlived his 
childish years. 

Jfc&*. fFindham. 

To convey any notion of the oratory of 
Mr. Windham by giving passages of his 
speeches Is manifestly impossible. Of the 
mixed tenderness and figure in which he 
sometimes indulged, his defence of the 
military policy pursued by him while in 
office agomst Ihe attempts made to change 
it the year afW, might be mentioned ; the 
fine speech, especiaUy, in which, on taking 
leave of the subject, after comparing the 
two plans of recruiting our army to a dead 
stick thrust into the groxmd and a living 
sapling planted to take root in the soil, he 
spoke of carving his name upon the tree 
as lovers do when they would pierpetnate 
the reme mb rance of their passions or their 



misfortunes. Of his happy allusions to 
the writings of kindred spirits, an example, 
but not at all above theur average merits, 
is afforded in his speech upon the peace 
of Amiens, when he answered the remarks 
upon the uselessness of the Royal title; 
then given up, of King of ftrance, by citing 
the bill of costs brought in by Dean SwlS 
against Marlborough, and the comparative 
account of the charges of a Roman mumph, 
where the crown of laurel is set down at 
twopence. But sometimes he would con- 
vulse the House by a happy, startling, and 
most unexpected allusion ; as when on the 
Walcheren question, speaking of a coup- 
de-main on Antwerp, which had been its 
professed object, he suddenly said, "A cou/»- 
de-main in the Scheldt! You might as 
well talk of a coup-de-mmn in the Court 
of Chancerv." Sir William Grant having 
just entered and taken his seat, probably 
suggested this excellent jest ; and assured- 
ly no man enjoyed it more. His habitual 
gravity was overpowered in an instant, 
and he was seen absolutely to roll about 
on the bench which he had just occupied. 
So a word or two artistly introduced would 
often serve him to cover the adverse argu- 
ment with ridicule. When arguing that 
they who would protect animals from clti- 
elty have more on their hands than they 
are aware of, and that they cannot stop 
at preventing cruelty, but must also pro- 
hibit killing, he was met by the old answer, 
that we kill them to prevent them over- 
running the earth, and then he said in 
passing, and, as it were, parenthetically — 
"An indifferent reason, by the way, for 
destroying fish. ** His two most happy and 
picturesque, though somewhat caricatured, 
descriptions of Mr. Pitt's diction, are, that" 
it was a state-paper style, and that he be- 
lieved he could speak a king's speech off- 
hand. His gallantry in facing all attacks 
was shewn daily ; and how little he cared 
for allusions to the offensive expressions 
treasured up against him, and all the more 
easily remembered because of the epigrams 
in which he had embalmed them, might be 
seen from the way he himself would refer 
to them, as if not wishing they should be 
forgotten. When some phrase of his; long 
after it was first used, seemed to invite 
attack, and a great cheer followed, as if 
he had unwittingly fallen into the scrape,. 
he stopped, and added, ^*Why I said it on 
purpose!'* or, as he pronounced it, "a 
purpose ; '* for no man more delighted in 
the old pronunciation, as well as the pure 
Saxon idiom of our language, which yet he 
could enrich and dignify with the import- 
ations of classical phraseologv. 

Prom what has heen said of Mr. Wind- 
ham's manner of speaking, as well as of 
his variously embeltished mind, it will rea- 
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dUy be sapposed titiBt in society lie was 
destined to shine almost without a rival. 
His manners were the most polished, and 
noble, and conrteons, without the least 
approach to pride^ or affectation, or conde- 
scension ; his spirits were, in advanced 
life, so gay, that he was always yonnger 
than i& yoongest of his company; his 
relish of conversation was snch, that after 
lingering to Ihe latest moment he joined 
whatever party a sultry evening (or morn- 
ing, as it might chance to prove) tempted 
to haont the streets before retiring to rest. 
How often have we accompanied him to 
the door of his own mansion, and then 
been attended by him to oar own while 
the streets rang with the peals of his 
hearty merriment, or echoed the accents 
of his refined and nniversal wit! Bat his 
conversation, or grave, or gay, or argor 
mentative, or discm'sive, whether sifting a 
difficult subject, or painting an interesting 
character, or pursuing a merely playftil 
fancy, or lively to very drollery, or pensive 
and pathetic, or losing itself in the clouds of 
metapyedcs, or vex^ with paradox, or 
plain and homely, and all but common- 
place, was that which, to be understood, 
must have been listened to ; and while over 
the whole was flung a veil of unrent clas- 
sical elegance, through no crevice, had 
there been any, would ever an unkind or 
ill-conditioned sentiment have foimd en- 
trance. 

[One of a few portraits appended to the 
Sketches of British Statesmen, by way of 
contrast, is that of Dr. Franklin : it is very 
brief and slight, but has some piquancy, 
such as the remark that " the experiments 
bv which the identity of lightning and 
electricity was demonstrated, were made 
witii a sheet of brown paper, a bit of twine, 
a silk thread, and an iron key." The work 
is produced in good library style, and is 
illustrated with clever portraits.] 

Srittttific dpafCtji* 

PBOTOGEIfIC nnAWlNO. 

Wb quote the following very interesting 
account of this New Art from the ^thc 
rueum of Saturday last : 

The interest excited by the new art- 
Photogenic Drawing— still continues. Mr. 
Cooper, the chemist, has prepared photo- 
genic drawing paper, and Mr. Ackermann 
a photogenic Rawing box, for the use of 
amateurs and artists. In the meantime, dis- 
covery goes forward. Mr. Talbot, in his 
first Report, paragraph 7? refers to shadow 
pictures, formed by exposing paintings on 
glass to solar light. This idea has been 
carried, out by Mr. William Havell, who 
has, in this way, produced some admirable 



and who last week tAiUigpaglf 
addressed to us a lull explanatiifm of tibw 
process, '^ A square of ihin glacs," Mr. 
Havell observes^ ''was i^aeed oyear the 
weU-knownetchingliy Rembrandtof ' Faust 
conjuring Mephistopheles to appear in the 
form of a bright star«' I then painted on 
the high lights with thick white lead ittxed 
with copal varnish, and tnanr oi lead to 
make it dry quickly ; f<nr the half tints I 
made the white less opaque with the var- 
nish, and graduated the tints offf into the 
glass for the deep shadows. I allowed this 
to dry, and the following day, Feb. 27^ 
retouched the whole, by removing with the 
point of a knife the white ground, to repre- 
sent the dark etched lines of the original ; 
the glass thas painted, when placed ixpom 
black paper, looked like apowerlol mezoo- 
tinto engraving. I placed a sheet of pre- 
pared paper upon the painted surface, and, 
to make the contact pedeet, put tibree 
lavers of flaimel at the back, and tied the 
whole down to a board. There happened 
to be a bright sun, and in ten minvtes the 
parts of the glass exposed had made a deep 
purplish black on the paper. On remorinf 
ike glass I had a tolerwdy good inqniession, 
but the half tints had abaarbeA too modi 
of the violet ray. I immediately painted 
the parts over with black on the other side 
of the glass, whidi answers to the practice 
of engravers in stopping out when a plate 
is bitten in too fast by tiie add— this may 
be wiped off, renewed, or suffered to re- 
main, at pleasure. These is no advantage 
in letting the glass remain too long in the 
light, as it deepens the middfte tints, and 
does not blacken the shadows in the same 
nroportion. The fixation with saR entirely 
failed; but with the iodide of potassium 
succeeded very well. The effect of the 
drawing may be heightened at pleasure by 
touching the lights with strcM^ iodide of 
potassium, and the darks with a strong 
solution of the nitrate of silver dropped 
upon tin with a camel's hair pencil ; this 
instantly turns black : with these the draw* 
ing mav be invigorated^ and the whole will 
resemble a mezzotint print or a rich sepia 
drawing. A bladcened etching' ground 
readily suggested it«ielf^ ithavia^beai done 
many years ago, but I preferred a white 
ground, made of white lead, sugar of lead 
mixed with wax and copal, varnish r this 
may be laid on very thin with asSk dahber, 
or tMck by repeating the process ; or the 
various opacities may be introduced accord- 
ing t<T tne subject and effect proposed. 
Transfer the outline in soft pencu, by rub- 
bing on the back of the paper, and nrooeed 
to etch with the etehing point, a knife or 
any hard point to make the bolder lines. 
Thus, with the glass placed on black paper, 
the work will look like a spirited drawxag 
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with pen and iiikf or under the hands of 
the engraver, a highly-finished engraving. 
If the semi-opaqne gromtd be prepared, 
various middle tints will readily be ob- 
tained, and, by toaching the high lights 
with opaqne white, or with black at the 
back, a variety of effects may be produced 
similar to the donble lithography. These 
processes may be applied to original de- 
signs, copies from paintings, portraits, 
figures, or landscapes ; to circidar letters, 
to the mnltiplying of mannscripts, with 
illustrations in any part of the page, &C., 
without the aid of engravers, printers, or 
presses. Any number may be produced at 
the same moment of exposition to the 
light ; every pane of glass in the windows 
of a house mi^ be occupied, by having a 
back-*board to nt the frames, and layers of 
fiannel, or wadding, to nuike the contact 
perfect ; and the house being darkened is 
the more favourable for the preparation of 
the paper and fixation of tne photogenic 
drawings. Its present difficulties and de- 
fects are the paper requiring some niceties 
of manipulation, and only one side of the 
sheet can be employed. All these will be 
vanquished, for we shall have paper made 
of a quality and size £Eivonrable to the re- 
ception of tile process. At present, I have 
found the Bank note post paper the best — 
probably it may be worth while to make 
two pages adhere together, as the paper is 
very tlon. Then there is the drawback of 
fixing aiod diying^, &e., and few of each 
subject can be done in the course of the 
day, unless there be duplicate glasses ; yet, 
as the preparation on the glasses never 
wears out, causes no dirt, may be altered, 
improved, and retouched at any time, and 
only requires care not to break them, the 
art is pmectly available to those who wish 
to publish a limited number of iUnatrations 
with manuscripts, where it would not be 
worth the expense of employing engraving 
or printing ; but it is donhtml if it can ever 
be made to rival the beauty of the former, 
or the facility of the latter. There are 
many other applications of this photogenic 
process, provided any very transparent 
substance be made sensitive to the operar 
tion of light, such as horn, isinglass, or 
goldbeater's skin. This being accomplished, 
the transfer of prints, letter-press, or types 
will be very easy-" While on this subject, 
we may observe that some of our contem- 
poraries continue to argue respecting the 
discoveries of Mr. Fox Talbot and M. 
Daguerre, as if a doubt yet existed as to 
priority. There can be no doubt on the 
subject. Mr. Talbot himself states that for 
four or five years his attention has been 
directed to ttie subject; whereas there is 
abundant proof that M. Daguerre had 
made great progress in his discovery— -had 



indeed nroduced many drawings, more 
tlian a dozen years since. But we repeat, 
that the processes are entirely different, 
and the results different ; and having seen 
mecimens of all, including, among the best, 
those of Mr. Talbot, Sir John Herschel, 
and Mr. Havell, we distinctly state tliat 
those of M. Daguerre far excel any which 
have been produced in this country. 

VEW SENSITIVE PAPER. 

On March 21, were read to the Royal 
Society the following notes respecting a 
new Sensitive Paper, by H. F. Talbot, Esq. 

The method orpreparing the paper here 
referred to, consists in washing it over 
with nitrate of silver, then with bromide 
of potassium, and afterwards again with 
nitrate of silver ; diving it at the fire, after 
each operation. This paper is very sensi- 
tive to the light of the clouds, and even to 
the feeblest daylight. The author supplies 
an omission in ma former memoir on pho- 
togenic drawing, by mentioning a method 
he had invented and practised nearly five 
years ago^ of imitating etchings on copper- 
plate, by smearing over a sheet of glass 
with a solution of resin in turpentine, and 
blackening it by the smoke of a candle. 
On this blackened surface a design is made 
with the point of a needle, the lines of which 
will of course be transparent, and will be 
represented by dark lines on the prepared 
paper to which it is appUed, when exposed 
to sunshine. The same principle may be 
applied to make numerous copies of any 
writing, 

iJatfctwjJ* 

Jessamine, — The village of Mleshij, in 
Arabia Felix, is celebrated for the quan- 
tity of "yasmln," or jessamine, which 
grows there ; the flowers, stripped off its 
stalks, and strung upon threaa, are daily 
carried to Mokha, where they are eagerly 
purchased by the women, as ornaments for 
their hair. 

" The Americans" — ^It is to be wished that 
the people of the United States would 
adopt some national designation more ex- 
act than this. They have really no more 
right to call themselves "the Americans " 
than we or the French have to the exclu- 
sive title of "the Europeans.'* But there 
is at present no other choice but the vulgar 
and msrespectfiil phrase of ** the Yankees." 
Quarterly Review, 

A Change, — ^About a century and a quar- 
ter since, coachmen were regaled with the 
delicious perfume wafted from the flower- 
beds of the gardens belonging to the houses 
in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. (See 
Alnsworth's Jack Sheppard.) 
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OddiHei.—ln Niehoiat NiokUhy, No. 13, 
is a droll incident of '^ a tipsy man who fell 
throngh the cellar-flap of an empty honse 
a week before qnarter-day, and wasn't 
fonnd till the new tenant went in ;" and 
another of Mrs. Nickleby's recollections of 
'^a yonng gentleman who nnfortnnately 
went oat to Botany Bay in a cadet ship — a 
convict ship I mean — and escaped into a 
bnsh and killed sheep, (I don't know how 
they got there) and was going to be hxmg 
only he accidentally choked himself, and 
the Government pardoned him." 

5b«>^y.— The best of all society is every- 
where the most difficult of access : the scam 
floats on the surface. — Quarteriy Review. 

The Plantain is to the South American 
what potatoes are to the English and Irish 
peasant, and dates are to the Arab, afibrd- 
mghim sustenance throrrgh a great part 
of the year, whilst the leaves are usea for 
tiiatch for houses, plates, clothes, &c. 

SmaK^pox is a disorder that sometimes 
spares more than it destroys, and imparts 
an expression to be sought for in vam in 
the smoothest complexion. We have seen 
pitted cheeks, which we would not exchange 
for dunplesand a satin skin. — AinswcHh, 

Love is very materially assisted by a 
warm and active imagination, which has 
a long memory, and will thrive for a con- 
siderable tune on very slight and sparing 
foo^.—Nickleby. 

Head-ache, — ^A dilapidated wit observed 
on the morning after a debauch, ^^had 
Leander practised swimming with half the 
perseverance of my head, he'd never have 
drowned." 

The Fuegians shoot birds with bows and 
arrows, the latter being pointed with ob- 
sidian. They use a dried lichen as tinder, 
and procure fire by the friction of two 
pieces of pyrites, a fire-stone with which 
their country abounds. 

Odd j^ntiques.'^'LoTd Onslow has in his 
possession some handles of his dessert 
knives and forks made from the fragments 
of stakes reported to have been placed, by 
Julius Csesar, at Shepperton, to defend his 
passage there across uie Thames. 

Turnpikes,^ Defoe appears to have es- 
caped the prejudice agamst Turnpikes on 
their first institution ; for, writing of them 
in 1714, he says : ** this custom prevailing, 
'tis more than probable that our posterity 
may see the roads all over England re- 
stored in their time to such perfection, 
that travelling and carriage of goods wiU 
be more easy, both to man and horse, than 
ever it was since the Romans lost this 
Island." Had Defoe lived in our times, 
he would, probably, have foreseen the suc- 
cess of railways. 



Steamers, — It seems that we are to bnfld • 
Steamers for the Old Worid. A large steam- 
boat has just been launched in the Thames, 
for Russia ; and more than one large man- 
of-war steamer is aetuaUy baildixw in the 
West of England for the service of France. 

A Polish Library is in coarse of forma- 
tion bv the refugees at Paris* It appears 
that the extensive library at Zaluski was 
founded in France mider dmilar circum- 
stances. Poland has, during the last cen- 
turv and a quarter, been strangely robbed 
of its libraries by Russia. The immense 
imperial lifanury at St. Petersburg is en- 
tirely composed of the spoils of Poland ; 
for, in I7M, Peter I. took from the town 
of Mittaw 2500 volumes, which formed the 
nucleus of the imperial collection. In 
1772, Catherine II. seized the library of 
Prince Radzivil, at Nieswiez, composed of 
1 7,000 volumes. In 1 795, the public library 
of Zalusld, computed by the Russians them- 
selves at 260,000 volumes and 1 1,000 MSS., 
was carried from Warsaw to St. Petersburg. 
And, in 1831, the University of Warsaw 
lost 200,000 vols.; the Philomathic Society, 
20,000 ; the Library of the Council of State, 
36,000 ; and that of Prince Czartoryski, at 
Pulawy, 15,000. If we add to these the 
libraries of all suppressed monasteries, we 
have a total of 7w,000 volumes, by which 
Russia has been enriched at the expense of 
Poland. — Corresp, Times. 

State Pritoners,^^ln the reign of Henry. 
I., state prisoners in the Tower of London 
were allowed 2s, a day for their sabsistence 
— a large sum in those times, and generally 
suited to the rank anddignity of the captives. 

The Crocus, — The original English va- 
riety is not found in any part of the country, 
with the exception 01 the Nottingham 
meadows. 

Photogenic Etching,, by Mr. Willmore.— 
The glass being first covered with varnish, 
is etched out by a graver, the same as wi^ 
copper-plate ; and this is exposed to light 
with the prepared photogenic paper behind, 
when the enects of a very beautiful etching 
are immediately produced. — Times. 

Ancient Chapel, — ^In a Chester newspaper 
is mentioned the discovery of an old cnapel 
on the site of the monastery of Grey Friars 
in that city. It had been for many years 
filled with rubbish, and was thought to be 
a cellar; and it is somewhat strangely 
added, that notliing has been discovered 
which could lead to the date of the foun- 
dation of the building, although it is stated 
that '^ the whole is in admirable preserva- 
tion." 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER. 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitshsad 
& Co. t6, Fleet Street, where sU Communicatioiia. 
for the Editor may be addressed. ' 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MILAN. 

It was a fine day last automn, when we 
first arrived at Milan. The roguish vet- 
turier we had engaged to convey ns from 
Novara, had lingered so on the road, 
eating boiled chesnutci, and talking to 
any mends he met, totally unmindful of 
his passengers, that we were not sorry 
when our conveyance rolled easily along 
the stone carriage tracks of this elegant 
city. The vehicle itself was something, in 
appearance, between a shabby hackney- 
coach and that species of carriage which 
we remember to have purchased, in our 
juvenile days, at the toy-stalls of our fair, 
for a halfpenny ; and which consisted of a 
little box on wheels, with four sides taper- 
ing towards the bottom, and furnished 
with a little square window; the colour 
being yellow, ingeniously dotted with red 
at certain intervals; wim a hole in the 
front boot to put a bit of string through, 
in order to drag it after us. 

Our only compagnon de voyage was an 
old priest — a wortiiy fellow with whom 
we divided some hard-boiled eggs we had 
bought at Verceil for sustenance on the 
road ; and who, in return, gave us much 
useful information as to how we should 
employ our time to the best advantage 
whilst staying at MUan. From his recom- 
mendation, we put up at the Albergo deUa 
Croce Bianca^ a neat, clean, and comfort- 
able inn, situated in the Corso di Porta 
yercellina; and we were far frpm being 
displeased with our acconmiodations. The 
master was a good-tempered Italian, the 
gari}on spoke tolerable French; and the 
charges were extremely moderate, being 
the greatest advantage of all ; for we were 
travelling en etttdiant^ with all our little 
stock of wealth around our waists in a 
leathern girdle, and we knew, the longer 
this was made to last, the more we should 
be able to see for it. 

We dined that day d la belle etofle in 
the inn-yard. The inn itself was a minia- 
ture resemblance of a London coaching- 
hotel, having galleries on three sides of 
the square, formed by its buildings, which 
were covered with grape-vines in full 
luxuriance: this, we own, was different 
firom England. The tables were laid at the 
end nearest the entrance to the house, 
and we enjoyed a novel and pleasing re- 
past. In the card of the hotel, we were 
promised cucina finita tanto a pasto che a 
conto, vini efuiaiti eTogni yualita anche 
esteri; and we had no reason to complain. 
Travellers were arriving and departing 
during the whole time, while the evening 
was so calm and lovely, that the flame of 
our candles never once waved, although 
they were unprovided with shades. 

^^And now," we said, having finished 



an excellent dinner, **we will go to X«a 
Scala.*' Probably, we were the first tra- 
vellers that ever walked three hundred 
miles to go to the opera, but such was one 
of the great objects of our tour to Milan 
fi'om Geneva: indeed, we always had a 
play-going propensity, a lingering fond- 
ness for the dirty doorways of a play- 
house, and a penect veneration for the 
check-takers and box-keepers, which latter 
class, we used to think, must be the hap- 
piest men in existence, because they saw 
the play for nothing every night. But an 
unexpected difficulty presented itself: the 
garffon thought that caps were not admitted 
to the pit— we must have hats. Here was 
a dilemma; we had only two old blue 
MacintOvsh caps, bought in England, and 
we could not go bareheaded, so must hire 
some hats for the evening. Accordingly, 
we set out in search of a shop where we 
could be supplied with them, and having 
foxmd one, entered into a bargain with the 
marchand^ to allow us one a piece upon 
payment of two francs each ; afler much 
haggling and misunderstanding, it is true, 
for our Italian and his French were about 
upon a par. Subsequently, this adventure 
amused us ; for we had been misinformed 
by the gar^n., so that ^when we got into 
the theatre, ours were the only hats there, 
almost every one wearing a casquette. 

We had walked two or three times 
backwards and forwards from our inn to 
the theatre during the day, so that we 
might not lose the way in the evening; 
and this was a good plan, for Milan is 
rather intricate to strangers, very few of 
the streets running in right lines. The 
doors opened at seven, and the opera 
commenced at eight. We paid two firancs 
and a half (French) for entrance to the 
pit, and passing along a low corridor, lined 
by the Austrian guard in their very funny 
blue pantaloons and half-boots, found 
ourselves in this renowned scUle, Perhaps, 
the first feeling on entering La Scala is 
that of disappointment — at least, we ex- 
perienced it so : it is not until you have 
looked around you, and become aware of 
your own Insignificance in the area, that 
its vast dimensions are apparent, and 
then yon perceive that it is mdeed magni- 
ficent. There is, however, one drawback : 
it is badly lighted, one chandelier alone 
throwing its lustre over the whole interior, 
and that, we thought, by no means so 
large as the lustre at our Astley's. All 
the light is thrown upon the stage — the 
audience being in comparative gloom. 
This, of course, greatly deteriorates the 
splendour of the uieatre, but rather adds 
to its appearance of immensity. The 
decorations were clean and light, having 
been newly furnished for the coronation of 
the Emperor of Austria. 
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.' By a fortanate coincidence, for we had 
wished it might be so, the opera was 
the divine Sonnambula of Beluni. We 
have always thought the music of this 
opera the most pathetic and heart-touching 
in existence. Perhaps, associations, (and 
how strongly are we governed by them !) 
may have flung a ftirther charm over it. 
Many scenes — ^many lights and shadows 
of our past life, important and varied as 
an existence of not many years can com- 

Srise, have been so closely connected with 
16 music and representations of our 
favourite 0]>era, that we never hear it 
without a thrill of intense emotion — a 
feeling that we can scarcely define as 
allied to pain or pleasure, so equally do 
they mingle. Every passage— «very bar — 
calls up some recollection of bygone times : 
from the joyous " Fiwi Amina " of the 
commencing scene, to the beautiftil " Ah t 
nm gtunge" of the finale, "memory will 
bring back the feeling" of past hours; 
which, although sometimes " fraught with 
sadness," we would not willingly forget. 

But there were other associations con* 
nected with Xa SccUa that awakened a 
lively interest in us. It was here poor 
Malibran carried all before her : this was 
the scene of her ^eatest triumphs, and 
here is her name still venerated. A hand- 
some bust has been placed in the foyer of 
the theatre to her memory, since last 
antmnn ; but this souvenir was not needed. 
The names of Amina and Fldelio are so 
coupled with her own, that as long as 
those operas are played, she will not be 
forgotten. 

The ballet came between the first and 
second acts of the opera, and was called 
" / Figli di Edoardo JUL,'* founded, as the 
reader may suppose, on the murder of the 
^oung princes in the Towei>->-an odd sub- 
ject for a ballet truly! The costumes, 
however, were exceedingly splendid and 
correct; but there was too much panto- 
mime, everybody moving at once to i^e 
time of tiie music, which had ratiher a 
droll effect, especially when the stage was 
fiill. The princes were saved just in time, 
by some character we could not under- 
stand at all; and the ballet concluded 
with a view of St. Paul's illuminated, 
and the Coronation-procession up Ludgate- 
hill I A great many of the audience left 
as it finished, but we remained during the 
whole performance, and were highly grati- 
fied. Several of the company near us 
were speaking of Emesta Grisi, who had 
lately made her debilt here. We heard 
her afterwards at Paris : what successftd 
points she made, she had evidently been 
tutored in, most probably, by her fair 
relative Giulia. 

On returning home, we had another 
treat, and one that we shall long remem- 



ber : it was the view of Milan cathedral, 
b^ moonlight. Its dazzling whiteness, its 
rich architecture, and its fair and costly 
proportions, made it appear as the crea- 
tion of some brilliant dream. We will not 
attempt to describe it, for the beauty of its 
outlines in the calm moonbeams cannot 
even be imagined. Upon the whole, we 
thought this evening worth the entire 
trouble of the journey, not only from 
Paris, but firom our own retired village in 
Surrey. 

[The theatre of La Scala^ built after the 
designs of Piermarini, is deemed, with 
respect to architecture, the most beautifhl 
opera-house in Europe; and, except the 
great theatre at Parma, and that of S« 
Carlo at Naples, it is the most spacious. 
The stage-decorations, also, are splendid 
and classical ; and the orchestra is, gene- 
rally speaking, the best in Italy ; but the 
circumstance most creditable to this, and, 
indeed, to every other, theatre on the Con- 
tinent, is that perfect decorum which 
enables ladies, though unattended, to go, 
return, and even walk fi-om box to box, 
without the slightest chance of receiving 
an insult. — Mrs, Siarke.] 

As a souvenir of our journey, we append 
the beautifiil Medal, struck in conunemo- 
ration of the recent coronation of the 
Emperor of Austria, at Milan. It is the 
production of L. Manfredini, and is a 
most successful specimen of his exquisite 
art. The figures are bold and effective ; 
the reverse representing the Emperor 
kneeling to receive the iron crown, (corona 
ferrea,) firom the hands of the Arch- 
bishop.* Albert. 

THE REV. SAMUEL HOOLE, 
Only son of John Hoole, the translator of 
Taaso and Ariosto, died, at an advanced 
age, last month, at Tenterden, in Kent. 
In early life, he ranked among the literary 
characters tiiat adorned the last century ; 
and, for some years before his death, had 
outlived all the persons who frequented 
the coHversazzioni of Dr. Johnson. In 1782, 
Mr. Hoole published Modem Manners, or 
the Country Cousins ; and about the same 
period, another poem, called Edward the 
Curate ; and though both productions have 
been long since fast sailing down the 
stream of oblivion, yet, fifty years ago, they 
obtained for the author an ephemeral ce- 
lebrity. Within the last ten years, Mr. 
Hoole published some volumes of sermons, 
which nave been much approved. By the 
will of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Hoole was enabled 
to take from his library and effects such 
books and frDniture as he might think 

* The engraving is the sixe of the medal. An 
impression, in bronze, of this handsome work, has 
lately been presented to the British lAuseum, bjr 
Mr. Smith, of Lisle-atreet, LeicMter-squaie. 
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proper to select, by way of memorial of 
that great personage. In pursnance of 
which, he chose a chair in which Dr. John- 
son nsnally sat, and the desk npon which 
he had written the greater number of the 
papers of the Rambler ; both of which Mr. 
Hoole used constantly, until nearly the day 
of his death. Among the virtues of the 
deceased may be enumerated a great libe- 
rality of sentiment with regard to religion ; 
strict integrity in the payment of debts ; 
an inflexible regard to tiie obligation of 
his word ; an abhorrence of falsehood under 
any circumstances ; a remarkable firmness 
and decision of character ; and an exercise 
of charity from a principle of duty. A 
slight acquaintance with mankind shews 
us that these virtues of the severer cast 
are generally met with in persons more 
admired than beloved ; thus, it must be 
acknowledged that Mr. Hoole was cold 
and repulsive in his maimers, and altoge- 
ther unsocial. In 1802, he was appointed 
chaplain to the Elast India Company, and 
resided in that character at Poplar, where 
the Company has an extensive hospital 
and chapel: and, upon the formation of 
Poplar (which had been a hamlet to Step- 
ney) into a parish, he was appointed the 
rector. Mr. Hoole first drew the vital 
air in a hackney-coach, which was con- 
veying his mother to Drury Lane Theatre, 
to witness the performance of the tragedy 
of Timanthes, which had been written by 
her husband. He was educated at the Mer- 
chant Tailors' School, and afi;erwards went 
to Oxford. He married, in early life, the 
onlv daughter of Mr. Arthur Young, the 
author of A fVaming to Britain^ &«., by 
whom he had no issue ; and manv years 
after, he married Catherine Wamefo^ of 
Dorking, by whom he has left a son. 

^ R» 

PASSAGE OF THE GREAT 
ST. BERNARD. 
(Concluded from ftage 40.) 
The bell rung for breakfast at half-past 
seven the next morning, and, on descend- 
ing to the refectoire^ we found most of 
the party of the preceding night assem- 
bled. Cafi-aU'lait and toi^ formed our 
repast ; and, when that was finished, our 
fellow-travellers prepared to start, on their 
descent back again to Martigny. The 
mules were, accordingly, ordered; and, 
in a quarter of an hour, we found our- 
selves alone in the convent, as we had 
determined to stav there a day longer, not 
having sufficiently recovered from our 
scrambling journey of the day before, to 
venture on the walk to Aosta. It was 
Sunday, and a solemnity of a peculiar kind 
was about to be held in Uie SdOe des Foy- 
a^eurs, in consequence of which the supe- 
rior politely requested we would remove 



to the monks' refectoiy. We, of eonrse, 
acceded, and were not sorry for the 
change, as it gave us an opportunity of 
passing the day with the holy mtbers them- 
selves. One of the youngest, a communi- 
cative and intelligent person, told us many 
anecdotes about me dogs, and stated that 
their sagacity was much overrated by the 
world in general. He added, that the anec- 
dotes of their carrying children on their 
backs, &C., so current amongst us, were 
mere fables; and that it was their fine 
sense of smell, chiefly, which enabled them 
to track out the travellers.* Their chief 
employment at the convent is as follows : — 
fi'om me beginning of November to the end 
of May, the Marronier goes half-way down 
the mountain every afternoon, (as already 
mentioned,) to render assistance to such 
travellers as have lost their way. The 
snow is sometimes very deep over the path, 
and the absence of all lano-marks renders 
the passage difficult to discover. It is then 
that the dogs are of such use in scenting 
out the track ; and also, it is true, in dis^ 
covering the bodies of such unfortunates 
as may have perished in the storm, an 
accident which unhappily occurs but too 
fi^quently. We expressed a wish to see 
the dead-house of the Hospice^ and one of 
the fathers immediately offered to guide 
us to it. Wrapping ourselves well up, we 
quitted the convent, and passing about a 
hundred yards through the snow, we came 
to a smaU square bmlding about ten feet 
high, with a floor lower than the level of 
the ground. The door was locked, but, on 
looking through the window at tiie end, 
we could plainly see the dismal groups 
that filled it. All were in the same dresses, 
the same attitudes even, in which they 
had been found ; for the temperature is so 
unfavourable to anything approaching to 
putrefaction, that the bodies will keep 
three years recognisable, and at last they 
gradually dry up and decay. It was a 
ghastly sight, however. In the course of 
our profession, we have been taught to look 
on death with hardened apathy ; we have 
seen him in all his shapes, firom the crowd- 
ed dead-house of the hospital to the green 
and festering display in tne Morgue at Pa- 

* The St. Bernard dog has a deep Autow in the 
nose, which makes It appear double. Mrs. Starke, 
who does not cater for marvels, relates that one of 
these dogs saved the lives of fifteen travellers. In 
the Library of Entertaining KnowUdget (Menageries, 
vol. i.) it is related that one of these d(^ " saved 
the lives of twenty-two persons (!) who, but for his 
sagacity, must have perished." " These wonderftil 
dogs have been usually called mastiff, probably on 
account of their great strength ; but they strictiv 
belong to the subdivision of spaniels, amongst which 
are found the sheplerd's dog, the Esquimaux dog, 
and the other varieties distinguished for intelligence 
and fidelity." We suspect the progenitor of these 
tales of the Alpine mastifi to be the well-known 
French print of a dog carrying the poor boy, frc, on 
his back to the gate of the convent.— £ci. £. W, 
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lis ; from the worn-out victim of oonsmnp- 
tion to the mangled corpse at the coroner's 
inquest; bnt the sight of these nnhappy 
ones moved ns strangely as the associa- 
tions connected with their death came for- 
cibly on onr mind. The vain straggling 
against the fatal drowsiness — ^the accnmn- 
lating snow — the roaring bonnd of the tre- 
mendons avalanche, crashing and splitting 
all before it-^and the rending of the mighty 
glacier,— all bore share in their destruction. 
We retimed silently to the Hospice^ each un- 
willing to interrupt the other's reflections. 

In & afternoon we attended service in 
tiie chapel, aa a kind of little compliment 
to the monks ; and they seemed pleased at 
it, for we heard few visitors did so. We 
afterwards noticed the monument of Gene- 
ral Dessaix ; it is very handsome, and must 
have taken sonae time and expense for its 
transportation. The interior of the chapel 
is excessively neat and well arranged, and 
several peasants had ascended from the 
neighbouring villages to assist at the cere- 
monies, in spite of all the snow, which still 
fell heavily. About two o'clock, a plain, 
well-cooked dinner, was served in the refec 
hire; and in the evening we all supped 
together, in company with some English 
travellers, who had just come up from 
Aorta, and who commenced abusing every- 
thing in the convent, because there were 
no carpets in the bed-rooms, and they could 
not get their shoes blacked ! Poor fellows ! 
who was there to look at them ; and if 
there was, who cared whether they had 
their shoes polished or not ? 

The next morning, at six o'clock, we 
were up and on the road, or rather track, 
toAosta. It was still snowing, but not 
80 heavily as the day before, and a thaw 
was producing a melancholy drip from the 
penthouses of the convent. We had, ne- 
vertheless, a most magnificent spectacle 
occasionallv presented to us. Every now 
and then, the fog before us cleared away 
for a few secon£, and we saw the snowy 
Alps glittering in a bright sunshine far 
below our feet, and backed by a lovely 
blue sky; but this glorious scene never 
lasted beyond half a minute. About fifty 
yards below the Hospice^ we passed a rough 
stone cross, and we were m Italy! An 
nndefinable sensation crept over us at this 
point of our journey. There was nothing 
surrounding us save lofty and barren moun- 
tains of granite, but in an instant we 
conjured up Florence, Naples, Rome, Ve- 
nice, and Milan, in dreamy grandeur before 
^. We were in Italy— the land of bright 
skies, and citron groves, and olives, and 
barcarolles : we were in Italy — the cradle 
and nursery of music, painting, and archi- 
tecture; and we were about to exchange 
the rustic chalets of Switzerland, for the 
more elaborate edifices of the south, and 



the dreams of nature for the works of art. 
As we descended, pastures gradually ap- 
peared ; then a soiitanr cottage ; next a 
namlet ; and then a little more cultivated 
land, which kept increasing until the Vallee 
tPAoste broke upon us in all its luxuriant 
grandeur. The change had been most 
fainr-Uke ; a sultry heat had taken the place 
of the bitter cold we felt at starting ; vines 
were growing in all directions around us 
as far as the sight could reach, arranged 
in beautiful Bmiphitheatres along the huls, 
or clinging in festoons from tree to tree, 
far more elegant than the stunted and 
raspberry-looking dwarfs of the C6te d'Or, 
The aftemoonr sun was declining amidst 
clouds of deep-red gold as we entered Aos ta, 
throwing a fine l^ht along its lovely val- 
lev, and all looked bright and beautiful. 
We only hoped to meet here with half the 
true hospitsiLity we had found amongst the 
eternal snows of the Great St. Bernard. 
________ Albert. 

PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL 
EDIFICES. 

The Ancient Pnblic Buildings of a nation 
are the most important memorials of the 
arts, the sciences, and the history of its 
people. This is sufficiently manifested by 
the interest that attaches to the vast ruins 
of Egypt, and the more florid and elaborate 
works of ancient Greece and Rome. These 
are not merely objects of curiosity and 
study to the architect and antiquary, but 
are visited with avidity by all classes of 
travellers; and their national and histo- 
rical peculiarities are matters of minute 
discussion amongst scholars of all coun- 
tries. If Great Britain, and the other 
northern parts of Europe, do not offer to 
the traveller and architectural antiquary 
buildings of equal interest, or of such clas- 
sical associations, it must be evident that 
they contain others, equally valuable to 
the man of science and the general histo- 
rian. The splendid cathedrals and monastic 
churches of the middle ages are unparal- 
leled in their scientific principles, in their 
endless novelty of design, in their pictu- 
resque and artistic combinations, by any 
of the pagan edifices of more ancient 
times. Even these, however, are old, and, 
like buildings of more remote eras, are 
fast decaying, — are successively crumbling 
beneath the slow, but certain, operations 
of time, and the more rapid battering and 
spoliations of man. The French govern- 
ment have recently appointed a commission, 
to investigate and report on the present 
state, and former characteristics, of the 
antiquities of their nation, and have also 
appropriated an annual sum of money to 
preserve and repair them. This is honour- 
able and commendable : and we are much 
gratified to learn that some members of 
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otff own legurLatore are, at length, ronsed 
to a dne sense of the valne and interest of 
onr ituU^enous antiquities; and that par- 
Uamentary measures will be adoptea to 
inquire into such matters. Although too 
late to recover what is lost, there is still 
scope to effect much good ; to check the 
progress of a disease which may be said 
to prey upon our character as a nation, 
and to class us amongst the barbarians of 
an uncivilized community. 

A Correspondent. 

iPopitlat 9(ntiquitie$(« 

PALACE OF THE BISHOPS OF CHICHESTER. 

The Bishops of Chichester resided for- 
merly in Chancery-lane, where is still an 
avenue called Chichester-rents ; and, be- 
tween Cursitor-street and Bream's-build- 
ings, is an old house lying rather back from 
the street, and having some low shops be- 
fore it, which is said to have been the Pa- 
lace of those Prelates. In this house 
Cromwell signed the warrant for the deca- 
pitation of King Charles ; after which it 
was called for some time *^ the House of 
Blood ;" but it is now commonly known by 
the name of ^^ the Red House." Some of 
the apartments are rather spacious; but 
the fabric has been subject to so many dif- 
ferent modem innovations, that it would 
be difficult for any one but an antiquary to 
pronounce, for certain, any of tbe rooms 
as genuine remains of the ancient Palace. 
The Bishops of Chichester still .exercise 
ownership over Symonds-inn, which, it is 
believed, is the only portion they possess 
in this part of their primitive domains. 
One of the tenants of that inn having been 
a few weeks ago much annoyed by want of 
water, made a complaint to the Bishop of 
Chichester upon the subject ; and, though 
there were several intervening interests 
between the tenant and his lordship, the 
Bishop, with an urbanity honourable to 
him no less as a prelate tiian as a gentle- 
man, paid immediate attention to the ap- 
Slication, and did not desist until he had 
one all in his power to get the inconveni- 
ence removed. Dr. Otter has been long 
esteemed for liberality of sentiment in 
matters of religion, as well as for the exer- 
cise of many private virtues. 

A Correspondent. 



THE CAMDEN SOCIETT. 

" Camden, the Noorice of Antlquitie, 

And lanteme unto late succeeding age, 
To see the light of simple veritie 
Buried in mines (through the great outrage 
Of her owne people led with warlike rage ;) 
Camden ! though time all moniments obscure, 
Yet thy Just labours ever shiOl endure." 

SPKKBEE. 

During last year, an Association bear- 



ing the above name, wm formed '**fyf 
the publication of early Historical and Li- 
terary Remains," or, in other words, for 
the printing of inedited MSS., and the re- 
printing of such Documents, Letters, an- 
cient Poems, &c., as are little known, yet 
are valuable materials for the Civil, Siccle' 
siastical, or Literary History of the United 
Kingdom ; although such undertakings 
would not be commercially profitaUe to a 
publisher. The works are not to be printed 
m the usual costly bibliographical or rather 
bibliomaniacal stifle, but ^^in the most 
convenient form, and at the least possible 
expense that is consistent with the produc- 
tion of useful volumes." To secure a wide 
extension of this excellent design, the an- 
nual subscription is limited to one pound, 
and each subscriber is entitied to one copy 
of every work printed. The number of 
subscribers is limited, (by motives of eco- 
nomy,) to 1,000 : there are already enrolled 
900 ; and, before the 2Dd of May, (the an- 
niversary of Camden's birth,) and the first 
General Meeting, the list, it is expected, 
willbefiUed. 

The Society consists of a President, (Lord 
Francis Egerton,) a Council, and Auditors ; 
with Secretaries in the principal cities and 
towns of the kinffdom, and in Pans and 
Vienna. In the list, we find the Duke of 
Sussex, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Presidents of the 
Royal Society and the Society of Antiqua- 
ries ; the leading Fellows of these Socie- 
ties, and Patrons and Professors of Lite- 
rature and Art throughout the kingdom, 
generally. Members are invited to contri- 
bute or recommend works for publication, 
the management of which is entrusted to 
the Coxmcil, who appoint competent editors 
of the respective works. It is proposed to 
issue five volumes during the present sea- 
son : four of these are before us, and have 
already been thus noticed by a correspon- 
dent 01 the Timet, in a communication de- 
tailing the main objects of the Camden So- 
ciety, whence the following is abridged : — 

The first, and perhaps the most import- 
ant, is The Hisiorte of the ArrivaUofKing 
Edward ir, in England^ and the finaU Re- 
coverie of hU Kingdwnes fmm Henry VL m 
A,D, 1471. fVritten by an Anonymut whoe 
was living at the same time, and a Servant 
to the said King E, IF^ which has been 
very ably edited bv Mr. Bruce, the treasurer 
of the Society, from a transcript in the 
handwriting of Stow, the chromder, pre- 
served among the Harleian manuscripts. 
This work is exceedingly valuable, having 
been written upon the spot, immediately 
after the event which it relates. — ^*' All the 
other narratives either emanated firom par- 
tisans ^of the adverse faction,' or were 
written after the subsequent triumph of the 
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House of Laneaater,. when it would not 
have been prudent, perhapa not safe, to 
poblish an^rthing which tended to relieve 
the Yorkists from the weight of popolar 
odium which attached to the real or sup- 
posed crimes of their leaders." The Res- 
toration of Eldward IV. being " an almost 
imparalleled event, ' ' fhlly justifies the selec- 
tion of this work a^ the opening volnme of 
the Society's desig^. 

King Johan : a Play in two part*. By 
John Bale ; edited by J, Payne ColUer^ Esq,, 
F.«.^., from the MS. of the Juthor in the 
IMrrary of hie Chace the Duke of Devonshire, 
is very interesting, ^^ inasmuch as it con- 
tains many of the elements of historical 
plays, snch as they were acted at our public 
theatres 40 or ^ years afterwards, as well 
as some of the ordinary materials of the 
old moralities, which were gradually ex- 
ploded by the introduction of real or ima- 
ginary characters on the scene. Bale's 
play, t^refore, occupies an intermediate 
place between moralities and historical 
plays ; and, being the only known existing 
specimen of that species of composition of 
so early a date, is deserving tiie special at- 
tention of literary and poetical antiquaries. ** 
The Alliterative Poem on the Deposition 
of King Richard IL, which has been edited 
by Mr. Wright, the author of (^e» Eliza" 
ieth and her Times, from a MS. in the pub- 
lic library in the Univwsity of Cambridge, 
is a eurious contribution to our civil and 
literary history. ** The poem bears inter- 
nal evidence," says the editor, *' of having 
been written after the time when the king 
fell into the hands of his enemies, and be- 
fore the intention of deposing him was 
publicly known. In its st^ie, it is an imi- 
tation of the popular poem of ' Piers Plow- 
«no» » of ^luch it seems to have been in- 



tended as a continuation ; and it possesses 
much of the energy and smrit wnich cha- 
racterize so strongly Ihat lamous satire." 

The Plumpton Correspondence. A Series 
of Letters, chiefly domestick, toritten in the 
reigns of Edward IV,, Richard III,, Henry 
VII,, and Henry VIIL, ably edited by Mr. 
Stapleton, from Sir Edward Plumpton's 
book of letters. *' The volume, which is a 
goodly q[uarto of some 400 pages, may be 
said to rival in some degree the well-known 
Paston Letters in the insight which it affords 
us into the state of society, and the domestic 
life of our ancestors during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. We have letters 
describing the law-suits in which the cele- 
brated E&pson had contrived to involve 
Sir Robert Plumpton, the then head of the 
family; and by which we may trace the 
progress of the suit, which, step by step, 
reduced the unfortunate knight to such 
straits, that at the commencement of the 
next reign, though he had the satisfaction 



to see Empson beheaded, he found himself 
a prisoner in the Compter and dependant 
tor subsistence on the bounty of his son. 
We have also, among others, some sad 
roguish letters from Edward Plumpton, se- 
CTetary to Lord Strange, to Sir Robert 
Flmnpton, praying the knight to assist him 
m his project of marrying a widow weU to 
do m the world. We have sporting letters 
and letters of business, and we have letters, 
on the business which conies home to every 
man— his religion." 

The fifth and remaining work of this 
season,— a Collection of Anecdotes and Tra- 
ditions, illustrative of Early English His- 
tory and Literature, edited by Mr. Thomas, 
from MS. sources,— is in the press ; as is the 
sixth volume— Political Songs in Latin, 
Anglo-Norman, and English, written in 
England in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; edited by Mr. Thomas Wright 
A promising list of works has also been 
suggested for publication. 

The spirit in which the Society has been 
framed, and hitherto conducted, augurs well 
for its success and utility. Among the 
list "suggested" is Sir John Hayward's 
Annals of the First Four Years of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, a very desh-able work, 
notwithstanding Camden's excellent digest 
of the event of Elizabeth's times. The 
other "suggestions" are of works il- 
lustrative of Ecclesiastical History, and 
Latin poems, chiefly of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centories. We hope that Topo- 
graphical History will not be forgotten in 
the Society's choice. 

SottOon lExj^tiitiottjSt 

THE INVISIBLE OIRL. 

As the Committee of the Gallery of Prac- 
tical Science have thought fit to revive this 
tantalizing wonder of some thirty years 
since, it may be interesting to quote, from 
Sir David Brewster's Natured Magic, the 
following explanation of its mechanism. 
The inventor was an ingenious Frenchman, 
one M. Charles ; and so popular was his 
exhibition, that "the Invisible Girl" is 
commemorated in a niche which many 
visibles would be proud to occupy — ^she is 
enshrined in the amber of lync poetry ; 
she has committed 

" flirtation with the muse of Moore."* 

The machinery is shewn in Fig. 1, in 
perspective, and a plan of it in Fig. 2. The 

• Who does not remember "Lines to the Invisible 
Girl." By the way, this revival of Exhibitions ap- 
pears to be a taking thought of the enirepeneurs of 
the day. One or two Locomotives, now exhibiting, 
are but resuscitations of the Velocipedes of our time ; 
and " the Eccaleobion" is but a repetition of the art 
of Hatching Chickens by artificial heat, shewn in 
Fic^adiUy some fourteen or fifteen years since. 
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four upright posts, a, 1,1, a, are nnited 
at top by a cross rail b, b, and by two si- 
milar rails at bottom. Fom- bent wires, 
a, a, a, a, proceeded from the top of these 

Fif.l. 




posts, and terminated at c. A hollow cop- 
per ball M, abont a foot in diameter, was 
suspended from these wires by four slender 
ribands, i, i, b, i, and into the copper ball 
were fixed the extremities of four tnnnpets, 
T, T, T, T, with their mouths outwards. 




The apparatus now described was all 
that was visible to the spectator; and 
though fixed in one spot, yet it had the ap- 
pearance of a piece of separate machinery, 
which might have occupied any other part 
of the room. When one of the spectators 



was requested by the exhiUtor to proj^ose 
some question, he did it by speaking mto 
one of the trmnpets at t. An appropriate 
answer was then retomed from ail the 
trumpets, and the sound insned with suffi- 
cient intensity to be heard by an ear ap- 
plied to any of them ; and yet it was so weak 
that it appeared to come from a person of 
very dimmutive size. Hence, the sound was 
supposed to come from an invisible girl, 
though the real speaker was a frdl-grown 
woman. The invisible lady conversed in 
dififerent languages, sang beautifrilly, and 
made the mostUvely and appropriate re- 
marks on the persons in the room. 

The ball m and its trumpets communi- 
cated with nothing through which sound 
co^d be conveyed. The spectator satis- 
fied himself l^ examination that the 
ribands, 6, 6, were real ribands, which con- 
cealed nothing, and which could convey no 
sound; and, as he never conceived that 
the ordinary piece of frame-work, a b, could 
be of any other use than its apparent one 
of supporting the sphere m, and defending 
it from the spectators, he was left in utter 
amazement respecting the origin of the 
sound ; and his surprise was increased by 
the difference between the sounds which 
were uttered and those of ordinary speech. 

Though the spectators were thus de- 
ceived by their own reasoning, yet the pro- 
cess of deception was a very simple one. 
In two of the horizontal railings, a, a. Fig. 
2, opposite the trumpet mouths t, there 
was an aperture communicating with a 
pipe or tube which went to the vertical 
post B, and descending it, as shewn at 
T, A, A, Fig. 3, went beneath the floor /,/, 
in the direction p^ p^ and entered the apart- 
ment N, where the invisible lady sat. On 
the side of the partition about A, there was 
a small hole, through which the lady saw 
what was going on in the exhibition room, 
and communications were, no doubt, made 
to her by signals from the person who at- 
tended the machine. When one of the 
spectators asked a question by speaking 
into one of the trumpets t, the sound was 
reflected from the mouth of the trumpet 
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back to the apeitore at a, in the horizontal 
rail. Fig. 2, and was distinctly conveyed 
along the enclosed tobe into the apartment 
N. In like manner the answer issned from 
the aperture a, and being reflected back to 
the ear of the spectator by the trompet, he 
heard the sonnos with that change of cha- 
racter which they receive when transmitted 
throngh a tnbe, and then reflected to the ear. 
The snrprise of the auditors was greatly 
increased by the circmnstance, that an 
answer was retmned to questions pnt in a 
whisper ; and also by the conviction that 
nobody bat a person in the middle of the 
audience coxdd observe the circnm stances 
to which the invisible figure frequently ad- 
verted. 

THB boy's country book. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

[The plan of this little volume is to sketch 
the real life of a Country Boy, as written 
by himself and to exhibit ^^the amuse- 
ments, pleasures, and pursuits of children 
in the country." We opine the editor to 
be the hero of the design, which he has 
worked out with an amiability and success 
which must render his ^* Country Book" 
universally popular. It must not, how- 
ever, be regarded as a manual of the every- 
day sports and pastimes of boyhood, for 
their details are but slightly touched upon. 
It abounds rather in the artless philosophy 
of childhood, and paints its pleasmg scenes, 
its joys and sorrows, itsu varied passions 
and motley incidents, in a spirit ofita/«ra/- 
nesg which must be charming to every 
reader — ^from ''the whining schoolboy" 
to him ''with spectacles on nose." To 
one of the latter class, of long experience 
in the stem realities of life, we know an 
instance of this little work having yielded 
a few hours of pure delight. The interest 
of the book is no secret, although it is 
most ingeniously kept up by the author ; 
for, who can be msensible to the happiness 
of home, and the fancied woes of school ; 
the indulgence of some and the sternness 
of others ; and a thousand other impres- 
sions upon the waxen minds of youth. 
Such influences are chronicled by the au- 
thor with close fideUty, yet without trifling ; 
and in a generous and kindly tone, which 
is admirably tempered with inviting pre- 
cept throughout. 

The Country Book is arranged in chap- 
ters, commencing with an account of the 
birth-place of the Boy, on the borders of 
the Peak of Derbyshire, the characters of 
the village, his playmates, and the acqui- 
sition of a "knowledge of all sorts of sports, 
mischief climbing, rabbit-keeping, birds'- 



nestlng, flshing, &c." Speaking of the un- 
real dangers of boyhood, the author relates :] 

A certain hardihood and daring, acquired 
in boyish country life, are oflen tiie har- 
bingers of future destination. The cele- 
brated Lord Clive, when a simple village 
lad, was found astride on a spout on the 
top of the church steeple. The story of 
Lord Nelson's laddish wanderings in the 
coxmtry, when he was asked by his uncle 
if he had no fear of strolling so far, and 
his reply, that " he never saw fear," is well 
known. I do not mean however to advo- 
cate rashness in children, or carelessness 
in parents ; a watchfrdness on the part of 
parents and ^^nardians is always necessary, 
and every child should be taugnt not to run 
wilfully into peril ; but it seemed right for 
me here to intimate that xmdue caution and 
overweening fearfulness are equally erro- 
neous, as producing timidity oi character, 
or ignorance of much that is of inestimable 
value. What a world of knowledge and of 
beautiful ideas we should have lost had not 
Shakspeare rambled about the country in 
his boyhood. 

[In the second chapter appears Peter 
Scroggins, the pony, an important actor in 
the little drama of'^life ; and then we have 
^the collieries" neatly described, and a 
journey into the Peak related; next our 
Boy's village associates, and the village 
trades ; birds'-nesting and gardening ; plea- 
sures of different seasons ; horsemanship, 
rabbit-keeping, and dogs ; juvenile mecha- 
nics ; " days at my grandfather's ;" fireside 
amusements; school-days; and our Boy 
grown up. With these matters are plea- 
santly narrated stock stories, lively anec- 
dotes of peculiar persons, examples of good 
and bad qualities, with studies of chara^r, 
homely reflections, bits of verse, facts in 
natural history, and interesting odds and 
ends, all which features give the charm ot 
variety and originality to almost every 
page. The portraits of boys are freshly 
drawn from me play-ground and the field ; 
they are not mere book heroes, but sketches 
from the life. A few extracts may impart 
some idea of tibe healthy tone in which 
this unpretending little volume is written, 
as well of its fascinating attraction. Here 
is a beautifbl passage on] 

Gardening in Boyhood. 

It is a delightful occupation ; the fresh- 
ness and acnteness of the enjoyment of 
a garden are never so tmly experienced as 
at that age. Who does not recollect the 
delight and luxury of that time. Every- 
thing then is perceived with a clearness 
and minuteness never afterwards known. 
Coming years bring rival cares and attach- 
ments, and the heart never more launches 
itself so sis^y and entirely on its objects. 
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Every plant, every leaf, nay, every inden- 
ture of leaf, and every speck and spot on 
stem, lea^ or flower, is marked on the 
mind with wonderfiil vividness. How 
strongly did we then perceive the heanty 
of every seed that we received to set. The 
round and rich brown sweet-pea, the po- 
lished and speckled lupin, the dark gun- 
powdery grains of the larkspur, the crum- 
pled nasturtium, the long black sunflower. 
What treasures were then our vegetable 
snail-shells, cockscombs, hares-feet, se- 
dums, London-pride, and foxes'-tails, or 
red amaranths! With what vigour and 
enthusiasm did we then bring forth our 
tools on a fine spring morning ; dig over 
all the fresh mould, and plant lupins, sweet 
peas, everlasting peas, mignionette seeds, 
and many others ; and what a joy it was 
to water them, and break down the crusty 
surface as the sun baked it ; and to be up in 
the morning and discover any young plant 
as it peeped out of the earth ; 1 those 
were days of dear delights, cheaply pur- 
chased ! There were mustard ana cress to 
be sown in circles, or in the letters of our 
names : and when our lupins, and sweet- 
peas, and larkspurs grew, now we watched 
every inch of their progress, and every leaf 
as it expanded itself, and every bud as it 
reared itself higher and higher in the air I 
and when out came the flowers, red, and 
white, and purple, and flesh colour ; and 
the bees were humming on our own flow- 
ers on a sunny summer's-day ; actually 
gathering honey from our ovm Jlowers ! I 
leave it to every one to imagine, or to re- 
collect for himself the depth of those de- 
lights, very sure that he can recall none 
more exquisite. There is many a proud 
and happy gardener in this country, where 
gardemng is so much pursued and enjoyed ; 
but the proudest and happiest is the boy- 
gardener, or his sister. 

I shall speak hereafter of Ackworth 
School, when I come to school-days ; but 
I must here say, that of all tbe gardens of 
children that I have seen, none can com- 
pare with those of the lads there. Their 
garden-ground is situated at the lower end 
of their play-ground, and consists of a 
square piece of land, lying between the 
end of the school and the great garden of 
the establishment. As there are 180 lads, 
the gardens are 180 in number, each being 
about three yards long, and a yard and a 
half wide. They lie parallel to each other, 
with a walk between each ; so that every 
boy can have the pleasure of walking past 
every garden, wiuiout trespass or annoy- 
ance to any one. 

These gardens are kept with admirable 
neatness, and in summer present one gay 
scene of varied colours and sweet odours. 
Here the lads spend a great deal of their 



time gardening or reading. Every one has 
a neat trowel, with which he contrives to 
do all his work, digging, raking, trans- 
planting, and what is more, he fafuilds a 
tittle wall along each side of his garden^ 
which prevents the soil from getting into 
the walks. These walls are made of earth, 
mixed with water into a stiff mad, and well 
tempered, as clay is for brick-making. 
The walls are nuide about four or five 
inches high, and five wide, and wli^i dry 
resemble very much a rim of stone. The 
greatest care is taken to make them stnught 
and smooth. Very often the upper, outer 
edge is rounded handsomely off, or it is left 
quite sharp ; but these little walls are al- 
ways smoothened by the trowel dipped 
in water, and the cracks careftdly nlied 
and smoothened over in the same manner, 
so that they have the neatest appearance 
imaginable. Besides these walls, they 
also build the most ingenious little houses 
in their gardens, of the same material; 
perhaps two feet high, as tool or seed 
nouses, or as the occasional deposit of a 
book. These are sometimes made square 
at top, — top, sides and all being mud; 
others are neatly thatched, and all have 
regular doors, often porches, and always 
li^le glass windows. Standing amongst 
their gay shew of flowers, they have the 
frinniest little fairy-land look imaginable. 
Other boys again have farm-houses, with 
cattle stalls in the farm-yard and sheds, 
with cribs and cattle and houses aU cut 
very cleverly in wood. There are pools of 
water, and ducks and geese and swans 
upon them ; and other bojrs amuse them- 
selves by erecting a Tower of Babel, or a 
Solomon's Temple. 

It is obvious that one of these works 
must cost a great deal of time, invention, 
and labour ; but tiien it is a source of end- 
less pleasure, especially as while it is going 
on it is a matter of gpreat curiosity to the 
whole school, and many are the plans and 
improvements suggested ; and much is the 
enjoyment deriveS from the owner's com- 
panions joining him in all his schemes and 
labours. Every one who sees these gar- 
dens is struck with admiration, both of the 
particular ingenuity of these things, and of 
the general teauty of the whole. All boys 
who have gardens might adopt this prac- 
tice of the Ackworth lads with spreat ad- 
vantage, and would find a world of pleasure 
in erecting these mud castles, which I never 
saw raised anywhere else. 

Plecuures of Boyhood, 

Every season brings its pursuits, inde- 
pendently of the common sports of child- 
ren ;* and the pleasantness of nature, and 

* Of the common sports of children I have no- 
thing under this head, as th^ belong to the country 
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tke newness of life, give them a perpetnal 
zest. Man is a being that mnst be por- 
soing some object ; the boy in the countir 
has a thonsand objects of beanty and cnri- 
osity to call forth his attention and his 
ardent spirit, and he is happy as the day 
is long, at the same time that he is laying 
np a store of health and strength for years 
or care, and grave duties that will come as 
he grows np. Let those talk of the miseries 
of childhood that will, I never knew misery 
in mine : and woe to him that makes the 
glad heart of infancy sad! He sears the 
bud of fhtnre promise — he is making that 
wofbl, which God intended to be glad as 
the angels in heaven. The wisest and the 
best of men, let them have grown great, 
and learned, and honourable as they might, 
have always looked back to the shining 
days of their early youth, ere care had 
made its nest in the heart, and said with a 
sigh, "O that I were a boy once more J" 
But as we can only be boys once, the only 
way is to enjoy ourselves as boys in the 
best and most rational manner that we can. 



HOME SERVICE. BY BENSON EARLE RILL. 

[The author of this very agreeable work 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
most accomplished story-tellers of the day ; 
and we know him to merit this celebrif^. 
His former work, the *' Recollections of an 
Artillery Ofl&cer," including his adventures 
in Ireland, America, Flanders, and France, 
obtained extensive popularity, which must 
be increased by the " Home Service ; or, 
Scenes and Character from Life, at Out 
and Head Quarters." Both works are 
alike redolent of wit and humour, and 
that peculiar art of telling a story well, 
which goes far towards a jest's prosperity. 
The neatness and finish of his anecdotes 
are surprising ; yet they do not tire by their 
minuteness, but invigorate by their epi- 
grammatic smartness ; the point telling 
in the right place and at the proper mo- 
ment. Indeed, it is long since we have 
read such capital anecdotes as the '' Home 
Service " contains : the narrator has cer- 
tainly been favoured by circumstances; 
for a military life, heightened by a pen- 
chant for the stage, must surely be one of 
gayest phases of existence. There is, 
besides, throughout these volumes a tone 
of bonhommie which is admirable setting 
for its viva voce gems of the first water : 
e. g, a few specimens.] 

and to^m boy alike. Yet these are as much influ- 
enced by the changes of the seasons, as any of the 
sports or amusements of grown people. At one 
time one particular play is in vogue, at another time 
another play; marbles, kites, shuttlecocks, hoops, 
etc., as every one must have noticed, make their 
periodical iq)pearaiioe as regularly as the London 
season of the fashionables, die opening of theatres, 
operas, and exhibitions, or the hunting, shooting, 
and racing seasons of the country gentleman. 



A Sea of TrotAies. ^^Confoxmd it 
George ! " said I to a younger brother of 
mine, '^ do leave off that eternal allusion 
of your's, 'When I was up the Mediterra- 
nean ; ' it reminds me of an old par- 
ser I once had the misfortune of being 
condemned to meet every day for some 
weeks, who made it a point to prelude his 
tiresome relations with, ' When I was in 
the Arches of Peligo.' Do, my dear fellow, 
favour me now and then with some adven- 
ture unconnected with the everlasting Me- 
diterranean." 

RurnU Etiquette.'— 'Mrs. W — ^ having 
a presentiment that Mr. Hill inten£ 
fiivouring her with a visit this day, an- 
nounces that her hour for chocolate is fi:om 
one till two. 

Pitiably Nervous,'^ A broken down 
lady, having set up as a cake woman, 
nseid to glide down bye-lanes at night, 
feebly tinkling her bell, and mnrmuring 
under her breath, '^ Muffins ! I hope to 
Heaven nobody will hear me ! " 

A Simile. — I was once given a letter 
of introduction to a charming talented (?) 
old maiden, never prepared for the fact 
that I should find her visage decked with 
so Nestor-like a beard, that, when she ate 
green pea-soup, she must have looked 
like ariver-goa. 

Shakspeare's C/i^.— Stupendous as it 
still remains, must nave lost a considerable 
portion of its altitude since the days of 
the Bard, and, certainly, much more since 
the time of Lear; a fact easily ascer- 
tained by tiie immense quantity of chalk 
which has rolled down from its original 
station into the sea, forming almost a na- 
tural pier of some extent. 

Sid of Conceit, — On leaving Ledger's 
reading room at Dover, I was about to 
ask some question of the worthy propri- 
etor, when an elderly gentleman, whose 
appearance bespoke a hale constitution, 
entered, and inquired if Mr. Ledger had 
a copy of Buchan's Domestic Medicine 
for sale. 

'^ I have not, " replied the obliging 
bookseller, " but will procure it for you, 
from London, by return of post, sir." 

"You are very kind," retm^ed the 
would-be customer, " but I wished to con- 
sult it this very day, on a matter of se- 
rious import to me. I am sorry to appear 
so troublesome, but do you think you 
could borrow a copy for me ? I will leave 
treble its value in your hands, to insure 
its safe return — ^but I do wish, very much 
indeed, to see it to-day." 

'* / have a copy, at your service, sir," 
said Dr. Broadrip, stepping forward, " and 
will send for it immediately; let your 



to you," 



boy run to my house, Ledger ! " 
"Sir, I am infinitely obliged 



bowed the unknown. 
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The Doctor's residence was within a 
few doors of the library, and the required 
volnme was speedily procured. It was 
placed in the hands of the stranger, who, 
with a million of thanks, retired to peruse 
its contents. The moment he had quitted 
the shop,{Mr. Ledger said : — 

'^ Doctor, I am surprised at your lending 
such a work — ^you, a physician, a regular 
practitioner, supplying the gentleman with 
a book with which he will {>erhaps cure 
himself, and rob you of a patient." 

" You are mistaken, friend Ledger, ** 
replied the Doctor, " it was to insure a 
patient that I lent him Buchan ; he will, 
as he reads, persuade himself that he is 
labouring under half, if not all the dis- 
eases described, and will very shortly be 
obliged to consult me, on his newly-dis- 
covered maladies." 

The event proved the truth of the Doc- 
tor's prediction. The stranger brought 
back me volume the next day, looking in 
a state of nervous excitement ; and, aiter 
sundry expressions of gratitude to the 
lender, asked the librarian if he could 
recommend him to a physician, as he 
dreaded a serious illness. Ledger named 
Dr. Broadrip. The gentleman was de- 
lighted to find in his medical adviser the 
^sinterested possessor of Buchan; and 
many a golden guinea chinked in the 
purse of the prophetic Broadrip, from the 
boards of this ^^maladeimapfiaire.*' 

Odd Htmsewi/ery, — Mrs. Montgomery 
was the only — ^the motherless daughter of 
the stem General Campbell, who early 
installed her in the duties of housekeeper, 
and expected this giddy puss to give in ner 
accounts with the precision of a Mrs. De- 
corum ; but it sometimes happened that, 
in setting down the articles purchased, 
and their prices, she ^^ pnt the cart before 
the horse ; " her gruff papa never lec- 
tured her verbally, but wrote his remarks 
on the margin of the paper, and returned 
it for correction. One such instance was 
as follows :—" General Campbell thinks 
five-and-sixpence exceedingly dear for 
Parsley." Henrietta instantly saw her 
mistake ; but, instead of formally recti- 
fying it, wrote against the next item — 
** Miss Campbell thinks twopence-halfpenny 
excessively cheap for fowU;^* and sent it 
back to her father. 

Hamlet, — I remember being much 
amused at seeing old Copeland, who had 
played Polonius, assist in digging his daugh- 
ter's grave ; and, when sent off by his com- 
panion of the spade and mattock, to fetch 
a stoup of liquor from Youghan, throwing 
a blacK gown over his working dress, and 
advancing as a priest at the head of the 
funeral procession. 

Captain Thomson, who personated the 



Ghost, was a precise elocutionist, and pro- 
nounced '* Ameu, Adieu, Adieu ! " witn so 
Gallic an accent, that a wag dbouted — ^^ I 
say, you are taking f^nch leave of us ! " 

The family of the " top lawyer of the 
place" frequently attended our balls. 
On the brothers arriving once, without 
any of their sisters, their remarkable 
name gave somebody an opportunity for 
complaining that there were ^ so many 
Knockers, and not one belle." 

Marking Linen,-^Mj friend M ^ 

who was a fine fellow, and had seen most 
of the Peninsular campaign, kindly invited 
me to the mess. Washing my hands in 
his room before dinner, I observed an un- 
usual collection of letters embroidered at 
one end of the towel he handed me— on 
making out the characters, I found, instead 
of his name at fiill length, which I at first 
supposed it was, that the inscription ran 
thus — "We the Artillery of the First 
Division." I re<|uested an explanation, 
and learnt that his frtimly had been much 
amused, whilst perusing the letters he 
wrote from the seat of war, by his fii^uent 
phrase— "We the artillery," &c. ; and 
that he having hinted how acceptable a 
new set of shirts, table cloths, towels, &c., 
would be, they had forwarded to him the 
desired linen, every bit of which the fair 
hands of his female relatives had marked 
in the same whimsical manner which I 
found upon the towel. 

Poetical Supper. — Moore's Oriental Ro- 
mance was new ; writing down its title, 
I sent for it, to the Circulating Libraiy at 
which I subscribed, by the very maid whose 
" carrots and geraniums " flourish in my 
first series. After a long absence she re- 
turned, saying — " Pleaze, zur, Mrs. Routh 
wunt ha none till the next ship da come 
in ; and at Merryweather's, awver the 
Change, it be three shillings a poxmd." 
" What d'ye mean, girl ? I sent you to 
Rees's ! '* " Iss, zure, zur, and thur I 
went; but a tould I that were my mistake, 
and zent I right." "Why, surely, he 

couldn't understand " " Oh, a did 

though, well anough, zur, thof I'd a lost 
the peaper, I zed the neame playn out 
to'n.^' "What name, child? "^ "Why, 
arrow-root, zur." Fancy " Lalla Rookh " 
warm with sugar, to be taken at bed-time. 

Catise of Insanity. — " You see, sir, (said 
the landlady of the Crown Inn, at Slough) 
there is a little pinnacle at tiie very top 
of the brain, about as long as this," and 
she held up the little fijiger of her right 
hand, marking the length of the first joint, 
by crossing it with the fore-finger of the 
lefi: ; " it comes to a point, as fine as the 
top of an extinguisher, and, if any poor 
soul gets into double, or loses a dear 
fiiend, why this little pinnacle loses its 
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balance, and falls over " — ^here she crook- 
ed her minnte digit, " and the weight of 
it npon the brain drives the patient mad. 
Poor dear man ! his little pinnacle will 
never be nprigbt again." Although this 
good woman might be in error, she shared 
her mistake with many a philosopher, who 
has considered the pineal gland as the 
seat of reason. 

TVoy Liquified, — Learning firom the pa- 
pers that Yates was starrmg at Bath, I 
resolved to pay a visit to that gay city. I 
found him m nnnsnally good spirits, and 
every way satisfied with the result of his 
trip. I attended the theatre, and had the 
gratification of seeing the pronunent cha- 
racters of Bratos and Cassins sustained 
by men in whose fate I felt a deep interest. 
Warde enacted the high-souled Roman; 
Yates, the lean and hungry conspirator. 

A trifling circumstance occurred, which 
occasioned considerable amusement to 
those near enough to be aware of the fact, 
but almost paralyzed the exertions of the 
actor for the rest of the evening. Yates, in 
his first scene, had to deliver the passage— 

" I, as ^neas, our great ancestor, 
I>id, from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of 
Tyber," &c. 

This, by some unaccountable nervonsH 
ness, he gave as follows— 

" I, as MneaSj our great ancestor, 
Bid, from the flames of Tiber, upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear,so from the waves of Troy"— 

It happened that the venerable Mrs. 
Piozzi was sitting in the stage box, close 
to the Proscenium, and such a ludicrous 
perversion of her darling Shakspeare 
could not pass unnoticed ; in her enthu- 
siasm, she cried aloud-^ 

"Text, Mr. Yates, teiLt; flames of 
Troy, toaves of Tyber, if you please,'* 

This unexpected correction nearly 
swamped poor Cassius; he seemed half 
disposed to laugh, or fly the field, and let 
Mrs. Piozzi finish the part for him ; but 
an assurance in an under tone firom 
Warde, that the lady's prompting had not 
been observed by the audience, induced 
him to proceed ; and having, in the course 
of the scene, perfectly recovered his self- 
possession, he addressed, most pointedly, 
to the companion of Johnson, tne speech 
runnings— 
" I'am glad that my weak words 

Have struck but this much show of fire from 
Brutus." 

THE SPORTING REVIEW.— No. 4. 

A Hint in Sectson, — ^A large statue was 
made at Rome to crown the top of one of 
the pUlara there ; it was a work of art of 



which Phidias or Chantrey might have 
been proud, being ^^factus ad unguem:" 
the utmost anxiety was evinced that not a 
scratch should be inflicted to disturb the 
smoothness of every limb and feature. 
Bulls and edicts were issued, forbidding 
any person, on pain of death, to utter a 
word (lest the attention of the workmen, 
engaged in raising it, should be diverted 
firom their object) until it was safely placed 
on the top. The statue was wound up, 
and up, and up, soberly, slowly, and safe- 
ly, before a coxmtless multitude of specta- 
tors, all anxious, breathless, and silent as 
the marble itself. The upper part of the 
heel of the statue just reacned the upper 
part of the capital; a few inches more 
would have raised it to surmount it and to 
take its stand ; but the tackles were Mock 
and biock, and no apparent power coidd 
elevate it one hair's breadth higher. The 
pause, the silence (for even that was more 
profound than before, inasmuch as now 
not a cog-wheel clicked^ not a rope cani' 
plained^ not a pulley rattled), the dismay, 
the anxiety were all at last dispelled and 
interrupted bv a British sailor singing out, 
at the top of his voice, " Why don't you 
wet the ropes, you lubbers?" He was 
immediately arrested and taken off to- 
wards the prison ; but before his incar- 
ceration, he had explained his meaning, 
and was in consequence led back to the 
scene of action, or, as it was now, of in- 
activity; for there was the statue stuck 
fast. Jackie advice was soon taken, the 
ropes were wetted, and, by their conse- 
quent contraction, the statue was raised, 
and soon set up in its proper position! 
Thus, be it observed, " ihrowing cold wa- 
ter" on our neighbour's exertions, how- 
ever paradoxical it may sound, needs not 
always signify our wish to impede, but, 
sometimes, rather to secure success. 

Badmington and Raby, By Nimrod.— 
I remember a sentence from my pen going 
the round of the newspapers, and it was 
merely to this efiect: — That "the houses 
of most great men were very much alike, 
except when the dinner bell rings, and the 
diflerence is then often a wide one." 
That all is right at Badmington, the seat 
of the Duke of Beaufort, when the clock 
strikes seven — and the bell confirms the 
fact— the character of its noble owner 
renders it unnecessary to proclaim: but 
a word or two upon the interior of this 
grand mansion, may not be unprofitably 
employed; at all events, it will be in- 
teresting to the greater part of my readers. 
Some idea of its size may be gathered 
firom the following fact: — From my bed- 
room door, at the end of the long gallery, 
to the door of the billiard room on the 
|;round-floor, by which the various sitting- 
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rooms are approaclied, can be little abort 
of the eigbtn of a mile; and I estimate 
the distance thus— I had eighty-three steps 
of stairs to descend, and, cnrions as may 
be the coincidence, jnst so many yards of 
level boards to travel over in the various 
passages, and the hall. No wonder, then, 
that a friend of the Dnke's observed to 
him, that a handy cover-hack would be 
very useful at Badmington, both at dress- 
ing-time and bed-time. I remember 
stating in my Yorkshire tour, the dilemma 
I was in, at Raby Castle, when lost in the 
labyrinth-like passages of that stupendous 

Sile ; in short, it was not until aner two 
ays' experience that I could be sure of 
not making a wrong turn in the one 
mansion or in the other. 



THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 139. 

Public Characters, 
We notice this Number, chiefly for its 
opening paper — Public Characters ; where- 
in the author (Lord Brougham) resumes 
his walk " through the mighty gallery of 
portraits which Uie reigns of die last two 
Georges furnished out." The figures con- 
templated upon two former occasions, (in 
the substance of the " Historical Sketches" 
noticed in our last,) were, for the most 
part, those of the greater men of their age ; 
— " men whose genius has raised or adorned 
their country, and whose superiority, not 
merely to the bulk of mankind, but to the 
men whose names sound in the mouths of 
the multitude, is at once confessed as soon 
as they are mentioned." To commemo- 
rate such lights of the world is, however, 
in the reviewer's estimation, only half the 
office of history, and not, perhaps, the 
most useftil portion of it : ** ror, it may be 
more advantageous to preserve the linea- 
ments of men, whose^lace is less ambi- 
tious, whose merits are more unpretend- 
ing, but whose virtues, for that veiy rea- 
son, are the more easily emulated, and 
thus miay produce a wider and more salu- 
tary influence upon the fortunes of ftiture 
times." In fnrtner illustrating this posi- 
tion, some home truths are plainly told ; 
as, " the habit of looking down upon use- 
ful mediocrity is not founded in any rea- 
son, and is apt to produce hurtftil conse- 
quences :" with the great vulgar, " a 
strictly honest man passes for little, if he 
be a middling genius, and have not the fa- 
culty of making his name much heard in 
the world." These are merited shafts at 
what is vulgarly termed popularity^ the 
emptiness of which, we are willing to be- 
lieve, has fallen within the reviewer's ex- 
Serience. To this defence of " useful me- 
iocrity" succeed the sketches ; the first of 
the series being Mr. Justice Holroydy one 



of ^' the most able, most learned^ and most 
virtuous men that ever, in any age, adorn- 
ed the profession of the law. • • • 
He possessed a clearness and quickness of 
apprehension, a vigour and nrmness of 
understanding, a just and becoming confi- 
dence in his own opinion, that shone 
through his natural modesty— a modesty 
singularly graceful, and alUed to a most 
amiable and gentle nature, which neither 
the contentions of the former could rough- 
en, nor the severest of studies harden." 
His conduct at the bar, which was perfec- 
tion, is thus sketched : ^' No man was 
more respectful to his leaders, when a 
Innior ; none less assuming when he led. 
But, though never wanting in courtesy, 
whichever station he filled, he never failed 
firmly to assert his own opinion, whether 
as to the law of the case, or the discretion 
of conducting it, when he had a leader; 
nor to act with the entire resolution that 
belonged to his responsible position, when 
he led himself. In every instance, how- 
ever, the cause and the client were observed 
to be his sole object. To advance them 
was always his aim ; to put himself for- 
ward, never." • • • "Of his valu- 
able arguments, and of his learned and 
luminous judgments, the monuments re- 
main in the ^ Term Reports,' for the last 
thirty years of his life ; of his eminently 
expressive countenance, at once sagacious, 
thoughtful, and mild, a likeness remains 
in Reynolds's portrait and print. It is only- 
speaking the sense of all Westminster Hall, 
to add, that, as his loss was deeply felt by 
the profession, so it will be very long in- 
deeo, in all probability, before such a great 
luminary of the law shall arise to shed a 
light over its dark precincts, and to exalt 
the glory of the bar." 

In the sketch of Mr. Justice Park^ which 
succeeds, the art of legal book-making is 
denounced, as well as a less creditable 
practice, namely, the advertising of a quasi 
work, to shew &at its author has attended 
much to one branch of the law ; although 
such work never appears. " But none of 
these advertisements are anonymous ; the 
names of the learned authors are affixed 
in large characters, very legible, on tiie 
blue covers of the *Term Reports,' and 
other books, which are wont volitare per ora 
of legal men. Some men have lived awhile 
on such compositions ; their whole author- 
ship being confined to writing four lines of 
an advertisement,and its direct profits,to the 
payment of a few pounds for the printing 
of treatises, of wnich the conciseness is 
more remarkable than the honesty." 

We hope to return to this very interest- 
ing paper : meanwhile, an anecdote or 
two must suffice. " The term * solicitor ' is 
often used as more grateful to the ear than 
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pUdn attorney. Not so thought T. Low- 
too, who, being examined as a witness, 
when the soft-spoken counsel asked, ^ You 
are a solicitor, sir, I believe,' would an- 
swer, somewhat gmffly, ^ No ! I am an 
attorney.' In fact, a solicitor is in Chancery, 
an attorney in conrts of law." — "A ge- 
neral retainer of 1,000 guineas was brought 
to Topping, to cover the Baltic cases then 
in progress. His answer was, that this 
indicated either a doubt of his doing his 
dnty, on the ordinary terms known in the 
profession (one guinea particular, or five 
gnineas general retainer), or an expecta- 
tion that he should do something beyond 
the line of his duty, and, therefore, he 
mnst decline it. His clerk then accepted 
the usnal sum of five gmneas, and he led on 
these important cases for the defendants." 

Earthquake8,—-0\ii of twenty-two recent 
shocks of earthquakes in Savoy, only seven 
took place in the daytime, and not one 
when the weather was rainy. 

Thames Salmon.-^ An old fisherman of 
Brentford, lately stated, before the magis- 
trates, that he recollected a haul of thirty- 
six salmon, between Old Brentford and 
Islcworth. The destruction of spawn was 
now, however, so great, that the quantity 
of fish was astonishingly diminished.—- 
Times. 

Xrtn»«u«.— Louisa, the last surviving 
daughter of the great naturalist, Linnieus, 
died at Upsal, on the 21st ult., aged 90. 
She has left some fortune, which p^oes to 
the two great grandchildren of Linnaeus, 
W^idow Martin and Mrs. Ridderbjelke. — 

m. 

Hampton Court PcUace was built by Free- 
masons, as appears fi*om the very curious 
accounts of the expenses of the fabric, 
extant amongst the public records of Lon- 
don. The following items are extracted 
from the entries of the works performed 
between the 26th February, 27 Henry VIII., 
to March 25th, then next ensuing : 

Freenuuofu. 
JTwter, at I2d. the day, John Molton, 6*. 
Warden, at 5*. the week, William Reynolds, 20«. 
Setters, at 3*. Sd. the week, Nicholas Seyworth (and 

for three others), Us. Bd. 
lodgemen, at 3*. Ad. the week, Richard Watchet 

(and twenty-eight otherg), 18*. 4d. 
The clerk of the works received 8rf. per 
diem^ and his writing clerks 6rf. each. — 
[Prom an elaborate yet amusing paper on 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages, by 
Sir F. Palgrave ; in the Edinburgh Review, 
jxist published.] 

Cojttfowr.— The late Charles Stothard, 
one day, when called upon, as in duty 



bound, to admire the broad and splendid 
contents of a non-professional portfolio, 
carefully and respectfully examined the 
first specimen, and then quietly turned 
its face downwards, so as to display the 
cream-white surface of the back, adding 
the simple remark, " A very fine piece of 
Bristol board!"— iWrf. 

y^mateur Architects, — The gentlemen's 
work in the book-plate, bears the same 
relation to the sketch of the operative 
draftsman, that the ladies' work in the 
"Repository" bears to the genuine caps 
and shoes of the counter. — Ibid, 

Royal Exchange Competition, — The Gre- 
sham Committee offer premiums for three 
designs: for the firs^ ^300; for the 
second, ^^200 ; and for the third, ^eiOO : 
but they add, "the successful competitor 
to whom the first premium is awarded, 
shall not be considered as having, neces- 
sarily, a claim to be entrusted with the 
execution of the work ; but if not so em- 
ployed, and his designs are carried into 
execution, a further sum of ^500 shall be 
paid to him; the Conunittee retaining 
possession of all the drawings for which 
the premiums have been given." It is 
then added that neither the architect of 
the Gresham Trust, nor his partner, intend 
sending in any design ;(?) but it is not 
stated in what manner the accepted designs 
will be made available by the Committee. 
Surely, this is advertising for materials^ 
not designs. Fair competition for public 
edifices, is, undoubtedly, advantageous to 
all but jobbers ; and, in the same propor- 
tion, mock competitions are injurious. 

Gustavus III, — It was the observation 
of a man well versed in courts, and who 
had seen much of all the princes of his 
time, (Sir R. Liston,) that Gustavus III. 
was almost the only one of them who 
would have been reckoned a clever man 
in society, had he been bom a subject. — 
Lord Brougham, 

The New Houses of Parliament,-^'SesLTly 
the whole length of the river- wall is founded : 
at the north end, nearest Westminster 
Bridge, several heights of granite have been 
laid ; but the other end has been delayed 
fi*om an additional depth being taken out 
for the removal of decayed wood, shells, 
and soft ground, which have been filled 
with concrete. The wall is apparently of 
great strength : puzzolano is employed to 
strengthen the mortar. The works are 
within a coffer-dam, nearly 400 yards in 
length, which has so effectually resisted 
the highest tides, that the workmen seem 
quite unconscious of any danger, although 
ULB foundation of the wall is many feet 
below the bed of the river. 
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Hallani's History of the Middle Ages was 
the last book of any importance read by 
Sir Samnel Romilly. Of this excellent 
work he jostly formed the highest opinion, 
and recommended the imm^ate perosal 
of it to Mr. Brongham as a contrast to his 
dry Letter on the Abuse of Charities^ in 
respect of the nniversal interest of the sub- 
ject. Yet, Sir Samnel nndervalned the 
Letter^ for it ran through eight editions in 
one month. 

Interesting Age. — Beantifol Is the girl of 
twelve, who is neither child nor woman, 
bnt something between both, something 
more exquisite than either ! Her beauty 
awakens no feeling beyond that of admira* 
tion. The charm of innocence breathes 
around her, as fragrance is difiiised by the 
flower, sanctifying her lightest thought and 
action, and shielSng her, like a spell, from 
the approach of evil. — Mr, Ainsworth^s 
^^Jack Sheppardt** in Bentley*s Miscellany, — 
much improved of late, especially in the 
poetical department. 

Inscription on a Fountain in the prin- 
cipal square of Rio Janeiro :-^ 

" Ignifero cumi populos dum Phoebus adurit, 
Vasconcelliu aquis ejicit urbe sitim ; 
Phoebe, retro propera, et coeli statione relicta, 
Praeclaro potius nitere adessa viro." 
" WhUe Phoebus is riding In fiery car, 

And fearflillv scorching the earth at his will, 
The horrors of thirst VasconceUo afar 

Expels from this city of &Toured BrazO. 
Oh I Phoebus desist, Teliiiquish thy throne. 
And make the design of the hero thine own." 

The History of English Party is as cer- 
tainly that of a few great men and power- 
ful families on the one hand, contending 
for place and power, with a few others on 
the opposite quarter, as it is the history of 
the Flantagenets, the Tudors, and the 
Stuarts. There is nothing more untrue 
than to represent principle as at the bottom 
of it ; interest is at the bottom of it, and 
the opposition of principle is subservient to 
the opposition of interest. — Lord Brougham. 
(A home truth, powerfully told.) 

»^ New Locomotive.**— ^*^ The Aelloijodes," 
which is now shewn as a novelty, originated, 
in principle, with a coach-maker of Bristol 
several years ago. In both cases, the motion 
of the carriage is obtained from Uie rider's 
own weight ; in the Aellopodes, by his step- 
ping on &e treddles ; and m the Bristol ma- 
chine, by his sitting as in a saddle ; '' the 
only effort he is required to make for the 
rapid propulsion of^the vehicle being the 
easy motion used in a trot on horseback." 
From an experiment with the latter on 
Durdham Down, (of kite-carriage cele- 
brity,) the rate of 25 miles per hour, on a 
slight descent, has been accomplished; and 
to ascend a hiU very little exertion is ne- 
cessary. 



Sherry, as we drink it in England, is an 
artificial wine : twenty vintages, diiSering 
in age, flavour, and colour are mingl^ 
till a neat article is made up. 

The Soanean Museum will be open to the 
public on Thursdays and Fridays during 
the next three months, tickets being ob- 
tained on previous application. 

Encroachment of the <Sea.— The coasts of 
Upper Normandy lose a foot every year, on 
an average, by tne action of the sea. 

Ghost Stories, — A person declares that 
he has seen a ghost, and infers the pro- 
bability of various ghost stories from the 
fact. Your never having seen a ghost, in 
no way, disproves his fact; nor do all the 
arguments which you can bring against 
the probability of such a fact, disprove it 
to him who knows it, so far as his im- 
pressions can be trusted, to be a fact. It 
IS, therefore, not by reasoning from your 

Eises, that you will efiect any good in 
oving his. The only thing to be done 
put him in a way of being convinced 
that smiilar impressions have been falla- 
cious, beginning with the most palpably 
absurd, and ascending by degrees till you 
arrive at the trail of bis own folly. 

The English Dockyards extend over 
nearly 500 acres : Deptford coven 30 
acres ; Woolwich, 36 ; Chatham, 90 ; 
Sheemes8,50; Portsmouth, 100 ; Plymouth, 
96 ; and Pembroke, 60.— Kent Herald. 

The London Monument, — Defoe quaintly 
describes the Monument as '^ built in the 
form of a candle," the top making ^^a 
handsome gilt flame like that of a candle." 
Were he now alive, he would, probably, 
Uken some of our recent colxonnar designs 
to a rushlight. 

Obituary, — The newspapers announce 
the death of John Gait, the Novelist, at 
Greenock, on the llth. He had been, for 
some years, much indisposed from a suc- 
cession of paralvtic attacks. His circum- 
stances are stated to have been, '-of Tate, 
^^ anything but easy." How painful is it 
to reflect that one, whose writings have 
yielded the world exhaustless delight, and 
have, cheered many' a' sorrowing mhid, 
should himself pass nrom among us smart- 
ing under the ^^ whips and frowns of 
fortune." 
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BADEN-BADEN: 

THE COlfYERSATION-HOUSK. 

Pleasure-seeking Reader, are yon in 
qnest of a tour ? if so, go to Baden, " the 
Eden of Germany," as it has been called by 
one who was not a native. In abont three 
weeks, the season will open ; so, be on the 
alert : for, three seasons siiiee, in the mid- 
dle of Angnst, or ratlier more than ten 
weeks from the commencement of the 
season, 10,278 persons had visited Baden ; 
althongli the whole quantity of honse-room 
in the town, with the exception of a few 
palaces, is calculated for its ordinary nmh- 
ber of inhabitants only, amounting to 
little more than 5,000. " The existence of 
huge hotels, containing two and three 
hundred sets of apartments, all of which 
are deserted in the winter,' will explain 
part of this riddle. But, the real secret lies 
in the intense determination of ail the 
natives, who possess anything in the shape 
of a dwelling, to make money by surren- 
dering to strangers what little house-room 
they have to spare, for a period of about 
six months in the year ; although, by so 
doing, they and their children, and their 
servants, and their domestic animals, are 
often compelled to huddle together at 
night, in some little avenue or passage, or 
upon and under the stairs of their dweUings. 
What can be the incitement to all this sa- 
crifice ? The desire to share in the two mil- 
lions of florins (^1 70,000) which are yearly 
scattered by the visitors among the mem- 
bers of this little community." • 

There can be but one opinion as to the 
beauty of the situation of Baden, called 
Baden-Baden, to disting^uish it from places 
of the same name in Switzerland, and near 
Vienna. It occupies nearly the centre of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, at the distance 
of about five English miles from the Rhine 
and Rastadt ; £rice as far from the bijou 
town of Carlsruhe; and on the verge 
of the far-famed Black Forest, and the 
Bergstrasse, or high-road from Frankfort 
to Switzerland. It would be difficult to 
find a more favourable situation for a 
bathing-place ; and Baden-Baden is, there- 
fore, jiLstly considered as the queen of the 
Spas of Germany ; Carlsbad claiming to be 
the monarch of them all. 

The town is irregular and old-fashioned 
in its construction, and is built chiefly on 
the slope of a hill, owing to the narrowness 
of the valley. It was much frequented by 
the luxurious Roman visitors in the days of 
Antoninus and Aurelius ; the latter having 
a colony here, which he called Civiicu^ure- 
lia Aquenais* It was for six centuries the 
abode of the Margraves of Baden, who, at 

• Dr. Granville's Spas of Germany, vol. i. p. 18. 



one time deserted it for Rastadt in the flat 
plain of the Rhine : at present, the Grand 
Duke of Baden usually passes the summer 
months in the villa whicn he has here. 

'^Life at Baden, during the bathing 
season, may be best described by a short 
French phrase : ^ Cest tonjourt jour de 
fete,'' The very first movements of the 
throng, at the earliest part of the morning, 
are gaiety ; and this presents itself, under 
some garb or other, at every hour of the 
day until midnight, to whatever part of 
this delightful place you may happen to 
wander. But, the centre of attraction is 
the public promenade. Here a magnificent 
building, commanding attention by its lofty 
CorintMan colonnade, affords a hundred 
excuses for the assemblage of the many 
thousand idlers, who devote just one hour, 
in every four and twenty, to the one great 
object, health ; and two-thirds of the re- 
maining time to pleasure and dissipation. 
As these, more than the operations of 
bathing and drinking the mineral water, 
are the motives which sway the majority 
of those who visit Baden, where they 
squander, among the inhabitisints, two mil- 
lion of florins in the course of the season, 
no means have been left untried by the 
authorities, to multiply them, and secure 
their attainment. To the late Grand Duke 
Charles the visitors are indebted for the 
largest share of their present gratifications. 
That Prince, having purchased a large 
tract of land to the south of the town, 
lying between the Ohlback and the foot of 
ue Friesenberg and other hills, erected the 
present Maison de Conversation (or Conver- 
sation-House), connecting with it on either 
side, a gallery terminated on the left, by a 
public Ubrary and theatre, and by a grand 
Restaurant and gambling-rooms on the 
right. A gravelled terrace stretches in 
front of this imposing edifice, throughout 
its whole length of 1^ feet ; and before it, 
is a square lawn, with a circular sheet of 
water in the centre. Quadruple lines of 
chestnut trees encompass on three sides 
the grass-plat, and form as many shaded 
and well-frequented walks, along me exte- 
rior of which, ranges of little Bazieiar shops, 
or light boutiques,, have been established, 
filled with gewgaws of all sorts, and from 
all parts of the world, served out by smartiy 
dressed, good-loOking young women, clad 
in the costume of their respective countries. 
Behind, and near the western extremity of 
the Conversation-Hans, stretches the Park 
or Jardin Anglais, as the Prince Founder 
desired it might be called. Pleasing and 
a^eeable promenades are formed through 
this labyrinth, which insensibly ascend the 
nearest acclivities, and lead to many 
resting-places, particularly the Sokmter- 
haile, or Hut of Socrates. From this spot 
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a most enchantipg view is obtained of the 
town, stretched in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre before ns ; i^ith the dark forest and 
the mins of the old Castle, as the left 
proscenium, and the valley of Lichtenthal, 
with its Cistertian abbey, bs the one on the 
right ; while the Teufelskanzel^ or Devil's 
chair, forms the vanishing point of this 
beantiftil vista." • 

The Conversation-Honse is the most 
splendid establishment of the kind in Ger- 
many: in its fine, large assembly-room, 
balls are given once or twice a week ; the 
gaming-tables are open and occnt>ied day 
and night ; and the Restaurant is little 
inferior to those of the Palais Royal, at 
Paris, where dinners are served d la carte. 
In its reading-room are Galignani's Mes- 
teng-er^ the Times^, and other English papers. 
In the afternoon, when dinner is over, the 
walks and colonnades in front of the Con- 
versation-Hotise are crowded with com- 
pany sipping coffee and ices, or smoking : 
the whme space is then covered with chairs 
and tables, and a band ofmnsicis stationed 
close at hand. The whole Conversation- 
Honse, including Restaurant, gaming- 
tables, theatre, and shops, is let out to a 
company of speculators, who, it is said, 
pay for the exclusive privilege of opening 
gaming-tables, 40,000 norins annually ; and 
agree to expend, in addition, 250,000 florins 
on the walks and buildings. 

The Hot Springs, to which Baden owes 
its fashionable celebrity, are thirteen in 
number : they are impregnated with salt, 
altim, and sulphur, and rise from a spot to 
which the name of " Hell" has been given; 
in the coldest weather, snow never rests 
upon it ; the temperatnre of the springs 
varies from 3T» to 54^ of Reaumm-, (115<» 
to 1539 Fahrenheit,) and their discharge is 
stated to be above 11,420,000 gallons per 
annum. Water from the hottest sonrce is 
conveyed through the town in pipes, to 
supply the dif]ferent baths, and loses but 
little of its warmth in the passage ; but the 
supply greatly exceeds the demand; so 
that some of the sources are used by the 
townspeople to scald their pigs and poultry, 
and to save them the trouble of plucking 
their chickens. A handsome temple is 
erected over the principal spring, (one of 
the hottest as well as most copious sources,) 
to serve as a pump-room for those who 
choose to drink the waters ; and invalids 
repair hither, for this purpose, as early as 
4 or 5 o'clock in the summer. 

Baden is by far the most beautiful of 
the German baths in situation ; even sur- 
passing, in this respect, the Brunnen of 
Nassau. The surrounding country, with- 

• Spas of Germany, vol. i, pp. 42, it. 



out the sublimity and grandeur of Switzer- 
land, is distinguished b^ a pleasing and 
romantic wildness ; it is, as it were, a 
prelude to the Alps. The neighbourhood 
will afford almost endless gratification in 
the beauty of its prospects, and the nnm- 
ber and variety of the rides and walks, 
cut for miles in every direction through 
the forests and up the surrounding hills. - 
Whatever be the taste or disposition of 
the visitor, he will assuredly find some- 
thing to please him here. If disposed to 
he gay, tnere are balls and concerts, and 
maiiy of the luxuries of a capital ; and, 
when tired of the bustle of the promenade 
and saloon, he may plunge, by twenty dif- 
ferent paths, into dark woods or deep 
valleys, and, in ten minutes, enjoy soli- 
tude, so complete that he may fancy him- 
self far from the haunts of men. 

The number of English visitors has in- 
creased so much of late, that the place 
assumes the appearance of a settlement 
of our countrymen. This influx has had 
the effect of diminishing its advantages of 
cheapness and retirement ; so that, within 
a few years, the price of everythinghas been 
raised nearly one half. The place has like- 
wise been chosen for a winter abode; 
although the fogs occasionally make its 
climate, to some constitutions, insuffera- 
ble. A splendid suite of apartments for 
a family may be obtained, tor the winter, 
at the rate of £30 or ^40 sterling: 
butchers' meat is rather more than Sd» and 
butter 8d. a pound. A hare may be pur- 
chased for about Is, 6d, ; a fine haunch of 
venison for about 4^.; and the best red 
and white wines of the duchy for about Sd» 
a bottle. 

Among the curiosities of Baden must not 
be forgotten the "new castle" of the 
DuJce of Baden, remarkable for its dun- 
geons, in which, according to popular 
belief, sat the Secret Tribimal (Vehm- 
gerlcht,) such as that so well described by 
Scott, in j4nne of Geierstein, and by Gothe, 
in G6tz of Berhihingen. It muiit be re- 
membered, however, that the famous 
Vehme, of Westphalia, held its meetings, 
not in the dark, nor in dungeons, but in 
broad day, and in the open field ;* so that, 
in this case, reality robs romance of its 
delightful terrors. 



EARLY ATTACHMENTS, 

BY THE LATE JOHN OALT. 

That months of youth are years of time, 
Old hearts in fading bosoms tell ; — 

On finwndships formed in that sweet prime, 
Why does remembrance love to dwell? 



•Hand-book for Travellers on the Continent 
Second Edition. 
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Why are the ties of riper life, 
That pride and reason ratify, 

But flbnets deemed that snap in strife? 
And transient birds that rest and fly f 

Few sunny hours in vernal days. 
Suffice to buQd the gentle nest. 

Where Hope her fairest promise lays. 
And thrive their callow fancies best. 



LACONIC INSCRIPTION. 

The following lines were fonnd^ in 1813, 
engraven on a stone, among the mins of 
the Friary, at Gnildford : — 

" Si sapiens fore vis, sex serva que tibi mando 
Quid, dicas, et »6t, de quo, eui, quomodo, quando. 
Nunc lege, nunc ora, nunc cum fervore labora, 
Tunc erit hora brevis, et labor ipse levis." 

TratukUion, 

If you are willing to be wise, 
These six plain maxims don't despise : 
Both what you speak and how take eaze, 
Of, and to whom, and when, and wA«r«. 



At proper houra,_ read, work, and pray. 



Time then will fly, and work be pU 



R. W. 



SCIENCE AND THE FAIRIES. 

When Father Time was in his prime, 

Some thousand years ago, 
Ere his beard was long, or his pinions strong. 

Or his locks as white as snow ; 

In our merrie land there dwelt a band 

Of tiny joyous elves. 
Who owned no order or command 

From any but themselves. 

And each one lived in a cottage om6e. 

Of these elfin gamesome tMngs, 
That the tiger-moth thatched with his plume so gay, 

And glazed with a dragon-fly's wings. 

They danced all night in the moonbeams Inight, 

And quaffed their cowslip wine; 
Then hid their heads in their moth's-down beds. 

Ere day began to shine. 

And they revelled long with their dance and song. 

Till a strange gigantic dame, 
A visit jpaid to their forest glade. 

And Science was her name. 

Her lungs were air-pumps of wondrous size ; 

Her breath blew forth in steam ; 
And with oxyhydrogen her eyes 

Like meteor sparks did gleam. 

With triple cranks and rack- work neat. 

Her limbs and Joints did move ; 
And her vital powers were raised to heat, 

With a Dr. Amott's stove. 

The fkiries gazed on this fearful sight ; 

Then swift through the summer air. 
In a dreadftil fright, they all took flight 

To the realms of my lord knows where. 

Th^ have gone fcnr aye, for since that day 

They no longer in England dwell ; 
Lone is the glade and the leafV shade, 

And forsaken each quiet deu. 

And Science still her march keeps on ; 

But since that epoch dread, 
Our legends old to their graves have gone. 

And Romance herself has fled. 

Albket. 



"HALF-PRICE TO THE PLAY." 

To " go half-price" to the theatre, as the 
phrase is, rarely, perhaps never, enters into 
the thoughts of tiie greater number of those 
who take nnto themselves the title of the 
politer circles. The thing, though in itself 
certainly one of the diviner impulses, is 
considered barely genteel. With others, 
again, the dread of inconvenience — sharp 
elbows and rude men in still ruder great 
coats,— keeps them at a very respectful 
distance firom the '* doors," at their second 
opening at nine in the evening. The good 
folks must enter, forsooth, at their un- 
ruffled ease, secure a roomy seat, (and with- 
out a struggle for it,) in the verv centre of 
the house, and, moreover, quietly ftidge an 
extra " place" whereon to plant their out- 
of-door equipments. Supposing it to be 
an elderly gentleman that entertains these 
fancies, if his toes be trodden on but once, 
the poor drama need no longer look for his 
patronage ; he wHl even check, with a dis- 
approving growl, any approach to the sub- 
ject on &e part of the young gentleman 
who "keeps company" with Ms daughter. 
Disarrange the shawl of the lady visitor of 
this class, and the stage becomes immoral 
and of evil tendency from that hour forward. 
People of a more discriminating intellect, 
will fairly enough own that they have a 
prejudice in favour of a well-conducted 
stage, — very much so. — Liston was capital 
in their time! — ^but the mannets of^the 
"men" of this age are too bearish to be 
bearable ! — Oh, 'Hialia ! — ^but we pause, — 
it were useless to speak of these as faithless 
admirers: their foolish hearts have been 
caught by the fluttering of thy fitn — ^the 
rustling merely of thy robe»— or, at most, 
the dancing of thy ringlets; they have never 
gazed with an understanding soul upon thy 
countenance. Who would not doubt the 
feeling entertained towards ^^ the play," by 
those who stand on such nice pomts, and 
must needs insist on having all the means, 
comforts, and appliances, of their own 
drawing-rooms, to render the theatre at all 
palateable ? Give us the man, woman, or 
child, who, on the contrary, will laugh a 
wet afternoon to scorn, and, in genuine 
love of the entertaiimient, look at the crowd 
at the doors in the light of a party of friends. 
Such mere endurers, so to speak, of the 
sock and buskin, as are here alluded to, 
cannot be expected to stomach the incon- 
veniences which may attend a late arrival 
at the theatre doors. But there are those 
to whom the hour ef " half-price" beats a 
reveiUee of their happier &eling8. The 
theatre is the only companionship to him 
whom fortune has demed "a troop" of 
friends, and who scorns the shallow fi^ow- 
ship of the bowl. There are those who. 
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homeless, so far as a home comprehends 
higher attributes than mere warmth and 
shelter, who, toiling, as too many do, 
without either hope or object, find, as a re- 
ward of their daily drudgery, that the aspect 
of their own doors, on their afternoon re* 
turn to them, is unendurable, — ^who cannot 
encoxmter the solitude of their own fireside ; 
there are many of such as these, from whose 
hard lot, the scenic representation — the 
woes or afflictions of ideal life, the merry 
pit, and the gay aspect of the encircling 
boxes, has become a needful refuge and 
relief. The hour passed in another ex- 
istence, as it were, sends them back to their 
own, and to repose, with refireshed spirits ; 
and furnishes other matter for their un- 
fiiended hearts to feed upon than the nar- 
row circle of their own thoughts and 
sorrows. 

Peace, then, to the manes of the manager 
whose fertile brain, or kindly feelings;, &8t 
divided the evening into two parts, aad 
said, ^^ there shall 1% a second price!". It 
was a happy idea — one that ensured a large 
bequest of^enjoyment to thousands. HaU ! 
to the better system of England in this 
particular. They do not manage these 
things better abroad, where, as is well 
known, there is no recognised ^ half-price." 
On the Continent, an owl-like race ofoeings 
emerge firom their c^curity towards the 
dusky hour when theatre doors are thrown 
open, whose business it is to purchase and 
resell the checks given on quitting the 
theatre : but one does not like the system. 
The idea is bad enough at home of paying 
vile shillings and sixpences for the privilege 
of going in '^ to see" Lady Macbeth ! How 
much worse would it be, when, as it were, 
vacating a throne "in the clouds" whence 
we have "mocked" (like the poet's own 
" spirits of the wise") the doings and the 
misdoings of the busy world displayed on 
the scene — ^how much worse would it be, at 
such a moment, to be plucked down from 
one's hi^ estate of lof^ imaginings, by a 
pitifiil offer— of " ninepence for your check, 
your honour!" 

Now, to resume oar benediction. May 
the manager — the great manager — ^rest at 
peace in his cold grave at Christmas, when, 
thanks to hink, we set the dismal and the 
dull at defiance, leave Jane Shore and 
George Barnwell to younger amateurs, 
and arrive, in the niek of time^. for the fun 
and frolic of our friends Clown and Panta- 
loon; — their 's are "old familiar faces," 
though inclining to the grotesque. We 
have allegory enough and to spare, in every- 
day life ; but though used to strange antics 
in that quarter, it certainly never yet fell 
to our lot to see Harlequin dancing a col- 
lege hornpipe on ComhlU proper, — or an 
elderly gentlewoman rising firom the flag- 



stones of King William-street, City, to 
transmute the Mansion-house into a Pa- 
lace of Faerie. Yet, are these the only 
sights worth a sixpence for a month after 
the New Year. Inrosperity and bumpers, 
(at half-price,) therefore, to those well-de- 
serving lessees, who, continuing this good 
old custom, welcome us as late visitors, 
while away two weary hours, and then, 
making their bow or dropping their courtesy 
and their curtain, pleasanuy bid us good 
night. 

But the subject has hurried us beyond 
discretion: we are in the house before 
passing even the ordeal of the " pay-place." 
Retrace your steps, then, reader, and for u 
moment imagine yourself at home. You 
have dined alone — the afternoon has worn 
away insensibly, for with feet on fender, 
or lengthwise upon the sofa, you have been 
wrapt in the perusal of the newest novel. 
Now, here's the rub. With the climax of 
the tale, comes an anti-climax in your 
feelings : your lamp bums neither dim nor 
blue, the fire still dances upward in jocund 
flames ; puss purs peacefiilly on the hearth, 
instead of putting on any of those mys- 
terious appearances usual on extraordinary 
occasions ; — everything outward is at 
peace, but the inner man is disquieted and 
restless. And why ? For the reason good, 
that you have finished your book too early, 
and now feel as does the tipsy man who 
has the melancholy ill-luck to get sober 
before bed time. Some immedii^ excite- 
ment is necessary. 

Wliat is to be done, and how to dispose 
of yourself till night. In a happy moment 
"the play" flits across your mind — imagi- 
nation is once more aroused at the bare 
idea; it is time enough for second price, 
and in a few minutes you are abroad, 
with "the Garden" before you, and a host 
of vendors of "house bills" close behind. 

The doors open to receive you ; and 
now, if tall enough to overlook the heads 
of those in front, or short enough to peep 
conveniently below, you perceive the 
money-taker in his round box, bricked up 
in the wall, as it were; and reminding 
children at Christmas-time, (when they 
see his head in the halo of a strong light,) 
of their astronomy — and they forthwith 
ask papa if it is not " like the man in the 
moon?" The chances are, however, that 
the man in the moon will be yawning, or 
looking at a very large silver watch, with 
a rattling chain ; and in the latter case he 
will be heard to declare that it wants full 
ten minutes to " the time." It is evident 
the folks in front are teazing him. But 
here comes something that will restore 
his good humour, or put an end to his 
drowsiness : the small crowd respectfiiU^ 
make way : and two plates, face to face. 
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with a pewter pot on the top, to keep 
them together, are handed into ^ the 
moon/' This is an event certain of ex- 
citing the sympathy of everybody present, 
though betokening a certain delay. Next 
arrives a wild-looking character from the 
interior of the honse, bringing down a 
supply of checks, and the latest news 
from the police station within : yon learn 
with infinite satisfaction that there are 
three pickpockets in charge already— and 
that the wnole of the first scene passed in 
dnmb-show, as the pit was occupied with 
a boxing match between two of its mem- 
bers. This news is sufficient to excite an 
impatience among '^ the public" without 
to get into the scene of action within; 
they think they have waited long enough 
already; and when ^^ the man in ti^e 
moon" is presently heard to hum an 
operatic fragment — a sort of gentle chirp- 
ing over his ale — it is half taken as an 
insult, and the impatience becomes very 
manifest. 

The public in waiting straightway be^n 
to act according to the humour in which 
that respectable body may happen to be 
at the moment. If it be a *' pensive pub- 
lic," sighs and groans are heard on all 
sides; — if sullen, the disapprobation is 
expressed by a storm of kicks and thumps 
on everything at hand susceptible of 
sound ; or if, on the contrary, the crowd 
be good-tempered, a little gentle "chaflF- 
ing" transpires with the men in office. 

The policeman at the pay-place has to 
encounter the brunt of ail. If a novioe, 
ten to one but he comes off second best 
in an encounter of wits with the three 
smart-looking great-coated gentlemen in 
front, who came early — and want parti- 
cularly to get in before the ballet comes 
off. If an older hand, ** the police" evi- 
dently looks at the crowd in tne light of 
children in a hurry to be helped at dinner, 
and assures them they will have plenty 
of it, meaning the play, all in good time. 
The smart-looking gentlemen can make 
nothing of him at all. 

Then, in the pauses of sighing, groan- 
ing, kicking, thumping, and ridi(^e, a 
discussion will arise as to the natural 
history of some newly-imported actress. 
One party, who has seen her in the pro- 
vinces, assures us the lady is above the 
ordinary petticoat height ; whUe another, 
who has the courage to mention that his 
mother lives next door to the young lady, 
considers her as very short ; and a third 
speaker opine sthat she is neither short 
nor tall, but 'Must the height a woman 
should be, if they understand him;" in 
fkct, the fair actress is near as may be the 
same height as Miss Natcher, of the 
Bowery theatre, New York. This simile, 



of course, settles the question, and, iw a 
few moments, no one seems inclined to 
moot any firesh subject before such an 
authority as the last speaker. But an 
observation is at last ventured on — and 
this leads to a discussion to which all 
within hearing pay particular attention, 
for want of something better to do: 
among the rest, an elderly gentleman, 
(who is escorting his two maiden daugh- 
ters,) and has been very quiet hitherto, 
determines, at least, to throw some light 
upon the matter: his opinion is evidently 
of weight, and now it is coming. He 
hems uirice, and opens his ^ase delibe- 
rately, frdly intending to plant the ad- 
versary on the horns of a dilemma, — 
when, alas ! a sudden noise is heard, the 
bar is thrown down — the rush ensues — 
the elderly gentleman's speech is cut very 
short indeed;^ and the cnances are that 
nobody had the politeness to wait to hear 
what he had to observe. 

We enter, at last — ^the theatre is warm 
and lustrous — ^the boxes are as frdl as 
they will be (and, how beautifiil three or 
four young and fair faces break upon us, 
as we look around the lower circle, where 
they sit, rapt, and smiling at the play !) — 
there are no more fashionable visitors to 
come in, to disturb our first scenes — ^no 
more place and box-keepers slamnung 
doors, and shouting forth the arrival of 
the " first " or " second company !" The 
house is fiill of sound of the nght sort ; 
and the audience fiill of curiosity; we lose 
not a word — ^nor is the hatUown off one's 
head by cold blasts from the stage when 
the drop scene rises — an accident likely 
enough to occur early m the evening. 
Wha^ though the opening of Use tragedy 
or comedy, as it may happen, be over, yet 
are the busy fourth and mth acts before us 
— ^the very pith and marrow of the pday. 

There can be no doubt that at this mo- 
ment the illusion is most complete. The 
numberless adventitious cxrcumstanees, 
which go to the making up of the modem 
drama, have passed away unseen by the 
new comer. The scene before him has 
not struggled into life gradually, and it is 
his own fault if any doubt remain as to 
the comparative reality of the life he 
has left without the doors and that now 
passing before him. He has not sat be- 
fore the curtain, to witness the music 
congregate, in the shape of individual 
fiddles, flutes, and hautboys; nor heard 
the hammering of the stage-carpenter, 
nor seen the sweeping of the board»— or, 
perchance, the doe-skin boots of some 
actor who has approached too near the 
firont — nor caught the eye of the stage- 
manager, peeping to see how the house 
fills,— till with these reiterated common- 
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places, the enchantment has become 
DToken into shatters, not to be pieced 
together again at wUl, or at the sonnd 
of the bell tinkling a note of preparation, 
for the cloud to rise between ns and the 
world of fancy beyond. 

But, happy they who come with ns. 
How the actors have warmed in their 
parts ! Boxes, pit, and gallery are not in 
existence for them ; they are living, laugh- 
ing, stmggling, intriguing, or despairing, 
realities. 'Tis but an instant since we 
stood in the streets of modem London, 
and now time has travelled backwards, 
and the scene is "England" — the England 
of the old Chronicles — and taking fearful 
councU together are the victims of the 
tyranny of the wonderful Macbeth. Here 
is an opening — 

Malcolm. Let us seek out some desolated shade 
and there 
Weep our sad bosoms.empty. 

Uaeduff. ~ Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and like good men, 
Bestride our downfall'n hirthdom : each new mom, 
New widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

— What a promise amply fulfilled, of blood- 
curdling horrors. 

Or o&er scenes, perchance, arouse ano- 
tiier mood of mind. The place of action is 
a library of the last century. We have fol- 
lowed a lady of fashion from her chair into 
the mysteries of a bachelor's apartments. 
—She is fair and young: — ^we find her 
hovering roxmd temptation unworthy of 
her better nature, yet all but prepared to 
fall a victim to that laxity of mscourse 
and imagination which has grown upon 
her by mere force of dwelling on licen- 
tious subjects, when offered in Sie disguise 
of" the faults of others." The master- 
piece of Sheridan's wit at once instructs 
and delights us : — the interview is inter- 
rupted — Lady Teazle is behind the screen 
— "honest" Surface is on thorns — and Sir 
Peter himself good tempered and unsus- 
pecting, is chuckling at the idea of Joseph's 
virtue and " the little French milliner r' 

And, after all, when the farce is nearly 
brought to a conclusion, and the green 
curtain threatens extinction to the plea- 
sant and imaginative existence before us, 
we may still discover our fellow "half- 
price" visitor. While all around him are 
faint and yawning, he is as firesh as ever ; 
and when, in the last scene, the pit, im- 
patient for its ale, its oysters, and its bed, 
rises to make an abrupt exit before the 
last joke is cracked, tiie last chorus sung, 
or the young people decently united after 
their cbramatic difficulties, — we recognise 
our man in the brisk and indignant tone 
in which he insists upon it that the pit 
shall keep its 8e.at, and once more un«- 



cover its head 1 He is prepared for 
another act , at least — and this, we contend, 
is the proper state of visual and mental 
digestion m which to leave the theatre. 

Q. 

OBSERVANDA. 

{From a Corretpondent.) 
ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 

The father of the present Viscount Ash* 
brook, when very young, and residing with 
his family in the Queen's County, was 
struck witii the beauty of an Irish peasant 
girl, named Elizabeth Ridge, who was in 
the habit of punting a ferry-boat across a 
stream in the vicinity of Castle Durrow. 
The love-sick youth took every opportu- 
nity of enjoying the society of his beloved 
water-nymph; but careiully concealed 
from his parents the impression she had 
made upon his bosom. He then held an 
ensign's commission in some regiment 
which was quartered near the castle ; but 
he was too young to think of matrimony ; 
nor was the object of hw affection either 
old enough, or sufficiently educated, to be- 
come his wife. She had been reared 
among the Irish peasants, had been unused 
to shoes and stockings ; was scarcely ac- 
quainted with the English language, and 
was wholly uninformed in matters of the 
world : but the young ensign fancied that, 
in spite of these disadvantages, he could 
perceive an aptitude of mind, and sound- 
ness of intellect, united with great amiable- 
ness of temper, in addition to her personal 
perfections. Under these circumstances, he 
conceived the romantic idea of submitting 
her to the superintendence of some re- 
spectable female, capable of rendering her, 
through the influence of education, an as- 
sociate suitable to his wishes and to his 
rank. The lovely ferry-girl was, accord- 
ingly, placed under the tuition of a lady, at 
whose house Captain Flower occasionally 
visited her; ana where he marked from 
time to time, with all the enthusiasm of a 
romantic lover, her progress in various po- 
lite accomplishments. Elizabeth Ridge 
remained in this situation about three 
years, when the efflux of time, as well as 
some domestic odcurrences, enabled Capt. 
Flower to reap the reward of his constancy 
and honourable conduct by a matrimonial 
union. And the blushing daughter of the 
Emerald Isle became ultimately the Vis- 
countess Ashbrook, and lady of the castle, 
beneath whose walls her early charms had, 
like the rays of the rising sun, beamed for 
a time unnoticed only to become more 
effulgent and more admired. By the vis- 
count she had several sons and daughters : 
among the former, the present viscount, 
and among the latter, the mother of the 
present Lfwly Wetherell. 
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nua. salmon's wix-mroRK. 
It is ciiriotis to mark the change of things 
and the progress of refinement. Dr. Clarke 
was, in the middle of the last centnrj, one 
of the most eminent physicians of the day. 
He lived in a style adapted to his celebrity ; 
and havinff a wife and family, was anxious 
to secure lor the former some suitable pro- 
vision in the event of his dying before ner. 
Life insurances were at that time unknown, 
and the doctor purchased Mrs. Salmon's 
Wax-work Exhibition, at the east corner^ 
of the Inner Temple Lane (now a hair- 
dresser's shop), then in great repute, and 
visited not only by persons from the coun- 
try as one of the " lions of London," but 
resorted to as a lounge by the fashionable 
and the gay. The doctor resided in a 
house where now stands the banking-house 
of Messrs. Praed and Co. ; and, upon his 
decease, bis widow removed to the opposite 
side of the street, and took possession of 
the rooms containing the Wax-work, where 
she continued till herdeath ; always highly 
respected, not only by her neighbours, but 
by all the survivors of her husband's nu- 
merous friends. At a very advanced age, 
Mrs. Clarke was seriously injured by falling 

rn the steps of the altar after receiving 
sacrament, which confined her to her 
bed for many weeks ; and daring her severe 
illness, her son (the present Sir James 
Clarke>testified bis filial duty by a constant 
and unremitted attention to his venerable 
parent. For many years before this acci- 
dent, the exhibition of Wax-work had 
ceased to attract, and had become no 
longer a source of profit ; but Mrs. Clarke 
could never be prevailed upon to quit it, 
and reside with her fanuly. The old lady 
was inflexible in thi» determination, and 
remained in the same rooms to the day of 
her death. 



LORD BTRON. 

No one knew how to apologise for an 
affront with better grace or with more de- 
licacy than Lord Byron. In the first edi- 
tion of the first canto of The Cfulde Harold^ 
the poet thought proper in a note to advert 
to two political tracts which had been 
lately published — one by Major Pasley, 
and the other by Gould Francis Leckie, 
Esq., a gentleman not unknown in the 
lit^ary world ; and concluded his remarks 
by the words '^ ignorance on the one hand, 
and prejudice on the other." Mr. Leckie, 
who felt rather offended at the severity 
(and, as he considered, injustice,) of the 
observations, wrote a letter to Lord Byron, 
complaining of the affiront. Lord Byron did 
not reply to the letter ; but, in about three 
weeks afterwards, called upon Mr. Leckie, 
and begged him to accept a very elegantly 
bound copy of a new edition of the poem, 
in which the offensive passage was omitted. 

^opulat Stttiquitiejs* 

THIEF-TAKING INSTRVlfBNTS. 

These two curious instruments for catch- 
ing thieves were found, a few yeaiv since, 
among a collection of old iron fin^m Ayl- 
shun Bridewell, in Norfolk, which has not 
been used as a prison since the last en- 
largement of Norwich Castle. The Bride- 
well, (according to the inscription carved 
in oak,) was erected in the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, by R. Marsbam, and 
Joan, his wife. The date upon the arch of 
the door is 1543 ; and, firom the ornament 
of crockets^ there can be little doubt that 
these irons are of the same date as the 
building itself. The instrument. Fig. 1, 
has a wooden handle nineteen mches and 
a half long, and has two iron springs, which 




move towards the dotted line a, a ^ and 
Fig. 2, by the springs, to 6, b. The space c, 
in Fig. 1, received tiie arm or lower part of 
the le^ : that of </, in Fig. 2, is large enough 
to seize a thief by the lower part of we 



thigh. This had formerly affixed to it a 
pole, about seven or eight feet long, and 
was very necessary to draw a thief in a re- 
trograde motion out of a hole, when at- 
tempting to make bis escape. 
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Dr. Johnson, in bis DtcHonary, says, the 
word Catchpoll is from c€Uch and poll^ a ser- 
geant or bnmbailiff; bat, if any conjectore 



Fiit.S. 




be allowed, may it not be derived from 
catch and pole, tbe instrument being fixed 
to a long pole ? 

The '' CachipoUiSy" described in WicUf 's 
New Testament, (Dedis of Apostles, c. xvi.,) 
were sergeants under the magistrates, bat 
are thus described in the glossary : " Cacche^ 
voles, bailiffes, lictors, from ccUch and pole, 
Decanse these officers, in execntiog tiieir 
office, lay hold of the man's neck." 

Snch irons appear to be still ased by 
the Swedish and Danish watchmen; for 
the watchmen of Stockholm, like the bre*> 
thren of Copenliagen, are described as per- 
ambulating the town at night, with a ca- 
rious weapon, like a pitchfork, each side 
of the forK having a spring barb, ased in 
seeming a ronning thief by the leg. The 
employment of it requires some skill and 
practice, and constitutes no inconsiderable 
part of the art andmystery of thief-catchiuff. 

For the preceding curiosities and then- 
explanation, we are indebted to a conmin- 
nication to the Archceologia, vol. xxii. ; by 
J. A. Repton, Esq. F.S. A. 

<S(i^tt6[c iFact0. 

HIIL-BTORMS PAEVENTED. 

M. Araoo has proposed a plan for dis- 
charging doads, in cases of storms, of the 
electric fluid which they contain, and thus 
preventing the frequent occurrence of ImuI- 
storms, which, it is known, are generally 
produced by two currents of clouds, charged 
with positive and negative electricity, cross- 
ing each other. It consists in an improve- 
nient upon Franldin's experiment of the 
kite, with which he obtamed an electric 
spark from a cloud, and afterwards Dr. 
Romas, of Nerae, and Messrs. Lining and 
Charles, of the United States, produced 
electric flashes, three and four feet in length. 



M. Arago recommends that a small balloon, 
properly secured, armed with metallic 
points, and communicating with the ground 
by a rope covered with metallic wire, like 
a harp-string, should be kept permanently 
floating in the air at a considerable height 
over the spot which it is wished to preserve 
from the effects of lightning or hail ; and 
he expects that by such an apparatus as 
this, a cloud might nave its electric contents 
entirely drawn off without any damage 
being caused, or that, at least, the intensity 
of a nail-storm would be greatlv diminished. 
The experiment is so simple that it is well 
worthy of a trial. — GalignanVs Messenger. 

BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE. 

At the last monthly illostration of the 
Society of Arts, Mr.Quekett detailed some 
attractive facts respecting the application 
of Ross' oxyhydrogen microscope to bo- 
tanical subjeicts. The lecturer pointed out, 
by the aid of numerous coloured drawings 
of the various sections, as well as speci- 
mens of numerous varieties of wood, their 
mechanical properties and organization. 
Some were so hard as to resist the action of 
an edged iron instrument, and others so 
soft as to be easily compressed by the hand ; 
whilst a contrast as striking was seen in 
the colours. The tissue and organization 
of the various woods were next described. 
Rice-paper is made by the Chinese from a 
pJant composed almost wholly of cellular 
tissue, and is removed from the tree like 
the unrolling of papyrus. Amongst va- 
rious experiments, one was shewn with a 
cross-cut piece of wood, about two feet 
long by four in width, supported on four 
legs, and which, on being moistened, by 
the contraction of the wood forced itself 
forwards, the legs being so fixed as to pre- 
vent a retrograde movement. Various 
specimens of wood, as thin sections of 
bamboo cane, bird's-eye maple, fir, ma- 
hogany, &c., were exhibited by tie oxyhy- 
drogen microscope, and it was remarked 
that there was not the least mistiness or 
faintness of outline, so common in the ap- 
plication of this chemical agent to micro* 
seopic purposes. — Abridged from the Times, 

LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 

On the 9th inst. Professor Johnson de- 
livered to the Royal Society of Agriculture 
an interesting lecture on the leguminous 
plants, which he commenced by observing 
that, from the earliest period of history, or 
even tradition, the seeds of a tribe of plants 
known by the name of pulse had been used 
as food. They derive the term leguminosof 
from the character of the seed-vessel, vul- 
garly calleda pod, but by botanists a legume, 
the individuals varying from a diminutive 
vegetable to a stately tree. Amongst other 
peculiarities, they are very susceptible to 
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chanM of temperature, and the inclination 
which is produced by the retraction of the 
stem, is called the sleep of plants. The 
most extensive tribe is the papilionaoeons, 
so named from the resemblance of its 
flowers to the figure of a butterfly. Many 
of their seeds, as the bean and pea, contain 
much more nutriment than grain, and a 
variety called lentils is still more nutri- 
tious; but the laburnum and other poison- 
ous varieties of cytisus belong to this class. 
Many of their productions are of ipeat 
commercial importance, both in medicine 
and the arts. From a pea-plant (glycy^ 
rhiza glabra) is obtained the inspissated 
juice called limiorice. Manna is the pro- 
duction of another species common to Persia 
and Tartary ; and gum tragacanth is ob- 
tained from another called tiie milk vetch. 
Dragons' blood and kino, celebrated for 
their astringency and value in dyeing, are 
the product of others ; as also, the r^ and 
yellow sanderswood. Gum lac is obtained 
from a species of butea; indigo from se^ 
veral species of indigofera ; and soy is the 
product of a species of doUchos^^-eiXi of 
which are butterfly plants. Another ex- 
tensive tribe of the leguminous plants is 
the mimosa^ including the sensitive plant 
of our hothouses, and the acacias of our 
greenhouses and conservatories. Although 
the genera are small, the tribes are very 
numerous, as upwards of 400 varieties of 
acacias are known ; and which, as a great 
man^ come from Australia, are likely to be 
considerably increased in number. One of 
their most important products is gum 
arable, of which 450 tons are annually im- 
ported from the East Indies and the Levant. 
An extract from the bark, wMch is very 
astringent, is now, however, largely im- 
ported as a substitute for oak bark and 
other materials used in tanning. — Times, 

LITERARY CONGLOMERATE. 

[This is a very amusing volume of some 
six hundred pages, ^* or a Combination of 
various Thoughts and Facts, on various 
Subjects," read by the author, Mr. B. R. 
Duncan, to the Literary Institution in 
Bath, the contents being— Essays on the 
Choice of Subjects in Painting ; Foreign 
Travel ; a Gentleman's Day in ancient 
Rome ; Motives of War ; on Hair ; Hu- 
man Drink, Smoking, and Snuff-taking; 
Somnambulism ; Sculpture ; Instinct ; Mi- 
gration; Voice of Birds; Spiders: Ba- 
lance of Destruction and Preservation of 
Animals. The title of the work is by no 
means felicitous ; the author tells us that 
he calls his work " Conglomerate " not 
only because it is composed of various 



subjects, but also becanse it is the detrihu 
of various authors : good ; but have not the 
million, for whom t^is book has many in- 
trinsic attractions, a somewhat droll ap- 
plication of the term '^ conglomerate '' to 
a strange confrudon of ideas— an interpre- 
tation by no means characteristic t>r the 
well-arranged materials of the volume be- 
fore us. Nevertheless, the author tnma 
his ^ geological title " to playful account, 
dedicating the work to those eminent ge- 
ologists, uie Rev. Dr. Buckland, and W. 
Conybeare, observing : — " I have no doubt 
that your geolo|^cal eyes will detect many 
slips Audfauitsm my strata; and possibly 
you may have some difficulty about the 
chronology of some of my depositions^ but 
I trust you will use the critical hammer 
with gentleness, and not consider all that 
I have collected as mere nMle" We add a 
few specimens,] 

English ^r^.— A great advance in all the 
fine arts has been, within a few years, 
manifested among us. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, in his first Address to the Koyal 
Academy, says, ^ The rising school of Eng- 
land ought to do much, for it proceeds 
with great advantages. It has the soundest 
theory for its instruction, the brightest 
example for its practice, and the history of 
past greatness for its excitement." The 
liberality with which noblemen and gen- 
tlemen allow their finest pictures to be 
publicly exhibited, the patronage of the 
arts displayed by King George the Fourth, 
in the establishment of the National Gal- 
lery, have already a perceptible influence 
on the productions of our modem artists, 
and warrant our just anticipation of a 
brilliantly glorious day of good sense and 
good taste ; when music, poetry, sculpture, 
and painting, shall all co-operate, in dif- 
ferent ways, to one great and glorious end 
—the improvement, the gratification, and 
the exaltation of the best feelings of our 
nature. 

Foreign 7V«off/.— Would travellers give 
the public only such observations on men 
and things as their previous education and 
studies entitle them to speak of with judg- 
ment and taste, we should not have so 
many silly details of vagabond inanity. 
Had Bumey criticised the governments, 
and Williams the laws of foreign countries, 
instead of their music and paintings, the 
world would probably owe them little ob- 
ligation for their remarks. I remember 
an Oxford cook, who published his travels 
in France, and wisely confined his criti- 
cism to the markets and the kitehen. As 
travellers write best on their own favourite 
topics, I think Mr. Wyndham did very 
wisely in selecting the best from each tra- 
veller in his Compilation, of Travels in 
Spain. 
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A Oenilemtm'9 Day in Aneieni Rome,'— 
Having now traced the steps of my Ro- 
man from his up-rising to his going to bed, 
I will consider in what partic^ars he may 
be said to difier and in what to agree with 
a modem gentleman in London ; for we 
must not forget that Rome was the Inx- 
urions capital of an extensive empire. 

His honrs of rising were eanier. As 
many a Roman was probably like Horace, 

FUens Decffom cultor et infrequeni, 
I win say nothing of their devotion as a 
sabject of comparison. His visits to the 
forom most be paralleled by omr London 
gentleman's attendance on the House of 
Conmions, or occasional visits to the law 
comts or the club-rooms for news. His 
visits of ceremony and to friends were at a 
mnch earlier honr than those of modem 
days: onr cricket, tennis, and billiards, 
must be set off with his sports in the areola y 
and our horse-races against the sports of 
the circos. Their theatres were a mid-day 
amusement, and the dramas, represented 
there, more resembled onr operas than our 
phiys. 

Onr breakfast and Inncheon, correspond- 
ing to the Roman dinner, are like his com- 
paratively stight repasts. Our use of linen 
precludes the necessity of frequenting the 
bath, as he did, every day ; but onr dinners, 
which follow, are not more luxurious; 
thongh, to our ideas, they may be much 
more enjoyable in point of taste and com- 
fort The Ronian position in beds would 
be found very unsuitable to our present 
mode of eating : as they had no knives or 
folks, they helped themselves, as the Turks 
do at present, with their fingers. Their 
cookery and wines, however Afferent from 
onrs, were probably no less gratifying to 
their palates. Their dancing, and music, 
and dice, correspond to our evenings' 
amusements. 

Thus, we see that, due allowance being 
made for variety of climate, religion, and 
government, the life of a Roman gentleman 
was but iitele different from fiiat of a 
gentleman in omr own metropolis. 

By closer comparison, a still more mi- 
nute resemblance might undoubtedly be 
shewn between the ancient and modern 
Romans than with Englishmen. Printed 
books and newspapers render it unneces- 
sary for multitudes to assemble in public 
porticos and squares for daily information 
of passing events. The absence of com- 
merce may have given to ancient Rome 
rather the air of modem Paris than of 
London. Religion wore an air of pomp 
which Protestantism has renounced, but to 
which modem Rome adheres. The general 
intent of feasting and public exhibitions 
being everywhere the same, namely, to 
indole appetite, and kill time and thought. 



a general i cacmb la ue e in the mode* of 
eSsetxDg these purposes is observable in 
all countriee* £xtended science, and art, 
and mechanical skill have, however, given 
splendour and variety to the establishments 
of our own times ; and the advance of 
sdenoe and Uteratore of the present day 
has added dignity of thought and refined 
intellect to entertainments altogether new, 
which the scientific lectures fi^c^uently de- 
livered within the walls of numerous Insti- 
tutions abundantly exemplify. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 139. 

PvUic Charactere, 
We resume (from page 63) our notes 
firom Lord Brougham's masterly Sketches, 
with Lord Tentwden, ^* Like most English 
lawyers, he married early in life, and lived 
wholly in his own family ; associating less 
with his brethren at the bar than any man 
of the day. But his hours of relaxation 
were not passed in idleness. The classical 
acquirements, in which he surpassed most 
men, formed the solace of his leisure; and, 
to the end of his life, he not only had a 
high relish for such pursuits, but vrrote 
Latin verses with peculiar eloquence and 
perfect ease. What is frur less rarely met 
with,— especially added to such tastes and 
such acquirements,— he was well versed in 
natural philosophy, particularlv in the 
various branches of mechanical science. 
Nor, did any one out of the trade better 
understand all the details of machinery, 
in examining which his accurate mind took 
a peculiar pleasure. ' ' Of Lord Tenterden's 
singrnlar defect, the Reviewer says : '^ his 
temper was naturally bad : it was hasty, 
it was violent ; forming a marked contrast 
to the rest of his mind. But, it was sin- 
gular with what success he fought against 
this, and how he mastered the rebellious 
part of his nature. It was, indeed, a study 
to observe this battle, or rather victory ; 
for the conflict was too successfrd to be 
apparent on many occasions." On the 
Bench it rarely broke out ; but after such 
an occasion, ^ it was an edifying sight to 
observe Lord Tenterden, whose temper 
had been visibly affected during the trial, 
addressing himself to the points of the 
cause, witii tiie same perfect calmness and 
indifference with which a mathematician 
pursues the investigation of an abstract 
truth ; as if there were neither the parties 
nor the advocates in existence, and only 
bent upon the discovery and elucidation of 
the truth." It is allowed that his emi- 
nence as a judge was great : ^^ yet it is 
certain that, for some time, he formed no 
very remarkable exception to the rule. He 
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took no general and comprehensive view 
of a case ; he examined its details part by 
part ; he did not, like a leader, get np on 
an eminence, and from thence snrvey the 
subject in all its bearings ; nor was he 
aware of the relative importance of its 
different portions. But, in order to per- 
form his office, he woold select one parti- 
cular compartment, and he would cnoose 
not the most difficult. To this he bent his 
attention, and seemed a good deal troubled, 
and even impatient, if it were drawn away 
to other points not within the limits which 
he had chosen to trace. It is remarkable, 
not only how this habit wore off^ instead 
of being confirmed and extended ; but also 
how great a start he made in improve- 
ment after he had been five or six years 
chief of his court ; and, on the occasion- of 
a long and severe illness, that seemed to 
render his retirement from the Bench in- 
evitable. His temper was softened; his 
attention became more comprehensive ; he 
viewed things more upon an enlarged 
scale ; his industry was not relaxed,— 
increased it could not be ; and, during the 
last seven or eight years of his time, he 
exhibited a very eminent instance of great 
judicial capacity. At all times, his law 
was safe, and accurate, and ready ; but he 
could now deal far more ably with facts. 
He never was without great influence' on 
the jury, but as he could now enlighten 
their minds more fully, his weight was 
increased.'' To witness his scientific ac- 
quirements, as displayed in presiding over 
a complicated patent case, ''was a very 
great treat, whether to a lawyer or a man 
of science. It was a siogular exhibition of 
legal, combined with mechanical, skill,— 
each keeping within its own proper sphere, 
but each conspiring with the other to 
obtain the Ml investigation of the cause 
in all its bearings, and its clear elucidation 
to the jury. He it was, too, who at first 
leant against the absurd, unjust, and mis- 
chievous refinements, by which almost all 
former judges conceived it fit that they 
should (usplay a constant acuteness to de- 
feat the claims of a Patentee, upon the 
unreflecting notion of his right being a 
monopoly, and the public interest being 
damaged by it ; wholly forgetting that his 
genius and labour had been first given to 
the public in reversion to purchase the 
temporary possession of that monopoly." 
Of the few defects of Lord Tenterden, the 
greatest was his different measure of pa- 
tience and courtesy for different classes, — 
even for different individuals. ''It could 
not be said of him that he was no respecter 
of persons : " though his conduct, in this 
respect, was confined to the mere accident 
of outward behaviour and manners ; no- 
thing beyond that. " When on one occa- 



sion, he had, with some roughness, ad 
dressed to a witness, who was looking 
another way, an advice not unusual with 
him, and not very delicately couched, ' to 
hold up his head, and speak out like a 
man,' it was amusing to observe the fall 
of both countenance and voice when the 
witness turned upon the judge the face of 
the Chairman of the Honourable East- 
India Company." 

To the portraiture of Lord Tentenden 
succeeds that of Lord EUenborough^ whence 
we have only room for an anecdote or 
two. " He had no mean power of ridi- 
cule—as playful as a ndnd, niore strong 
than refined, could make it ; while, of sar- 
casm he was an eminent professor, but of 
the kind which hacks, and tears, and flays 
its victims, rather than destroys by cut- 
ting keenly. His interrogative exclama- 
tion in Lord Melville's case, when the 
party's ignorance of having taken accom- 
modation out of the public fmid was alleged 
— indeed, was proved— may be remem- 
bered as very picturesque, though, per- 
haps, more pungent than dignified. 'Not 
know money? Did he see it when it 
glittered ? Did he hear it when it chinked V 
On the Bench, he had the very well-known, 
though not very eloquent, Henry Hunt 
before him, who, in mitigation of some 
expected sentence, spoke of some who 
' complained of his dangerous eloquence.' 
' They do you great injustice, sir,' said the 
considerate and merciful Chief-Justice, 
kindly wanting to relieve him from all 
anxiety on this charge. After he had been 
listening to two Conveyancers for a whole 
day of a long and most technical argu- 
ment, in silence, and with a wholesome 
fear of lengthening it by any interruption 
whatever, one of uiem, in reply to a re- 
mark from another judge, said : ' If it is 
the pleasure of your lordship that I should 
go into that matter.' ' We, sir,' said the 
Chief-Justice, ' have no pleasure in it any 
way.' When a favourite special pleader 
was making an excursion, somewhat un- 
expected by his hearers, as unwonted in 
him, into a pathetic topic—' An't we, sir, 
rather getting inta the high sentimental 
latitudes now?' " 

The two distii^fuished Scottish lawyers, 
Erskine and Blair, follow : of the former 
it is felicitously recorded: " He was, in all 
respects, one, the charms of whose social 
converse were unbounded, of a demeanour 
that every instant shewed his noble birth ; 
In manners, of perfect ease, polish, and 
grace ; of a temper the most sweet, and of 
spirits the most joyous JEind gay, without 
ever being boisterous, turbulent, or obtru- 
sive; of conversation the most various, 
never refusing a serious turn, though de- 
lighting in every species of mirth, fit>m 
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refined comedy to broad farce*-he was the 
life and soul of every circle with which he 
mixed. Afiable to those below him ; full 
of firmness and independence to his supe- 
riors; altogether, without a particle of 
envy, or jealousy, or gall, in his whole 
composition— no wonder that he was the 
darhng of the a^ and the conntry in which 
he lived ; and was most happily and most 
justly described by one wao knew him 
weU, as ' die best beloved man in all Scot- 
land.' " * Mr. Blair, so long Solicitor- 
General, and afterwards Lord President of 
the Court of Session, is characterized of 
an indolent nature ; although '^ his indo- 
lence was rather the vis inertteB that often 
attends genius, than the ordinary listless- 
ness or aversion to labour, that marks little 
minds." Snch were his earnestness, gra- 
vity, and sustained dignity, that his sway 
over the Benclx was supreme. ^And there 
are many n&w alive who may recollect, 
that when tlie Court found themselves 
compelled to decide against him, they 
faoltered, paosed, would fain have avoided 
the hard necessity ,-^4eemed distmstfidl of 
their own opinion, and all but apologized 
for taking so eKtraordinary a liberty with 
snch a great legal authority.'' 

The sketches of English characters are 
then resumed wit^ a portrait more his- 
torically attractive than its immediate 
predecessors — that of '*a distinguished 
person, who presided over the councils of 
this country for a longer period than any 
other minister, excepting Walpole aad 
Pitt ; and for a period incomparably more 
glorious, in all that is commonly deemed 
to constitute national renown. 

^ Lord JAveroool was Prime-minister of 
England for nfteen vears, after having 
filled, in succession, almost every politicsd 
office, from Under-Secretary of State up- 
wards; and passed his whole life, from 
the age of manhood, in the public service, 
save the single year that followed the 
death of Mr. Pitt." Then follows a rapid 
sketch of this eventful ministry, "in which 
party ran higher and took a far more 
personal turn than at any other period of 
our political history;" whence it is scarcely 
adapted for our pages, save in thui singular 
coincidence : ^^ having signalized his outset 
in political life, by a supposition which he 
propounded as possible — a march to Paris — 
this was then deemed so outrageous an 
absurdity, that it became connected with 
his name as a standing topic of ridicule ; 
yet he lived to see the impossibility re- 
alized, was Prime-minister vnien the event 
happened, and did not survive the dynasty 



* The late Lord Kinnaird, in the House of Com- 
mons, himself amongst the most quick and delight- 
Ail, as well as honourahlep of men. 



which he had mainly contributed to re- 
store." • 

Another extract, and we pause; and 
surely, in this there is ^^ more than meets 
the eye." Having spoken of the personal 
good fortune of L<Mrd Liverpool, in es- 
caping the vulgar outcrv against the un- 
popular acts of his amninistration, the 
Keviewer adds : '^ Such was the happy lot 
of Lord Liverpool ; such are the comforts 
which a respectable mediocrity of talents, 
with its almost constant companion, an 
extreme measure and discretion in the use 
of them, confers upon its possessor in lieu 
of brilliant reputation, with its attendant 
detraction and hate. While the conqueror 
mounts his triumphal car, and hears the 
air rent with the shouts of his name, he 
hears, too, the malignant whisper ap- 
pointed to remind him, that the trumpet 
of fame blunts not the tooth of calumny ; 
nay, he descends from his eminence when 
the splendid day is over, to be made the 

• Elsewhere, in this Sketch, there occur a few 
piquant observations, which we cannot resist quoting, 
<m account of the experience of their writer : the 
passage is a lesson for parliamentary wits.— "A 
wit, though he amuses for the moment, unavoidably 
gives frequent oflfence to grave and serious men, 
who don't think public af&irs should be lightly 
handled, and are constantly fiaUing into the error, 
that, when a person is 9x^0101% the most conclu- 
sively, by shewing the gross and ludicrous absurdity 
of his adversary's reasoning, he is jesting and not 
argruing, while the argument is, in reaUty, more 
close and stringent, the more he shews the opposite 
picture to be grossly ludicrous,— that is, the more 
e&ctive the wit becomes. But, though all this is 
perfectly true, it is equally certain that danger 
attends euch courses with the common run of plain 

men Nor, is it only by wit that genius 

offends : flowers of imagination, flights of oratory, 
great passages, are more admired by the critic than 
relished by the worthy baronets who darken the 
porch of Boodle's— chiefly answering to the names 
of Sir Robert and Sir John ; and the solid traders,— 
the very good men who stream along the Strand 
from 'Change towards St. Stephen's Chapel, at flve 
o'clock, to see the business or the country done by 
the Sovereign's servants. A pretty long course of 
observation on these component parts of Parlia- 
mentary audience, begets some doubt if noble pas- 
sages (termed 'fine flourishes'), be not taken by 
them as personally ofifensive." The examples are 
smartly told— ^' such fine passages as Mr. Canning 
often indulged himself, and a few of his hearers with ; 
and which certainly seemed to be received as an 
insult by whole benches of men accustomed to dis- 
tribute justice at Sessions. These worthies, the 
dignitaries of the empire, resent such flights as 
liberties taken with them ; and always say, when 
others force them to praise — 'Well, well— but it 
was out of place. We have nothing to do with 
King Priam here— or with a heathen god, such as 
.£olus 7 — those kind of folk are very well in Pope's 
Homer and Dryden's Virgil; but, as I said to Sir 
Robert, who sat next me, what have you or I to do 
with them matters ? I like a good, plain man of 
business, like young Mr. Jenkinson,— a man of the 
pen and desk, like his father before him— and who 
never speaks when he is not wanted :— let me tell 
you, Mr. Canning speaks too much by half. Time 
is short — there are only twenty-four hours in the 
day, you know.'" Tms is a delicious moreeau^ 
quite a to TomkinM and Jenkins. 
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victim of never-ending envy, and of slander 
which is immortal, as the price of that 
day's delirious enjoyment; and all the 
time, safety and peace is the lot of the 
hnmhler companion, who shwred his lahonn 
without partaking of his renown, and who, 
if he has enjoyed little, has paid and sof- 
fered less." 

Chary as we have been of space, we 
have not left ourselves room to speak of 
the remainder of the paper, some ten 
pages portraying Lord St. Vincent, ^^ al- 
most as distinguished among the states- 
men as the warriors of his age." There 
is besides, a parallel sketch of Nelson of 
rivetinff interest; which we lingeringly 
leave for another occasion; tmsting ere 
long to have the good fortune of meeting 
in another form this masterly contribution 
to contemporary history. Its surpassing 
interest is the best security for the ftdfil- 
ment of our promise of retium. 



THE SPEBM WHALE FISHERY. 

The patron who does us the honour to 
take up this article, as a gentle prepara- 
tive for an after-dinner nap, may, perhaps, 
pardon us for reminding him mat tne 
tight of his lamp is borrowed from the 
largest of known living animals ; that the 
oil which turns his night into day once 
formed part of a being whose heart sent 
out ten or fifteen gallons of blood at every 
stroke, through an aorta measmring a foot 
in diameter ; and that the creature whose 
gigantic frame was nourished by this 
flood of life gamboled on the broad back of 
the ocean, rejoicing in his strength, till the 

Sigmy man, whose nead and hand give him 
ominion over every other living thing, 
made war upon him in his own dominion, 
and left the enormous mass inanimate, 
*^ floating many a rood." Nor is every one 
acquainted with the dangers and priva- 
tions borne by those who seek the monster 
in his remote watery kingdom. A South- 
Sea whaling voyage often exceeds three 
years, and hardly ever occupies less than 
two ; and to the sailor employed in ^is 
fishery, Sheridan's beautiful lines may, 
without exaggeration, be applied :— 

" The wand*ring tar, vho not for yean has presi'd 
The widoVd partner of his day of rest. 
On the cold deck— far from her arms remov'd— ' 
Still hums the ditty that his Susan lov'd ; 
And vhile around the cadence rude is blown, 
The boatswain whistles in a softer tone." 

And here we may notice the high and 
palmy state to which this branch of our 
trade has now attained, and how good a 
nursery for seamen it has become. From 
the port of London alone an average of 
seventy sail of fine ships, of a burthen 



ranging from three to four hundred tons, 
are annually on tlie look-out for sperma- 
ceti whales. The crews of these ships, 
which are fully provisioned for three 
years, and sail m>m London at all times 
of the year, consist of from twenty-eight 
to thirty-three men and offic ers including 
the surgeon — who occasionally conde- 
scends to keep an eye also on the culinary 
department, which, after all, seems to us 
to be a very commendable species of 
mixed practice. All the men are, in point 
of fact, co-adventurers with the owner ; 
for they go on the /lay— that is, they have a 
certain share of the produce, instead of 
the ordinary money-payment. As, for ob- 
vious reasons, there are in such expe- 
ditions ^^no more cats than can catch 
mice," the mariner who has been afloat in 
one of these ships is pretty sure to turn 
out a crack specimen of his geiiu»— « 
smart fellow, case-hardenedT to any cli- 
mate, expert in all his professional duties, 
but proverbially so in the use of the oar — 
endued with imperturbable nerves and 

2 nick decision, eagle-eyed, and lion- 
earted. The love of distinction, self- 
interest, self-preservation— all the motives, 
in short, diat can stimulate to exertion, 
are brought into play. The ardour with 
which this dangerous sea-hunting is pur- 
sued seems to take the strongest possession 
of the men's minds; and one of their 
most usual modes of making a heavy hour 
light is sketching their favourite ship, 
whales in various attitodes, and the hair- 
breadth escapes of their companions and 
themselves, upon the tooth or one of Ihe 
monsters whom they have seen die, pierced 
with almost as many darts as the ^ mon- 
streux Physetere," killed by Pantagmel, 
^ chose moult plaisante & veoir." — From 
the Quarterly Review. 

[In this paper, (an admirable review of 
Mr. Beale's Naitaral History uf the Sperm 
fVhale,) we are happy to see that re- 
ference is made **to the pride every honest 
Enfflishman must feel in contemplating 
such a character as that of Mr. £nderby," 
in whose ''bold and enterprising mind" 
originated ^ the grand speculation of send- 
ing ships round Cape Horn into the Pa- 
cific, in order to extend the sperm whale 
fishery." This occurred in 17H8; and the 
example has been followed with vigorous 
success ; for not three years have elapsed 
since a vessel belongmg to the same 
vigorous speculator returned from the 
sperm fishery six months sooner than she 
was looked for, with a cargo of ^£25,000 
value, being the largest known in the fish- 
ery for many years ; and, as the men were 
co-^adventorers, each recdved for his share 
the large sum of ^^150.] 
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THAMtiB ANGLING* 

<' Old Father Thames" has been too much 
slighted by the brethren of the angle. 
Those who can revel among northern lakes, 
or beside the pleasant rivers which ran 
through the valleys of North Wales, would 
lead others to forget that health, amuse- 
ment, and enjoyment, are to be found 
within a mommg's drive of their homes in 
the metropolis. Philosophy teaches us to 
seize the lesser advantage when the greater 
is beyond our reach. There are many who 
dearly love the gentle craft, to whom a long 
absence from the leading occupations of life 
is difficult or impossible. We, city men, 
have, upon our own most glorious river, all 
which the most eager and devoted angler 
can desire — sport in plenty, if he be not 
over fastidious. Let his basket weigh a 
hundred-weight, we can shew him where 
he may fill it from sunrise to sunset, and 
may tell him that, be the weather fair or 
foul, and though *^ the wind bloweth where 
it listeth,'' he is certain not to be altogether 
disappointed. Or, if his notions be more 
ambitious, and his aim be to exhibit skill, 
we may tell him where trout, as fine as 
ever strained the sinews, or gladdened the 
heart, of the angler, are in the keeping of 
the king of rivers : that gigantic chub in- 
habit the silent nooks which skirt his 
banks ; and that pike, such as *' Holy Dee" 
never held, are fattening upon his wealth ; 
to say nothing of enormous barbel that 
will give him half an hour's play between 
the strike and the landing-net. 

But, if the Thames afibrds rare and true 
sport to the angler, how vastly does ii sur- 
pass all other rivers in those sources of 
enjoyment which equally influence, exhilar 
rate, and delight, the votary of the craft. 
His " idle time is never idlv spent." Upon 
the breast or by the side or the " most loved 
of all the ocean's sons," we revel among 
luxuries of which nature is nowhere more 
lavish. Walk where we will, scenery, 
gentle, joyous, and beautiftd, greets the 
eye and gladdens the heart ; at every turn, 
we hear the ripple of some one of the thou- 
sand streams tnat pay tribute to the river 
king — streams 

" To whose falls— 
Melodious birds sing madrigals." 

Upon the banks of the Thames the 
noblest of British worthies have lived, 
flourished, and died. Philosophers, states- 
men, poets, historians, painters, dramatists, 
novelists, travellers, politicians, brave sol- 
diers, and gallant sailors, have given a 
deep interest to almost every house, lane, 
and tree, along its sides. Fancy may hear 
" a chorus of old poets," from many a se- 
questered nook ; women, celebrated for 
beauty, or made immortal by virtue, may 



teem to move again along its mossy slopes, 
and imagination picture the pomp and 
glory of &e olden tune, when 

" Kings rode upon its irayes." 
Scarcely can we stand on a spot which is 
not hallowed ground ; or contemplate an 
object unassociated with some triumph of 
the mind. Thus the angler, while enjoying 
his sport, is revelling with nature or with 
memory— the present or the past ; 

" The attentive mind. 
By this harmonious action on her powtft, 
Becomes herself harmonious." 

Times. 

Errors of the Plural are sometimes very 
ludicrous. " Waiter, where are my negus ?" 
said an impatient coffee-room visitor. 

fVoU-huiU, — A wolf of extraordinary siase 
and ferocity was lately turned out in the 
park of Fontainebleau before a pack of 
hounds, and, after a long run, kuled by 
one of the piqueurs^ wiSi a couteau de 
chaase. 

Nelson was nothing on shore— nay, had 
weaknesses, which made the sea air as ne- 
cessary, if not to his mental condition, at 
least, to his renown, as it is to the bodily 
health of some invalids.— Z/or<f Brougham. 

Grocers' Currants are a kind of small 
clustering grape, extensively cultivated in 
the Greek Islands. The bushes are planted 
in drills, and watered by streamlets led in 
from the mountains. No crop is so pro- 
ductive to the proprietor ; a hundred acres 
of currants yielding a clear profit of ^3,000 
a year, ^40 the acre being the usual rent. 
In their native country, they are often 
called corinths^ of which name currants 
seems a corruption. They are dried in 
the sun, and shipped for John Bull's 
Sunday pudding. — Notes of a Wanderer. 

Excursion to JB^^yp*.— The sum of .^100, 
from landing in E^ypt to quitting it, in- 
cluding a voyage to the second cataract, 
and a five months' residence, is a large and 
liberal allowance."— /&t</. 

Parrot, — Sir J. Trevyllian had a parrot 
which sung the Pretty Girl of Derby m cor- 
. rect tune, and pronounced all the words 
articulately.— Z/iVemry Congknnerate. 

Red Herrings, — The word Aeer, whence 
our Saxon word herring, signifies an army 
in German and Anglo-Saxon. 

Smoking.-^ln Hamburgh, 50,000 boxes 
of cigars have been consumed in one year; 
each box costing about £3 sterling; so 
that the sum of jf 150,000 has been puffed 
into the air, in a year, in one city of Ger-. 
many only ! — Literary Conglomerate., 
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Freemasonry, ^^The connexion between 
the operative masons, and those whom, 
withont disrespect, we must term a con- 
vivial society of good fellows — ^who, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, met at the " Gopse 
and Gridiron, in St. Paul his Church-yard," 
appears to have been finally dissolved about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The theoretical and mystic, for we dare 
not say ancient, freemasons, separated 
fi*om the Worshipful Company of Masons 
and Citizens of London about the period 
above-mentioned. It appears, from an in- 
ventory of the contents of the chest of the 
London Company, that, not very long 
since, it contained ^ A book wrote on 
parchment, and bound or stitcht in parch- 
ment, containing an. 113 annaU of tae an- 
tiqui^, rise, and progress of the art and 
mystery of masonry. [ * But this document 
is not now to be fowid,'-'E(^nburgh Review. 

Design of Circular Windows, — The car 
thedraf of Ijausanne exhibits a very fine 
circular or marigold window, in the south 
transept, filled with painted glass, repre- 
senting the signs and plan^; and Its 
counterpart may b^ found in the cathedral 
of Soissons. And it is likely that all such 
circular windows were priginallv planned 
for the purpose of receiving similar repre- 
sentations.— idt<^ 

English Architecture,— In one style alone, 
may England seemingly advance a claim 
to originality and surpassing beauty. The 
fair vaulting exhibited • in the roofs of 
King's College Chapel, and its two descen- 
dants at Westminster and Windsor, appear 
to possess a finer and more peculiar cha- 
racter than any similar existmg example 
on the Continent. But "Claus," the ar- 
chitect of King's, and, therefore, the parent 
and inventor of this style, was a German. 
-^Oid. 

South of France. — Life, in this invalid- 
visited comer of the earth, is very short ; 
scarcely more Hian thirty years. Indeed, it 
appears to admit of little doubt, that the 
climate of the southern coast of France, 
deceitfully brilliant and mild, is little fa- 
vourable to the human constitution.— i&tW. 

Stature of Man, — Lancashire and York- 
shire, it is well known, furnish the tallest 
specimens of Englishmen ; a sufficient an- 
swer, if one were needed, to the notion 
that manufacturing industry has a general 
tendency to produce physical deterioration. 
— Ibid, 

French Law, '-'A district of about a dozen 
contiguous de 



(comprising Auvergne, Lyonnais, and Dau- 
phine,) would seem to be the pays decocagne 
■of lawyers, — a land where briefs drop, uke 
ripe figs, into the mouth of the eater. In 



the beggarlv, little department of Sosere, 
on the southern declivity of the Cevennes, 
there is one law-suit per annum for every 
sixty-nine inhabitants, men, women, and 
children !— /fti'rf. 

ff'hiskey. — On a beautiful Island in Loch 
Lomond, is a lunatic asylum for the recep- 
tion of ^ those whose intellects have been 
consumed by the fire of whiskey. 

Quintuple Rainbow.^^On tHe evening of 
April 4, this rare phenomenon was wit- 
nessed at Nismes, forming a complete se- 
micircle, the diameter of which ran fi-om 
the equinoctial point to the south-wes*^. 
The colours of the principal or internal 
bow were red, orange, yellow, and green, 
continued quite down to the horizon, and 
very vivid ; the external or &lse rainbow 
filling a wider space, but with rays of Hght 
less brilliant. Three imperfect hews of a 
purple colour, tending to violet, were seen 
m the intervsd, near the summit of the prin- 
cipal bow, but much less distinct.-^ 7¥m«». 

The faculty called the imagination has 
caused more absurdity and misery in the 
world than many persons are aware of. 

Positiveness. — To oppose a positive man 
is, generally, to confirm him in his 
opinion. 

The warmth with which some dis- 
putants poinl; out simple misnomers, re- 
ininds one of the indignant retort of Carl 
upon the «haige of being tossed in a 
blanket at Eton. — "Here,, (quoth he) 
Scriblerus, thou leezest^ for I was not 
tossed in a blanket, but in a rug." 

City Expenditure. — The income of the 
City of London in 1837 is stated at 542,229/. 
12«. 4^., which vast sum supplied the mu- 
nicipal wants of 122,395 persons, forming 
only one-itwelfUi of tiie inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and the City of London con- 
taining only 17,315 houses ; the said sum 
averaging 31/. 6«. 3d. per annum for every 
house. 

* American Railways.— The total length of 
the lines finished up to December, 1838, 
was 2,803 mUes. 

Obituary.— The Times records the death 
of Robert Millliouse, the Nottingham poet, 
author q/ The Destiny of Man ; he died in 
that town on the 13th instant. He leaves 
a widow and' three children ; for whom 
*^ something ought to be done." 
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ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE: 

HOLLAND HOUSE. 

Of Holland Hoiue, at Kensington, one 
of the most pictaresqne arcliitectnral anti- 

anities of the environs of our metropolis, 
\kere already exist many popular repre- 
sentations; bat, we are not aware that 
either of them is snccessfbl in conveying 
an adequate idea of the richness and ela- 
borate beauty of this interesting stmctore. 
Witib this impression, the preceding Illns- 
tration has been selected from the first 
portion of a splendid work jnst published 
by Mr. C. J. Richardson, the architect ; 
whose object is, by assembling the best 
examples of Elizabedian Architecture in 
this country, to shew that although the 
style ^^ is not imfrequently condemned as 
barbarous, deformed, and ugly," it does 
not merit this sweeping condemnation; 
for, admitting the Elizabethan style to be 
deficient in unity and simplicity of charac- 
ter, and the grotesqueness and even bar- 
barity of many specimens ; ^' in the more 
valuable examples which remain, the un- 
biassed eye will detect many beauties, 
~reat originality, much boldness and free- 
om of design and execution." 
It is gratifying to find that Mr. Richard- 
son's work. Architectural Remains of the 
Reigns of EUxaheth and James the Pirst, 
originated in his judicious appreciation of 
the contents of Sir John Soane's Museum; 
and, as we were among the first to popu- 
larize the value of this munificent bequest 
to the nation, it affords us peculiar satis- 
faction to record this early instance of its 
value to artists, lovers of art, and the im- 
provement of national taste. Mr. Richard- 
son having, witib a nice professional skill, 
inspected the volume of very curious and 
original drawings by John Thorpe, in the 
Soanean Museum, with the consent of the 
Trustees, made correct tracings of the 
whole collection, with a view to their pib- 
lication, as highly attractive illustrations 
of the princimes and practice of domestic 
architecture during the brilliant reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. Of this period, 
Thorpe was, par excellence^ "the archi- 
tect:" unfortunately, we have no con- 
temporary in this especial branch of art 
who can be nlaced in a parallel wi^ 
Thorpe. On mrst inspection, his drawings 
seemed to justify Dallaway's remaric, that 
tliere were few celebrated houses erecting 
in Thorpe's time, in which he was not 
engaged: "besides plans and views of 
dwelUngs for the gentry, and even trades- 
men, town and coxmtry mansions for all 
classes, the collection contains plans of no 
less than five palaces erected by him for 
Elizabeth's ministers. The author has 
ascertained, firom undoubted authority, that 



Thorpe was architect to her celebrated 
minister Lord Burleigh, and built for him 
the two pali^oes at Theobald, in Hertford- 
shire, and Burleigh, in Northamptonshire. 
Besides the plans of both the buildings, he 
has left us the plan of Wimbledon, built 
for Sir Robert Cecil ; the plans of Hol- 
denby and Kirby, built for Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, in Northamptonshire ; and Buck- 
hurst, in Sussex, built for the Earl of Dor- 
set." Such was the origin of Mr. Richard- 
son's work, which at first, he jproposed to 
confine to Thorpe's tasteful labours ; he 
has, however, extended his design to a 
complete illustration of the style, by deli- 
neations of the finest examples in the coun- 
try. The subject is very attractive, and 
its interest has, doubtless, been revived 
by the adoption of the Elizabethan style 
for our new Houses of Parliament; so 
that we consider Mr. Ridiardson's work 
sure of success. The portion before us is 
beautifully executed ; tne examples being 
exquisitely lithographed ; and the interiors 
being coloured, or rather illuminated, for 
tbey have much of the nicety and finish 
of the antique taste ; the size of tbe woik 
is 22§ by 15^ inches. Much taste is dis- 
played in the selection of the minor class 
of illustrations, as fire-places, ceilings, 
staircases, furniture, &c.; - and in the bor- 
ders of the plates, from friezes and other 
ornaments peculiarly characteristic of the 
Elizabethan style. 

With the historical interest of Holland 
House, situated about two miles firom the 
metropolis, on the north side of the Great 
Western Road, we presume the reader to 
be somewhat familiar. The mansion ap- 
pears to have been erected by Thorpe, 
about the year 1606, for Sir Walter Cope. 
It afterwards came into the possession of 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, his son- 
in-law; whence it was first designated 
Holland House. The Earl, who was a po- 
litical waverer in the troublous times of 
Charles I., was twice made a prisoner in 
this house ; first, by Charles, in 1633, upon 
occasion of his challenging Lord Weston ; 
and a second time, by command of the par- 
liament, after the xmsuccessfnl issue of his 
attempt to restore the king, in 1648. He 
lost his IHe on the scaffold, in the cause of 
monarchy, in 1649 ; and within four months 
from his death, Lambert, then general of 
the army, fixed his quarters at Holland 
House; which, however, was soon after- 
wards restored to the widowed Countess. 
Its celebrity as the residence of Addison, 
who became possessed of It by his marriage 
with Charlotte, Countess Dowager of War- 
wick and Holland ; and the death of the 
Illustrious Essayist here, in 1719; need not 
be detailed. About the year 1762, the 
property passed by sale to tibe Fox family ; 
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here Charles James Fox passed many of 
the earlier yean of his me ; and his ne- 
phew, the present Lord Holland, is now 
the owner of the estate. It is altogether, 
whether as a fine example of pictnresqne 
architectore, placed in a park-like domain 
of considerable beanty, or as a site of his- 
torical fame and association with literature 
and art— a place of very great interest. 
The present noble owner, alike distin- 
gnished for his statesman-like devotedness, 
ois varied proficiency in literature, and 
his warm patronage of genins,—- maintains 
the antique character of the mansion and 
its appendages, in taste which it rejoiceth 
us to record.* 

The general plan of Holland Honse is 
that of half the letter H; the prefixed 
engraving representing the sonthem front, 
according to its ancient appearance, with 
the stone omamental parapets, (now re- 
moved,) over the bow windows. Walpole 
informs ns that the mansion was com- 
pleted and materially altered by Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland, who employed, for 
that pmrpose, the most eminent artists 
in their respective departments. The 
entrance tower, although it is not shewn 
in Thorpe's plan, is considered by Mr. 
Richardson as an after-addition by him, 
as its style and details exactly correspond 
with the rest of the structnre. The brick- 
work is thronghont of a deep red ; and the 
pilasters and their entablatures, the win- 
dow dressings, and the coping, are of 
stone. Mr. Richardson likewise gives a 
view of the east fi-ont, or side toward the 
garden: on the lower story was placed 
wooden trellis-w^ork ; the interior of the 
arcade was stuccoed and painted in imi- 
tation of trellis-work to match. On this 
side was an approach to the chapel, through 
gilt iron gates from the arcade. 

Of the interior, we find, in Mr. Richard- 
son's letter-press, some minute details. 
The entrance-hall, the two staircases, and 
the pailonr leading out of the principal 
staircase, are the only parts of the buildup 
on the ground floor still retaining their 
original character. The one-pair floor 
contains the gilt room, the library, and a 
sitting-room on the opposite wing ; the 
rest of the interior is in the style of Inigo 
Jones, and supposed to be by him. 

" The Great Chamber, or Gilt Room, is 
approached firom the entrance hall by a 
ricnly ornamented staircase. The decora- 
tive parts are the work of Francis Cleyn, 
a favourite artist, who was employed 
largely by the Kings James I. and Charles I., 
from whom he derived an annuity of ^100, 
settled on him during his natural life, and 
which he enjoyed till the civil war. 

* As in the recent erection of a lodge, with a pair 
of metal gates, in appropriate Elizabetlian taste, 
cuTiouily wrought, and richly emblazoned. 



^* The ceiling of the room was originally 
painted by him in the same style; but, 
falling down during the minority of his 
present lordship, it was removed. Even 
with this great loss, the room presents a 
complete and elegant specimen of the style. 
The paintings are masterly. The figures 
over the fire-places fully deserve the praise 
bestowed by Walpole as being not un- 
worthy of Parmigiano. 

*^ In the centre of the panels are painted 
alternately cross-crosslets and fieurs-de-lis, 
charges in the arms of Cope and Rich ; 
thev are surmounted by an earl's coronet, 
with palm or oak branches in gold shaded 
with bistre. The figures over the fire- 
places have the fiesh painted, the rest is 
gold shaded ; the lower coliunns are painted 
black, the upper, Sienna marble ; both 
have gilt ornaments at the lower part of 
the shafi;, and their caps and bases gilt : 
for the rest, all the prominent mouldings, 
the fiutes, caps, and bases of the pilasters 
are gilt ; the cima recta of the great en- 
tablature has a painted leaf enrichment 
with acorns between, the latter of which 
are gilt. 

'* The busts in the room have been 
placed there by his present lordship. Over 
the fire-places are those of King William 
IV., and George IV. when Prince Regent. 
On the left side of the plate, the first is 
Lord Holland ; then follow Francis Duke 
of Bedford, Henry first Lord Holland, and 
the Duke of Sussex: on the other sides 
are busts of John Hookham Frere, the 
Duke of Cumberland (of Culloden), Napo- 
leon, Henry IV. of France, the Right 
Hon. Charles James Fox, by Nollekens, a 
duplicate made for the Empress Catherine 
of Russia ; and in the bow recess are 
models of Henry Earl of Pembroke, and 
Thomas Winnington, Esq. The shield, 
on the left, bears the arms of Rich ; over 
the folding doors, leading into the drawing- 
room, are the arms of Warwick ; on the 
right, the arms of Cope and Rich. The 
present ceiling is fiat, level with the upper 
part of the entablature. 

** Leaving the principal staircase on the 
^round-fioor, the door on the left leads 
into the Ancient Parlour. It is supposed 
to have been painted in a similar style to 
the great chamber up-stairs. The same 
architecture is continued all round: the 
doors are panelled on a less scale, with 
the small pilasters and pediment in the 
centre. The entrance to the room is on 
the right of the chair. The carved enrich- 
ments throughout are of most excellent 
design and capital execution. 

*' In a plate of this apartment is repre- 
sented a chair, part of wie ancient furni- 
ture of the gilt room, and mentioned by 
Horace Walpole as the work of Francis 
Cleyn ; it is painted white, and gilt ; the 
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seat is formed recessed in the cenlfre to 
receive a circular cushion. The table at 
which the figures are seated is from the 
hall at tibe Charter House ; the one in the 
distance is from St. Peter's church, Sand- 
wich." 

We need scarcely add, that every liberal 
mind must rejoice in the preservation of 
such beautiful examples of art as Holland 
House, and edifices of the same class, 
which it is Mr. Richardson's aim to present 
to the public in pictorial record : and this he 
has, as yet, accomplished in a style alto- 
gether corresponding with the superb 
character of that style which he so lauda- 
bly seeks to commemorate. 



HOLY THURSDAY CUSTOM. 

Perhaps, of all customs, that are, or 
have been, tolerated by the authorities of a 
city, none exceeds in singularity that ob- 
served by the populace of Norwich, on 
Holy Thursday. 

It is then customary for the children, 
accompanied by the clergyman, church- 
wardens, and overseers, to go the rounds 
of their respective parishes ; and it is as 
customary for a pail of water to be placed 
at tiie comer of every street, lane, or alley, 
accompanied by a good stout man or wo- 
man, ror the laudable purpose of throwing 
it over the clergyman or warden, or both, 
as soon as they approach the spot; this 
9port is repeated as often as opportunity 
offers, and as every yard, court, lane, or 
alley, on either side the street, rejoices in 
one or more pails, &c., escape is out of the 

auestion. A great sensation is created by 
iie appointment of a pastor unacquainted 
with the ctutom, and the wardens good- 
naturedly enough contrive to keep him in 
ignorance. Fancy for one moment, his look 
of horror as, dripping with the liquid, he 
beholds the contents of a second pail hiss- 
ing in rapid flight upon his devoted head. 
The warden, overseers, and beadles, 
come in for their share ; but, being aware 
of the custom, they contrive to fall into 
the rear, and, by politely yielding prece- 
dence to his reverence, escape with a par- 
tial wetting. 

How this mutime originated, I have 
never been able to learn ; but it is consi- 
dered by the natives to be one of the most 
ancient in the city. Antiquarius. 



EPIGRAM. 



" Thb letter Boreall wrote to me, last night," 
I vow has almost turned my brain with fright !" 
" What he! that thing of lath, that chicken heart. 
Does he possess the power to make vou start ?" 
". Yes, faith he does 1— for sure as rm a sinner, 
He'll curse me with his company to dinner." 

R. A' Datekport. 



OBSERVANDA. 

{From a Corrapondent.) 
DISTANCE FROM THE SUN. 

Goldsmith, in his Jnitnated Naiure, 
observes, that the inhabitants of the earth 
ought to consider themselves peculiarly 
happy in being placed at, what the learned 
doctor considers, an appropriate distance 
from the sun. But it may be said, on the 
other hand, that if the other planets are 
inhabited by reflecting animals, the inha- 
bitants of each may, with equal reason, 
believe themselves particularly privileged 
and favoured by l4ovidence. Those of 
MercuiT may, at this moment, be piquing 
themselves on being in the immediate 
proximity of the sun ; whilst the inhabi- 
tants of Saturn, or the Georgium Sidus, 
are, perhaps, no less happy in being at 
what they consider a conuortable distance 
from the same luminary. 

EPITAPH. 

The purest source whence Joys parental flow — 
A son of early promise sleeps below I 
Like a spring mom beam'd forth his opening ray, 
Cheering and light, but darkened ere 'twas day. 

Too cruel Death — ah I why, with anger wild, 
O'erlook the parent, and demand the child? 
But God ordains — and be his will obeyed 
In earth as 'tis in Heaven. Dear, hallowed shade ! 
Had'st thou been granted life's accustomed si>an — 
Had boyhood's hopes been realised in man — 
We who, perhaps, now blindly mourn our lot, 
In Joy's excess had higher claims forgot ; 
And 'mid the pleasures of an earthly doom, 
Lost the bright prospect of a world to come. 

CONVEXITY OF THE EARTH. 

On vessels approaching the shore, the 
higher objects are seen first ; and philoso- 
phers have notfailed to mention this pheno- 
menon as a proof of the convexity of tiie 
earth : but tne argument is by no means 
conclusive. The earth is nearly 25,000 
miles in circumference; and it may be 
doubted, whether there would be sufficient 
convexity between any two visible objects 
to account for the phenomenon. In addi- 
tion to this, it may be observed, that this 
phenomenon is more apparent at some 
times than at others ; and if a person on 
shore, seeing the masts of a ship before the 
hull at a few miles distance at sea, is to be 
regarded as a proof of the convexib^ of the 
eaurth, the same argument would, oi course, 
be applicable to objects on extensive plains 
on land, but which does not appear to be 
the case. Peiliaps, as this appearance is 
more observable near the shores ^an at 
open sea, it may serve to shew that the 
sea rises from the shores in the same man- 
ner as water rises from the edge's of a full 
vessel. 

THE DISMAY. 

The wardrobe of Stella presented one day 
A scene of conftision and dreadftil dismay. 
Miss Tippet, on waking, in horror had spied 
Some smart inexpreM*ihle» close by her side. 
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" What a ■hame l» taid the pruda; " what eternal 

disgraoel 
I fear I shall neyer again shew my flsoe ; 
To hare lain side by side for I know not how long, . 
Hie world will be sure to make out somethbig 

wrong." 
Then she shrieked ; and while sobs with her shrieks 

were a mingling, 
In a fit a rhysterique she fell in a twinkling. 
Alarmed at the tumult, up instantly rose 
Mui!^ flounces, and ftirbelows, bobbins, and bows, 
Bas de sole, corps de Jupes et de calecons a cotte, 
Felerins, coIflUres, and the devil knows what. 

The nameless offender meantime lying quiet, 
But little supposed himself cause of the riot ; 
Till eouTinoed of the truth, he soon found trova. the 

clatter. 
That a wardrobe in anger is no joking matter. 
" Nasty thing I"—" Well, Pm sure"—" Mr. Impu- 

dencel" — " I>nnce 1" 
Were symptoms of rage that all reached him at once. 
*' We shall all be defiled by the creature," cried one — 
" Cried another, " For my part I'll not be undone — 
That 1 won't, till I let the wretch know to his cost, 
That a bombaxeen's virtue's not easily lost.'* 

Poor Calottes bore in patience this vituperation : 
He vowed, he protested, in Justification, 
It was Betty's mistake that had caused the alarm; 
On his word, on his honour, he meant them no harm ; 
He never had wronged ruffle, bonnet, or lace ; 
And as for Miss Tippet, he saw not her face ; 
Though once in his life, to his shame he confessed, 
He took a sly peep at some ringlets undressed. 

Fair reader I what bosom with anger can rave high, 
When a beau on his marrow-bonesjcalls out peccavt f 
What flounce or what shawl then could pardon refuse, 
When a young galligaskin so tenderly sues ? 

Then wonder not, ladies, to hear that the wardrobe 
Laid aside all intention t' adopt any hard mode ; 
Nay, so much .did he move them that many — ^but 

hold! 
The secrets of wardrobes should never be told. 
Suffice it to say, 'twas agreed on at last, 
Nem. con., to forget and forgive all the past. 
And that, all things considered, if it suited his pur- 
pose. 
He might stay with them longer without any more 

fuss. 
While Culottes, tat their kindness, protested most 

duly. 
They ne'er should have reason to call bim unruly. 
But for fear that he ever should prove a marauder. 
Miss Petticoat ofi'ered to keep him in order. 
The two since that day 've been so linked one to 

t'other. 
That to tell them apart often causes great pother ; 
Thus Jerry will frequently wear petty-coats, 
Whilst madam, par aeeidetU, takes up culottes. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

This princess very much disliked the idea 
of her death being looked forward to by her 
cousin, the King of Scotland. Upon one 
occasion, when James sent his barber, Sir 
Roger Aston, to her with a message, (but 
which was, perhaps, with no other view 
than to see now long she was likely to 
live,) Elizabeth had him placed in the 
lobby, where the hangings were so torned, 
apparently by accident, as to give him an 
opportunity of seeing her dancing to a 
little fiddle, in order Uiat he might tell his 
master, by her youthful disposition, how 
likely he was to come to the speedy pos- 
session of the crown he so much thirsted 
after.— Cour^ and Character of King Jamesy 

by Sir A. fr., lesu 



ON A LADY NAMED KIDMAN. 

Mt first 'mid mountain snows on Jura's tops, 

Sprightly and gay the scanty verdure crops ; 

Offkpring of what in early Jewish times, 

Has bled to expiate a nation's crimes. 

My next— but, ah I what language can portray 

A creature varying as the diamond's ray ; 

To whom all epithets alike belong, 

Good, bad, tall, short, wise, simple, weak, and strong f 

Together Joined, a name will straight appear. 

Which boasts in Dorking's vale a lady fair; 

In whom my first's gay sprightliness we find 

With all the virtues of my next combined. 



THE FANCY-WORK MANIA. 
There has been, for some yearspast, a 
most fearful malady raging in England 
with great violence, of whose pathology we 
find no description in an^ wonc upon Prac- 
tice of Physic, ever published ; neither has 
any unknown medical man written a trea^ 
tise on it, illustrated by wood-cuts, to en- 
lighten his professional brethren, and let 
people know, in a genteel manner, where 
be uves. It chiefly attacks young ladies, 
and especially those residing in schools; 
firom wnich latter reason we have been in- 
duced to call it epi-aeademic. We lUlude 
to the mania for fimcy-work— the cruel 
torturing of several of the simplest and 
most unassuming articles in the world, 
into shapes they do not resemble, and uses 
they were decidedly never intended for, 
except to collect particles floating in the 
atmosphere. We were led into this train 
of thought by calling one morning at a 
ladies' school, where we had a message to 
deliver to the mistress of the establishment 
fi*om the mamma of one of the pupils. After 
knocking twice at the door, and seeing 
sundry heads bob up over the front bUnds, 
and then bob down again with most extra- 
ordinary celerity, we were allowed to enter, 
and were shewn into a room that was the 
perfect picture of a school-parlour. There 
was a cabinet piano, (not for the pupils,) 
and a pair of globes ; some chalk copies of 
French heads ; a vase of dead flowers in 
greenish water on the table, and some 
worsted ones in a paper basket on the 
chefibnier, planted m a bung wrapped 
round with frizzled green paper: straw 
spill-cases on the mantel-piece, and paste- 
lM>ard card-racks at the sides, adorned with 
little square views of gentlemen's seats, 
cut out of the last year's pocket-hooks, 
and stuck on with gum : these things, to- 
gether with a small table, on which were 
displayed a stuffed bird, two blown-glass 
ships, a pen-wiper made of little round 
bits of coloured cloth, and a transfer card- 
case, completed the garniture of the room. 
The .mistress chanced to be engaged for a 
few minutes — school-mistresses always are 
when you call ; during which time we in- 
spected the curiosities of the room ; listened 
to the jingling of the practising piano 
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through the wall, and then sat down on 
the sofa, and began to think what a multi- 
plicity of variations this mania had as- 
sumed since its first appearance. 

Onr first recollections of fancy-work 
(^^ in its mildest form," as doctors say of 
the small-pox,) were confined to samplers 
— not elaborate mg-work, but the old- 
fashioned standard performance yon still see 
in the back parloors of little tradesmen's 
shops in conntry towns, hnng np over the 
chinmey-piece, between two crockery dolls, 
and afiording a resting-place for two por- 
cupine qnills and a peacock's feamer. 
There was some nse in them ; at least as 
far as the letters went : the eccentric birds 
and Adams and Eves oudemeath the al- 
phabet had no particnlar end, it is true, but 
they seem to nave been essential to the 
proper formation of the true sampler, in 
the opinion of the maker. The next start 
was uiat of the pincushions : litUe bits of 
cardboard of divers mathematical shapes, 
were covered with gaily coloured silks, and 
being sewed together, were furnished with 
bran entrails. Considerable variation took 

Elaoe in tibeir style. The basket shape 
eld out for a long time against any in- 
novation; it was green on one side and 
puce on the other, with pink edges, and 
for a long while very popular; but the 
hearts and parrots gradually superseded 
it. These in torn gave place to tne black 
velvet butterfly, and all fell before the 
guitar, which had the advantage of real 
bodkins for strings, whilst the pins were 
arranged in Vandykes round its sides. 

The introduction of Bristol-board cha- 
racterized a new era in the middle ages of 
fancy-work, and invention ran clean out 
of its mind in furnishing patterns for firesh 
contrivances. Oh ! how the young ladies 
of our acquaintance did begin to rule, and 
cut, and measure every piece of card that 
came into their hands. Firstiy, four ob- 
long bits were edged with blue ribbon, and 
a consumptive butterfly, with crooked 
antenrup, was painted on each : next, all 
these pieces were stitched together, and 
then being famished with hinges of ribbon, 
and a fastening of the same material, it 
was called a netting-box. But taste im- 
proved, and with it the fashion of the ar- 
ticles. Two large pieces were now edged 
with gold paper at three-pence a strip, 
some of the most extraordinary coneholo- 
gical specimens ever met with, were painted 
on its yet fair surfaces ; all the blue ribbon 
binding came over again, and it arose firom 
its maker's hands a portfolio. After this, 
six trapeziums were linked round a hex- 
agonal foundation ; a curved slip was fas- 
tened on for a handle, and tiie perform- 
ance rested as a card-basket on the 
fashionable litter table, wh^re the wedding 
cards were always laid at top, the ^^ return 



underneath, and those of the 
^*' petty genteel" of the neighbourhood at 
the bottom. 

About this era, a series of complicated 
symptoms arose to perplex those wno were 
engaged in watching the progress of the 
disease. An nnaoeountable propensity for 
old grape javB suddenly oeciyieatiwwnifa 
of all the youQg ladies in EogUmd. These 
unwieldy affairs were rout^ out of dirty 
warehouses where they had remained im- 
disturbed for years ; and, afler being well 
scrubbed, were painted green and (urmshed 
with gilt knobs. They were then covered 
with flowers and butterflies cut from old 
chintz bed-curtains, and their manufac- 
turers fondly imagined they resembled 
china Jars. After tiiis, short straws were 
bought in bandies at the bonnet shops, and 
all sorts of droll contrivances fiishioned 
from them ; which lasted just as long as 
the little boys of the family chose not to 
pull the said straws out, one by one, and 
suck up their tea through them ; or, b^ re- 
vising the current of air, form a dehcate 
congeries of bubbles on the surface of their 
milk and water. The paper dahlias enjoyed 
also their share of the transient snoshme of 
popularity ; and they were onl^ supplanted 
by the feather tulips. These, m tuni, were 
weighed down in ttie scale of fovom* by the 
transfer work, and what havoc then 
began 1 what spoiUng of Utiiographs, and 
varnishing of table covers, and breaJdng 
of botties, and leaving their corks out, and 
drying up of their contents. And every 
young lady had such dear, «tieky fingers, 
that it was quite delightful to shake hands 
with hep— you were fairly detained for a 
minute in their thrilling and adhesive grasp) 
whether they would or not 

When we first saw the perforated cards, 
we predicted very fatal consequences, and 
we were right. For some tinoe, their first 
unassuming square shape was confined to 
the structure of" housewive8,"and sticking^ 
plaster cases, where the plaster was cut in 
strips, and twisted in and out a slit card 
like basket-work, and the following very 
interesting lines written, in an albom hand, 
on the cover :— 

" If knife or pin my fkvourite'g thumb cdRmd, 

Fly ! little case, thy kind anistanoe lend ;" 
or some others equally pathetic. And then 
what a train of sentiment— what a series 
of romantic ideas these lines called up. 
The subdued murmur of pain ; the remorse- 
less steel ; the vital fluid starting from its 
confinement ; the " flight" of the Uttle case 
to your assistance; tiie delicate applica- 
tion of your tongue to the shining mass of 
block silk and isinglass ; and the smile of 
approval as it was transferred to the 
woxmded part, and a handkerchief twisted 
round it. All this was delightful— «!«# 
revenons d nes moutons^ which being tians- 
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lated for tiie benefit of the few who do not 
speak French, means ^^ we sfioke of per- 
forated cards." When ingennity could de- 
vise no fresh shi^ to stitch them into, the 
perforations themselves got into favour; 
and needles, followed by coloured threads, 
were pushed in and oat the little holes, 
and tub was called embroidering them. 

These, and all the foregoing variations 
of fancy-work, were soon doomed to be 
eclipsed by a more powerM and attractive 
occupation-— we mean working canvas 
with what we inadvertently, and in the in- 
nocence of oar hearts, thought was worsted, 
but which we were told was German wooL 
Its rise and progress was fearfully rapid, 
and up to the present period it has baffled 
all remedies. It began its career modestly 
enough in the patterns bearing the form of 
wreatiis and garlands of flowers, which de- 
pended gracefully from the frames of the 
linen-drapers* windows. But all this was 
too tranquil to last long. By degrees we 
observed grim brigands peering over plains 
of Chalis from behind rocks of Gros de 
Naples ; Grecian horsemen and fierce 
Arabs were riding at a fearful pace aeross 
a country of blond and ribbons ; and grave 
Turks were smoking their hookahs in di- 
vans composed of ^'the last Spring pat- 
terns." Everybody now hm,n to transfer 
these images to canvas. Old four-legged 
stools were covered, worked, and denomi- 
nated ^ ottomans ;*^ irregularly-shaped 
pieces were embroidered in zigzag lines, 
and then sent to the shoemakers to have 
soles put to them, in order to form slippers 
for old lady friends ; bags and bell-pulls 
have already run a long career ; even large 
rugs for the fire-place have not wearied 
their indefatigable workers ; and the last 
young lady we saw engaged in this indus- 
trious pursuit was beginning a work, a 
stairrCfu^yet, in small forget-me-nots, to 
extend from the hall up to the third floor. 

Albert. 



THE LATE ROBERT MILLHOUSE, 

THE NOTTINOHAM POET. 

It is rarely that we find, even among the 
^' short and simple annals of the poor," 
any personal record of such touchmg in- 
terest as the following sketch of the late 
Robert Millhouse, whose death was noticed 
in our last Number. In our " brief chro- 
nicles of the times" will h6 found many a 
memoir of genius struggling vdth the stream 
of this working-dav worl^ till, exhausted 
and worn out, he sinks into the oblivion of 
untimely death. But, in such records, 
(that is, if the truth be told,) how com- 
monly do we see the lustre of genius dim- 
med by some habitual vice, which the kindly 
few may call *'the infirmities of genitui," 
but which the sordid world sets up as an 



extenuation for its cold and cruel treatment. 
Here, let us not be mistaken : we are not 
offering any palliation of tiie vices of the 
poor sons of genius, or of those ^^ sons of 
song," who, living in an ideal world of 
their own, like players in the mimic scene, 
but too often neglect or forget the moral 
ties and duties of the every-dav life around 
them. Our present purpose is, indeed, a 
more pleasing duty ; for the character of 
the poet Millhouse needs no such extenua- 
tion : for, on the other hand, a rare in- 
stance of genius and poverty, unsullied by 
vice, and of manly virtue fighting, for a 
time, with adversity ; yet, with feelings 
blunted in the straggle, and a firame phy- 
sically worn out, parting from a world, m 
whicn, under other circumstances, he might 
have occupied a more exalted station. 

Robert Millhouse was bom at Notting- 
ham, on October 14, 1788, of poor parents ; 
so that aU the riches he enjoyed was the 
wealth of genius. He was the second of 
ten children: he was sent to toil at six 
years of age, in the Nottingham manufac- 
tories ; at ten, he was, like other boys, put 
to work in the stocking loom ; he received 
no education beyond that of reading and a 
little writing in a Sunday-school, and this 
chiefly through the patronage of the late Mr. 
T. W'akefield ; and, about this time, he was 
one of six boys chosen to sing in St. Peter's 
church, Nottingham. In early bovhood, 
he was a great lover of nature ; he aid not 
join in the noisy sports of this period of 
life, but rather sought recreation in es- 
caping from the pent-up resorts of the 
town of Nottingham, to the rural walks 
and delightfol scenery of the environs. 
His elder brother relates that when Robert 
was sixteen, he was so struck with the im- 
pressive lines, " The cloud-capped towers, 
the gorgeous palaces," &e., beneath a 
plaister mantelpiece statue of Shakspeare, 
that he asked if it was ^^ Scripture;" and 
craved to read the Tempest^ on being told 
it was taken from that play. He next read 
with avidity, in such intervals of labour as 
he could, though often at the loss of natural 
rest, other plays of Shakspeare; Milton's 
Paradise Lost; and the poems of Gray, Col- 
lins, Goldsmith, Parnell, Thomson, and 
Beattie ; and he purchased Dryden's Vir- 
gil^ and Pope's Homer, This indulgence of 
reading not only fostered in Millhouse a 
fine poetical fancy, but cherished a spirit 
of stem independence, which one oi his 
biographers, (in a Nottingham journal,) 
describes as " self-will, spuming control.'* 

At the age of 22, Millhouse was drawn 
in the Nottingham militia, then called the 
Royal Sherwood Foresters : he joined the 
regiment at Plymouth, and Dublin, and 
shortly after, his first composition appeared 
in a letter to his brother, being a few ^^Stan- 
zas to a Swallow," caught on some limed 
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twigs : thii was followed by others, " On 
finding a Nest of Robins ;" and, aeoording 
to the Nottingham Review^ these early per- 
formances first appeared in that jonmsl.* 
—His first poem was, with the assistance 
of friends, printed in 181 ; and his sec«>nd 
work, Notttngkam Park, in 1812. 

In 1814, on the militia being ^tisembodied, 
Millhonse retnmed to the stocking-loom, 
at Nottingham. Bat, Ms natnrfd and im- 
proved taste for poetiy, soon rendered con- 
finement irksome, and, in 1817i he was 
pleased at being placed on the staff of the 
regiment. In 1818, Millhonse married; 
and, in the following year, he published 
Vicissitude, with some minor pieces, chiefly 
nnder the patronage of the amiable Dnchess 
of Newcastle, and his steady Mend, Mr. 
T. Wakefield. By way of preface to this 
poem. Dr. Lnke Booker, Vicar of Dudley, 
wrote an elegant essay on the poetical 
talents and moral character of Millhonse. 
Next appeared Sonnets, and Blossoms ; and, 
in 1826, the Song ofthe Patriot, dedicated 
to Dr. Bowring. The latter poem Mill- 
honse composed in the loom, and wrote it 
down at intervals, or, at the cost of sleep- 
less nights. It was accompanied by a few 
sonnet, two of which we quote :— 
"the lot of genius. 

To feel a conscious dignity within, 

And be despised amidst a crowd of fools ; 

Too proud by slavish purposes to win 
.The paltry favours of Oppression's took : 

Bom to no heritage but that of mind — 

To waste in penury the sand of life ;. 

To look on wounds without the power to b&id ^ 

To lift a cobweb-shield to baffle strife ; 

To labour with a patriotic zeal. 

And meet with calumny from thankless man \ 

And trust to after ages to repeal 

A nation's apathy, and critic's ban ; 

Ages — ^which rear base piles to mock the dead, 

And shame the sons whose sires denied them bread. 

IMAGINATION. 

There is a power within the human mind 
"Whose track the eagle knows not, when akme 
He soars in freedom from his mountain throne. 
And leaves the lightning and the storm behind : 
The antelope outstrips the desert wind, 
Yet marks it not — the lion fix>m his won,t 
May roaming, deem the forest all his own. 
Nor in the solitudes its pathway find ; — 
Who shall prescribe Imagination's bounds I 
The ocean-caves are bared at its control ; 
It heaves the Andes from theii giant mounds, 
And points its flight to where the Plaaeta roll ; 
Pursues the comet in its wildering rounds. 
Yet pants in vain to reach the unknown goal." 

In .1827, Millhonse published his poem 
of Sherwood Forest ; wherein are graeefally 

* At Nottingham are three newspapers : the Jour- 
nal, begun in the reign of Queen Anne, a number of 
which, for 1714, printed on two octavo leaves, is in 
the present proprietofr's possession ; the Review^ in 
extensive circulation for twenty miles round ; and 
the Mercury, conducted by a man of genius, and ad- 
mired for its talent and taste.— S-ir R. Phillipg's Per- 
tonal Tour. 
t — " the wild beast where he wons.—"— Milton. 



reflected the beaotifnl scenery of tliai ro- 
mantic country, with which he had held 
sweet converse from boyhood. Ala* ! happy 
imageries are snchfm impressions— and 
how forcibly contrasts their freshness and 
sonl^ht, and their flowing fancies, with the 
more laboured yet often less succeaiftil exer- 
tions of the after-life of ike man of letters ! 
In sn<^ early productions tbe thoughts and 
feelings are mirrored as in a clear lake, 
the smfaee of which is too often ruffled by 
the storms of real life, or its^ brightness 
darkened by the shadows of coming sor- 
rows. If there be a paradise on earth, it 
is the youth of genius ; rar^y its maturity; 
and rarer still, its close. 
Here is the opening of 

^SHERWOOD FOREST. 

Twelve moons have waxed and waned,— Ifae in- 
fant year 
Hath wept her tears into the violef s bell. 
Recalling them in 8weetnes»— smrnner fidr 
Hath pierced the bottom of tbe fixrest ddl. 
And left a smile there ; and the moaning swell 
Of autumn gales has made the green leaf sear ; 
And wintry tempests rung creation's knell. 
And shrouded her in snows, since witheiln 
Threw o'ev my dearest themes oldxvion and < 
It shall no longer be— the spell is broken — 
For other years may find me still the same i 
Shall penury blot out the glorious^token. 
Bestowed, as herald of a virtUDos'liune ? 
Wait we for leisure r Time has quenched fbe flame 
Of greatest heasto, that idly begged his aid. 
Trifling firom day to day ; and many a name, 
Wanting the great resolve, hat lost in shade 
The talent heaven idMve for noMest purpose made. 
What should ambition be f A generous zei^ 
Kindled by honourable glory, when 
The aim of genius is alone to heal. 
To soften and improve the hearts of men : 
To lead from Ignorance, and from the den 
Of Rapine and Misrule ; to point the mind 
To love of country, to direct the ken 
To Truth, to Virtue, and to Heaven, and bind. 
Far as the influence reach, the wotmds of humankind. 
The rest is infamy, where'er it fall— " 
Prince, Statesmen, Chief, Philosopher, or Bard ;— 
To stop the ear when mourning subjects call. 
To plan destruction for a name to guard 
With sword the villainous, or to retard 
And cover truth with falsehood, or entwine 
Vice with a serpent-witchery, and award 
To deeds accursed, the smooth, the flattering line, 
And gild perdition's ihiit, and call its taste divine." 

Who does not participate in the senti- 
ments of the next passage ? 

" There is a melancholy fills the mind 
When fancy backward looks on ages past ; 
And^ though it bear some pictures not unkind. 
The general view looks sombre and aghast ; 
These caves, where twenty centuries the blast 
Hath told Time's progress may have screened the 

brave; 
And been a house ef gentleness, that east 
A sigh, a tear, a hand to h^ and teve. 
Or strewed with flowers the sod that marked the 
Martyr's grave. 
And so it is, look backward where we may, 
We find no age that blood hath not defiled 1 
And none so mfamous, but that a ray 
Of noble virtue through the darkness smiled : 
For proof of this we need not seardi the wild. 
And ask the savage what his sires have told ; 
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To poUalMd dans the'nTaae if s ehlld f 
Lock to the claMic clixoilkfet of (dd, 
And those wMch after times with sword and fire 
enrolled." 

Next ia a powerful fEptoatrophe to ^ 
berty ; though, probably, tmged with some 
of the sternness to which we have referred 
88 on« of the poet's characteristic : 

" Woe «nd destruction txf that wretched land, 
In the sad hour of danger, and of fight, 
Whose chief defence is bondsmen ; and their straad 
Is filled with fierce inraders in their might : 
For what have they to lose! The proud delight 
Of Freedom never to their breasts can fiow ; 
They to their homes have hut a second right ; 
The love of country little do they know, 

Nor feel those ardent throbs which generous laws 
bestow. 
Such the effects of Slavery on msa ; 
Whoee cihatns unneive the sinews of the brave, 
And make pale fear the captain d the van. 
Who ceaseless points to an unworthy grave. 
If freedom come, unlocked for, to the Slave, 
Weak are his counsels, and his skill in arms 
Fails, when the battle calls him on, to save 
His country, or his kindred, and alarms 

Unknown to flreebom man, his dastard soul disarms." 

The next quotation, from the third 
canto, shews that the ndnd of the poet 
deals not only in stem realities, bat is 
largely imbaed with one of the tenderest 
feelings of which onr nature is ffoscep- 
tible — gratitade ; 

" Where yonder time- worn oaks the tempest brave, 
Their arms wide-spreading Clumber to adom, 
And round Newcastle's noble mansion wave, 
Like speechless chroniclers to years unborn, 
Once bloom'd serene, as blossom on the thorn, 
The earliest patron of my minstrel lays ; 
But an too soon her matchless bloom was torn 
By that foul despot, -whose cold hand decays 

The rarest gems of earth, nor melts in virtue's rays. 
Alas I the needy vainly dropp'd the tear. 
Tears may not satisfy the yawning tomb ; 
The sweetest flowers that usher in the year 
To vernal firosts surrender up their bloom ; 
And e'en the beams of May-tide's suns consume 
Their vestal loveliness, yet give to weeds. 
That vex the peasant, a protracted doom ; 
Secure they lift their heads, and cast their seeds. 

Which Autumn gales diffuse and plenteous growths 
succeeds." 

Here is a touching view of life and 

lordly man :— 
" Oh I what is life ? A rainbow in the storm I 
And what is man, creation's boasted lord 1 
Ruin, amidst his joys, obtrudes her form ; 
His life— pulsation, and his breath— a word ; 
His days—" a span," yet on that span a horde 
Of withering cares, in ceaseless ambush, tend- 
To snatch earth's jewel's in their grasp abhorred. 
The heart of sympathy, the dearest friend. 

While knaves, through ripening age, go prowling to 
their end." 

In 1828, Millhonse appears to have 
been still working at the loom, for our 
esteemed friend. Sir Richard Phillips, 
called upon the poet in the autumn, and 
fomid that he was ^*' one of the sMke" of 
frame-work-knitters at Nottingham, and 
was " suffering for his fidelity to his breth- 
ren, every kind of orivation. He justi- 
fied this strike, and displayed, with great 



energy of eloquenee, the wretched situation 
of himself and others. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the friends of his talents shielded 
him from many of the inconveniences 
suffered by his Iwethren, though I have no 
doubt that his loyalty to the cause would 
lead him to make personal sacrifices to 
the common stock." Sir Richard then 
quotes the poems of Millhouse, adding, 
^Ms it to be supposed, that such a man 
would be a party in a strike for wages, if 
the circumstances were not oif the most 
urgent character ? It much gratified me 
to find that Mr. Millhouse enjoys the zeal- 
ous fnendshij) of several respectable per- 
sons in Nottingham; among whom are 
Mr. Thomas Wakefield, who is engaged in 
every good work ; the Howitts, husband 
and wife, who may, without feeling envy, 
patronise any poet of their time ; and also 
of Mr. Thomas Bailey, (likewise a poet,) 
whose affluence and public spirit qualify 
and stimulate him, on all occasions, to do 
his duty,*' 

In 1834, Millhouse ooitted the frame, 
and applied himself solely to literary com- 
position, as a means of subsistence. But 
nis prospects were soon overcast with 
domestic troubles : his wife died, leaving 
five children out of eight, and he fell into 
pecuniary difficulties ; from the latter he 
was wrested by a subscription raised among 
the benevolent persons of Nottingham. 
He next obtained a situation in the 
Savings' Bank of the town, with a salary 
of J£20 a year, which he received till within 
three months of his death, when it was 
reduced to four shillings a week. Mean- 
while, he had commenced lus chief poem, 
the Destinies of Man^ in his favourite 
Spenserian measure. The work, is a pocket 
volume, of about 100 pages, is before us, 
but we have not space for its analysis : it 
is fiill of poetic power, with innumerable 
touches of pathos and refined sentiment, 
so that a reader, unacquainted with the 
history of the author, would but with diffi- 
culty believe it to be the production of an 
uneducated man. In excellent taste it is 
dedicated to Mr. Wakefield, who, we are 
happy to hear, continued, to the last mo- 
ment, the helping friend of tiie poor poet. 
The conclusion of the poem is as follows :— 
" Oh Wakefield ! now accept the finished pile; 
Which had not been but for thy generous hand : 
For it has been matured beneath thy smile^ 
Sanctioned by thee the daring task was planned : 
Three winters' storms have swept across the land ; 
Three springs have poured their incense to the 

skies ; 
And thrice have>ummer gales the wild rose fiuined j 
The groves as oft have worn autumnal dyes — 
Since, cheered by Heaven and thee, the dome began 
to rise. 

And, be it told in centuries to come — 

For not alone do I thy friendship find-~ 

That he, whose bounty .smoothed the poet's doom 

Was, in his sphere, the patron of mankind : 
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That, in lib nnwarped feelingt wen comUnod 
A virtue Ann, and sympathy sincere ; . 
Which not to sect, or party>ra8 confined : 
That, to his worth, distress let fkll a tear; 
And prayers, ttma gnteftU hearts, taught envy to 
forbear." 

In 1836, Millhotise married again ; and, 
for a time, his prospects were brightened. 
His friends, Mr. and Mrs. W. Howitt, had 
now removed from Nottingham, and 
settled at Esher, in Snrrey.* Bnt, they 
had not forvotten the noor poet ; for, be- 
fore ns is a letter from Mr. Howitt, dated 
May 23, 1837, addressed to Mr. Britton, as 
** an active member of the Literary Fond 
Society,'' and requesting him to commu- 
nicate to the committee the condition of 
Millhonse. It appears that he had just 
lost a patron, wno had employed him 
some time — that he conld not get employ- 
ment at his own bnsiness, and that his 
sole dependance was the Savings' Bank 
salarjr of j^20 a-year. He requested Mr. 
Howitt to procure him some uterary en- 
gagement, to furnish prose or verse for 
the periodicals, so as to realise about j^30 
a-year more. Unfortunately, Mr. Howitt's 
little connexion with the periodical press, 
and his absence from the metropolis, did 
not enable him to benefit Millhouse in the 
manner proposed ; besides which, Mr. H. 
thought, as we ourselves do, that Mill- 
house's talent was not just in demand in 
the periodicals : it was not gossamer 
enough.! ^ It has occurred to me," adds 
Mr. Howitt, "that the Literary Fund 
Society knowing his case, might be dis- 
posed to vote him an annual sum which 
might enable him to follow out his poetical 
bent, and keep him from ntter poverty. 
Without some resource of the kind, I see 
no other prospect for him. His trade, at 
the best, does not bring in more than lOs, 
a-week, and is now in a dreadfril state. 
He would be glad to be employed, I be- 
lieve, in any respectable situation, and 
has no idea of this application ; but, on 
considering his case, it appeared to me, 
that without that active and versatile 
talent which the magazines require, there 
is little hope for him. Poetical talent 
he decidedly has, and has shewn it in his 
Destinies of Man, Sherwood Forest, &c., 
which have been reviewed in most of the 
periodicals with great praise; and his 
notion of an income is so limited, that it 
seems to me the Society might set him 
perfectly at his ease without any unusual 
stretch of liberality." This reasonable 
plan of setting genius free was, however, 

• Whence have been dated Rural Lift in Bnff- 
landt and the Bo^s Country Bookt two of the moat 
delightful works of their class. 

t It will, however, be remembered, that Mill- 
house oceadonally contributed to the Annuals, hut, 
We know not at what rata. 



not carried cnt, probaMy, from its not 
according with the laws of the Literafy 
Fund Society ; but, we know that the par- 
ties interested in the poet's behalf, frimUed 
their part, and that before and after tins 
application, he received several grants 
m>m this excellent institntion. 

Towards the close of 1837, MiUbmise 
was taken ill, and was, for some months, 
confined to his bed. He, however, rallied 
in June last, but in witnessing the coro- 
nation festivities at Nottingham, he took 
cold, and thenceforth never left his bed. 
During his long illness, he was attended, 
in the ri^ht Samaritan spirit, by Dr. 
Howitt, with as much care and kindness 
as any of his wealthy patients. In 
November last, came a ten-pound note 
from the Literary Fund, to cheer the poet's 
double winter, and brighten his hopeless 
hours. A subscription was also raised for 
him, and paid to him every Saturday, so 
that he never was in actual want ; al- 
though a strange report got abroad, that 
he was starving ! Foremost in this bene- 
volent band, stood his fellow-poet and 
townsman, Thomas Ragge. 

But, the lamp of Ufe was now fast 
flickering out, and the present miag 
beamed upon him but as dreary winter. 
He just lived to see the bursting buds, and 
hear the wild notes of the season, frt>m his 
chamber— the joy of nature which he 
had so often commemorated in song— 
and he ^fell asleep" on the 13th of 
Mav, in his fifty-first year, at his abode in 
Walker-street, Sneiton: leaving a widow 
and two infants, besides three young 
children by his first wife. He was interred 
in the New Cemetery, wherein his firiends 
purpose erecting a tablet to his memory. 
And, doubtless, they will do so; for the 
unifoimity of their kindness exceeds all 
praise ; and, it is high credit to the people 
of Nottingham that they have not, for a 
moment, neglected their genius. Mean- 
while, we feel confident, that for the widow 
and children, some provision will be made, 
so as to set tiiem in the right way to earn 
their own living. Althoii^ih Nottingham 
is so far a place of bnsiness as to be well 
compared to a bee-hive, genius is fostered 
there ; and the *^ music of the frames," as 
the noise of the manufactories is called, 
has not created in the peo|^e a disesteem 
of the music of the soul. By the journal 
which records poor Millhouse's deatiu we 
perceive that tne amiable and estimable 
James Montgomery has just delivered at 
Nottingham, a course of lectures on 
poetry: we have already mentioned the 
native poets, the Howitts, Bailey, and 
Ragge; and the ingenuous Thomas Mil- 
ler, who, we believe, sprang firom the 
same distiict, is yearly rising in pohlic 
esteem as a poet and noveust. 
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[Siiioe penaiiig Ae flimey we ha^re seen 
the neati^-wrHten Memoir of MiUhoiue, 
in tiie Literanf Chxeiie of Saturday last ; 
from. fKhldi we learn that ^^ private bounty 
anremittingly supplied Milmonse's neees- 
sities ; that he Uved in a very comfortable 
house, decently tenished; and, though 
naturally anxious, yet he never suffered 
from pnvation or want. He was steady 
and sober, and rigidly honest."] 

KefD 90oofc$t. 

DR. CUHMING'S notes OF A WANDCREIU 

{Conelued from page 4S.) 
[Returning to the Pharamond at Leg- 
horn, the Doctor steams to Naples^ Hotel 
CroeelU.] 

The front windows look upon the Me- 
diterranean, from which the hotel is sepa^ 
rated only by the road. To me the sole 
objection is, that it is on too exclusive a 
scale, being ahnost entirely frequented by 
the wealthier class of English ; neither has 
it a table ifhSte^ as in the Hotel de Com- 
merce, so that, though living in Naples, 
one sees as little ot NeapoUtans, or of 
strangers (except in the streets,) as if he 
were at home ; indeed, there is nothing in 
this house to remind me that I am in a 
foreign land. The servants speak excel- 
lent English ; onr dinners are cooked and 
served in the English style, and my native 
tongue is current for almost everything. 
The weather alone proclaims my southern 
abode, and nothing can snipass its loveli- 
ness. The sun is too powernil for walking 
the streets without an umbrella, but in the 
house the temperatnre is delicious, the 
thermometer ranging from ^2^ to 7^° Fah- 
renheit. 

Ascent of Veswnus* 
June 21. — This day is an epoch in mv 
life. I saw the sun rise from the summit 
of Vesuvius. It was grey morning ere we 
reached the snmmit, and the torches were 
no longer necessary. At leneth, after 
three-quarters of an hour of arduous 
climbing, I was fairly on the top — ^the last 
of the party by a considerable tmie. Cal- 
lander did the same thing in twenty-seven 
minutes. What a mg^ scene I trode 
upon! masses of lava of every size and 
shape , am oke, or rather viiq>oar, was is- 
suing from innumerable crevices in all 
directions. Some straw stuffed into one 
frmiing hole immediately took flame. Here 
and there I trode upon places so hot as to 
cause me immediately to withdraw my 
foot. The old crater discharged neither 
flame nor smoke; but aU around, the 
white vapours were rising in greater or 
lesser volume. Every now and then a hot 
and stifling puff would blow in my face, 



ibling what one might suppose a 
'^ blast from hell." There was a idiarp 
and biting wind which made the whole 
party take reftige in their cloaks. The 
Frenchmen were loud in their admiration 
of the gracefril folds and glowing hues of 
my tartan plaid. At twenty minutes past 
four our Cicerone prepared us for the nsiuff 
of the sun. A brullant fringe of gold and 
purple gave notice of his approach. Five 
minutes afterwards he rose in xmclouded 
majesty. Oh, it was a scene to behold I 
and never shall its effect pass from my 
memory. We descended into the circular 
hollow of the old crater, which may be 
three-quarters of a mile in circumference ; 
from its centre, the vent from whence the 
last eruption issued, descends. On ap- 
proaching the edge, one can see down only 
about 100 feet. The actual depth cannot 
be ascertained. The diameter of its mouth 
I should calculate to be about 80 or 100 
yards. The view of Naples, the sea, 
and the surrounding country, was surpass- 
ingly fine. Our guides had brought baskets 
of refreshments, and, before descending, I 
breakfasted on two eggs cooked by vol- 
canic heat. 

Beggars m Naples, 

This is the land of beggars. I have seen 
more within the past week than in any 
year of my life. It is deplorable to see the 
number of men, women, and children, 
crowding the streets and highways, be- 
seeching charity. The burden of their 
nrayer is always maecaroni^ which is to the 
Neapolitans what potatoes are to the Irish, 
and rice to the Asiatics — their bread of 
life, in short. There can be no worse 
symptom of the government and resources 
of a coxmtry, than to see it overwhelmed 
by shoals of beggars. An opposite in- 
ference may be drawn from the absence of 
paupers. Dxuring a tour of 3,000 miles in 
the United States of America, I saw only 
one beggar. This is one of the great boasts 
of the Yankees, and well it may be so. At 
length, thought I, with a certain feeling of 
satisfaction, I have found an American 
who deigns to solicit charity; but on drop- 
ping a piece of money into his hat, and 
asking where he was bom, to my mortifi- 
cation he replied, with the most geniune 
brogue, *' In the North of Ireland, ye're 
honour." 

Here is a short cento of Notes upon 
Rome. 

From the Borghesi we drove to the studio 
of Bien Aime, a sculptor of high repute. 
Here were a number of statues and marble 
groups, one of which, a virgin weeping 
over ner dead dove, the loveliest object that 
I ever beheld. We next visited Thorwald- 
sen, to whom I was introduced. He is an 
eccentric-looking venerable oM man, and 
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was engaged .on the colossal statae of a 
horse. His fignres belnff chiefly of a gi- 
gantic class, lose much of their effect when 
seen in the stndio. He has a bast of Sir 
Walter Scott, scnlptured when he was in 
Rome. It is not nearly so good as Chan- 
trey's ; bnt Sir Walter was not in his nsnal 
health at the period of its execation. 
There is also a nul-length statae of Byron, 
with the poem of Childe Harolde in his 
hand. Oar next visit was to the Barberini 
Palace, to see the portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, by Gnido Rem. Nothing can sur- 
pass the perfect beant^ and loveliness of 
this portrait. The Colisenm is the Prince 
of Rnins, and worth all the others in Rome 
pnt together. What matchless grandeur 
and elegance it combines ! It was began 
^ Vespasian, and finished by his son Titos. 
The curcnmference is l,700.feet. On one 
side, the original height remains, bat there 
is a great deal of dilapidation on the other ; 
and actaally many palaces have been bnilt 
at the expense of this still noble edifice. 
The area is now consecrated gronnd, and 
has a figore of the Saviour on the cross in 
its centre. This pious fraud has alone 
saved the whole ruin from being carried 
away for building materials. A great 
many flowers grow on the side of the build- 
ing, and also some large shrubs, approach- 
ing indeed to trees. They enhance the 
picturesque exceec&igly, but will unques- 
tionably hasten the decay of the ruin. 
Although the associations connected with 
the CoUsenm are certainly not of a senti- 
mental or pleasing order, the ruin is one 
of such solidity, e&gance, and innate ma- 
jesty, that it can dispense with the aid of 
poetic halo. The memory indeed may be 
shocked, but the eye cannot fail to be 
charmed. 

They have a singular mode of reckoning 
time here ; the new day beginning the mo- 
ment of sun-set ; an hour afi^er ^ich it is 
one o'clock ; two hours later, two o'clock ; 
and so on, up to the time of the next sun- 
set, the hour before which is necessarily 
twenty-three o'clock. This seems a ridi- 
culous enough fiuhion, for as the sun never 
sets twice at the same hour, they must be 
for ever altering their clocks. The same 
system prevails at Naples. During the 
dominion of the French in Italy, they 
abolished this singular custom, but it wa» 
revived as soon as things returned to their 
ancient footing. 

There is a method of fishing in the Tiber 
that I .have not seen elsewhere. A long 
pole having a bag-net at each end of it, is 
constantly going round, and so arranged, 
liiat it is made to revolve by the current 
like a mill-wheel. When one net is in the 
water, the other is, of course, in the air, di- 
rectly above. A person is always on the 



watch in a sentry-box in tiie nlatfenn, 
provided with a receiving net atme end of 
a long stick, by which he catches the fish 
that would otherwise be restored to the 
river by the revolution of the pole. Ac- 
cording to •/«aii, all the sturgeon in the 
Roman market are caught in &is manner. 
I have frequently watched for half an hour 
at a time, but have never seen a suooessfnl 
revolution of the nets. 

Florence, 

Visited the Hoyal Gallery yesterday, — 
an immense collection, and containing spe- 
cimens of the different European schools, — 
the Dutch, Venetian, French, &c.,— each 
having a separate chamber; but tliere is 
no English school. England, however 
high she may hold her head in other mat- 
ten, must be content to stoop it in due hn- 
mility when the fine arts are in question. 
This gallery contains the statue of the im- 
mortal Venus de Medieis. It is of Greek 
sculpture, and was dug out of the Villa of 
Adrian; and although found in firagments, 
has been joined with admirable skill. No- 
thing can be more perfectly graceful and 
symmetrical. Its height is only 4 feet 
11^ inches English: and yet there is no- 
thing diminutive in its appearance. In 
the same room are two Venuses by Titian, 
—both on canvas ; the one is divine, — ^the 
other of a very mortal descript.on. I 
passed two hours in making a tour of the 
various galleries, which contain numerous 
paintings of rare value. The public are 
admitted indiscriminately. The scavenger, 
afber his morning's labour, may go and 
feast his eyes on the Venus de Medieis. 
This certainly indicates a liberal govern- 
ment. A populace possessing such advan- 
tages can hardly be a brutal one. 

Went after breakfast to-day to the Pitti 
Palace, the residence of the Grand Duke 
and his court. The public is admitted here, 
also, without any distinction, and no fees 
are allowed to be given to the attendants. 
We visited the Pietro Duro manufactory, 
and saw the manner of proceeding with the 
work, and also some nnished specimens. 
One table on which is represented a harp 
and some flowers, is the most elegant piece 
of workmanship I have seen : al&ough not 
so large as a card-table, it was the woric of 
four years ; and, in materials and labour, 
cost the Grand Duke j&4,5(H>. Nothing can 
surpass the beauty and ingenuity of thii 
manufacture, and yet it is difficult to wit- 
ness it without lamenting the folly of de- 
voting so much time and industry to so 
useless a purpose. Florence is a very plea- 
sant town, and said to be the cheapest in 
Italy as a residence. The Grand Duke is 
muiui beloved by his subjects, and exercises 
his unlimited power with moderation and 
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judgment. There ezista no evidence of a 
grinding or harsh government in his terri- 
tories. I have only seen one or two beg^ 
gam in Tuscany. Every one seems to 
have employment, and the populace are a 
mndi better looldng race than those of 
Naples or Rome. 

Picturesqueness of Italy, 

As a whole, I should not say that Italy 
was a picturesque country. For a great 
portion of the year, the power of the sun 
IS such that the grass is withered, and the 
streams dried up. Hence nature presents 
a parched and mirsty aspect ; and no sky, 
however lovely and serene, can compensate 
for the absence of green fields and running 
brooks — ^the two most essential features of 
pastoral beauty. 

Arrived at Venice* 

We glided swiftly and silently along, till 
at leng^ the gondola stopped, and we 
stepped straight into the notel. Not a 
sound was heard in the street. There is 
something very striking, but not unmixed 
with melancholy, in the death-like stillness 
of an evening in Venice, more especially 
after visiting the other large cities of Italy. 
Naples, Rome, and Florence, are insuffer- 
able from noise in the streets during the 
night. But here not a sound is heard save 
the splash of the oar, while the gondola 
steals smoothlv along. It is *^ the rapture 
of repose," after coming from Florenee. 
Loelang out at my window this morning, 
1 was struck with the novelty of the scene 
before me. At my feet was a large canal 
of sea-green water, about eighty yards 
across, and two sloops of seventy or eighty 
tons burden were moored at the door of the 
inn. Boats of various descriptions were 
pl3ring their vocations of commerce, busi- 
ness, or pleasure. There is a row of lofty, 
though ncketty-looking houses on the op- 
posite side of the canal. About 300 yaros 
to the right, is the bridge of the Rialto, 
and to the left, a number of small canals 
are seen to diverve at right angles. Ther- 
mometer has fallen to 70^, and the sensa- 
tion of cold is uncomfortable. 

We have navigated a great part of the 
town. A small gondola, with one man, 
costs four francs a-day. He stands on the 
stem, working on the starboard side, the 
oar resting in the hollow of a prop raised 
about a foot and a half above the gondola. 
It is strauge that the oar, being on one side, 
the boat does not yaw to the other. It is 
astonishing with what admirable precision 
the man steers, passing through the most 
crowded thoroiighfares, and nardly ever 
coming into collision. It must be an abso- 
lute science, and as di£&cnlt as to drive 
four-in-hand in London. By means of a 
chart, it is quite easy to steer in any direc- 



tion. The Grand Canal describes the figwte 
of the letter S, through the heart of the 
town, the greater part being towards the 
north. One would at first imagine that 
legs would be of little use in Venice, but 
this is not the case ; for although the fronts 
of the houses go right down into the water, 
all have an exit firom behind. In fact, one 
may traverse every inch of the city on foot, 
through narrow alleys beautiftilly paved, 
many of them not three feet in breadth, 
and crossing evei^now and then one of 
the numberless bridges. I never was in a 
town, the geography of which appeared so 
difficult to learn. One gets completely 
bevnldered by the great number of^lanes, 
and the absence of prominent objects to 
direct the eye. 

[Not a word need be added in praise of 
this very amusing work.] 

THE boy's COUNTRV BOOK. 

(Concluded from page 59 J 

[With a few more extracts, we take 
leave of this charming and very original 
little book ; merely adding that the youth 
of the present day are fortunate in pos- 
sessing so pleasing a picture of the delights 
ofboyhooQ.] 

Boye* Love of Dogs, 

There never was a lad that was not fond 
of a dog, and there never was a young dog 
that was not fond of a lad. They seem to 
take to each other naturally. They are 
both fond of play, and of companionship ; 
and nothing is more beautiM than to see 
a young dog, and two or three children, 
»laying and scampering about together, 
t wofdd be difficult to say which of the 
group enjoyed it most. The dog jumps 
and runs, doubles and capers, and plays 
at bo-peep, with as hearty and right good- 
will, and as knowingly as the children 
themselves. A coun^ lad has an admi- 
ration of all dogs— the stately Newfound- 
land, the graceful greyhound, the sober 
mastifi^ or the cocktailed cur, he admires 
them all; but the most suitable dog for 
him, is a terrier or a spaniel. They are 
of a verv companionable disposition. They 
are as mud of strolling through fields and 
woods as he is ; and wherever they go, 
they are always hunting about in hedge- 
bottoms, in copses, and through woods. 
The terrier is a lively alert fellow, that is 
particularly on the look out for just the 
things that the lad is curious about—rats, 
mice, stoats, weasels, rabbits, snakes, bad- 
gers, hedgehogs, and all that kind of sub- 
terranean and dingle-haunting creatures. 
The spaniel is as fond of hunting after 
rabbits, hares, and game of all kinds ; and 
a water-spaniel is very amusing by his 
readiness to plunge into rivers and pools. 
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and fetflii out sticks, or saeh things as are 
thrown in for the purpose. It is good for 
« lad to have a favourite dog. It is a 
ready friend that is always at hand, and 
always delighted to attend and oblige; and 
it is ffood for the yonng heart to have 
aomediing of the sort to cnltiTate an at- 
tadunent to, and defend. The faithfbl 
nature of a dog cannot fail to make a saln- 
tary impression on the mind of a well-dis« 
positioned boy. 

Country Children* 

I pity scarcely any ragged, or cold, or 
solitary lad that I see in tiie country ; the 
hardsmps of factory children are the hard* 
ahms of their lives, bnt those of conntry 
children are bat the pinchings of a short 
season now and then. They are not com- 
pelled to take their food as they stand 
oefore never-ceasing machines— fit images 
of eternal tortore— 'in the hot and flocky 
atmosphere of a mill ; they do not meet as 
strangers from the swarming dens of an 
overgrown town, bat they know each 
other from their births ; the sky is above 
their heads ; the vital air from the hills 
and the seas rashes over their frames. 
They walk aboat at liberty, and go from 
moderate hoars of labour to comfort and 
soond sleep. The children working in the 
Inrick-yards mth bare legs, and bodies 
smeared with clay; or those in thehop- 
noonds of England, pickinff the hop- 
flowers that nod loxariantly from the tul 
poles, while other merry children are 
winging them to them; the boy who sits 
for long hoars, taming the great wheel of 
the rope-maker : I ask who can pity them ? 
And where shoald we find tiie other coun- 
try children ? Why, in gardens and shrab- 
beries, weeding beds of flowers and cali- 
nary herbs, and earrving . away dead 
boaghs and cnttings of tiees for the gar- 
deners. We shoald find them in summer, 
active in the hay and corn-field ; keeping 
watch, armed with a rod of oflice tipped 
with a piece of scarlet doth, aver geese 
and turkeys with their broods. We should 
descry them gafliering berries on the sunny 
heaths, and mushrooms from ttke old pas- 
tures. In the autumn, the acorns come 
pattering down from tiie oaks for them to 

• gather; the chesnnt and the triangular 
beech-nut lie plentifully in the woods ; and 
the nuts exhibit their tawny clusters for 
their eager hands. They are gleaners 
abroad, and-thrashers of their lime har- 
vests at home: helping tlieir mothers to 

• spread out a sheet on the green sward of 
the open common, and winnowing their 
little heap of grain in the fr«e winds of 
heaven. Happy dogs are they all I Pity 
them ! Phoh f I love them every one, and 
delight to remember them as making the 



eountry pleasant by their presence. Harkf 
I seem even now to hear the bIrd-boTs 
blowing their horns in the distant fiekb, 
or a score or two of these country fvdiins 
shouting after the harvest-home wagon. 

The Schooi-mUireM, 
In town or country, however pleasant 
it may be to be running about and playing, 
it is necessary still to go to school ; and 
whether in town or country, school fur- 
nishes some of the most strong and marked 
days of a lad's life. I went to school as 
other little boys do, of course, and I dare 
say I thought it tedious enough to be 
poring over A. B.C., or learning to t^ll, 
when the dcy was so blue, and the birds 
were singing so sweetlv oat of doors ; but 
I remember nothing of this now : I only 
remember that my first teacher was Nanny 
Alldred, or, as it was there ]^nounced, 
Nanny Arred, an old woman who lived in 
a very little house just by our garden; 
wore a large mob-cap, a broad-striped bed- 
gown, a large check apron, in wniclk she 
used to go, when schoot was over, gather- 
ing sticks, and alwajrs came back with a 
great load, walking with her tall stafi^ and 
seeming so old and tired, that she could 
never get up the hill ; yet every few days 
she went and came in the same manner. 
I remember too, that she took great quan- 
tities of Scotch snufE^ and had three or foor 
large cats, so that in old times she would 
certainly have been drowned lor a witdi. 

Ooinff to School. 
It is when the boy goes to school that he 
first begins to battle with the world — ^that 
he first feels in what a fairy land of love 
he has been fostered — ^that he first finds 
the necessity of patting on some of that 
rough outside of silent defiance, and of 
knitting up his heart into the strength of 
fortitodte, that wUl be so needful for him 
all his life afterwards ; that he is in reality 
brought by Ihe shock of circomstances to 
see and to observe the variety of character, 
the variety of motive, the springs of life 
and action — ^it is to him the clear dawn of 
the actoal world. 

Aekwwih School^ 
Differs remarkably from all other pt^lic 
schools, in the complete isolation of the 
children. They have ample and airy play- 
grounds, bat are as pmectly separated 
from the world as if they were not in it. 
Owen, of Lanark, himself could desire 
nothing more secluded. * As no vacations 
are allowed, the children are often three 
or four years thiere, and during that time 
see nobody but Ihe members of the family, 
or occasional visiters ; except in their 
monthly walk into the country, when they 
march two by two, onder the care of the 
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teashet on dntjrf and «an have no inter- 
course with any other children. It is im- 
pos^ble that evil commnnications, from 
without, can corrupt their good manners ; 
and within, they are free from the distinc- 
tions of wealth and rank which torment 
the world, and excite many keen heart- 
burnings in most pnbli<i sdiools. There, 
not a sense of them exists. The utmost 
equalitr, the most cordial harmony, pre- 
vail. One child is distinguished from ano- 
ther only by the difTerence of person, of 
talents, disposition, and proficiency in 
learning. Happy estate ! admirable fonn- 
dation for a noble and erect carriage ; for 
establishing in tiie mind a habit of valuing 
men, not by wealth and artificial rank, 
bat by the everlasting distinetionB of virtne 
and talent. Thongh the children are 
thrown entirely upon their own resonrces 
for amusement, these resources never fail. 
Besides ordinary plays, and means of play, 
there are their gardens ; and a garaener 
and seedsman attend in the spring, for 
every boy to lay in his stock of seeds and 
plants, which are paid for by the superin- 
tendent, their general treasnrer. Then 
t3iere is a flagged walk of some two or 
three yards wide, and reaching from the 
centre building to the garden, a consider- 
able distance ; a charmed promenade, 
marking the separation betwixt the boys' 
and gins* green ; where relatives of each 
sex may meet and walk together, and 
where oniy they can meet for conversation, 
being kept as completely apart, in the op- 
posite winffs of the building, as in two dis- 
tinct estabushments. It is beautifal to see 
brothers and sisters, and cousins (a rela- 
tionship, I fancy, somewhat liberally ren. 
dered) there walking and talking, with 
linked arms, and words that never cease. 

BENTLET's HISCELLINY 

Is, this month, various and amusing, 
thongh, with the exception of the Editor's 
papers, the articles, more or less, lack vi- 
gour. Jack SheppardmBkkes excellent pro- 
gress, and^e scenes of the chapters before 
us are as rich and mey as any of their pre- 
decessors. ^ The Dining Houses in Lon- 
don" is better in design than execution; 
althoogh the emsodal notice of ** the night 
houses'' is good. Lover's «^ Handy Andy" 
is fiott of hnmonr. *« The Thames and its 
Tribntaries" abounds with pleasant anec- 
dote ; and the residue we must leave, for 
the present, to their merits. 

THE FOBBIOK MONTHLY REVIEW, No. 1.— 

[A first Nnmber is scarcely a fair criterion 
of the capabilitie» of any Periodical ; but^ 



as far as the present enablai us to judge, 
we should say this new Review promises 
well. The main subfeets of thepapers are 
the Lyric Poets of CTermany ; Elementary 
Education in HoUand and Belginm, of 
peculiar interest, at this moment ; the 
Private Life of Napoleon, with new anec- 
dotes ; Society and Morals in the United 
States; Wieland; Angustns II., King of 
Poland ; Dmnaa's Visit to Sinai ; Lappen* 
berg's History of England; and minor 
papers, among whi(£ the resumS of 
D'UrvUle's Expedition to the South, is re- 
markable for its concise yet complete ver- 
rion of this nnprofttable a6Eair. The pegs, 
whereon these pMiers are hung, are m>oks 
pofalishedon the Continent, and, generally, 
within the present year. Here are a few 
anecdotes from the paper on Napoleon :]— 

There is something very original in 
the following anecdote of the King of 
Bavaria, who was much distingaish^ by 
Napoleon. He was one evenhig invited 
to a theatrical representation at the Tui- 
leries, and a little oefore the end of tiie en- 
tertainment was received by the Emperor 
into his own box, which was a high mark 
of favour. On quitting the theatre, Nar 
poleon took him by the arm, and, as the 
two monarchs walked on, a crowd eagerly 
gathered round them. The King's head 
being frill of stories he had heaid of the 
address of the Parisian pickpockets, who, 
by the help of a magnificent costume and 
borrowed name, gain access to Hheae fetes 
at the palace, he became uneasy about his 
watch and snuff-box ; and, when the crowd 
assembled, slipping his arm firom that of 
the Empeior, he covered his seals with his 
hand, and observed with the utmost sim- 
plicity, ^Pardon, sire, bat it is as well 
to be cautious. I do not know everybody 
here, and no one knows who may be pre- 
sent." — " You are qnite right," archly re- 
plied Napoleon, the fears of the King not 
naving escaped him ; ^ were I in y onr place, 
I should do the same at M&nioh." 

The heart of Napoleon is well shewn in 
the account of the death of Marshal Lannes, 
at Essling, who, while sitting in a trench, 
was shot in botli knees by a cannon ball. 
He was carried to the surgeon, and the 
Emperor, seeing that he was wounded, 
hastened to him, embraced and sobbed over 
him, exclaiming, '* Lannes, my friend, dost 
thou not know me ? It is I, it is the Em- 
peror, it is Bonaparte, t^y friend, Lannes ; 
thou dialt be saved!" The Marshal 
opened his eyes, and with difficulty an- 
swered, *^ Sire, I could wish to live if I conld 
still serve you and France ; but, ere one 
hour elapses, you will have lost one of 
your best friends." Napoleon, on his 
knees, wept bitterly, and, half choked, 
turned to Massena, saying as Lannes was 
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borne away: **My heart mmt have re- 
ceived a terrible shock if I conld have 
thought of anything bat my army on sodi 
a day." 

Touching Re/ieeiion (from Niehoku Nick' 
leby). It is an exquisite and beantifnl thing 
in oar natore, uiat when the heart is 
touched and softened by some tranquil 
happiness or affectionate feeling, the me- 
mory of the dead comes over it most pow- 
erfully and irresistibly. It would seem 
almost as though our better thoughts and 
sympathies were charms, in virtue of which 
tne soul is enabled to hold some vague and 
mysterious intercourse with the spirits of 
those whom we dearly loved in life. Alas I 
how often and how long may those patient 
angels hover above us, watching for the 
spell which is so seldom uttered, and so 
soon forgotten ! 

MeUemed Pride, — Pride is one of tiie 
seven deadly sins ; but it cannot be the 
pride of a mother in her children, for that 
IS a compound of two cardinal virtues- 
faith and bope.— McAo/Iaw Nickldnf, 

T%e Diorama has been re-opened with 
two paintings, by the Chevalier Bouton. 
One IS the Interior of the Church of Santa 
Croce, at Florence, which picture, by the 
way, was first exhibited here about four 
years ago, and was removed about a ^ear 
and a half since. This revived is a judi- 
cious one ; for Santa Croce, with its superb 
monuments of the illustrious dead, is an 
untiring wonder of art, and a delightful 
scene for religious contemplation. In this 
exhibition, the latter is deepened by the 
effects of light and shade, the church 
being seen from noon-day till midnight ; 
from the rich glare of sun-light to the 
**dim, religious" twilight, and the still at-, 
mosphere of the *^ witching time' of i^ht.' ' ' 
The new picture is a scene of very different 
.character— the gorgeous Coronation of 
Her present Majesty ; from the altar of 
.Westminster Aboey. It is a sure card for 
the treasury, Ihough its success, as a 
picture, is qualified by its not possessing 
the gorgeousneJM of the real scene, the 
colouring being, straujge tb say, less bril- 
liant than the original. It is not so well 
calculated for the dimlay of minute skill 
as for broad, general effect; though, in the 
•latter, it is not so striking as nolght be ex- 
pected. The peculiar dioramic powers of the 
exhibition might surely have made Ae scene 
more brilliant, and uie play- of Ught and 
«hade been turned to better account. . Still in 

SubUc< favour the picture will, doubtless, 
e a crmaning one, more especially to tiiose 



persons who had not the good foftaiie to 
witness the original speetade. 

Tower of London. — ^The jmblic are now 
admitted, to see the armouries, at 6d, each 
person. 

The kUe Mr. Gali.-^A laige body of the 
Greenock mechanics spontaneously at- 
tended the remains of Mr. Gait to their 
last home, ^*to testify their respect for a 
townsman of whose literary reputation 
they were proud, and to whom they felt 
gratitude for the ^ warm interest he had 
taken in their intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement." A portrait of Mr. Gait, 
painted for the Watt Club, has been hung 
u^ in the Town Hall, at Greenock, as a 
tribute of respect to his memory. 

The Iliad ^ Homer has lately been trans- 
lated into Saxiacrit.^Foreign Quar. Rev, 

Poland,r^The Emperor of Russia has, 
b^ an ukase recently sent to Warsaw, for- 
bidden persons selung, or letting out to 
read, an^ unauthorized book, pamphlet, or 
foreign Journal, on pain of the whip or 
bastmaaOf and exile to Siberia. 

The Earl of Essex^ who died on the 23rd 
ult., was Recorder and High Steward of 
Leominster, a D.C L., and F. S. A. 

Htige Ox, — There is now exhibiting in 
Piccadilly, a fat animal, who is styled by 
its proprietor, ** The American Mammoth 
Ox, Brother Jonathan," and is stated to 
have been brought from New York. His 
extreme length is 11 ft. 10 in. ; girth, 
10 ft. 9 in. ; heiffht, 5 ft. 11 in.; weight, 
4000 lbs. ; affe, § years. — He is trop gras 
for a zoological wonder ; and too carica- 
tura for John Bull. 

Scientific Soirees, — On Saturday, the 
Marquess of Northampton gave his fourth 
and last soirie to the Fellows of the Royal 
Society, and other distinguished ;»AyM'et0n« 
and literati ; nearly 500 of whom were pre- 
sent. Amongst the curious objects shewn 
to the company was a microscope of in- 
tense power, the most interesting illustra- 
tions being the circulation of the newt and 
firog, which, by aid of this instrument, was 
beautifully demonstrated. On Monday, 
Earl de Grey, as President of the Architects' 
Institute, held a conversazione^ at his splen- 
did mansion, in St. James's-square, which 
was brilliantly attended ; there being pre- 
sent, besides the leading professors, several 
of the nobility, amidst whom were the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, 
and the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Lansdowne and daughter. 
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THE DIVING BELL, 

AT TkH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, ttEGENT 
STREET. 

" Ariel need no longer sing— 

■Full fathom fire tbjr rR*h«r limt' 

for the diving bell would speedily reach him, and 
all the sooner if his bones were made of coral/' — 
Miller's Rural Sketches. 

The Polytechnic Institution was opened 
to the public in the autumn of last year, 
for the exhibition of novelties in " the 
Arts and Practical Science, especially in 
connexion with Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and other branches of Industry." The 
premises of the Institution are capacious 
and well-appointed, and extend from the 
east entrance in Regent-street, 320 feet 
in depth, including Sie mansion. No. 5, 
Cavendish-square. The exhibition consists, 
for the most part, of mechanical and other 
models, distributed through various apart- 
ments ; as a hall, devoted to manufactur- 
ing processes ; a laboratory beneath ; a 
tiieatre or lecture-room above ; a very spa- 
cious hall ; and other apartments. 

« The Great Hall" is 120 feet in length, 
40 feet wide, and 40 feet high; It is lit 
from the roof, and about midway around 
the apartment extends a roomy gallery. 
The latter contains models and designs, 
and a pair of huge metallic reflectors ; in 
the foci of which, the softest whisper may 
be heard Uie whole length of the room-; and 
meat be cooked by ftre at 100 feet dis- 
tance; which process is exhibited daily. 

The floor oi the Hall is principally oc- 
cupied by two canals, containing a surface 
of 700 feet of water ; attached to which are 
the appurtenances of a dockyard, locks, 
water-wheels, steam-boat models, &c. At 
the junction of these canals, at the west 
end of the apartment, is a circular reser- 
voir, or tank, fourteen feet deep; which, 
with the canals, holds nearly 10,000 gal- 
lons of water, and can, if requisite, be 
emptied in less than one minute. 

Beneath the west-end gallery hangs the 
Diving Bell, as represented in the engrav- 




ing. It is constructed of cast-iron, and 
weighs three tons -; • is about one-thir& open 
at the bottom, and has a seat jaround for 
the divers, as shewn in the sectional en- 
graving : it is lighted by twelve openings, 
of thick plate glass, which is firmly secpred 
by brass frames screwed to the BeU ; six of 
these lights being triangular, and in the 
crown, and six square, in the side. The Bell 
is ^^ suspended by a massive chain to a large 
swing crane, with a powerful erab, the 
windlass of which is grooved i^irally ; the 
chain passes over four times into a welt 
beneatn, and to it are suspended the com- 
pensation weights," which, by axsting upon 
the spiral shaft, accurately counterpoise 
the Bell at all depths. It is supplied, by 
two powerful pumps of 8-inch cylinder, 
with air, conveyed by a leather hoee to 
any depth. 

The Bell is constructed with all the im- 
provements which modem science has 
suggested; the engineers being Messrs, 
Cottom and Hallen. It is slightly conical ; 
5 fl. in height, and 4 ft. 8 in. diameter at 
the mouth: its thickness is IJin. at Ihe 
t<m, and 2| in. at the bottom : the seat, 
(which extends nearly roimd the inside,) 
and the flocHring, or support for the feet, 
are of wrought iron grating ; both being 
covered with wood, and the seat carpeted, 
to suit amateur divers, of whom there is 
Si/air proportion. Within the bell is 
amxed a Knocker, (such as we commonly see 
on street-doors,) under which is painted : — 

More Air, Knock Once. 

Less Air, Knock Twice. 

Full up, Knock Three Times. 
There is likewise affixed a written caution 
—"Visitors are requested to keep their 
seats, and their feet on the board." Instead 
of the strong lenses, or "bull's-eye lights," 
common in old Bells, the windows are filled 
with plate glass seven-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The leather hose is lined with 
caoutchouc cloth, and fitted inside with 
spiral wire. A peculiar provision is. made 
for adding weights to the Bell, and securing 
them with flanges to the outer rim ; and six 
massive vertical straps meet on the crown 
in a double ring, by which the Bell is sus- 
pended from the crane. 

The Bell is put into action several times 
daily : it will contain four or five persons 
seated; each pays one shilling for a d^ 
scent ;^ and so universal Is the public 
curiosity, that ladies and children are fie- 
quently occupiers of the seats. The divers 
first ascend mto the Bell, and take their 
seats ; and the air being pmnped through 
the hose screwed into the crown, the BeU 
is moved over the water by the crane, 
directly let down within two feet of the 

♦ "We understand the Diving Befl is a com- 
plete lion, and turns in nearly i^,000 per annum." 
-^Railway JUaffonine, October, 1838 
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bottom of the tank, and then drawn up $ 
the' whole occnpying only two minutes and 
a half. We experienced no peeoliar sen- 
sation until the bell was totally submersed 
in the water, when the sole inconvenience 
was what is vulgarly called " a singing in 
the ear," which "went off" as soon as we 
quitted the Bell. One of our companion 
divers was a deaf-mute, who appeared 
much excited by his novel situation, but 
more especially with the effect on his ears. 
It was curious to observe through the win- 
dows around the Bell the brea&ed air, (or 
carbonic acid gas, which had been com- 
pounded by breailiing,) rising in countless 
opaque bubbles through the limpid water ; 
and the agitation caused by the escape of 
the air at its surface was striking. 

In the engraving is also introduced a 
diver, habited in Deane's water-tight 
dress, belmet, and belt, and descending 
by a rope-ladder into the tank : be is sup- 
plied with air pumped through a caoutchouc 
pipe ; by means of which also he can float 
to the surface of the water at pleasure, or 
cause sunken aarticles to rise by securing 
them to the pipe. 



NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Af length, the long-expected scheme of 
the Committee of the Irivy Council on 
Public Education has appeared ; and the 
following are the main objects sought to 
be carried out : — 

**' To found a school^ in which candidates 
for the office of teacher in schools for the 
poorer classes may acquire the knowledge 
necessary to the exercise of their future 
profession, and may be practised in the 
most approved methods of religious and 
moral training and instruction. 

** This school to include a model school, 
in which children of all ages, from three to 
fourteen, may be taught and trained, in 
sufficient numbers to form an infant school, 
as well as schools for children above seven. 

" Religious instruction to be considered 
as general and special. 

^^ Religion to be combined with the 
whole matter of instruction, and to regu- 
late the entire system of discipline. 

*^ Periods to be set apart for such pecu- 
liar doctrinal instruction as may be re- 
quired for the religious training of the 
children. • • 

'* To appoint a chaplain to conduct the 
religious instruction of children, whose 
parents or guardians belong to the estab- 
lished church. 

• ** The parent or natural guardian of any 
other child to be permitted to secure the 
attendance of the licensed minister of his 
own persuasion, at the period appointed 
for special religiousjnstruction, in order to 
give such instruction apart. 



" To appoint a licensed minister to give 
suchspecia] religious instruction, wherever 
the number of children in attendance on 
the model school belonging to any reli* 
gious body dissenting from the established 
church is such as to appear to this com- 
mittee to require such special provision. 

*' A portion of every day to be devoted 
to the reading of the Scriptures in the 
school, under Qxe general direction of the 
conmiittee and superintendence of the rec- 
tor. Roman Catholics, if their parents or 
guardians require it, to read their own 
version of the Scriptures, either at the time 
fixed for reading the Scriptures, or at the 
hours of special instruction. 

^^ To arrange the classes in separate 
rooms or sections of the same apartment, 
divided by partitions, so as to enable the 
simultaneous method to be applied to forty 
or fifty children of similar proficiency. 

" To adopt means to assemble a greater 
number of children for simultaneous in- 
struction on subjects not so technical as to 
require a division into classes of fifty. 
• ^^ To include instruction in industry as 
a special department of the moral training 
of the children. 

^^ To give such a character to the matter 
of instruction in the school as to keep it 
in close relation with the condition of 
workmen and servants. 

^* Besides the physical training of the 
children in various employments, to intro- 
duce such exercises during the hours of 
recreation as will develop their strength 
and activity. 

" To render the moral training of the 
children at all times an object of special 
solicitude.-' 

The next great object is the establish- 
ment of a Normal School : 

" To provide apartments for the resi- 
dence of^the candidate teachers. 
' " To construct the class-rooms so as to 
afford the candidate teachers an opportu- 
nity of attending each class in the model 
school without distracting the attention of 
the children or the teacher. 

" To provide means for the instruction 
of the candidate teachers in the theory of 
•their art, and furnishing them with what- 
ever knowledge is necessary for success 
in it. 

" To appoint a rector to give lectures 
on the memod and matter of instruction, 
and on the whole art of training children 
of the poor. To regulate the reading and 
exercises of the candidate teachers, and 
to examine them. To determine the order 
in which, they may be admitted to the 

{>ractice of their art in the school, and at 
ength intrusted with the conjoint manage- 
ment of classes, and to superintend their 
' ultimate examination, subject to the roles 
of this committee. 
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^* The religious instniction of the Cfmdi- 
date teachers to form an essential and 
prominent element of their studies, and 
no certificate to be granted unless the 
authoriaped religious teacher have pre- 
viously i^ttested his confidence in the cha-" 
racter, religious knowledge, and aeal of 
the candidate whose religious instruction 
he had superintended. 

" The religious instruction of all candi- 
date teachers connected with the estah* 
lished church to he committed to the chapt 
lain, and the special religious instruction 
to he comi^itted (in ai^y case in which a 
wish to thfit effect is expressed) to the 
licensed minister of the religious persua- 
«ion of the candidate teacher, who is to 
atteud the school at st^i^ted periods, to 
assist and examine the candidate teachers 
in Iheir reading on religious subjects, and 
to afford them spiritual advice. 

^^ The ci^ndidate teachers in till other 
respeets to conform to such regulations as 
respects the entire internal ^onomy of 
the household as may he issued by the 
rector, with the approval of this committee. 

^'To provide acccuEnmodation in the 
model school for at least 4d0 children, who 
should lodge in the household, viz., 120 
infants, 200 boys and girls receiviug ordi- 
n^a^ instruction, i^nd §0 boys cmd 50 girls 
receiving superior instruction, and 30 
children probably «ihsen,t ^om sickness or 
other causes. 

^^To establish a day-^s^ool of 150 or 
200 ehildre9 of all ages, and both sexes^ i^ 
which the candidate teachers may realize 
the applipatioii of the best methods of 
ins^ction, uj^der the Umitc^ions and oh- 
structions which must arise in sv small 
village or town day*school." 

The remaining provisions are n grant cif 
^,S00 to the National Society, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, for the 
establishment of their Normal Schools. ^ 
Secretary and Inspectors are to he ap- 
pointed ; tl^e duties of the latter being to 
convey to conductors and teachers of pri- 
vate schools, in different parts of the coun- 
try, a knowledge of all improvements in 
the art of teaching, and to report the pro- 
gress made in education from year to year. 
-Gratuities are to be granted to merito- 
rious teachers. A sum not exceedi^og 
^.10,000 yearly is to he expended in grants 
for the bnildiitg of schools^ in no case 
more than one^ihalf of the expense of each 
school beiiig granted. 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 

{Continued from page 23.) 

M^. Bowditch's fif^ and la»t voyage was 
ma4e in the ship Putnam, of which he 



was part owner, and in which be sailed is 
the combined capacities of master and 
supercargo. He sailed for Sumatra in No* 
vember, 1802, and returned in December, 
1803. His habits of life and study, when 
on shipboard, are thus related by one whQ 
accompanied him, in his two last voyages^ 
in the capaci^ of a seaman and mate. 

^His practice was, to rise at a veiy 
early hour in the morning, and pursue his 
studies till breakfast; immediately after 
which, he took a rapid walk for an hour, 
and then went below to his studies tiU 
half-past eleven o'clock, when he returned 
and walked till twelve o'clock, the hour 
at which he commenced his meridian obr 
servations. Then came dinner, after which 
he was engaged in his studies till five 
o'clock ; then he walked till tea time, and, 
after tea, was at his studies till nine o'clock 
in the evening. From this hour till half- 
past ten o'clock, he appeared to have han^ 
ished aU thoughts of study, and, while 
walking, he would converse in the moat 
lively manner, giving us useful informatioi^ 
intermixed with amusing anecdotes and 
hearty laughs, making the time delightfis^ 
to the officers who walked with him, and 
who had to quicken their pace to accom- 
pany him. Whenever the heavenly bodies 
were in distance to get the longitude, night 
o^ day, he was sure to make his ohaervar 
tiqns once, and frequently twice, in every 
twenty-four hours» ^Jlways preferring to 
make them by the moon and star» on 
aoQountof his eyes. He was often seen 
on deck at other times, walking rapidly, 
and apparently in deep thought, when it 
was weiX und^stood, by all on board, tl^t 
he was not to be disturbed, as we snppoaed 
he was solving some difficult proUem, imd 
when he darted below, the conclusion W99, 
that he had got the idea ; if he were in the 
fore part of the ship, when the idea Gamfe 
to him, he would actuidly run to the eailMn, 
l^ndhis countenance woulUgive the expres- 
sion, that he had found a pri^e.' 

On quitting the sea, m 1803, he was 
appointed President of the E^sex Fiie and 
Marine Insurance Company in Salem, the 
duties of which he contintied to discharge 
till the year 1823. During this thne he 
was frequently solicited to accept posts of 
honor and emolument in various literal^ 
institutions, in different parts of the coun- 
try. Though his salary as President 9f 
the Insurance Company was aznall, being 
only twelve hundreci dollars, yet the latg^ 
offers from a distance eould not iBduee 
him to leave his blessed New England 
home. ThuS) in 1^9 he was chosen to 
fill the HoUis Professorship of Matheftui- 
tics at Harvard University. In 1818^ he 
received ^ lett» fi'om Mr, Jefferson, re- 
questing him to accept the Profesaorshtp 
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of Math^maties in the new Univefstty at 
Charlottesville, in Virginia. Mr. Jefferson 
said in his letter, 'We are satisfied we 
can get from noconntry a Professor of 
higher qnalifications than yourself for onr 
mathematical department.' And in 1820, 
on the death of Mr. fiUicott, P)rofessor of 
Mathematics at the United States' Military 
Academy at West Point, he received a let- 
ter fi:om Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of 
War, desiring him to permit his name to 
be presented to the President to fill the 
vacant chair. Mr. Calhonn in that letter 
said, *■ I am anxious to avail myself of the 
first mathematical talents and acquire- 
ments to fill the vacancy.' 

In the year 1806, Mr. Bowditch publish- 
ed his accurate and beautifiil chart of the 
harbours of Salem, Beverly, Marblehead, 
and Manchester, the survey of which had 
occupied hun during the summers of the 
three preceding years. So nunutely accu" 
rate was this chart, that the old pilots 
said he had found out all their professional 
secrets, and had put on paper points and 
bearings which they thought were known 
onlyta themselves. They began to fear 
that their services would no longer be 
needed, and that their occupation and 
their bread were gone. 

On. the establishment of ' The Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com-> 
pany,' in 1823, he was elected to the office 
of Actuary, being considered the person 
best qnalined for this highly responsible 
station, from his habits of accurate calcu- 
lation and rigid method, and his inflexible 
Integrity. Immediately on accepting the 
office he removed to Boston, at the age of 
fi%, and there spent the last fifteen years 
of his life. On his leaving Salem, a public 
dinner was given him by his fellow citizens^ 
as a testimony of their respect. No man^ 
ever left that place more regretted. 

It was a hard struggle for Bowditch 
to break away from the pleasant scenes 
and associations of his native place. There 
were his earliest fiiends, and there his 
strongest ties. But he felt that he owed it 
to his family to make the sacrifice of per- 
sonal attachments and preferences; and 
fi>r some time he and his amiable consort 
fondly cherished the hope of returning and 
spending their last days in the City of Peace. 

In March, 17^8, just before sailing on his 
third voyage, he married his first mfe, Eli- 
zabeth Boardman, who died during his ab- 
sence, at the age of eighteen. In October, 
1800, he was married to his cousin, Mary 
IngersoU, a lady of singular sweetness of 
disposition and cheerfiil piety, who, by her 
entire sympathy with him in all his studies 
and pursuits, lightened and cheered his 
labours, and, by relieving him from all do- 
mestic cares, enabled him to go on^ with 



undivided mind and nndlsfracted attentions 
in the execntion of the great work ofl 
which his fhme, as a man of science, restii* 
Me has been heard to say, that he neveiP 
should have a<icomnlished the task, and 
nublished the book in its present extended 
form, had he not been stunulated and en* 
couraged by her. When the serious ques- 
tion was under consideration as to thd 
expediency of his publishing it at his own 
Cost, at the estimated expense often thou- 
sand dollars, (which it actually exceeded,) 
with the noble spirit of her sex, she con- 
jured and urged him to go on and do it 
saying that she would find the means, and 
gladly make any sacrifice and submit td 
any self-denial that might be involved in 
it. In grateful acknowledgment of her 
svmpathy and aid, hd proposed, in the con- 
cludmg volume, to dedicate the work to 
her memory—- a design than which nothing 
could be more beautlfol or touching. L^ 
it stiU be fiilfilled.* 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
this was a Translation and Commentary 
on the great work of the French astronomer^ 
La Place, entitled Mecanique Celeste^ in 
which that illustrious man undertakes to 
explain the whole mechanism of our solar 
system, to account on mathematical prin- 
ciples for all its phenomena, and to reduce 
all the anomalies in the apparent motions 
and figures of the planetary bodies, to cer- 
tain definite laws. 

La Place himself, in his Preface, states 
the object of his work as follows. ' To- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century^ 
Newton published his discovery of universal 
gravitation. Mathematicians have, sincd 
that epoch, succeeded in reducing to this 
great law of nature all the known pheno- 
mena of the system of the world, and hav0 
thus given to the theories of the heavenly 
bodies and to astronomical tables, an un-^ 
expected degree of precision. My object 
is to present a connected View of these 
theories, which are now scattered in a 
great number of works. The whole of the 
results of gravitation, upon the equilibrium' 
and motions of the fluid and soUd bodies, 
which compose the solar system, and tiie 
similar systems, existing in the immensity 
of space, constitute the object of Celestial 
Mechanics^ or the application of the prin- 
ciples of mechanics to the motions and 
figures of the heavenly bodies. Astronomy, 
considered in the most general manner, is 
a great problem of mechanics, in which 
the elements of the motions are the arbi- 
trary constant quantities. The solution 

* This noble-minded and excellent woman, whose 
unfailing cheerfulness and vivacity rendered her ad- 
mirably suited to be the wife of such a man, died in 
Boston, on the 17th of April, 1834, in the 55rd fear 
of her age. 
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of this problem depends, at the same time^ 
upon the accuracy of the observations, and 
Upon the perfection of the analysis. It is 
very important to reject every empirical 
process, and to complete the analyfds, so 
that it shall not be necessary to derive 
from observations any bat indisj^nsable 
data. The intention of this work is to ob* 
tain, as much as may be in my power, this 
interesting result.' 

It is a work of great genius and immense 
depth, and excec^lin^ly difficult to be com- 
prehended. This arises, not merely from 
the intrinsic difficultv of the subject, and 
the medium of proof employed being the 
higher branches of the mathematics, — but 
chiefly from the circumstance that the au* 
thor, taking it for granted that the subject 
would be as plain and easy to others as to 
himself, very often omits the intermediate 
steps and connecting links in his demon- 
strations. He jumps over the interval, and 
grasps the conclusion as by intuition. Dr. 
Bowditch used to say, *• I never come across 
one of La Place's ^^ Thus it plainly appears^" 
without feeling sure that I have got hours 
of hard study before me to fill up the chasm, 
and find out and shew how it plainly ap- 
pears.' 

■ Dr. Bowditch says, in his Introduction 
to the .first volume, * The object of the au- 
thor, in composing this work, as stated by 
him in his Preface, was to reduce all the 
known phenomena of the system of the 
world to the law of gravity, by strict ma- 
themetical principles ; and to complete the 
investigations of the motions of the planets, 
sateUites, and comets, begun by Newton in 
his Principia. This he has accomplished, 
in a manner deserving the highest praise, 
for its symmetry and completeness; but, 
from the abridged manner in which the 
analytical calculations have been made, it 
has been found difficult to be understood 
by many persons, who have a strong and 
decided taste for mathematical studies, on 
account of the time and labour required to 
insert tiie intermediate steps of the demon- 
strations, necessary to enable them easily to 
follow the author in his reasoning. To re- 
medy, in some measure, this defect, has 
been the chief object of the translator In 
the Notes.' 

(To bM continued,) 

Spirit of Bi^cobers. 

FRENCH EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH. 

In a few days, the corvette La Re- 
cherche will sail from Havre for the Feroe 
Isles ; to proceed thence to Hammerfest, 
and thence join the Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Danish, scientific corps, who, in con- 
iunction with the French commission, 
nave prosecuted, during the past winter. 



A rigorous course of astronomical, mag* 
netic, and meteorological observations^ 
which the united b^es will continue 
during the ensuing year. 



PROGRESS OF NORTH AMERICAN DISCOVERT 
FOR 1838. 

[Ws have much pleasure in submitting to the 
reader the oflScial report of the Expedition, dis- 
patched by the Hudson's Bay Company, to complete 
the discovery suocessAiUy begun by Messrs. Dease 
and Sim)^n, in 1837. The Airthest point explored 
was in lat. 68 d%. 43 min. N., and l<mg. 106 deg. 
8 min. W., making a total of 120 miles of con- 
tinental discovery.] 

Fort Conference, Great Bear Lake, 1838. 
- Hon. Sirs, — It now becomes our duty to 
report the incomplete success of the ex*- 
petition to the eastward this summer, in 
consequence of the extraordinary duration 
of the ice. Much, however, has been 
done to prepare the way for another at- 
tempt next year, and our hopes, instead 
of being depressed, are elevated by the 
knowledge so painfully acquired this 
season. 

On the 6th of June our boats were con- 
veyed on the ice to the mouth of Dease's 
River (then just open), the ascent of 
which was commenced the following day. 
With some assistance from Indians we 
reached the portage leading to the Dismal 
Lakes discovered by Mr. Simpson last 
winter, and carried the boats across it 
without accident. The ice on these lakes 
was still perfectly solid, and we were pro- 
vided with iron-snod sledges for the pas- 
sage ; on these we fixed the boats, and, 
the wind beiuff fair, hoisted sail, which 
greatly aided &e crews on the hauling- 
ropes. In this manner these frozen re- 
servoirs, which are full 30 miles long, 
were passed in two days, and we reach^ 
our provision-station at Kendall River 
on the 19th. There we had the satisfac- 
tion to find the two men left there by Mr. 
Simpson, in April, well, and their two 
Indian hunters successful in the chase. 
Two of these active fellows consented at 
once to accompany us along the coast, 
and proved not only good voyagers, but 
during our fi«quent detentions among the 
ice, kuled so many reindeer as enabled us 
to save nearly half our summer's stock of 
provisions. On the next day, June 20th, 
we proceeded to the Coppermine River, 
which we found still fast. It gave way 
on the 22nd, and we descended all its 
^^ terrible" rapids at full flood, while the 
ice was still driving. Below the Bloody 
Fall the river did not clear out till the 
26th, and on the 1st of July we pitched 
our tents at the ocean. Two or three 
Esquimaux families were seen there, but 
they took the alarm, and fled over the ice 
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towards some t^stant islands^ Here^ anid 
on various parts of the coast, a fine col* 
lection of plants was made by Mr, Dease. 

We remained imprisoned in the montli 
of Coppermine, awaiting the opening of 
the ice, till the 17th of July. Our sub- 
sequent progress along the coast was one 
incessant, we may say desperate, struggle 
with the same cold, obdurate foe, in which 
the boats sustained serioujs damage, seve- 
ral planks being more than half cut 
through. At various points we saw caches 
of the Esquimaux placed upon lofty rocks, 
out of reach of beasts oi prey ; but we 
did not fall in with any ot the owners, 
who seemed to have all gone inland to 
kill reindeer after their winter seal-hunt 
among the islands. Fragments of Dr. 
Richardson's mahogany boats were found 
widely scattered ; and many articles left 
by his party at the Bloody Fall were care- 
fully preserved in the native keepings. 
On the 29th of July we at length suc- 
ceeded in doubling Cape Barrow. The 
northern part of Bathurst's Inlet was 
still covered with a solid sheet of ice: 
and, instead of being able to cross over 
direct to Point Tumagain, we were com- 
pelled to make a circuit of 140 miles by 
Arctic Soimd and Barry's Islands. On 
the easternmost of that group Mr. Simp- 
son discovered, at the base ot a crumbling 
cliffi several pieces of pure copper ore, 
and the adjacent islands nad also the ap- 
pearance of being strongly impregnated 
with that metal. A series of specimens 
of all the principal rocks along the coast 
were preserved. In order to attain Cape 
Flinders, we had to perform a portage 
across an island, and several over the ice. 
On the 9th of August we doubled that 
cape ; and in a little bay, three miles to 
the southward of Franklin's forthest en- 
campment in 1821, our boats were finally 
arrested by the ice, which encompassed 
them for 22 days ! so different was the 
season of 1838 'from that of 1821, when 
Franklin found a perfectly open sea there 
on the 16th of August. 

In June, the early part of July, and the 
middle of August, we had frequent storms, 
accompanied by snow and frost, but dur- 
ing the greater part of July and the be- 
gining of August calms prevailed, which, 
together with the severity of the preceding 
winter, we consider as the cause of the 
tardy disruption of the ice this season. 

On the 20th of August we were obliged 
to relinquish all hopes of advancing fur- 
ther with the boats. That our efforts 
might not, however, prove wholly fruit- 
less, Mr. Simpson ottered to conduct an 
exploring party on foot for ten days. It 
was at Sie same time arranged between 
us, that, in the event of any favourable 



mov^nient taking place fn the lee, Mri 
Dease should advance with one boat. 
Signals were agreed upon in the event of 
our missing each other on the way, and 
should we unfortunately do so, the last 
day of August was fixed for the rendez- 
vous of both parties at Boat Harbour. 
That unlucky spot is situated in lat. 68 
deg. 16 min. 25 sec. N., long. 109 deg. 20 
min. 45 sec. W, ; variation of the compass 
46 deg. E. Mr. Simpson's narrative of 
his journey and discoveries to the eae<t- 
ward is annexed. 

On the 31st of August we cut our way 
out of our icy harbour, the grave of one 
year's hopes, and, having the benefit of 
fair winds, crossed Bathust's Inlet, among 
Wilmot Islands, and safely re-entered the 
Coppermine River on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber. The following day we proceeded to 
the Bloody Fall, and there secreted oi.r 
superfluous provisions. The ascent of the 
Coppermine, (hitherto deemed impractica- 
ble,) to near the junction of the Kendall 
River was accomplished on the fifth day. 
We deposited the boats in a woody blun, 
where they can be conveniently repaired 
next spring ; then, taking our bundles on 
our backs, we traversed the barren 
grounds, and returned to winter quarters 
yesterday. 

Here we had the satisfaction to find 
everything in good order; the buildings 
rendered more comfortable, and some pro- 
visions collected. Our return, so much 
earlier than we ourselves expected on 
leaving Port Turnagain, has enabled us 
to commence the fall fisheries in good 
time; and though our stock of ammu- 
nition and other necessaries for the In- 
dians is reduced very low, want no longer 
stares us in the face, as it did for several 
months after our arrival here last year. 
We are most happy to add, that the na- 
tives have experienced neither famine nor 
sickness this season, the only death within 
our knowledge being that of a blind old 
man. 

September 20. — We have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt, this afternoon, 
of Governor Simpson's despatch of the 
28th of February. As things have fallen 
out this season, it is fortunate that no 
party was sent down the Great Fish 
River to meet us : and firom the experience 
we now possess of the coast to the east- 
ward, we are of opinion that a retreat by 
the Coppermine may be effected when the 
ascent by the Great Fish River would be 
no longer practicable. 

We feel deeply indebted fbr the confi- 
dence reposed in us, and the ample autho- 
rity granted by the Governor's circular 
and previous letters to draw upon the 
vTCsources of all parts of the country. 
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This po^er We liaf« hitherto used in ex- 
treme moderatioii) and we are glad to aaj 
that we are not rednced to the necessity 
of exercising it any ftirther. . One of our 
men leaves ns in consequence of a bad 
complaint, and has been replaced by a 
servant from M^Kensie's River. 

To chief trader M*Pherson, the gentle- 
man in charge of that district, we are 
indebted for valuable assistance in many 
ways, likewise to chief factor M^Leod, of 
Athabasca. Between them our order of 
last winter for an additional supply of 
pemmican, dogs, sledge-wood, feather, 
amm^unition, guns, axes, and tobacco, has 
been completed; while the prompt and 
kind attention of chief trader Ross, of 
Norway-house, has fulfilled the private 
orders of our people, for a part oi which 
we now send to Great Slave Lake. 
We are, &c., 
P. W. Dease, Chief Factor. 
T. Simpson. 
To the Governor, Deputy-GoTemor, and Committee 

of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company, London. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ON FOOT TO 
THE EASTWARD. 

On the 20th of August, the date appointed 
for ^e return of former expeditions from 
these desolate shores, I left our boats, still 
hopelessly beset with ice, to oerform a ten 
days' journey on foot to tne eastward, 
and my companions were five servants 
and two Indians: we carried a wooden- 
framed canvas canoe, and nearly the 
same other baggage as on the journey to 
Point Barrow last year, with the addition 
of a tent for the nightly shelter of the 
whole partv, on a coast almost destitute 
of faeu £ach man's load, at starting, 
weighed nearly half a cwt., and our daily 
progress averaged twenty geographical 
miles. About the middle of the first day's 
Journey, we passed the furthest point to 
which Sir John Franklin and his officers 
walked in 1821. Beyond that, the coast 
preserved its N.N.E. trending to the en- 
campment of the same night, situate on 
the pitch of a low cape, which I have 
named Cape Franklin. fVom the west to 
the north-east, a new land, or crowded 
chain of islands, of great extent, in many 
places high and covered with snow, 
stretched along at the distance apparently 
of thirty miles, and led to the apprehension 
that we were entering a deep sound or 
inlet. The main land now turned up to 
E.N.E.4' which continued to be its general 
bearing for the three following days. It 
is flat, its outline or path leading alter- 
nately over soft sand, sharp stones, and 
swampy ground. At the distance of from 
one to two miles the coast is skirted by a 
range of low stony hills, partially clothed 
with dull verdure, which sends down to 



the seas manberless brooks and small 
streams ; none of the latter, at that season, 
reached above our waists, though the deep 
and ragged channels of them shewed that, 
in the spring, they must be powerful tor- 
rents. Two leagues inland, a Mil, which 
I have named Mount George after Gover- 
nor Simpson, rises to the height of 600 
feet, and forms a conspicuous object for a 
deep journey; on either side, the ice all 
along lay immoveably abound upon the 
shallow beach, extending m every Section 
as far as the eye could reach. The great 
northern land still stretched out before us, 
and kept alive doubts of our having ex- 
plored an immense bay, which, however, 
the increase in the tides, the quantity of 
sea- weed, and the shells, and the discovery 
of the remains of a lai^ whale and of a 
polar bear, could not altogether dispel. 
These doubts seemed almost converted into 
certainty as we drew near, on the fourth 
evening, an elevated cape, and saw land 
apparently all around, with feelings of bit- 
ter disappointment. I ascended the height, 
from whose summit a splendid and un- 
looked for view suddenly burst upon me. 
The ocean, as if transformed by enchant- 
ment, rolled its free waves beneath and 
beyond the reach of vision. To the east- 
ward, islands of various shape and size 
overspread its surface, and the northern 
land terminated in a bold and lofly cape, 
bearing north-east, at least forty nmes 
distant, while the coast of the Continent 
trended away to the south entrance of an 
ice-skirted strait. The extensive land to 
the nortiiward, I have called Victoria Land, 
in honour of our youthfol sovereign, and 
its eastern extremity I called Ctme PeUy, 
after the Governor of the Hon. Company. 
To the promontory where we encamped, 
I have attached the name of Cape Alex- 
ander, after an only brother, who would 
give bis right hand to be the sharer of my 
joumies. The rise and fall of the tide 
there was about three feet, being the 
greatest observed by us in the Arctic sead. 
The coast here changes its character ; 
the water becomes deep, and the approach 
easy, and I have little doubt that the 
islands contain secure harbours for ship- 
ping. Next morning, at the distance of 
eight or nine miles, we crossed another 
high cape, formed of trap rocks, in latitude 
68, 52, 18, 5 N., the variation of the com- 
pass being 63 E. Thetravellinghad become 
more and more toUsome, our road now 
passing over some miles of round loose 
stones, and then through wet mossy tracks, 
sown with large botdders, and tangled 
with dwarf willows. At our usual company 
hours we opened a large bay, studded witn 
islands, which r^ on five miles to the 
S. S. W., and tb6n turned off in a bold 
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8W66p of tottnA«d gllEiilite hills, like those 
near Melville Sotind and Cape Barrow, 
dipping to the sight in the E. S. E., at the 
distanee of thirty miles. The walkrotind 
4 even this portion of the hay, wonld have 
consnined three days; the time allotted 
for outgoing was already expired, and two 
or three of my men were severely lame 
from the &t^e of their bnrdens, Ihe 
inequalities oftiie gronnd, and the constant 
immevBion in icy cold water. I hesides 
cherished hopes, that hy making the hest of 
onr way bacK we might, agreeably to my 
arrangements with Mr. Dease, meet him 
bringing one of the boats, in which case, 
with an open sea before ns, we conld have 
stiQ considerably extended onr discoveries 
before the commencement of winter. I 
may here remark, that we were singularly 
fortnnate in the five days of onr ontward 
jonmey, l&e weather being so moderate 
and clear, that 1 daily obtained astonomical 
observations ; whereas, before our depar- 
ture from tiie boats, and during onr return 
to them, we had continual storms, with 
frost and snow^ rain and fogs. Close to 
our furthest encampment appeared the sito 
of three Esquimaux tents of the preceding 
year, with a little stone chimney apart. 
We passed tiie remains of a larger camp, 
and the remains of several human skele- 
tons near Cape Franklin, but, throughout 
the journey, we found no recent traces of 
that few and scattered people. 

The morning of the 25th of August was 
devoted to the determination of our 
position, and the erection of a pillar of 
stones on the most elevated part of the 
point; after which, 1 took possession of 
the country, with the usual ceremony, in 
the name of the Hon. Company, and for 
the Queen of Great Britain. In the pillar 
I deposited a brief sketch of our proceed- 
ings, for the information of whoever 
^ might find it. The sitoation is in lat. 68, 
43, 39 N., long., reduced by C. T. Smith's 
watch, from excellent lunars at the boats, 
106, 3, 11 W., the magnetic variation being 
60,38, 23 £. The compass grew sluggish 
and uncertain in its movements as we 
advanced eastward, and frequently had to 
be shaken before it would traverse at all. 
Two miles to the southward of our encamp- 
ment a rapid river of some magnitude 
discharges itself into the bay, the sho^s 
of which seemed more broken and indented 
than those along which we had travelled. 
Independently of Victoria Land, and an 
archipelago of islands, I have had the 
satistaction of fiilly exploring 100 miles of 
coast, and of ieelng 30 miles frirther, 
making in all, after deducting Franklin's 
half-day's jonm^, already mentioned, 
about 120 xniles of continental discovery. 
This is, in itself, important, yet I value it 
chiefly for having disclosed an open sea to 



the eastward, and for itiggffesting a new 
route along the southern sbore of Victoriik 
Land, by which that open sea may bte 
traversed, while the mam land, as was 
the case this seeuson, is yet environed by 
an impenetrable hairier of ice. Whether* 
the open sea to the eastward may lead to 
Ross Pillar, or to the estuary of Brack, 
Great Fish River, it is hard to con- 
jecture, though the trending of the most 
distant land in view should ralher seem to 
favour the latter conclusion. 

The same evening, on our return, we 
met the ice at Trap Cape, driving rapidly 
to the eastward; as we proceeded, the 
shores continued inaccessible. Several 
bands of buck reindeer were tracked to 
the southward, along the hills ; two which 
we shot were in far superior condition to 
those in Bathurst Inlet, and near the 
Coppermine ; a few musk-oxen were also 
seen, and numerous flocks of white geese 
(Anser Hyperboreus)^ in general officered 
by large grey ones (Amer Canadienaia)^ 
were seen assembling on the marshes, 
and taking their aerial flight to more 
genial climates. At dusk, on the 29th of 
August, our tenth day, we regained the 
boats, and found them still enclosed in the 
ice, which the north and westerly gales 
seemed to have accumlated from fea and 
near towards Point Tumagain. 

Thomjis Simpson. 

Port Confidence, Sep. 15, 1838 

RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
BT LAOT CHATTERTON. 

[Two elegant volumes of lively, spark- 
ling, and exceedingly pleasant notes, 
written during the accomplished author- 
ess' residence in Ireland last year; and 
published with the view of removing 
*' some of the prejudices which render so 
many people afraid either to travel or re- 
side in Ireland — ^to shew how many and 
various are the attractions that misunder- 
stood country contains — and to furnish the 
most decided proofs that a tour in some of 
the wildest districts may be keenly enjoyed 
by an Englishwoman, rendered fastidious 
by ill-hesdth, and frequent visits to the 
more refined and luxurious countries of 
the south of Europe*" Nothing can be 
more attractive than the light, jaunty 
style in which these notes are penned ; 
chequered as are its gushing thoughts and 
fancies by many touching traits of the 
affectionate Irish peasantry, and many a 
sombre sketeh of their comfortless homes. 
We shall not detail the routes, but take a 
few random quotations; and, first shall 
be a journey to Mr. O'Connell's romantic 
seat]— 
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' Darrynane Abbey* 

A beautifhl day.^This moraing all was 
bustle and preparation for our jonrney to 
Barrynane ; as on this side, for a consider- 
able distance, it is not i^profMshable in a 
carriage, we had to send our baggage on 
horseback; two tnrf-baskets slnng across 
a horse, conveyed it admirably; a bag 
occnpied each, and a small carriage impe- 
rial so exactly fitted between them, that, as 
we afterwards learned, the tidiness of the 
outfit attracted the attention of some of 
the banters on the mountain. The horse, 
which was ultimately destined to carry 
me, was ridden by onr servant, and the 
remainder of the ^arty was stowed away 
in a comfortable jaunting car, which a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood very 
obligingly lent us. Thus we took the 
road for Waterville, eleven English miles 
from Cahirciveen ; and had a prosperous 
journey, without much to interest, the 
road being comparatively flat ; and, though 
a fine day, yet it was not sufficiently clear 
to give a distinct outline of the moun- 
tains. 

Waterville lies at the bottom of the 
extensive bay of Ballinskelligs ; which, 
peaceful as it now looks, is said to be the 
most dangerous on this coast; and the 
harbour, which goes by the same name, 
formed, I think, by a small island, has 
been, as a guide told us, ^' outlawed," that 
is, as he explained, declared to be ^^ un- 
safe." Not a great way from Waterville, 
is a fine sandy beach, called, I think, Ina, 
where the Cahirciveen races are held. 
The property about Waterville belongs to 



Mr. O'Connell; bitt is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Butler, who has a house close 
to the little river by which Lake Currane 
is connected with the sea. On this river 
is a valuable salmon weir, worth from 
three to four hundred a-year. Fish is 
very abundant in Lake Currane. I think 
the circumference given to it by mine host 
of the *^ Sportsman's Horn," Mr. Quirk, at 
Waterville, was fifteen miles. It is very 
wild and desolate ; not a tree near it ; and 
bounded, near its eastern extremity, by 
barren and lofty mountains. There is an 
island in it, on which are the ruins of 
some churches ; but I could hear nothing 
of the remains of a round tower, spoken 
of in the Killarney Guide. We were told 
a legend of this place, similar to those we 
had heard elsewhere, and which shews 
that it is to superstition the ruins of 
Church Island are chiefly indebted for 
their preservation. 

We rambled about among the scattered 
houses at Waterville, and ascended a 
height which overlooked the lake, and 
waUced on the smooth sandy beach, whilst 
our luncheon was preparing at Mr. Quirk's. 
It consisted of cutlets and bacon, excellent 
bread and butter, potatoes of course, and 
whiskey ad libitum. The charge, for three 
people, was only Xs. 6d, Being thus for- 
tified, I mounted my horse, and we started 
for Darrynane; another had been pro- 
cured for my maid ; the rest of the party 
proceeded on foot. 

We gradually ascended, having a fine 
view over the bay. On the mountain 
before us, numerous workmen were busily 




[darrynane ABBBT, county of KERRY.] 
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employed in making a new road from 
Watenrille to Darrynane ; in the prosecn- 
tion of this fine work, gnnpowder is made 
use of to blow np the rocks, and the fre- 
quent Ulasts resounded finely as we pro' 
ceeded. From the summit of the pass 
there was a noble view of Darrynane Bay, 
the Isle of Scarrifi^ and some rocky islets 
between it and the shore ; farther on, the 
Kenmare river, with the Cow, Bnll and 
Calf, the AUihies mines, and, in a far dis- 
tance, a glimpse of the ocean beyond Dnr- 
say-head. 

Here we dismonnted, and scrambled np 
a height in hopes of seeing the hunting 
party which we occasionally heard. We 
conld, however, see nothing of them, al- 
thongh the sound of horns and the cry of 
dogs echoed amid the rocks : but we were 
amply compensated for the walk, by the 
adiutional extent of the view. It now 
reached far np Kenmare river, and em- 
braced a part of Bantry Bay. The ridge 
which rons into the sea, beyond Ballin- 
skelUgs, lay on the right. It is called 
Coom-arshista. ; and the cliffs on its western 
9ide, opposite Valencia, are said to be re- 
markably fine, superior in height and 
perpendicolarity to any on the coast of 
Ireland ; we gpreatly regretted that we had 
not seen them, which we might have done 
dming.onr st^y at Cahirciveen, had we 
been sooner aware of their magnificence. 

On our descent, we passed a perfect 
Pagan Altar^ which we examined and 
•ketched. . After the great pass was ef- 
fected, we liad a smaller hill to cross 
before Darryxiane became visible. At last 
we reached an entrance to the grounds, 
and saw the old grey house, amid a grove 
of trees, near the sandy shore of a beauti- 
ful little bay. This apparent entrance to 
the place is not, however, the real one ; it 
is the approach to a public road, by wluch 
funerals pass to the old abbey. 

As the sun had not yet gone down, we 
went direct to the ruins of the abbey. It 
is situated in a sunny and well-protected 
nook, on a peninsula, which is, 1 believe, 
occasionally an island. The pasture of 
this peninsula is excellent, ana our guide 
told us, it is intended soon to be used as a 
deer path : *' He will only," said our 
guide, ^<: have to build a wall across here ; 
as on the other three sides it is waUed in 
by the sea." The abbey was built in a 
most retired, lovely spot, close to the sea ; 
a part of the walls stiU remains, and 
within these is a large monument of the 
O'ConneU family. By the inscription on 
this tomb, we learnt that Dan. O'ConneU 
and his wife, who died in 1770, were in- 
terred here by their son Maurice O'Con- 
neU, the uncle of the present possessor, 
from whom he inherits the estate ; there 



is, also, an epitaph on Maurice O^Connell, 
which I regret, that I did not copy, as we 
were afterwards told that it was written 
by the present proprietor, at his uncle's 
request, during the old gentleman's Ufe 
time, whose motive was, to prevent the 
frdsome compliments which otherwise 
might have been paid him. 

Darrynane-house is situated in a beau- 
tifrd spot, facing the south, and overlook- 
ing a little bay, where the waves come 
rolling upon the smooth sands. The planr 
tations near seem to thrive, weU protected 
as they are from the northern blast, by a 
fine range of rocky heights. The house is 
an irre^ar pile of building, having re- 
ceived various additions at dmerent times ; 
the interior is most comfortable, and af- 
fords the extensive accommodation which 
the hospitaUty of its proprietor renders 
necessary. 

The drawing-room is a spacious apart- 
ment, on each side of which is a row of 
windows commanding beautiful views. It 
is weU furnished, and adorned by a fine 
bust of the owner's lovely daughter. The 
tables are covered with the latest pubUca- 
tlons, and numerous good prints, and cari- 
catures. Near this room is the library, 
full of well-chosen books. 

The walls of the dining-room are covered 
with famUy portraits ; and on a slab at 
the end, opposite the fire-place, are some 
old spear and hatchet heads, of a mixed 
metal, which were dug up not far from 
Darrynane. 

The next morning I took a deUghtful 
walk before breakfast on the sand-hUls, 
at whose base the house is situated, and 
whose slope, covered with fine grass, forms 
the grounds beyond the plantation. 

The view over the bay is beautiful:— 
its fine sandy beach— the rocky mountain 
which forms its western boundary — the 
magnificent sea breaking in heavy billows 
against it— the indented shore of Darry- 
nane — the islands at its entrance, and 
ocean beyond, create a splendid landscape. 
The enjoyment of such a scene was ren- 
dered perfect by the sunshine and bril- 
Uancy of the finest day we have had this 
year. 

On returning, we had a deUghtful drive 
to Darrynane; alternation of exercise 
certainly rests tiie frame, for afterwards I 
felt so refreshed, that, in spite of all the 
fatigue I had undergone, I was able to 
accompany the gentlemen in a walk to 
the heights on the sea-coast, beyond the 
abbey. 

We wished to try and reach a pagan 
altar, which was described as being per* 
feet, and situated in a lovely spot, by the 
sea-coast ; it was said to be near a fine 
waterfall, which descended into the sea, 
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•nd backed bj a high predpitmu rock, 
covered with mxnriona ivy. We had not 
time to go 80 far ; but otir disappoinment 
at not biinff able to see the ancient momi-» 
ment wa« ftlly atoned for, by the view of 
a splendid sunset from the headhftnds of 
the bay. I never beheld such a magni-* 
ficent sight, or one where the wild and 
fantastic shapes of mountains, rocks, and 
islands, seemed to combine with the ocean 
and sky in strange, yet beautiful, harmony* 
The varieties of colouring, the sound, and, 
above all, the elevated, Uie heavenly feel-> 
ings it inspired, are quite beyond descrip- 
tion. 

• • • • • 

As it was our last morning at Darry-* 
nane, I rose very early, and went out be- 
fore breakfast to take a sketch of the 
place. I also walked to the tower in the 
upper part of the grounds, which has been 
lately erected, and saw a cnrious labyrinth 
of walks in the plantations. 

Soon after breakfast our steeds arrive^ 
and we took our departure, much pleased 
with our agreeable visit, and with all we 
had seen at Darrynane. 



DIART OF THE REV. JOHN WARD. 

[Our faeete diarist appears to have been 
vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, from the 
year 1662 to 1681, although this Diary 
extends from 1648 to 1679. The manu- 
script is contained in seventeen duode- 
cimo volumes, in the original binding ; and 
they, probably, formed part of the late 
Dr. Sims's Library. They were discovered 
a short time since by Dr. Severn, in the 
library of the London Medical Society, 
and are now first published by permission 
of the Council* The contents are of very 
varied interest ; for the worthy vicar not 
only had the cure of the souls of Stratford, 
but also of their bodies, for to his reverend 
profession he added that of a medical 
practitioner ; he, moreover, lived in habits 
of intimacy with, and in attendance on 
Shakspeare's immediate descendants. 
Hence, his Diary was expected to yield a 
more circumstantial detail concerning 
Shakspeare's life than any hitherto pub- 
lished : but, this hope is not fulfilled ; it 
contains one solitary page ; though, it 
must be admitted that ^* a single paragraph 
of the confessedly scanty records of Mr. 
Ward is more genuine, important, and 
exact, than the crude conjectm-es and 
vague suppositions of a host of cntics, 
antiquaries, and biographers. In the ab- 
sence of all docmnents of a date so near 
the time of Shakspeare as those of the 
reverend vicar of^ Stratford-upon-Avon, 
his Diary must be deemed the most 
credible authority yet published, as it is 



the only record extant of the inJemne en* 
joyed by the poet while living, and of the 
illness which terminated his existence." 
The "Diary" is edited by Dr. Severn, 
who has prefixed a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Ward, whence we learn that he was 
of good Northampton family, and that his 
father fought for the Royalists, on Naseby 
Field. It is curious to observe that even 
so late as in the seventeenth century in 
England, it was common to blend the two 
professions of religion and medicine ; and 
Ward was an example. He took his de* 
gree of M.A. at Oxford, and there asso- 
ciated with the resident medical practi- 
tioners: he lodged with "one Stephen 
Toone," from whom he learned the various 
pocesses of pharmacy, and he received 
instruction in the plants of the materia 
medica from Boban, then keeper of the 
physio-garden, at Oxford. Ward next 
came to London, and lodged at the Bell in 
Aldersgate street, " to be near Barbie 
Chimrgeons' Hall," in Monkwell-street^ 
at that time the only place in London 
where public anatomical lectures were 
delivered. Mr. Ward, while in London, 
associated much with apothecaries and 
chemists, and he has mmutely recorded 
their processes of preparing medicines* 
'* Prom February, 16^1, till 1662, the period 
of his settling at Stratford-upon-Avon, he 
employed his time in collecting informa- 
tion which might serve to render him qua- 
lified to practise medicine when he had 
obtained a living in the country^ a com- 
bination of the two professions in one 
individual being at that SHra not unusual ; 
the bishop of the diocese possessing the 
power of granting to the clergy licenses! 
to practise medicine, as well as to evan- 
geli2se their fiocks." Upon his appointment 
to the vicarage of Stratford, he immedi- 
ately engaged in medical practice, though 
he still continued a student of the dassi^ 
literature. " His memoranda present a 
more lively, interesting, and exact picture 
of the state of medical practice, and the 
method of performing surgical operations, 
than can be collected from works printed 
at the time." They are, of course, tinged 
with the superstitious errors of the age, 
and its peculiar conceits ; but they must 
be acceptable to the " curious reader." 
Other portions of the Diary consist of 
anecdotes, facetiae, with miscellaneous 
notes on theological, historical, and phi- 
losophical subjects, rich in quaint conceit, 
and abounding in good sense, characteristic 
traits, and knowl^^e of the writer *s times* 
Dr. Severn ha,s prefaced the Diary by a 
few pages on Shakspeare — ^his Name, 
Youth, Property, Last Alness, and Death ; 
his Marriage License Bond, and his Friends. 
We pass over all these to come to the 
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Diary itself^ and commenee our extracts 
with that which relates to 

Shakspeare,] 

ShaJuipeare had but two daughters* one 
whereofMr. Hall, the physitian, married, 
and by her had one daoffhter married, to 
wit, the Lady Bernard of Abbingdon. 

I have heard that Mr. Shakspeare waa 
a natoral wit, without any art at all ; hee 
frequented the plays all his younger time, 
bat in hi& elder days lived at Stratford, 
and supplied the stage with two plays 
every year» and for itt had an allowance 
so large, that hee spent att the rate of 
jf 1,000 a-year, as I have heard. 

Shakspeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, 
had a merie meeting, and itt seems drank 
too hard, for Shakspeare died of a feavouv 
there contracted. 

A letter to my brother, to see Mrai 
Qaeeny,* to send for Tom Smith for the 
acknowledgment. 

H^iscelkmea, 

Dr. Confers dissected a person not long 
since, that died for love in London ; and 
they found (at least as they fancied) the 
impression of a face made upon his heart. 

When Sir Thomas More was prisoner 
in the Tower, they took from him all his 
books ; whereuppon hee shutt up his win- 
dows, and being askt why, he answered, 
*^ It was time to shut up shop when all 
the ware is gone." 

One used to call washing days execution 
days, in regard they were so troublesome. 

One querying another, whether a thou- 
sand angels Hkight stand upon the point of 
a needle, amoth^r replied, '^That was a 
needles point." 

In the reign of Queen Marie, one Walter 
Rippon ma& a coach for the Earl of Rut- 
lana, whi^ was the first that ever was 
made in England. 

One said wittily of wooll, ilt must needs 
bee warme, consisting all of double letters. 

In auncient historie, if wee will have 
anything of traUt, wee must have something 
of falsehood ; itt is as impossible to find 
anti<|uitie without fables, as an old face 
without wrinkles. 

150,000 houses in London before the 
fire. About 15,000 or 16,000 dy yeerly in 
London when no plague, which is thrice 
more than in Amsteraan. The excise in 
London coimes to about 12,000 pound 
a-yeer, about a fourth part of the excise 
of England. London stands on 460 acres 
of ground. Lost in books 150,000 li. att 
the fire of London. London bridge is 800 
foot long, 60 foot high, and 30 broad; itt 
hath a Arawhrvig in the middle, and 20 
foot between eaqn arch. 

« Probihbly ShvksiMare^ daughter Judttb, who 
lived to be seventy-sevon y«ai« 9f »ge. 



The Egyptians kept their wives at home 
by allowing them no shoes. 

Sternhold was of the bedchamber to 
King Henry the 8th. I have heard thaf 
Hopkins was a fidler at Witny. Cleveland 
made an epitaph uppon John Hopkins ; iti 
was thus : — 

Here lies John Hopklnt, here I say, 
Lo, here hee lyes for oyer and for aye. 

Old Bryan, of Woodstock, a taylor by 
profession, and a fidler by present practice^ 
of age 90, yet very lively, and will travail 
well. 

George Greien, of Woodstock, 90yeers. 
of age, that will mowe and doe a good 
day's work still. 

Cripps, of Woodstock, 90 veers of age, 
that works all the yeer as other men doe, 
hath as much wages; hee is wondrous 
vivacious, and the two last very hard 
laborers all their time. 

Thomas Cock, alias Hawkins, 112 3reara 
of age, when hee died. Woodstock men 
frequently long lived. 

Goody Jones, of Woodstock, and old 
Bryan, two such old people as itt is thought 
England does not afford, nor two such 
travailors of their axe. 

One living in a house supposd to be 
haunted, and paying a dear rent for itt, 
was askt how hee durst live there ? He 
said, "Two saints in heaven vext him 
more than all the divels in hell,^' meaning 
St. Michael and the Virgin Mary, their 
festivals being the tijne when hee usually 
paid his rent. 

I was at Rayston's shop in Ivie Lane, 
Febr. the 8, 1661. Hee pnnted the Mar- 
quis of Winchester's conference with the 
King : hee printed most of the Royalists' 
works, as Hamond's, Taylor's pieces, and 
others. 

Old Sampson, the chymist, told mee that 
hee made the aqua fbrtis with which Sir 
Walter Rawleigh did precipitate gold to 
inrich an oar, which he presented to King 
James, proffering to bring the same fi'om 
beyond sea, but could not perform his 
promise. 

Wee have utterly lost what was th^ 
thing which preserved beer so long, before 
hops were found out in England. 

Theologyy Politics^ fyc. 

This life is begonne in a crye, and ended 
in a groane. 

Some says too sharply of physitians, 
that the sun sees their practice, and the 
««vth hides their faults^ 

Some men haye a charter to say anyv 
thing and prove nothing. 

If there bee anything in the world that 
excels, it is man ; if anything in man, it 
is reason ; if anything in reason, it is 
religion. 

One said, we must praise God on a ten- 
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stringed instnunent ; that is, by obsetring 
the Ten Commandments. 

Those conntries where the smine is 
hottest are usually fullest of serpents and 
noxious animals; so ingratitude is most 
found there, where mercies are most abun- 
dantly showed. 

An ounce of mirth with the same degree 
of grace, will serve God more, and more 
acceptably, than a pound of sorrow. 

There is not the word bridg in all Scrip- 
ture, whence observe, that the rivers of 
Palestine were either soe shallow, that 
they were passable by fords, or else so 
deep, as only to bee ferried over. 

Builders and writers, for the most part, 
spend their monie and time in the pur- 
chase of reproof from envious contempo- 
raries, or self-conceited posteritie. 

Warre is an appeal to heaven, when 
justice cannot bee had on earth. 

Iff there bee any true happines in know- 
ledg, itt is certainly in Imowledg of the 
true happines. 

Active men, like millstones, iff they have 
no other grist to grind, grind themselves, 
and sett fire to one another. 

A resolution is a free custody, but a vow 
is a kind of prison, which restraind nature 
hath the more desire to break. 

God is the sunne; our consciences are 
the sunne-dials by which wee must sett the 
clock of our conversation ; our tongue 
must strike nothing but what our con- 
science dictates. 

Wee poor men steal into our graves with 
no greater noise than can bee made by a 
sprigg of rosemary or a black ribband ; 
nobody takes notice of the glowworm that 
creeps out of the hedg bottom ; no comett 
or prodigie tolls us the bell of our de- 
parture. 

The good name of a man is like a Venice 
glasse, which one dropp of poison will 
break ; or like a sheet of fair paper, which 
one dropp of ink will defile. 

Some men have sluices in their con- 
sciences, which they canne open or shut at 
pleasure. 

The pangs of death are often less than 
that of the toothach. 

Carnall joy is short, butt like the crack- 
ling of thorns under the pot. 

Spirituall joy is like the fire on the altar, 
itt hath ever something to feed uppon. 

The old world was so soild with sinne, 
that, if I may so speak, God was pleased 
to lay itt a soaking. 

Bees are sometimes drowned in their 
owne honie, so is some men's logick in 
their rhetorick. 

Medicine, Surgery, 8fc, 

I have heard of a physician that usd 
constantly to fast, or else bee drunk once 
every month, for the preservation of his 
health. 



If a man have a round forehead, hee is 
subject to follie- and lightnes. If a mail 
have a sharp chin that stands forward, and 
a little forenead, he is brutish and stupid, 
like a hogge, whose image hee bears. 

A man in Oxon cured of madnes by 
throwing him into water, and alhnost 
drowning him, who yet was so melancholy 
mad as a little before to attempt to drowne 
himself; the man is now alive and very 
well ; inquire his name. 

Wheresoever the word "brasse*' is found 
in Scripture, itt should bee translated, 
*' copper," for brasse is an artificial thing 
made of calaminar stone and copper. 

The people of England double in every 
200 yeers, and quadruple in every 400. 

Persons that have full and goggling eyes 
seldome see farre or long, as Mr. Qniny, 
Mr. Bishop ; on the contrary, eyes that 
are like piggs, and inward plact, see farre. 

Hatts invented since the reigne of Queen 
Elizabeth. Round knitt capps were the 
auncient mode before hatts came upp, and 
a capper of Bewdley then was a very good 
trade. 

In King Richard the 2d's time, gunnes 
were first found out by an Almaine. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, NO. XIV. 

[The present Number has a few gems of 
reflection, such as are rarely seen in any 
contemporary writer : they are home truths, 
thrust at some of those weak points which, 
more or less, chequer every grade of so- 
ciety ; and they are so humorously coloured 
as almost to seduce some persons into 
honesty.] 

Selfishness in Lwe, — ^Is selfishness a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the composition of 
that passion caUed love, or does it deserve 
all the fine things which poets, in the ex- 
ercise of tiiejr undoubted vocation, have 
said of it ? There are, no doubt, authenti- 
cated instances of gentlemen having given 
np ladies and ladies having given up gen- 
tfemen to meritorious rivals, under circum- 
stances of great high-mindedness : but is 
it quite established that the majority of 
such ladies and gentlemen have not made 
a virtue of necessity, and nobly resigned 
what was beyond their reach : as a private 
soldier might register a vow never to ac- 
cept the order of the Garter, or a poor 
curate of great piety and learning, bnt of 
no fanuly — save a very large fiainily of 
children — ^might renounce a bishopric ? 

Timers Paces, — Notwithstanding all that 
has been said and sung to the contrary, 
there is no weU-established-case of morning 
having either deferred or hastened its ap- 
proach by the term of an hour or so for the 
mere gratification of a splenetic feeling 
against some unoffending lover : the sun 
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having, in €tie discharj^ of his^pnblic duty, 
as the books of precedent report, invariably 
risen according to the atmanacks, and 
witiiont snfifering himself to be swayed by 
any private considerations. 

The fVtdowandher Daughter,-^''*' My dear 
manuna," said Kate, stealing her arm round 
her mother's neck, " why do you say what 
I know yon cannot seriously mean or 
think, or why be angry with me for being 
happy and content? You and Nicholas 
are left to me, we are together once again, 
and what regard can I have for a few 
trifUng things of which we never feel the 
want ? When I have seen all the misery 
and desolation that death can bring, and 
known the lonesome feeling of being soli- 
tary and alone in crowds, and all the agony 
of separation in grief and poverty when we 
most needed comfort and support from 
each other, can you wonder that I look 
upon tills as a place of such delicious quiet 
and rest, that with you beside me I have 
nothing to wish for or regret ? There was 
a time, and not long since, when all the 
comforts of our old home did come back 
upon me, I own, very often — oftener than 
you would think perhaps — ^but I affected 
to care nothing for them, in the hope that 
you would 80 be brought to regret them 
less. I was not insensible, indeed. I 
might have felt happier if I had been. 
Dear mamma," said Kate, in great agita- 
tion, " I know no difference between this 
home and that in which we were all so 
happy for so many years, except that the 
kindest and gentlest heart that ever ached 
on earth has passed in peace to heaven." 



THE ROYAL ACADEMT. 

'* The Exhibition" — the seventy-firstn- 
was opened to the public on Mondav the 6th 
inst. ; her Majesty having visited tne same 
on tlie previous ^day. Taken as a whole, 
the collection is honourable to British art, 
and must be alike gratifying to patrons 
and the public. We shall enumerate as 
many of its gems as the crowded state of 
the rooms allowed us to inspect. The 
opera-house has its crush-room ; but, at 
*' the Exhibition," every apartment might, 
with propriety, have been so denominated. 

The Portraits, as usual, are more nu- 
merous than the historical subjects : for, 
as in Kneller's time, it is more profitable 
to paint the living than the dead. The 
President has five portraits ; and the Aca- 
demicians, Phillips, seven — Briggs, eight— 
and Pickersgill, a like number. All are 
admirably painted, and certainly shew ad- 
vances in the character of this branch of art. 

The principal Historical Pictures are 



striking ; as, the Storming of Seringapatam^ 
by Sir David Wilkie, introducing a fine 
whole-length portrait of Sir David Bairdl 
The old ballad of Rohin Hood and King 
Richard has fiimished Maclise's best pain^ 
ing, the colouring of which is admirable. 
Charles Landseer has a grand picture from 
Hume's History of England^ the execution 
of which denotes the painter to have ad- 
vanced in this class of art. Phillips, R. A., 
has beautifully painted, from fraverley^ 
Flora Mac Ivor receiving the letter from 
her brother Fergus on the morning of his 
execution at Carlisle. And, Hart, R.A., 
has a touching picture of the Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Edwin Landseer exhibits no less than 
seven first-class paintings ; the most at- 
tractive of which will, probably, be J^an 
Ambarg in the Lion^s Den, on the stage of 
Drury Lane Theatre, with the Court as 
spectators; "painted expressly for her 
Majesbr." The same artist's portraits of 
beautiml children, pet dogs, and sportive 
deer, are delightfully animated. 

In classic story, Etty, R.A., comes forth 
in brilliant colouring with an Endymion, 
and the Rape of Proserpine; richly imbued 
with the effect of the old masters. 
Turner, R.A., has five pictures mostly of 
this class, and glowing with poetical effect. 
He has also a very interesting painting of 
the fighting Temeraire tugged to her last 
birth, to be broken up in 1 838. Among the 
classic landscapes are three exquisite views 
in Italy-i painted by Collins, R.A., during 
his recent sojourn there ; and a charming 
picture of the Bay of Naples, by Uwins. 

Here we halt for the present ; but shall 
return to this pleasing collection. 

We notice, with regret, the death of 
Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly, the author of 
several popular songs, prose tales, and 
sketches. Mr. Bayly died at Cheltenham, 
on the 22nd ult. 

M, Thiers, — A Paris bookseller has, it 
is said, bought the continuation of his 
History of the French Revolution to the 
Empire and Restoration, for the sum of 
200,000f.— TiVwc*. 

Spots on the Sun,— 'Three clusters of spots 
are now traversing the left side of the face 
of the sun ; two of which are particularly 
large, the nuclei in each spot being vividly 
distinct. The whole may be seen with any 
kind of pocket-telescope, or spy-glass, the 
eye being protected with a piece of black- 
ened glass. — Times. 

National Education on the Principles of 
the Established Church. — There have been 
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as maay as 6,778 tcliools estabUshed ob 
the principles of the National Society, af- 
fording eaucation to 597,000 children. The 
resists of the Queen's letter have far ex- 
ceeded those of the King's letter, in 1823 ; 
inasmn^ as b^ 10,200 parochial returns, the 
leceipts accrmng therefrom have amounted 
to ^4,800. 

* Emigration under the auspices of Go- 
Temment, appears to have slackened very 
considerably during last year ; the totsu 
^lumber of persons emigrating from Liver- 
pool in 1837, being 32,045; whereas, in 
}838, the number did not exceed 13,411. 

Southwark.-'MT. R. Lindsay, F.S.A., in 
the third edition of a tract on the ^^ Ety- 
mology of Sonthwark,' ' enumerates no less 
than ninety-seven different authorities on 
tliie. name of this ancient suburb ; which he 
considers to have been a very flourishing 
station, and an extensive cemetery, during 
the dominion of the Romans in this island. 

7%e Pickwick Papers j-^-Wt* Davy, who 
accompanied Colonel Chesney up the Eu- 
l^hrates, has recently been in the service of 
Mahomet All Pacha. Pickwick happening 
to reach Davy while he was at Damascus, 
}ie read a part of it for the Pacha, who was 
so delighted with it, that Davy was, on one 
occasion, summoned to him m the middle 
of the night, to finish the reading of some 

Kart in" which they had been interrupted. 
Ir. Davy read, in Egypt, upon another 
occasion, some passages from these unri- 
valled papers, to a bond Englishman, who 
was in snch ecstasy with what he heard, 
that he exclaimed he was almost thanldu) 
he eonld not see he was in a foreign coun- 
try, for that, while he listened, he felt 
completely as though he were again in 
England.— Lodfy CAatfer^oai. (This is po- 
pularity.) 

'' Do yoQ call yourself a genilemaH f" 
said an Oxford bargeman to a Christ^ 
church man, who, from the opposite side 
Qf the ChacweU, had beaten him to. ar stand* 
still, in slang. '^ I do," replied the gowns^ 
9ian. " Then I'm blowed if I arn't a 
lord,'* exclaimed the other, walking away 
Jh despair. — Sporting Review, 

\ S^r^ng Players*— Oh ! thoae were glo- 
rious days— we saw apd w.e believed* 
Alas I we had never- then witnessed Ham- 
tet putting a patch on his own coat, or seen 
the fair Ophelia stitch a pair. of thrice- 
darned silk feet to worsted legglQgs ; wo 
knew not then that those purely wh^te pet- 
ticoats, which shewed the ridi pink be- 
neath, were made of the same material as 
the old cobbler's window- curtains, and cost 
but two-pence per yard. We believed that 
the bumpers they drunk were of real wine ; 
that they slept in crimson tents ; nor eotdd 



wd seaiMiy believe our eyei wlieii we Anf 
•aw tiie Queen of Denmark torn out from 
a tailor's, where she and her royal hus- 
band lodged, and in a vile ear&en jug 
fetch a halfjpennyworth of small beer.-^ 
dhller*s Rural Skeiekes-^ chanaing book. 

Sugar, — ^During the short period that 
the Empress Josephine enjoyed the title 
of wife to the most capricious of men, the 
sugar-cane was grown upon a pretty ex- 
tensive scale in the royal gardens at Paris; 
and from the produce of the canes so cul- 
tivated, a small sugar-loaf was made and 
presented to the Empress, who, it is well 
known, was a most enthusiastic promoter 
of horticulture and botany. On the late 
revival of the beet sttgar manufactu^ in 
France, a pyramid of the novel prdduce 
was placed before Charles X. at a grand 
entertainment at the Tuileries. 

South Polar Voyage, — The two boom- 
ships. Terra and Hecla, which are fitting 
out at Chatham, for Captain James Ross' 
scientific eiq)edition to the South, wiU not 
be ready for the voyage tHI August. 

Waterloo Bridge, — Few persons know 
that, taking one year with another, the 
average number of suicides committed from 
this place is abont thirty. — [We extract 
this statement fi^m a paper on *^ theThames 
and its Tributaries," mBentley^sMiscelUmy; 
the writer of which is, however, in error 
when he describes Lambeth Palace to have 
been ^' the residence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ever since the Norman Con- 

^uest." The fact is, (according to Lysona,) 
tubert Walter, in 1198, was the first arch- 
bishop resident at Lambeth; though ^^ many 
of the acts of the metropolitan were per- 
formed at, Lambeth, in the du^l of the 
church of Rochester, long before the ex- 
change with the archbishop took place," 
in 1189.] 

The highest mountains it^ Ireland, at 
ascertained by the Ordnance Survey, now 
in progress, are Gprrance Tual (Kerry), 
d,404 feet; Brandon (ditto), 3.120; Lug- 
iiaquilla (Wickiow), 3,039; Ganltymore 
(Tipperary), 3,008, 

Carving,. — It is peculiar to the people of 
New England, that tibey are seldom feund 
without a pocket-knife, whidi tiiey use 
with dexterity; and boys at school are 
frequently seen ^whittling, or cattisg wood 
into some shape, for a windmill brother 
toy. It is a universal trait ; aai^ it is said 
that a gentleman in Hmvanna who invited 
a laige coaapany to dine^ gave each man 
frtxm New England a sh^gple <b cut, that 
they might not carve his famitdre. 

LONDON : PuUkhe4 l9 GK0R6E BSROEB, 

Holywell Sireeft, Stritnd. Frintecl by Wkxtkhxad 
& Co.' 76, Fleet Street, where all Conunumcations 
for the Editor may be addresMd. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 




THE CITY OP LONDON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 

ALDERS6ATE STREET. 

(new front.) 



Notwithstanding' this new fa9ade is 
bat a narrow strip, "filling up tiie gap 
that used to be between the honses adjoin- 
ing it," the design of this improvement is 
pleasing^ and presents a snccessM speci- 
men of (omameiitftl street architecture, 
which is worthy of illnstration. In several 
parts of the metropolis, old honses have 
lately heen taken down, and handsomely- 
wonted onefl snbstitnted for them; and, 
althongh this mode of embellishment be 
bnt piecemeal, or effected by instalments. 



by good taste, as in the instance now 
before us. 

The City of London Institation origi- 
nated in the spring of 1825, with '^ some 
gentlemen, principals in, or connected 
witii, many of the first, mercantile and 
bankin^^ honses in the city, who conceived 
the design of forming a Society to aid in 
the diffosion of nsefol knowledge among 
persons engaged in commercial and pro- 
fessional pnrsnits, and to increase the 
facilities of acqniring intellectual improve- 



it wul affcnrd ns mnch pleasure to notice ment at a small individual expense. And 
its progress, so long as it is characterized the encouragement given to the under- 
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taking has folly shewn that the desire for 
improvement was not over estimated." 

The Society, with the exception of a very 
short period at its formation, has alwajs 
heen located on its present site. From its 
progressive increase in nnmbers and im- 
portance, it has heen fonnd requisite to 
extend the accommodations; i;imich has 
lately heen done hy rehmlding the pre- 
mises, at a cost of £5,000, True it is that 
they possess bnt a narrow street frontage, 
indeed, a mere entrance; still, its orna- 
mental adaptation may famish a nsefnl 
hint to arSiitects, who have produced 
much less pleasing effect with more exten- 
sive resources. 

The Institution at present consists of 
between eleven and twelve hundred mem- 
bers or subscribers ; for whom are provided 
a Library for reference and circulation ; 
Reading, Class, and Conversation Rooms ; 
Classes for attaining a knowledge of Lan- 
guage and the Sciences ; Discussion upon 
all subjects, except Theology ; Lectures on 
Literature, Science, and Art; and a Mu- 
seum of natural and artificial Curiosities. 
The Library already contains upwards of 
7)000 volumes, and is daily increasing. 
Subscribers are privileg^ed to introduce 
ladies to the Lectures, or they are admitted 
by subscription. The subjects of the Lec- 
tures are of the useful and attractive class : 
for example, in the syllabus of the pre- 
sent quarter are three Historical Lectures, 
by Dr. Yaughan, on the Ancient Empire 
of Persia, as illustrated by the Buins of 
Persepolis ; and on the History and Anti- 
quities of the Arabs in Spain. We find 
enumerated, also, a Lectore by] Mr. W. 
Pease, on Practical Geometry ; and four 
Lectures, by Mr. J. Clark, on the Metals. 



Toufb, t^e thy latest kwk 
Upon the glories of yon silent sky; 
There is a time when it, like thee, must die 
Until the Spirit whom our race adore 
Commands ; — ^when thon and it shall wake 

To life for evermore 1 C 



SONG OF THE MAID OF THE LAST 
LOVE. 

It is the custom amongst the American Indians, 
whea a victim is destined for the stake, to send a 
young girl to sing his dirge the night befcnre exe- 
cution, who is caUed by them " The Maid of the last 
Lo\e.—Chaieaubriand. 

Youth, take thy latest look 
Upon the setting of that glorious sun, 
L&e his thy brief and early course is run ; 
Yet, unlike Us, thy young career is o'er : 
He will rise again, but thou 

Never, oh, never more ! 

Youth, take thy latest look 
Upon that flower, its lovely blossoms closing, 
Like thee, in stiU, unbroken sleep reposing ; 
Yet, unlike thee, 'twill wake again, and pour 
Its fragrance on the world; but thou 

Never, oh, never more I 

Youth, take thy latest look 
Upon the brightness of the first night star, 
On, young and beautiftil both of ye are, 
And both must set ; yet one shall rise, and o'er 
The plain extend its rays ; but thou 

Never, oh, never more 1 



NOTES ON THE FOREST OF DEAN. 

Dear Editor, — The following rough 
notes from my sketch-hook, relating to a 
district which, until recently, has been 
almost a terra incognita, are much at your 
service. Vivyan. 

Gloucestershire, May-day. 

Decorating G^raw*.— Every one has heard 
of the very pleasing custom, almost pecu- 
liar to Wales, of planting graves with 
flowers and shrubs. At the secluded vil- 
lages of St. Briavels and Newland, in the 
Forest of Dean, we have observed a modi- 
fication of this custom. On Pahn Sunday 
all who have relatives buried in the church- 
yards of these parishes, assemble and strew 
the graves with flowers ; they also form 
wreaths, and adorn the tombstones. Per- 
sons firequently come from a distance of 
twenty miles or more to render this tribute 
of respect to their departed friends. In 
the spring of 1836, in consequence of the 
lateness of the season, daffodils were al- 
most the only flowers used, and the church- 
yard of St. Briavels was thickly strewed 
with them. 

Proclamation Cw*<om.— The ceremony of 
proclaiming the accession of the sovereign 
to the throne is observed at Coleford, in the 
Forest of Dean, with more " pomp and 
circumstance" than is usual in country 
places. At the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, in accordance with ancient usage, 
a gaudy representation of the crown and 
Bible was carried defore the deputy-sheriff 
with a profusion of flags. Afl^ parading 
the town, the principal inhabitants as- 
cended a flight of steps on the outside of 
the ancient market-house, for the purpose 
of distributing a sort of *^ largesse" to the 
assembled multitude below. The pro- 
clamation being read, a large number of 
buns were thrown amongst the people: 
and before the scramble thus occasioned 
was finished, a quantity ofhalfpence, which 
had been heated, were also shovrered down. 
A very ludicrous scene followed : the majo- 
rity were not aware that the halfoence 
were hot — we must leave the reaaer to 
imagine the rest. This practice is of very 
considerable antiquity. 

The people of this retired district pre- 
serve many curious customs, and mncn of 
their primitive character. There are veiy 
few parts of England — ^perhaps none — 
where railroads and spinning jennies have 
produced so slight an efi^t as amongst 
the " foresters." 
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Ir&n. Mines.'-^The workings of exhatuited 
iron mines in the vicinity of Coleford, are 
exceedingly remarkable and extensive. 
Adventurous persons have gone three or 
fonr miles through the tortuous windings 
of these vast excavations, which remain in 
the same state of preservation as if the 
miners had just left their work. Their tech- 
nical name is. scowles. A local writer ob- 
serves : *' In some of these spaces there is 
ore still adhering to the sides ; and from 
this, it is presumed, that the whole of this 
immense space must have been filled with 
iron ore. To have penetrated deeper than 
they did in former times, was in those 
days, no doubt, impracticable, owing to 
the water on the base of the hiUs ; machi- 
nery not being then in use, nor the method 
of (h-aining the hills by a deeper level, car- 
rying up the adit: they were, therefore, 
compelled to leave all below the base entire, 
either not knowing how to get at the ore, 
or probably in ignorance whether any more 
remained under it ; and it is only lately, 
by the perseverance of miners in pursuing 
a deep adit, that the inexhaustible quan- 
tity of iron attainable in the Tmsbeach 
mining propertv has been developed.'* 

The origin oi these mines has naturally 
given rise to much conjecture. Some have 
attributed them to the Phoenicians, but they 
were undoubtedly worked by the Romans. 
The writer we have already quoted, is 
of opinion that they were worked by the 
Britons. ^' Finding that iron ore could be 
obtained, with mxicii facility, from the out- 
croppings on the summit of the hills, it is 
evident they entered the veins wherever 
they could find them, their works being 
easily traced upon the tops of the towering 
hills, and the immense chasms below the 
minefrain. Their inclined planes on the 
deep discover that their works must have 
been beyond conception large; for, in 
these mine firains, they have taken out 
every ton of ore they could get at, pursu- 
ing the vein as low as possible without 
being drovmed. These workings are only 
discernible from the excavations which 
still remain, shewing how deep they went. 
The number of years they must have been 
at work is incalculable, whilst it is won- 
derM to behold the spaces that have 
lately been discovered, aU of which must 
have contained iron ore. The number of 
the furnaces must also have been very 
great. In Cromwell's time there were 
said to be thirty-six air furnaces working 
with charcoal, the slags of which are to 
be found in various parts ; but how many 
years previous to tnis these mines w6re 
working cannot be ascertained; the ca- 
verns, however, may be traced from the 
summits into the deep of the hills, entirely 
round the Forest of Dean. . . . Soon after 



the Norman conquest, this forest became 
theproperty of the crown, and the mines 
were worked by the free miners on their 
own adventures, subject to the right of the 
crown to a certain portion of the produce. 
According to the custom of the mine laws 
formerly established in the forest, persona 
bom within the hundred of St. Br^vels, 
of free parents, after working one year 
and a day, became ' free miners ; ' whilst 
persons not free, were called ^foreigners,' 
and had to serve seven years' apprentice- 
ship to entitle them to act as free miners." 
They are, however, always designated 
"foreigners." 

A great change has recently been effiected 
In the laws of the forest, by an Act of Par- 
liament; and three Commissioners, who 
are now actively engaged, have been ap- 
pointed to carry its provisions into effect. 
The district now swarms with ^' foreigners." 

It is difficult to conceive anything more 
impressive than a visit to ih.e gloomy 
recesses and narrow workings of the de- 
serted iron mines, especially if they be 
entered at night. A stranger would inevi- 
tably be lost ; and even those acquainted 
with their sinuosities sometimes become be- 
wildered. Parties are occasionally formed 
to explore them, and every one should be 
equipped in a mining dress, and carry two 
cancUes in clay "candlesticks." We have 
heard of one or two narrow escapes. On 
one occasion, a gentleman, well acquainted 
with the mines, who was with a party, 
accidentally lingered behind, and suddenly 
lost his fiiends. From some cause he was 
not missed until they assembled at dinner. 
A search was immediately made, and, 
after going for two or three miles under- 
ground, he was discovered quietly sitting 
still : it appeared that he had possessed 
presence of^mind not to stir from the root 
where he first lost his way. If he had 
done so^ in all probability ne must have 
perished. The irregularity of ground 
produced by these excavations of the old 
time, adds to the picturesque character of 
the forest ; the bold masses of lime-stone 
are adorned with the holly and 'the yew, 
and maijiy wild plants and shrubs. 

The mineral treasures of Dean Forest, 
which have, until very recently, been 
greatly and strangely neglected, are now 
becoming fiiUy developed ; extensive iron- 
works have been constructed within the 
last two or three years, and there is quite 
a " rage " for colliery speculations. The 
rescources of the district are very exten- 
sive. One great obstacle to improvement, 
the want of good roads, is now likely to 
be remedied ; as, under an Act of Parlia- 
ment brought forward by Government last 
year, new roads are in progress of forma- 
tion. From the Irregular and lofty nature 
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of the conntiy, this Is a work of considera- 
ble difficulty. 

There are but few trees of great age In 
the forest, tremendous havoc haying been 
conunitted amongst the timber during the 
Commonwealth. Most of the large trees, 
now standing, were planted in the reign 
of tharles the Second: the district is a 
most valuable and extensive nurseir for 
navy timber, and the oak is, we believe, 
harder and more durable than any other 
in the kingdom. The patriarch of the 
district is the " Newland Oak," certainly 
one of the most remarkable trees in the 
country, which stands in a field near the 
beautiml and almost unique village of 
Newland, already mentioned. The girth 
of this aged monarch of the leafy world, 
of which there is an engraving In Mr. Du- 
carel's "De Wyrhale,'* is forty-one feet. 
■ In Newland churchyard, (the church is a 
- magnificent edifice,) are some rather sin- 
gular tombs. One of these represents ^*a 
man lying on his back, having a lion 
under his his head for a pillow, and a 
hound at his feet." The tomb bears the 
following inscription : 

• " Here lyeth Jenkin Wyrcel, chief forester in fee, 

A braver feUow never was, nor ever fpl\ there be." 

Bennett, in his History of Tewkesbury, 

says: ^^ Dean Forest was formerly so thick 

• with trees, so very dark and terrible in its 
trades and various crossways, that it ren- 
dered the inhabitants barbarous, and em- 
boldened them to commit many outrages. 

• For in the reign of Henry VI., they so 
infested the banks of the Severn with 

. their robberies, that there was an Act of 
Parliament passed to restrain them. A 
petition was sent from the bailifif and bur- 
gesses and commonalty of the borough 
of Tewkesbury, to Henry YI., stating fliat 
the InhaMtants had been accustomed to 
ship all manner of merchandise down the 
Severn to Bristol, and complaining of the 
disorderiy conduct of the inhabitants of 
Dean Forest,* who, it was said, ^come 
with great riot and strength in manner of 
war, as enemies of a strange country, and 
stop and plunder barges of wheat, malt, 
ana flour, and other £vers goods, as they 
pass by their coasts of the forest : ' and 
that the marauders not only despoiled them 
of their merchandise, but destroyed their 
vessels, and even cast their crews over- 
board and drowned them." 

Morris Dancing. ^^TluB old custom still 
lingers in this wild tract, and there is 

• generally an annual gathering at Whit- 
suntide, not only of the morris dancers of 
Dean Forest, but of Monmouth and the 
village of Lydbrook, on the summit of 
that romantic and magnificent rock, Cy- 
. mon's Yatt, one of the finest features of 
the Wye scenery. Here they celebrate 



their revels, and, on some occasions, dis- 
putes arise for the maintenance of the 
post of honour; a circumstanee which 
occurred in 1836, when a serious a£fray 
ensued. 

We may possibly, at a future opportu- 
nity, return to this picturesque district, 
which is almost completely encircled by 
the rivers Wye and Severn. 

SKETCHES OF EYENING PARTIES. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Ever since Dame Nature ordained 
that man should be a gregarious animal, 
her mandate has been implicitly followed; 
and whether at dinners or suppers, public 
or private, friendly or ceremonial, his pro- 
pensity to feed in flocks has been ^' rally 
estabUshed," as the phrenologists would 
tell us. Hence arises that excessive sale 
of tinted note-paper, no-coloured sealing- 
wax, and embossed envelopes, in that sea- 
son of the year which old GeofBry Chaucer 
speaks of 
" Whanne that April with his shoures sote, 

The dnwghte of March hath perced to the rote;** 

fashion having fixed this period for such 
gaieties, we presume, chiexly because the 
weather is then delightftUly unsettled, 
which prevents the young men walking to 
parties in boots, so that there are plenty 
of cabs and hackney coaches to maike a 
riot in the street all the evening ; and you 
can go to bed afterwards by daylight, 
which every oneknowsis delightfuUyagree- 
able on returning home firom a ball, weaiy 
and cross; with the rushlight in the hidl 
overpowered by the brecJE of morning 
conung in over the door, and your own 
thoughts whispering how much better it 
would have been to have staid at home, 
and saved the money that your gloves, and 
cabs, and servants, have cost you. 

Nevertheless, we are devotedly attached 
to evening parties ; and if it were not for 
the ^unsettled" next day, we think ibej 
would come nearer to the poetry of me 
ttMBL anything else we know oil We do 
• not mean those puddling turns-out in the 
coTditry, where the tea is made in the 
room, and you get nothing but miartered 
oranges, bare boards, young ladies who 
play quadrilles, red wine negus, and faeea 
you know by heart ; but a regular London 
party, with plenty of new and pretty part- 
ners, ice ad hbitum^ a confectioner's sapper, 
and no amateur music to dance to. 

We like seeing a small letter with a tiny 
seal on the table when we return home, 
and we are especially rejoiced to read that 
some lady ^^ requests the pleasure" oi our 
company, at an evening pariy, on such 
and such an evening. We always accept, 
and we recommend our firiends to do uie 
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same. If yon do not mean to go, yon can 
send an excnse afterwards ; and if yon 
refnse, very often people get hnfifed, and 
do not ask yon again. Then, how plea* 
santly passes the morning of the day in 
looking forward to the evening. And as 
evening approaches, what a state of ner- 
vons excitement yon get into I We always 
think that the very warm water on the 
wash-hand stand sends np its steam with 
a more important air than ordinary ; and 
our very waistcoat, which, in common with 
other apparel, we have lying in state 
upon the bed, looks bent npon conqnest. 

Like other matters, evening parties 
admit of much variation as to their origin 
and object. The splendid balls of high Ufe 
come as a matter of conrse— a sort of 
fendal service by which the givers hold 
their caste ; bnt in onr own middling circle 
they arise from many canses. They may 
be given from jealonsy, from ostentation, 
from compulsion ; or, last and least, from 
hospitality and a desire to entertain. 
Sometimes they owe their birth to a card 
clnb. A few friends meet at one another's 
honses every week to play a rubber ; by 
degrees, two or three yonng people are 
asked for ^^ a little mnsic:" these increase, 
like snowballs, every meeting, nntil at last 
the qniet card-party ends in a regular 
dance, which has the especial advantage 
of not requiring any supper beyond cakes 
and sandwiches, (the baKed potatoes are 
discarded,) because better things are for- 
bidden by the original rules of Sie club. 

Very often aftCT a dinner-party to the 
great people of your connexion (everybody 
has great people amongst their friends,) 
yon invite your second-rate acanaintances 
to a species of afterpiece ; whicn meetings 
are particularly distinguished by the pas- 
sage smelling very strongly of soup and 
orange-peel as yon enter, two or three 
dish-covers on a tray in the hall for the 
visitors to stumble over, the tongue sand- 
wiches tasting rather warm and juicy, and 
the gentlemen coming up stairs very fanny 
and eccentric from the dininff-room. 

Evening parties that owe their origin to 
anniversaries, christenings, and weddings, 
^ffer chiefly from others in the speechify- 
ing after supper. It is then always that 
the host says how proud he feels, how 
deeply he thanks his friends for doing him 
the honour of attending, and how happy 
he shall be to see them all again at the 
same table on that day twelvemonths— 
an announcement which calls for much 
applause from the party-loving ])ortionof 
the company, and the more exquisite guests 
tap tiie handles of their knives on their 
plates, with occasional variations on the 
tumblers'; while the young lawyers and 
medical students at the end of me room 



thum^ what would really be the festive 
board if the table-cloth was removed, with 
such enthusiasm as to throw all the wine^ 

glasses and decanter-stoppers into fits, and 
ance them off upon the floor, when the 
smash is always? rollowed by a gratuitous 
advice to "pick up the pieces.'* The toast 
of the misb^ss of the nouse is generally 
distinguished by the honours, musically 
given of course, which insensibly glide into 
" For he's a jolly good fellow," me musical 
attainments of many of ^e guests being 
confined to that celebrated chorus alone. 

Much goes on in a crowded ball-room 
besides p&asure and amusement, and few 
parties were ever given whence all went 
home satisfied and content with their 
evening's amusement. The old people 
have not met with sufficient attention; 
the young ones have not danced enough ; 
the pretty girls have been eclipsed by some 
new and mirer stars ; the vocalists have 
not been^^asked to sing, after bringing all 
their music books ; and the men have lost 
at cards. Our own dancing days are nearly 
over, for we are rapidly verging on the 
thorough old bachelor ; we are now con- 
tent to sit in the recess of the window, and, 
half enshrouded by the curtains, observe 
the different plans, and plots, and schemes, 
and passions agitating those around us 
and we have always plenty to engage our 
attention. From our qmet, unobserved 
nook we can watch the young men shuf- 
fling away when the hostess wishes to 
introduce them to an out-of-the-way part- 
ner ; and the young ladies saying, '^ they 
do not dance this quadrille," and directly 
aft;erwards standing up with the favoured 
one : we can observe, also, the eagle-eyes 
of the old mammas in turbans and Irish 
poplin, fixing a basilisk gaze upon the 
poor younger sons who are flirting with 
their daughters on the sofa by the side of 
the fire-place, and then calling the said 
daughters away, and telling them they are 
sittmg in a sad draught, when no spot in 
the room can be more devoid of one ; and 
we can see pretty young married women 
inquiring how long their card-loving hus- 
bands' rubber will last, and finding that 
the game stands two to nothing, or '' two, 
love," in more technical terms, whirling off 
like inebriated teetotums in the "spirit- 
stirring waltz." 

The season of " many twinkling feet" 
is approaching its climax — ^rout-seats are 
at a premium, or-molu chandeliers are on 
the nse, and the conservatorv of the Pan- 
theon teems with bouquets n'om sixpence 
upwards. Read our slight sketches, and 
it you find, in the course of your commenc- 
ing gaieties, one circumstance tallying 
with our humble ideas upon the subject of 
evening parties, let us heg, kind reader. 
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fhat with regard to the liUle Periodical 
that gives them birth, ib the eloquent lan- 
guage of the proprietors of perambnlating 
prodigies at the fair, '' as yon like it, so 
we hope you'll recommend it.'* a ,-„„-, 

Naturalist. 

PLANTS GROWN WITHOUT AIR. 

Mr. Ward, of Wellclose Square, has 
succeeded in what may naturally be called 
the worst of all London localities, in grow- 
ing many species of ferns in a superior 
manner ; and amongst them several that 
had hitherto baffled all the care, conve- 
nience, and skill of the gardener. Mr. 
Ward's success appears to depend on 
growing them in air-tight cases, suffering 
the moistore which their pores exude to 
be absorbed again by the roots, while they 
are preserved from external injuries and 
sudden changes of temperature. How 
long plants may be found to submit to 
this mode of culture is uncertain, but 
one fact is established— that plants have 
been imported from New Holland, in 
such cases, that never before reached 
Europe aUve. 

PALMS IN EUROPE. 

The largest and finest grown species of 
palms in Europe are at the Earl of Tank- 
erville's, at Walton-on-Thames, and the 
progress that these have made within 
these last five or six years, since the stove 
was enlarged for them, is astonishing. 
These palms have long ago extended their 
roots beyond the limits of tubs or boxes, 
and have established themselves in what 
was originally the tan-pit, in which they 
were plunged ; how far their roots may 
have extended beyond the Umits of that 
bed it is impossible to say. 

The following are a part of this col- 
lection '.'—Zamia pungens, 60 years old, 
is 4 feet 3^ inches in circumference in the 
stem, the leaves being 5 feet 2 inches long. 
Some years ago, this splendid specimen 
flowered, and produced an immense num- 
ber of seeds ; but being a female plant, 
and no male near it, they were, of course, 
abortive. Latania rubra^ 50 years old, 
2 feet 6 inches circumference at the stem, 
has leaves 8 feet long. Phcenix dactyli- 
fera^ 60 years old, 7 feet 4 inches circum- 
ference in stem, has leaves 30 feet long. 
Corypha umbraculifera, 60 years old, 8 feet 
6 inches round the stem, has leaves 15 feet 
long. — M^hitQsh's Flower-garden, 

H0RTU8 SICCUS. 

In studying botany, it is of advantage 
to prepare a book of dried specimens of 
plimts ; such a book is termea Hortus Sic- 
etu^ a dry garden. Choose from a plant 
a specimen having flower, bud, leaf, and, 



if possible, seed. Lay it upon thick blos- 
som blotting-paper, placing one or two 
sheets of the same over it ; upon which, 
unless the specimen be very succulent and 
thick, lay another specimen, and then 
more paper. Care must be taken to lay 
each part of the specimen smooth, fla^ 
and single, upon tne paper ; cut off any 
portion that cannot be conveniently re- 
tained ; and if any bud or flower be too 
thick, pare off some of the under side to 
make it lie compactly. When thus ar- 
ranged, put a heavy weight upon the 
.specimens ; afi»r a fetv hours^ carefiilly 
snift the position of each specimen to a 
dry part of the paper, and replace the 
weigiit ; repeat this, changing the paper, 
if necessary, until the specimens be per- 
fectly dry. Prepare some thin glue, with 
a little camphor in it, and secure each 
specimen to a page in a folio of cartridge 
or white-brown paper; then write under 
each the name of the plant, class, order, 
tree, shrub, herb, country, &c. If any 
specimen be very full of sap, a hot iron 
may be passed two or three times over the 
covering of the paper, taking care not to 
burn it. — Harrison's FtoricuUural Cabinet. 
bleachino leaves. 

The skeletons of leaves and other 
delicate vegetable fibres, may be perfectly 
and safely bleached, by the following 
means : add to a quart of spring water a 
table-spoonful of the solution of chloride 
of lime commonly sold by drniB^ts, and 
soak the fibre in the mixture for three or 
four hours, or until the colour disappears ; 
it is then to be taken out, well washed 
and soaked in pure water, to remove any 
adherent chloride, and afterwards dried, 
with free exposure to light and air. It is 
sometimes, though rarely, necessary to 
repeat the process twice or thrice. Another 
good method, but much slower, is to lay 
uie substance on a clean cloth in the open 
air, exposed to the sun, and firequently 
sprinkle it with clean soft water. — Ibid. 
sun-dials. 

There are few ornaments more at- 
tractive in a garden than a sun-dial, 
which is certain to attract every visitor, 
during sunshine, to see the hour by the 
sun, and probablv, to set a watch by the 
day; though it is proper to mention to 
those not aware of the circumstance, that 
in England the sun-dial does not give the 
exact time of our reckoning, which is ar- 
tificial, except at the equinoxes ; being 
one portion of the day too fast, and ano- 
ther too slow, for our clocks.- The French 
always regulate by the sun, and have, 
therefore, to be constantly changing their 
time-'pieces. — The Flower-garden, 
home-orown coffee. 

The culture of coffee, as a plant of or- 
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nament, is exceedingly simple, and where 
there is room to spare in a large garden, 
a considerable snpply may be obtained 
from half a dozen trees. Mr. M'Intosh, 
now head-gardener at Claremont, once 
had twenty-fonr of these trees in a full 
bearing state, and annually procured from 
thwn several pounds weight of berries, 
(seeds,) which, when roasted and ground 
in the usual manner, supplied the break- 
last table with very excellent coffee of 
home growth. These trees, for want of 
better accommodation, were grown in a 
laree vinery, from February till October, 
and required little other attention than* 
that of a liberal supply of water. From 
the latter end of October till February, 
they were placed in a pine-stove, as they 
were very impatient of cold. The fra- 
grance of tiieir blossom, and the beautl- 
m red appearance of the ripe fruit, with 
saccessive crops of berries in various 
stages of growth, had a very good effect. 
Coffee is propagated most readily from 
seeds, which will vegetate and grow ra- 
pidly ; and plants three years old, under 
good management, will produce fruit for 
many years. 

lOXES FATUI. 

Professor Bessel records his observation 
of this meteor, in a calm and misty De- 
cember night. The phenomenon consisted 
in nunerous little flames, which originated 
over ground in many places covered with 
stagnant water, and disappeared afler 
having shone forth a short time. The 
observation was made on one of the large 
moors in the Duchy of Bremen, a few 
leagues from the observatory of Lilienthal. 
On the ground where the ignes fatui were 
seen, much peat had been dug out^ and the 
sm-face is, consequentiy, uneven. There 
were hundreds of lights, each of which 
lasted about a quarter of a minute ; some 
were stationary, whilst others moved hori- 
zontally, great numbers being commonly 
put in motion together, by currents of air. — 
Charletworth's Magazine of Natural History, 

THE FUR SEAL. 

With the existence of the seal trade of 
the northern regions, we have been for 
centuries familiar: but this traffic must 
yield both in extent and importance to that 
which more recently has been prosecuted 
in the southern hemisphere; and which 
has yielded thousands and tens of thou- 
sands to the adventurous traders. They 
consist chiefly of English and Americans, 
who employ not fewer than sixty vessels 
of from 250 to 300 tons burden.* 

* The South Sea Seal trade originated in Captain 
Cook's voyage in the Resolution, in 1771. Soon 
after hia return, he reported the great number of 
mr seals seen by him in New Georgia ; which infor- 
mation speedily tempted several merchants to fit 
out ttadr vessels for the capture of those anipals 



Notwithstanding the extensive and pro- 
fitable pursuit of this animal, it had not, 
until very recently, been described by the 
scientific naturalist. This deficiency has, 
at length, been supplied by Mr. R. Hamil- 
ton, F.R.S.E., in an interesting paper,^ 
contributed to the Annals of Natural His- 
tory^ vol. ii. No. 8, October, 1838 ; in which 
the author premises a word or two respect- 
ing the furs of seals : 

*^A slight examination of the recent skins 
speedily exhibits that two substances, suffi- 
cientiy distinct, go to form the coat or robe 
of most seals, as well as of many other 
animals. These are hair, so well known 
on our own persons, and on most quadru- 
peds ; and a soft woolly doton or fur, which 
usually lies at the root of the hair, close to 
the skin, and which is penetrated and 
covered by the hair. The hair of dif- 
ferent species of seals is in very various 
quantities, and of very different qualities ; 
as is also the fru*, positively and relatively. 
Sometimes the hair is exceedingly coarse 
and meagre, and accompanied with little 
or no down, so as to be of no more value 
to the furrier than the hide of the horse or 
ox. In other instances, the hair is copious, 
soft, long, and silky, so that even witiiout 
down, and still more with it, it is highly 
esteemed as a fur skin, and is used like 
those of the fox or sable ; and once more, 
there are certain species in which the 
relative quantity and quality of the hair are 
so inferior to that of tne frir, that the for- 
mer is disregarded, and is wholly removed, 
so that nothing is left but the soft, woolly 
down. Of this last description is the ihr 
seal-skin of commerce. '^ The skins of seals 
are very extensively used both by rude and 
refined nations. They are employed by 
the former as leather is with us, as articles 
of dress, and for domestic purposes, both 
raw and tanned, and sometmies made 
water-proof. They are also used in their 
natural state, the mr being retained ; and, 
in this condition, some of them are com- 
pared to velvet : they are thus employed 
ty savage tribes, also throughout Russia 
and Asia, and more sparingly among our- 
selves. But thirdly, tne proper seal fur of 
commerce is formed of skins, from which 
the hair is removed by art, leaving the 
under exquisitively soft and downy cover- 
ing, which is so highly prized by all 
nations. 

Captain Cook's memorial, already al- 
luded to, in all probability, has reference 
to the seal yielding this ftir. Another 
and it is estimated that 1,200,000 skins have been 
obtained from this island in one year. The value of 
these skins, of course, fluctuates with the market. 
In the current edition of the Encyelopadia Britun- 
nica, it is stated that between 1806 and 1823, 
cargoes yielded five and six dollars a piece in China ; 
and "the present price in the English market 
averages firom thirty to fifty shillings." 
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early notice is from the pen of Lient* 
Clayton, who, in 1773-4, commanded the 
English settlement in Sannders Island, 
one of the Falklands. In his paper, in 
the Phil, Trans, 1775, he tells ns that fonr 
kinds of seals were fonnd there, viz. the 
common seal, the sea lion, the clap-mntch, 
and the fur seal, which last, he says, has 
its name from its coat, which is a fine, 
soft fiir ; it is also thinner skinned than 
any of the others : he adds, that from 
these isles a valuable fishery might be car- 
ried on. Bnt, still more to the point, we 
have the information derived from the late 
enterprising Weddell, who, with his little 
sqnaouron consisting of the Jane of Leith 
of 160 tons, and the Beaufoy of Q5^ pene- 
trated, in the year 1823, two hundred and 
fourteen miles nearer the South Pole than 
the celebrated Cook, or any other navi- 
gator, had previously done. He was a 
most successful seal hunter, and engaged 
in several voyages with this single object 
in view : he invariably and unhesitatingly 
speaks of the fur seal as one, and as 
distinct from all others of the southern 
hemisphere, which he contradistinguishes 
as hair seals. He encountered the nir seal 
in Soutii Georgia, among the South Ork- 
neys, and in much greater numbers in the 
South Shetland islands, which he was the 
first to discover. He expressly states, 
that ^' the species of seal which inhabits the 
shores of mese last-named islands is that 
possessing the fur ;" and he adds, '' the 
circumstance of its possessing a valuable 
fur has not been noticed in any description 
of the seal which I have met with." Mr. 
Weddell conveyed to this country, and 
deposited in the Museum of the University 
of Edinburgh, two specimens of the stufiEed 
skins of tms animal : these are still pre- 
served in excellent order, and, though in- 
sufficient satisfactorily to establish all the 
characters of the animals, yet, as supply- 
ing the majority of them, Mr. Hamilton 
appends to his paper an engraving of one 
of them, whence uie annexed cut has been 
copied. 



'^ Judging frt)m the specimens, this seal, 
upon the whole, is long and slender, having 
much the shape of a double cone, largest 
at the middle, and tapering at hoih. extre- 
mities. The head is broad and rattier flat; 
the external ear is black, narrow, and 
pointed. The fore paws are precisely in 
the middle of the animal ; their shape is 
pyramidal, and, in addition to the fore 
paw, properly so called, there is a strong 
projecting membrane running from the tip 
along the posterior margin to the base; 
they have no vestige of nails. The hind 
flippers are rhomboidal in their shape, and 
consist of the fleshy portion with a mem- 
braneous addition, which, at its termir 
nation is divided into five strap-like pro- 
cesses. The coat or robe is composed of 
hair and ftar ; the former is very soft, 
smooth, and compact, of a brownish-bla^ 
colour towards the root, and a greyish 
white towards the tip ; it extends consi- 
derably beyond the fur, and gives the 
genenu colouring to the hide : the frnr itself 
is of an uniform brownish-white colour 
above, and of a somewhat deep brown 
beneath, and is quite wanting on the 
extremities. The colour of the body is of 
an uniform . whitish-grey above, passing 
gradually underneath into a redd^-white 
colour, which is deepened in the abdominal 
r^on. The upper portion of the extre- 
mities is covered above with a short 
brownish-black hair, which, near the body, 
passes into the colour of the back. The 
under portion of both extremities— to the 
extent of two-thirds of tiie anterior, and 
nearlv the whole of the posterior — are 
naked, being quite destitute both of hair 
and fur. The whiskers are browxlish-black, 
five rows being present. In one of the 
specimens is a dark •ma.rlriTig nnder the 
eyes." Annexed are the principal mea- 
surements : 

ft. in. 
Length from the snout to the tip of the tail 8 S 
Breadth across the hack,, from the base of 
one paw to that of toother ...., 1 

" Nothing," observes Wfeddell, ''regarding 




[THX FUR 8£AL.] 
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the tar seal is more astomshing than the 
disproportion in the size of the male and 
female. A large grown male from the tip 
of the nose to the extremity of the tail is 
6 feet 9 inches, while the female is not 
more than 3^ feet.'' 

Onr limits forewarn as to refer to Mr. 
Hamilton's clever paper for the inrther 
identification of the nir seal, and other 
scientific details of the species; and to 
conclude with a few details of its instinct, 
which Weddell considers to be little infe- 
rior to that of the dog. ** When these 
Sonth Shetland seals were first visited, 
they had no apprehension of danger from 
meeting men ; in fact, they wonld lie still 
whfle their neighbonrs were killed and 
skinned : hat latterly they had aicqnired 
the habit of preparing for danger by plac- 
ing themselves on rocks, frt)m which they 
eonld, in ai moment, precipitate themselves 
into the water. The agility of the crea- 
tare is mnch greater than, from its ap- 

rarance, an observer would anticipate. 
haVe seen them, indeed, often escape 
from men mnning fast in pursuit to kill 
them. The absurd story that seals in 
general defend themselves by throwing 
stones at their pursuers with their tails, 
may be explainea in this way — Ihat when 
these animals are chased on a stony beach, 
their mode of propelling themselves is by 
drawing their hindnippers forward, thereby 
shortening the body, and projecting them- 
selves by the tall, which, when relieved by 
the efiR>rt of the fore flippers, throws up a 
quantity of stones to the distance of some 
yards." — Voyage toioards the South Pole. 

VttfO 10OOfc0. 

RURAL SKBTCHES* BT THOMAS MILLEA. 

[This is really a book of the heart— of 
prose by a poet — and of genuine enthu- 
siasm, tempered with a healthy tone of 
thought, which it is truly delightful to 
witness. Our author is no cockney babbler 
of ^' farmy fields" and ^' springy fteishness ;" 
nor does he waste his time in laboured 
conceits on the countless beauties of Na^ 
tare's hroad volume; but, in his Hftle 
octavo, he teUs us his own every-day 
experience ; and ^ humble although hjb 
object may be, he has ever written with ii 
view to implant a deeper love of Nature 
in the bosoms of his readers." So we find 
him ** chewing thie cud of 8?reet and bitter 
fancy," and relating that when he was a 
boy he was fond of solitude, and knew no 
greater happinescT than to wander alone 
among hills and woods, or by the wild and 
unfrequented banks of rivers. The same 
feelings cling to him now; and, though 
fortune has Uirown hua into onr metro- 



polis, in the right spirit of finding ^ good 
in everything," he tells those who are so 
ready to sneer at the scenery around Lon- 
don, that there is many as lovely a scene 
within two hour's walk of this big city 
as ever skylark carolled over. The 
** Sketches" are twenty-one in number,' 
and are throughout redolent of rural life, 
and sparkHng with poetic fancy: their 
simplicity is untiring, and so life-like are 
their incidents, that in reading, tiiem you 
forget the crowded city, and are carried, as 
it were, into the cottages of the personages, 
and their humble villages. You heed not 
the busy hum, but are charmed with the 
refreshing quiet of the smiling pasture, the 
leafy wood, and echoing dell ; and become 
wrapt in the enjoyment of tiieir pure de- 
lights. Here is a page or two from the 
opening sketch, Home Revisited : on 

Rural Sounds.] 
I carried the sweet sights and sounds of 
the woodland with me into the huge city, 
and many a time, while bending over my 
lonely heiurth, they have come upon me 
Uke music from heaven, and I have 
**• blessed them unaware." From the low 
humming of unseen insects in the air, to 
the heavy murmuring of the bee, as it flew 
singing from flower to flower, or was lost 
amid the drowsy brawling of the brook, 
had my heart become a treasurer of their 
melodies. There I first heard the solemn 
tapping of the woodpecker, measuring the 
intervals of silence; and saw the blue- 
winged jay as she went screaming through 
the deep umbrage, startled by the harsh 
sounding of the woodman's strokes. Some- 
times the grey rabbit stole noiselessly as a 
spirit past me through the long grass, or 
the ruddy squirrel caught my eye as he 
bomided finom branch to branch. There 
the melancholy ring-dove struck up her 
mournful note, and was answered by the 
cuckoo, as she stood singing on the tall 
ash that caught the sunshine by the side of 
tiie forest. Then up fiew the lark, carxy- 
ing his '^ tira lirra" heavenward, until he 
was lost amid Uie silver of the fioating 
clouds, and the wide azure of the sky 
rained down melody. Sometimes a bell 
came sounding solemnly over the distant 
river (glimpses of which might be seen here 
and there trough the trees), until the deep 
echo was broken by the dreamy cawing- of 
the rook, or the lowing of some heifer mat 
had lost itself in the wood. Anon the 
shrill '^ chithering of the grasshopper" feU 
upon the ear, or the tinkliBg or sheep- 
bells, mingled with the bleating of lambs 
Drom tiie neighboiering valleys; or up 
'sprtLng the pheasant wiSi a loud ** whurr," 
tne sunshine gilding his gaudy plumage as 
he divided the transparent green of the un- 
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derwood in h\a haaij flight. Sometiiiies 
the rain fell pattering from leaf to leaf 
with a pleasing sound, or the wind arose 
from its slumber, muffling its roar at first, 
as if to awaken the silence of the forest, 
and bid the gnarled oaks to gird up their 
huge limbs for the battle. 

Nor was it from the deep woodlands 
alone that all these sweet sounds floated ; 
hill and valley, and outstretched plain, sent 
forth their melodies until the very air be- 
came filled wiih dulcet sounds, made up of 
all strange harmonies. The plough-boy's 
whistle and the milk-maid's song mingled 
with the voices of children in the green 
lanes, or the shouts of labourers in the 
fields, as they called to each other. Then 
came the rumbling of huge wains, and the 
jingling of harness, mixed with the mea- 
sured tramp of some_horseman as he de- 
scended ttie hill. The bird-boy swung his 
noisy rattle amid the rustling corn, or the 
mower ceased his loud ^'rasp, rasp," and 
leant upon his scythe to wipe his brow, 
or listen to the report of some gun that 
sent its rolling echoes through the valley. 
Sometimes the baying of a dog, or the clap 
of a far-ofi* gate, was mingled with the 
sound of the hunter's horn, or the crowing 
of cocks, as they answered each other from 
the distant granges. The shrill plover 
wheeled above the wild marshes with its 
loud screams, while the bittern boomed in 
hollow concert firom the rank sedge. When 
the vUlage was neared, the humming of 
human voices came louder upon the ear, or 
the soxmding of the thresher's flail was 
broken at intervals by the tinkling of the 
blacksmith, until all was lost amid the 
gabble and deafening clamour of some 
neighbouring farm-yard. Many of these 
old familiar sounds tell pleasantly on mine 
ear when I revisited home ; some of them 
coming upon me like departed voices, 
which, although not forgotten, make the 
hearer start when he fin£ them so near at 
hand. They reminded me of scenes gone 
by, — of companions who are now dead,— 
of happy hours that can never return, — 
they came fiill of foolish regrets, and 

" Silly truths 
That dally with the innocence of love. 
Like the olden age." 

[Our author, in the right poetic spirit, 
anathematizes a few of the ^^ improve- 
ments" of the age : he is one of the few 
lovers of old raushions, and thinks the 
poetry of travelling is gone. Hear his la- 
ment for the 

Old Carrier's Cart] 

Next come the old carriers' carts — 
rickety vehicles, that poke their way from 
village to town about twice a- week ; some- 
times carrying two or three passengera, 



and giving some old woman or other a help 
on tibe road with her butter-basket. Oh ! 
how I love to see these old-fashioned con- 
veyances winding along the green lanes of 
meny England, — their grey, rent, and 
weamer-beaten tilts, rocking above the 
tops of the hawthorn hedges, the crack of 
the whip, and the " gee whoa" of the dri- 
vers ringing over the quiet fields. But 
they are dally dwindling away, and I am 
(perhaps foolishly) regretting the change. 
To me, however, they are fraught with 
pleasant reminiscences, little simple ad- 
ventures, and bo3rish incidents, that are, 
perchance, after all, only sweet because 
they are gone. Well, I have journeyed by 
them all, have floated drowsily along in 
the slow-moving market^boat, or little 
packet drawn by its single horse, been 
shook in the ponderous wagon, slept all 
night on the straw, and eaten my break- 
fast with " Joey." I have rode home by 
the village carrier in the sweet mornings 
of summer, when I could alight and gather 
a handful |of flowers, and overtake him 
again without hurrying, or stop and look 
for birds' nests in the hedges that were 
white and fragrant with the blossoming 
hawthorn ; I have rolled along the rapid 
and almost breathless railways, shot up 
the rivers in the swift steamers, and been 
tossed all night on the stormy sea, sat be- 
hind four good horses on the stage-coach, 
and, afler all, must confess, that I dearly 
love the old customs of travelling. 

[Next is a glance at the probable changes 
wrought by 

Railway Travelling.] 
The old road-side houses will fall to 
decay, and the picturesque little towns and 
villages will be forgotten, or only brought 
to mind while hunting over our old scrap- 
books. The smiling chamber-maids will 
arrange their ringlets in vain ; the bonny 
daughters of our hosts think no more of 
new patterns or new dresses, — ^there will 
be none but the village peasants to whom 
they can display their finery : the dashing 
young travellers having aU gone by the 
train, the rural beauties of England will be 
forgotten. The member of parliament will 
be startled by a whole posse of his consti- 
tuents just as he is preparing to set out for 
the House; they having seen on which 
side he voted the previous night, and 
jumped into the first train with t£e intent 
of threatening to send a new member un- 
less he does tiieir bidding. The thief will 
be spending his plunder a hundred miles 
ofi*, while the police are in search of him 
amid the alleys of London. The plot of 
our plays will torn upon some young miss, 
who, sent down into the country in the 
carriage No. 10, contrived to iapprise her 
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lover, whO) safely esconced in No. 1, walked 
comfortably ofi' with her at the end of the 
journey. 

[A more sombre scene succeeds :] 

The Maiden* s Grave, 

We stood by her grave. It was of a deep 
black mould — a cold, dark bridal bed for 
one so lovely ! A handful of flowers was 
thrown in before the coffin was lowered ; 
I saw them lie in the grim depth ; and 
then a foot moved beside me, ana a quan* 
tity of loose earth fell upon them. It 
made no noise as it fell upon the flowers. 
I could have looked down and moralized 
upon those flowers for hours, so soon 
crushed beneath that weight of earth, and 
woven them with the fate of Mary Gray 
until they would have become a portion of 
herself; for I deemed that grief might at 
first alight upon that young heart with 
heavy weight, crushing its joys as the earth 
did those flowers, until, one by one, they 
would shrink beneath the load and die. 

At last the coffin was let down slowly 
into the grave ; the burial service was then 
read, and the earth scattered upon the lid. 
How that hollow sound went to the heart, 
striking through the blood with a rapid 
chilliness, that searched through every vein 
as it sank deeper ! The weeping minister 
had just repeated the last words of the 
service, when a dove cooed from a neigh- 
bouring tree. I thought of the voice of her 
own sweet spirit mingling its mournful 
notes with ours. I stood by until the grave 
was closed. The white-headed old sexton 
refrained from trampling the mould down 
with his feet, but heaped it lightly upon 
her, and only smoothed it down with his 
spade. Yes, even he, who had a kindred 
feeling with Death, — ^who could exclaim, — 

" Come grin on me» and I will think thou smilest, 
And bless thee as thy wife. Misery's love 1 
Oh ! come to me \" 

even he felt pity in his cold breast, and 
strewed the earth lightly on a being so 
lovely. 

£A piece of quiet humour follows :] 

Country Life, 
In a little country-place, a person's cir- 
cumstances are soon discovei^ : in Lou- 
don yon may be dead and buried before 
your next-door neighbour knows of it. 
The grocer soon misses his weekly cus- 
tomer, the baker discovers a falling off in 
his accounts, and when neighbour Smith 
inquires after neighbour Jobson, these 
worthies shake their heads, and ^^ fear that 
things are not going on as they should do, 
—what is so much tea and sugar, &c. 
among so many ! — ^there must be short 
rations." On the other hand, if any neigh- 
bour has got a new dress, or a new article 
of fumitore, they are all out to see ' it, 



meet in little knots, and argue its value 
and say something for or against the par- 
ties, according to the terms IJiey Uien 
chance to stand upon. But in spite of all 
these things they are always ready to as- 
sist each other, often even beyond their 
power. If a neighbour is ill, and cannot 
work, they will club their few pence toge- 
ther at the end of the week, and take it 
in; he or she, when they recover, being 
ready to make the same return to their 
neighbour in distress. 

[One of our favourite sketches is 

The Old fFoodman,^ 
Abraham's mind seems to have taken its 
tinge from the scenes amid which he has 
dwelt ; sometimes it resembles one of his 
own glades, open, and bright, and sunny ; 
then again it partakes of the darkness of 
the deepest scenery that surrounds him ; is 
still, and solemn, and unearthly ; mingUng 
with superstition and thoughts of death. 
But over all there hangs a resignation 
mighty, and deep, and beautifril, as the 
shadows sleeping upon the forest grass. 
A stranger would say he was stem, that 
his aspect was forbidding, that there was 
sometning awfril in the deep tones of his 
voice ; complain that he spoke not, only 
to answer their question, and even then in 
a brief abrupt tone. But let them meet 
him often, and remember that for years he 
has had no companions but those hoary 
trees and his own thoughts ; let them 
catch the sober hues of his mind, send their 
thoughts into those deep channels into 
which his own flow, and they will soon 
find that the old Woodman has 

" Thoughts too deep for tears .'* 
that he is sensible of the beauty reigning 
around him, and only looks upon himself 
as one of his own trees, whicn must fall 
whenever the grim woodman, Death, comes 
with his uplifted axe. His thoughts are 
mostly of another life ; he has outlived all 
that drew his affections earth-ward, and 
will hold but little converse on matters 
that are not as serious as his own nature. 



BENSON hill's HOME SERVICE. 
(Concluded from page 61 .) 

(Mirth-loving readers, and those who 
have a relish for cleverly pointed anecdote, 
wit, and humour, will thank us for return- 
ing to this agreeable work. Ths following 
passages are as rich and racy as any yet 
quoted.) 

Covent Garden Fund Dinnerj-^lt is 
usual, on occasions of this sort, for the 
vice-presidents to sit at the table on 
the Dais^ and it isT expected that some in- 
fluential persons will occupy the chairs at 
the heads of the three long tables provided 
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for the gnests. More I imagine from ig* 

norance than presomption, Mr. A ^ a 

hatter, of Bond-street, sat himself down in 
the seat of honour at the table at which I 
ddned. 
Some son of mischief^ who mnst he name* 

less, secretly sent a card to Mr. A -, 

with whom he was not acqnainted, nor did 
that gentleman know from whom it came; 
on it was pencilled, '« As H. R. H. the Dnke 

of Snssex intends proposing Mr. A *8 

health, a friend thinks it right to prepare 
him for retnming thanks, &c. &c.^'— The 
good man coold no longer attend to the 
songs, the bottle, the speeches, for thinking 
6f his own ; as he mentally concocted this 
oration, his lips moved inandibly ; to hold 
fortli in the presence of royalty I it was an 
appalUng responsibilitjr. Yet it may be 
donbted whether his reuef was uncpalified 
by disappointment, when the evening con- 
cluded without his having been called on 
fbr this great effort ; perhaps he suspected 
the hoax, perhaps he left the hall con- 
temning tiie short memories of princes. 

Minor Gfr«?faw«.—" Cooper,** said Gra- 
ham, " have you seen Epidibns ?*'— 
" Where ?** asked the courteous John, " and 
what may it be ?*'— " Why, a tragedy, now 
playing, with great success, at the Totten- 
nam-street Theatre ; and, from its classic 
beauties, carried over the water to the void 
ground near the new Bedlam ; there I heard 
it announced for representation by a gentle- 
man, in Roman armour, who, with a trun- 
cheon, pointed to a board, on which 1 
perceived the important information-— 
C.H.E.X. 'chexhere.' *'— " Ah!** remarked 
Cooper, " these minor theatres will destroy 
the legitimate drama. Not that I know 
Epidibns, either in Inchbald*s or Oxberry*s 
c(ulection— some blunder, of course.**— 
««Yes," said Graham, ^^the fellow meant 
that edifying drama called (Edipus.**— 
"Oh, of course I ** "I see,*; inter- 
rupted Graham, and the conversation wan 
changed. 

reronese Gentry, -^l was amused by see- 
ing the Covent Garden play-bills skewered 
on a pair of dead muttons, seeming to ticket 
them as " The Two Gentlemen of Verona.** 

Yaiei beside Atiwcj^.— Yates*s reading 
mania did not soon subside. I recol- 
lect his saying, with a provoked air— 
"Benson, I'm haunted by myself I One 
novel which I hired b^an with, ^ Where 
is that rascal Yaies f '— Then I got Mans- 
field Park, and opened at random to 
^tke moment Yates perceived Sir Thomas, 
he gave, perhaps, the very best start 
he had ever given during the whole course 
of his f^A«ar«ai!».*— Lastly, I tried the 
Roseiad. It had just struck me that I 
should really feel surprised at not meeting 
my own name in whatever I read, when 1 



stumbled plump upon this line— 
* And seems to wonder what's become of Yates .' " 
Kingly Presentiment, — It will be re- 
membered that, in the year 1811, the 
royal family of France, residing in Eng- 
land, were invited to a banquet at Carl- 
ton House bv the Regent. The Prince, 
with his usual exquisite tact, had caused a 
drawing-room to be fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the Bourbons ; hung with blue satin, 
powdered with fieurs-de-lis — ^a gracious 
compliment which was not wasted on the 
sentiment of the exiles. The Count de 
Lisle (Louis XVIIL), Count d'Artois (af- 
terwards Charles X.), and all the members 
of the unfortunate race, had, with one ex- 
ception, assembled. The dinner hour had 
arrived* Cipriani was on duty in the en- 
trance-hall ; the Prince suddenly appeared, 
and asked— "Has the Prince de Condd 
arrived yet?** — ^"No, your Royal High- 
ness.*'—" How provoking ! We only wait 
for him,** and he rejoined his guests. — ^Ten 
minutes passed; at their expiration the 
Regent again inquired for his expected 
visitor: ^ill no news of his arrival. — 
" Cipriani,** said the anxious host, " I feel 
convinced that the Prince de Conde has got 
into a hackney-coach, and the constaUes 
won*t let him pass. Do step out, and see 
if it be so.* —The Exon obeyed— sure 
enough he found the venerable Conde in 
number two hundred and something; his 
diamond-buckled feet in the straw, and 
constables, one to each horse, telling the 
Jarvey that he must put his frure down in 
the street. The baton, carried by the 
official, soon acted as a passport for the 
rattling vehicle to approach the gates, 
gladly claiming the arm of his deliverer; 
his infirm Highness mounted the steps of 
the palace, where he was speedily welcomed 
bv one of the noblest hosts that ever pre- 
sided at festive board.— How came the 
Regent to know so much of hackney- 
coaches and constables ? " It were inquiring 
too curiously to inquire so." If bis maiden 
daughter, in her teens, once deigned to use 
a s&eet conveyance, why not tier frtther, 
In his twenties? 

Charles Mathews,'^[Of iStua excellent son 
of mirth and mekaieholy^ Mr. Hill relates a 
few traits, more characteristic than any 
we have yet seen in print. Here is a ludi- 
crous story of Mathews's morbid oddity.] 

Having promised to pass a day with 
Mathews, it was arranged that I should 
witness his " At Home,** at the Lyceum, 
and that he would take me to Highgate 
after the performance. The entertainment 
was " Earth, Air, Fire, and Water," with 
the " Polly Packet,'* in which I had the 
pleasure of seeing my friend in the charac- 
ter of Daniel O'Rourke, and hearing him 
narrate the "Diream," given by Major 
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Edgeworth to me, and by md to Mathews, 
as related in my first work. 

Never were audience apparently more 
delighted, or more profose of applause than 
on this evening, and I was tnerefore ill 
prepared to find my firlend's countenance 
unnsnall^r gloomy, and his manner lacking 
that cormidity I had so frequently found. 
Observing this, I propose^ relinquishing 
my intended visit, but that made lum lock 
black as thnnder. 

" You surely wouldn't think of anything 
so unkind ? I have set my heart on your 
being with me ; but, of course, if you're 

oth.erwise, or better engaged " 

On my assurance that I could not be so 
pleasantly disposed of as in his society, we 
entered the carriage; he threw himself 
into a comer, and remained perfectly si- 
lent. On reaching a portion of our road ' 
which, from being Macadamised, permitted 
conversation the more easily, I ventured 
to inquire-— 

'^ Has anything happened to annoy yon 
this evening ? A more delightful or de- 
lighted audience I never saw, and you ap- 
peared in veiy first-rate spirits." 

'* No, nothiiig has occurred to worry me 
to-night ; it must have been this morning 
before I was up ; I am sure of it ; I know 
it ; it can be no other than those infernal — " 
and here be relapsed into silence. 

After passing the turnpike, I again es- 
sayed to lead him into conversation, and 
observed that he mtist often find tiie road 
home lonely, although not dangerous, as I 
believed it was well patroled. 

^ And Tou think that renders it safe, do 
you? Oi course it does— every body says 
so, Except one mistaken individual — clever 
fellow you are — good soul — / know no- 
thing— /'w nobody—" 

^Poo ! why not tell me what has hap- 
pened?" 

** Why, but mind, don't say a word at 
the cottage. I want to' conceal — to pre- 
tend having given away—" 

Again he was lost in reverie, and I de- 
termined to let him alone, and patiently 
await the return of his good humour. 

At tbis moment the footfall of a horse 
was heard, and a figure, well wrapt up in 
a cloak, as he approached the carnage, 
signified his propinquity, by giving out, in 
a deep tone, the announcement of his call- 
iiig_6«Patrole!" 

At the same instant, Mathews let down 
the glass, popped his head out of the car- 
riage, so as nearly to touch the face of the 
horseman, and, in a tone of the bitterest 
rage, exclaimedr-^'* Chickens 1" Then, 
^wing np the glass, he fell back in his 
comer, saying—" Now my mind's easy— if 
that has not astonished him, I'm no judge !" 
This was unintelligible to me, and I 



iinaffined that the stalwart equestrian 
might think the craven phrase of my firiend 
somewhat inappropriate to the body of 
road-side guardians. The honest highway- 
man I feared would doubt the sanity of the 
carriage traveller, who popped fortii his 
head merely to cry Chickens, and then 
vanish. LuckUy, I can't laugh audibly, 
and the darkness prevented the visibility 
of my risibility. As soon as I could com- 
pose my voice, I asked Mathews to explain. 

" I'll tell ye," he said ; " I had the most 
beautiful set of bantams I ever beheld, 
feathered down to their toes — and Mrs. 
Mathews was very fond of them, and Charles 
liked them — and every body liked them, 
but — however, they were stolen this morti- 
ing, and I feel persuaded that it must be 
those fellows on horseback, who pretend 
to protect your property. One of them, 
that very one. 111 swear, has put all my 
pretty chickens and their dam into a sack, 
and sold them in Covent Garden market, 
before any body but rogues are up in a 
morning ; and it's natural I should be vexed, 
until I found an opportunity of carrying 
conviction home to the beast who bi^ed 
my birds." 

From the moment when he had thus so 
strangely given vent to his feelings he be- 
came an altered man. His conversation 
was more than usually brilliant — his sup- 
posed triumph had quite composed him for 
nis real loss. 



LADT CKATTBRTON'S RAMBLES IN THE 
SOUTH OP IRELAND. 

[With a few more notes, we reluctantly 
take leave of this amusing work.] 

Irish Peasantry. 
I often wonder why there should be so 
few celebrated characters in a country 
teeming with talent and genius, where 
every peasant accosts one in the language 
of poetry, and with gestures of grace. The 
very dress, or rather semi-dress, of the 
countiy-people is picturesque; the large 
blue cloak, worn by the women, is sure to 
be held round their well-made figures in 
folds so easy and beautifiil as to furnish 
excellent models for the artist and sculp- 
tor. Their long beautiful hair is generally 
braided round their small heads, with a 
taste and simplicity truly classic; and 
there, is an ease and grace in all their 
movements, which seem, I think, to de- 
note a feeling of good taste and refine- 
ment far above the common level of their 
class, in other countries. In an inter- 
course with the common people, a day, an 
hour, cannot pass without being struck by 
some mark of talent, some display of an 
imagination at once glowing and enthu- 
siastic, or some tcluch of tender and: deli- 
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cate feeling. How strange it is, that snch 
a people should be content to dwell in 
smoky hovels, when, if they chose to exert 
themselves and employ the energies which 
1 think they possess, their condition might 
be improved. But they are generally 
happy ; therefore, why wish to alter their 
state ? They find additional clothing an 
encnmbrancc. How often have I heard 
them say, their Sunday dress gave them 
cold ! and the first illness onr old gate- 
woman ever had, was occasioned by her 
wearing a pair of shoes and stockings ! A 
poor family were, in what we considered, 
a most miserable condition; at Christmas, 
by way of making them comfortable, we 
had given to each individual a nice suit of 
clothes ; the consequence was, they were all 
laid up with bad feverish colds ! Since this, 
I have come to the wise determination of 
allowing people to be happy in their own 
way ; and the more we see of the world, 
the more convinced must we be, how to- 
tally independent of every outward cause 
and circumstance is happiness ;— that it 
springs entirely firom the mind within, the 
Irish are living and laughing proofs. 
^ It appears also, in this country, that 
riches — even the mere conveniences and 
comforts of life— tend to weaken or de- 
stroy that talent which seems only in- 
herent in the poorer classes, for we do not 
so often meet with anything that denotes 
a very superior intellect among the higher 
orders. 

To my mind, Ireland is a country which, 
in spite of its miserable and uncultivated 
state, inspires more solemn and poetical 
ideas than any of those through which I 
have travelled. Here the ever-changing 
clouds assume forms, where airy castles, 
oceans, mountains, and grotesqae shapes 
of animals and men may be seen witn a 
startling distinctness which I never ob- 
served elsewhere. 

Irish Scenery. 

When, in Ireland, I gaze on the ever- 
changing colours and aspects of nature, I 
no longer am surprised that the inha- 
bitants should teem with poetic ideas. 
Riches and artificial refinement, tend cer- 
tainly to destroy the impression which the 
sight of nature produces on the mind. 
The Irish peasants only sleep within walls ; 
they spend all their waking nours beneath 
the broad vault of heaven — ^their view 
bounded alone by the ocean or distant 
mountains — ^no employment, save the cul- 
tivation of their potatoe-field — no object 
in life to divert their thoughts fi-om the 
observation of sights, and sounds, and the 
meditative indolent enjoyment of wild and 
magnificent scenes. 

I am particularly struck with the rich 



and vivid colouring of the scenery in Ire- 
land; when the sun shines after one ot 
the frequent showers, the whole landscape 
resembles a highly finished and freshly 
varnished picture, not by any well-known 
master, for the composition, to speak 
technically, is totally different, though I 
think quite as fine, as any ideal imagery 
of Claude, Hobbina, or Poussin. The 
varieties of green are particularly lovely, 
yet there is never too much; the eye is 
always relieved by masses of rock of 
a dark purple or reddish brown, which 
harmonize perfectly with the light green 
tender mdss, or darker coloured grass. 

[The following anecdote illustrates the 
statement of our "Observanda*' corres- 
pondent, at page 7]> 

Educated Guide. 

A bare-footed, tattered young fellow, 
came up to us, and, in excellent English, 
asked some questions about a ruin. He 
very good naturedly afterwards came to 
.shew the nearest way to Coom-croun, a 
little harbour in the Bay of Dingle. On 
our way, I discovered that our ragged 
guide was a mathematician. We did not 
give him credit for much acquirement in 
this branch; however, to ascertain the 
point, one of my companions asked him if 
ne knew the fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid, known at school as the 
"pons asinorum;" he was so perfect in 
this, and in the 47th prop., that the in- 
quirer would not venture any furth^, lest 
he might get out of his depth. We have 
remarked that the peasantry here are ex- 
ceedingly disinterested and obliging, and 
much more intelligent and enlightened 
than in many places of greater resort. 
Our intelligent guide had also a consider- 
able knowledge of Irish history and super- 
stitions. As we walked along, he picked 
up a sprig of shamrock, and said, ^^Sure 
thin ! ours is a. beautifttl emblem, and 
beats the rose and thistle all to nothing." 

"Why so?" inquired one of my com- 
panions ; "the rose is certainly more 
beautiful." 

" It may be so to the eye," replied the 
poor man ; " but it doesn't represent the 
Holy Trinity, as ours does. A blessed 
thought it was of the holy St Patrick, to 
explain that great and wonderful miyBtery 
by this little bit of three-fold leaf." 



Adrigoil^ So, IrelamL-^The appearance 
of the dwellings of the peasantry was 
more truly wretched than any I have ever 
seen. The people, particularly the chil- 
dren, were worse clothed. Some of the 
young children, completely naked, were 
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playing aboat before the miserable hovels. 
How strange that such mde habitations 
should send forth a people of snch good 
and refined manners, '^ who be,'' as onr 
driver said, *' the civilest spoken folks in 
all Ireland, and have more good will to 
each other than is to be be found in any 
country on the fiuse of the wide world."— 
Lady Chatterton, 

On Kerry, the estate of the Marqnis 
of Lansdowne, the white-washed houses 
shew a spirit of improvement : the ten- 
ants pay J&4 a year for as much land as 
will feed two cows, and grow their pota- 
toes. They have bnilt their own houses, 
but timber, and slate are given^by the 
landlord.— 74«/. 

Freemasonry. — In the British Museum, 
is a curious MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which contains the history of a 
society of freemasons formed under King 
Athelstane. 

Biography. — A series of works, to be 
called Biographia Britannica Literaria, is 
in progress, under the superintendence 
of the Royal Society of Literature ; by 
whom an introductory address on Anglo- 
Saxon literature and learning will shortly 
be published. This may be considered as 
the most important labour yet undertaken 
by the above society : and, if ably exe- 
cuted, will be a national benefit. Two 
other large biographical works are also 
announced to appear almost simulta- 
neously — a revised and enlarged edition 
of Chalmers's well known Dictionary, 
now chiefly valuable for its names and 
dates, for it is one of the driest books in 
the language. This Biography has been 
nndertsdcen by two first-class London 
publishers, and, firom what we hear of the 
arrangements, a complete work may be 
expected. Another firatemity of pub- 
lishers announce " A New General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary," in twelve 8vo. 
volumes, and, consequently, of much less 
extent than the new edition of Chahner's. 
At length, we may calculate on a standard 
Biography, whicli, to borrow a prospectus 
phrase, " has long been a desideratum in 
our literature." 

The Irish Poor.— At Dingle, says Lady 
Chatterton, *' I discovered under a door- 
way, an old cobbler at work, to whom a 
little girl had just brought a wooden dish 
of potatoes. He put away his work ; and, 
before he looked at his supper, the old 
man stroked the child's dark hair, and 
smiled upon her. Then, dividing a potatoe, 
be gave half, and playfolly stuffed a bit of 
his own half too into her little mouth ; 
and yet, I was afterwards told, that this 
late evening's meal was the first he had 



eaten that day. He seldom had more than 
one. Oh ! what lessons of patience and 
love we ought to learn from the cheer- 
ful, enduring, and affectionate Irish 
poor ! 

Cbwa/.— The Huddersfield Canal is the 
loftiest in the kingdom ; its summit level 
being Q5Q feet above the seai 

Plutarch says, "the strength of nature 
wrought long in the Britons, for tiiey 
sometimes lived to the age of 120 years." 
— Sp eed, 

Irish Beggars, — A penny bestowed on 
one miserable object, always causes the 
departure of four or five others, to pm> 
chase whiskey or potatoes ; and, if six- 
pence be given, it generally clears away 
the whole crowd.— Lad^ Chatterton, 

Population Census of 1841.— The com- 
mittee of the Statistical Society recommend 
to Government the question of age amouff 
the questions for the census of 1841 ; and 
further, that the number of baptisms and 
burials entered in the parish registers 
should be included; and they observe, 
that the publication, (similar to that of 
1831,) of the ages of all who died in 
England from 1831, to 1840, would be 
productive of great benefit.— ^M^n^um. 

Antiquity of Glass, — Speaking of a 
window at Pompeii, Sir William Gell 
says : " it was not only formed of glass, 
but good plate-glass, highly ground on one 
side so as to prevent the curiosity of any 
person upon the roof." 

Decorating Graves, — " Mark my hillock 
with the simple flower." — Saxon Poem, 

Night-mare, — Mara was the Saxons' 
night-hag: hence they said Maren rider 
ham. And, to this day, some superstitiously 
take the disease ephialtes, or the op- 
pression of the chest, for a witch, or 
goblin, and call it the nightmare. — Antiq, 
et Orig, Sax, 

Irish Slate, — The slate quarries at Va- 
lencia employ about 100 hands ; a steam- 
engine has been erected, to work a sawing 
and planing machine; the latter is very 
ingenious and simple in its construction. 
The flags are sold from Ad, to \s, Sd, the 
foot, square, and are chiefly sent to 
London. After a three days' series of 
experiments, at Woolwich, confirmed by 
Bramah's hydraulic press, it has been 
ascertained tliat these flags are the 
strongest stones known, being stronger 
than granite and five !times stronger than 
the Yorkshire flag. — Lady Chatterton, 

The 2^logical Society, according to their 
recent Report, appear to be recovering 
from their "temporary derangement." 
True it is that the cost of provisions for 
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th& menagerie has increased; bnt the 
number of aniwialH has been larger, and 
the large elephant has eaten and fattened 
beyond expectation. Again, the Lords of 
the Treasury exact an enormons rent 
firom.tbe Society: the north garden is 
even charged at the rate of bnilding- 
gronnd. We hope to see this item abatewl, 
especially as the main object of the Society 
is the improved domestication of animals, 
notwithstanding that fiuhion and pnblii 
cmiosity have given it notoriety as a mere 
exhibition. Elsewhere thronghont the 
expenditure, the ConncUhave retrenched : 
the salaries and general expenses will be 
considerably reduced. Every resource of 
revenue controlled by the Council has 
improved ; and the income from the Gar- 
dens has increased during the past year, 
£ 1,720. There are now 3,010 members ; 
the Museum contains 1,2^8 specimens of 
mammalia ; 5,230 birds ; 1,000 reptiles ; 
1,170 fishes ; and 83 mounted skeletons. 

In the AthevuBunu the wood-cuts of the 
Ogham inscriptions in Lady Chatterton's 
new work on Ireland, are jocosely de- . 
scribed as exciting most provoking recol- 
lections of a London milk-score. 
May is a tweet kiss, by Heaven, 
To his wife the fitir earth given ; 
Pledging^ that hereafter she, 
Now a bride, shall mother be. 

Mvnk Lewit, 

Flatters. — Wave for some minutes over 
a phial containiuff ammonia,— a flower; 
find its odour wiU be increased. — Prof, 
'Kickxy of Ghent— ^MJMkPwm; 

Temperature of Flowers, '^'MM. Van 
Beek ^d Bergsma have been making 
some curious o^rvations on the tempera- 
ture of the flowers of the ColocaMo odora^ 
with the thermometric needles of MM, 
Becquerel and Breschet. On September 
5, la38, the spadix had aconired the ex- 
traordinary temperature of 43^ centigrade, 
while the atomsphere stood at 2P, thiereby 
forming a difference oi23lf^.'^AthetuB%tm. 

Song nf the <Stoa».-- It is very remarka- 
ble that the ancient Icelandic bards should 
have got hold of the fieibulous opinion of 
the swan's being a singing-bird, which so 
generally prevised among the Greek and 
Roman poets. 

Crying Drunk.-^Mr, Coroner Wakley 
states that the maudlin tears which some 
persons shed in moments of intoxication, 
aie the result of softness of the brain 
produced by habitual inebrity. 

Dtngle-^ln this very primitive place, in 
the south of Ireland, with a population of 
5,000, thei^ is not to be fbimd one regu* 
larly bred M.D., or practising attorney. 
There lives not one lawyer nearer than 
Tralee and that is twen^-two miles dis- 
tant, the shortest way, ana a hilly road.— 
Lady Chatterton, 



Oreat Britain has move sea-coasts than 
the United States of North America. 

/F?oe«.— So late as the tenth century, a 
plnrali^ of wives prevailed in the North ; 
one wile being possessed of superior rank; 
but, as it was her distinctive prerogative 
to aooomnany her lord to the grave, or 
foneral pue. She would hardly be an object 
of envy or jealously among the ladies of 
the present age. 

Paper-malnng Machinery, — On April 25, 
some very interesting details of ^ ^urdri- 
nier's Patent'^ were elicited during a de- 
bate in the House of Commons. From a 
technical description of the invention, by 
Mr. Mackinnon, it appeared that 1,000 
yards^ or any given quantity of yards of 
paper, could be contmuously made by it 
The patent had been pirated, and tiiat 
had led to litigation,- in widek the 
Patentees' funds had been exhausted befine 
they could establish their rights. They 
found themselves becoming banksimts, and 
thus all the firnits of. their invention, on 
which they had spent .:e40,000, were lost 
to them. The evidence of Mr. Brunei, 
and of Mr. Lawson, the printer of the 
Times newnMiper, were read, to prove Uie 
invention ot tne Fourdriniers to oe one of 
the most splendid discoveries of the present 
age. Mr. Lawson stated that the con- 
ductors of the metropolitan newsp^iers 
could never have presented to the world 
such an immense mass of news and adver- 
tisements as was now contained in them, 
did not this invention enable them to make 
use of any size required. By the revolu- 
tion of the great cylinders employed in the 
process, an extraordinary degree both of 
quickness and convenience in the produc- 
tion was secured. One of its ehietadvan- 
tages was the prevention of all risk of 
combination among the woikmen, fiie 
machine being so eiudly managed that the 
least skilM person conld attend to it. It 
had caused a remarkable increase in the 
revenue : in 1800, when this machine was 
not in existence, the amount of the pi^ier 
duty was ^195,641 ; in 1821, when the 
machinery was in fuU operation, the amount 
of duty was ^579,867; in 18^15, it was 
£833,622. No doubt, part of this increase 
must be set down to the demand arising 
firom the increased number of pdblioations 
and readers: stiU, it was impossible, bat 
for this discovery, that such a quantity of 
paper could have been consumed. The 
positive saving to the country, efifeeted by 
It, had not been less than <£8,000,000; 
and the increase in the revenue not less 
than ^500,000 a year. 

LONDON : PubUshed by GEORGE BERGER, 
Hohrvirell Street, Strand. Printed txy Whxt«ii«A9 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, wbeie aU Communicatioii* 
for the Editor vanj be addzMced. 
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ICELAND AND ITS VOLCANOES. 

Mount Hecla; the Geysers; Reykium Springs; 
Laugarvalla; Krusivik; Basaltic Coast of Stappen, 
and SnaefeU Yokul, &c. 

[The annexed engraving represents a pictorial 
novelty of no common interest and attraction, which 
has Just been substituted for the view of Vesuvius, 
Ujpon a similarly extensive scale, at "the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens." The picture has been painted 
by Danson, and entirely occupies one side of the 
lake : it is the same erection as that used for Vesu- 
vius, with the additions of the distant mountains, 
about seventy feet in height, and about thirty feet 
width of view. The picture is altogether a suc- 
cessful specimen of scenic eflfect ; which it is pro- 
posed to heighten hereafter by imitative eruptions 
on stated evenings, and thus to present a perfect 
model in miniature of this celebrated tpectaele de la 
Nature. The exhibition mast altogether be re- 
garded as of a very superior class of representation, 
which we hope to see multiplied ; for no species of 
knowledge is more calculated to improve the minds 
and hearts of the people than an accurate acquaint- 
ance with such stupendous curiosities of nature as 
are grouped upon these regions of subterranean 
heat and surface cold.} 

There is not, probably, a more wonder- 
fraught spot npon the face of the globe 
than the heart-shaped Island of Iceland, 
lying in the North Atlantic, on the verge 
of the Polar Circle, and extending from 
63 deg. 24 nun. to 66 deg. 30 min. N. lat., 
and from 13 deg. 15 min. to 24 deg. 40 
min. W. long. Its north-western extre- 
mity. Cape Nord, is abont 200 miles from 
the east coast of Greenland ; and its area 
is vaguely reckoned at 40,000 square 
miles. It is crossed from east to west by 
ridges of m^ed momitains, whence branch 
numerous olraets towards the coast, termi- 
nating in high and steep promontories ; and 
between these ofisets are grass-clad valleys, 
in which the inhabitants have erected their 
dwellings. But, the interior of the island 
is a blank desert, through which one may 
travel 200 miles without meeting any trace 
. of human existence. ^* It consists partly 
of snow mountains, called Ydkuls, many 
of which tSre also volcanoes ; and partly of 
vast tracts covered with lava, scorise, and 
volcanic sand. There are also several 
lakes. The most extensive mass of icy 
mountains is that called Klofa Ydkul, in 
the south-east part of the island, which 
lies behind another range of mountains 
that line the coast, and forms a mass of 
ice and snow estimated to cover no less 
than 3,000 square miles. Magnificent gla- 
ciers cover the sides of the mountains, 
beginning at a great height, and sloping 
with a very rapid descent towards the 
plains. These icy masses are often rent 
by the internal heat and eruptions of the 
volcanoes, and fall down in terrible ava- 
lanches upon the plains. The glaciers pre- 
sent the same phenomena of progressive, 
and, sometimes, retrograde, motion as 
those of Switzerland, and they throw out 
before them their moraines othutge frag- 
ments of rocks. Vast agglomerations of 



basaltic pillars are seen in many places, as 
well as of tufa, and some mountains are 
covered with thick incrustations of sul- 
phur.* ** There are numerous springs which 
throw up columns of boiling water, pre- 
ceded by a report like that of artillery. 
There are also sulphur-springs, floods or 
bogs of boiling mud, cones and craters of 
qmescent volcanoes, and columns of dense 
smoke and steam issuing from many spots. 
The whole island appears to be of volcanic 
formation; and so terrific have been the 
eruptions, that about 56 years since the 
ashes and effluvia corrupted the water 
and atmosphere, the fishes were driven 
from the coast ; and pestilence and famine 
followed, which, in two years, carried off 
9,000 people, and destroved thousands of 
horses and cattle. Indeea, such calamities 
appear to have thinned the inhabitants firom 
the earliest times: the present population 
of Iceland being about dO,000, whereas, in 
former ages, it exceeded 100,()00. 

Such are the main physical features of 
this extraordinary region to the mind of 
the philosophical traveller, who alone can 
fully appreciate the sublime phenomena of 
creation and decay which Iceland presents. 
But, there is apopular interest attached to 
these scenes of^" the wild and wonderful," 
which, in comunction with the spread of 
education and the diffusion of science, is 
extending itself amongst aU classes. The 
entrepeneurs of ^^the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens" have, therefore, chosen well and 
wisely in their pictorial representation of 
these sublimities of Nature. The several 
objects are not placed topographically, but 
are grouped in what is termed, by the artist, 
'^ a modelled tableau,** of which Heclamay 
be regarded as the nucleus, or central figure. 
We shall, therefore,proceed to describe them 
according to the enumeration at the head 
of the present page, which nearly presents 
their respective localities in Nature.t 

* Penny Cyclopsedia : twee Iceland, 
f One hundred and twenty works are stated to 
have been published on Iceland, but few are known 
to the English reader; the greater number being in 
the Danish, Swedish, German, or Icelandic lan- 
guages — some few in Latin. Shakspeare was not 
wholly ignorant of Iceland; for, in Henry V. he 
speaks of "the prick-eared cur of Iceland;" the 
common dog of Iceland has short erect ears. One 
of the earliest accounts of the oountnr is by a French 
doctor, who accompanied a party of traders to the 
north, in the year 1670; the writer "went to see" 
Mount Hecla. The next account known to the En- 
glish reader, is that by one Anderson, a burgo-mas- 
ter, at Hamburg, who, however, pickeid up his infor- 
mation from masters of ships trading to Iceland. 
He was succeeded by Horrebow, a Dane, who re- 
sided on the island two years. OlafMu and Povelsen 
surveyed Iceland in 1757 ; and their account con- 
tains much information, mixed with error. Of our 
own countrymen, Sir Joseph Banks stands first: he 
was accompanied by Dr. Solander, the Swedish na- 
turalist, uid by Dr. Von Troil, who afterwards pub- 
lished an account of his Journey, which first made 
the English reader acquainted with Iceland. In 
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Heela 
ia in the aonthem part of Iceland, and 
Abont thirty miles irom the coast. It is 
neither the most elevated nor the most 
pictaresqtie of the Icelandic momitains, 
bnt it has become famous by its tremend- 
ous eruptions. Twenty-three of these have 
been recorded since the year 1004; but this 
statement is far fr<»n complete. Hecla has 
now been qniet for more than sixty-five 
years, and remained tranqnil more tiian se- 
venty years before the last emption in 1 772* 
The snmmit is divided into three peaks, 
the middle of which is the highest. The 
craters form vast hollows in the sides of 
these peaks, which are mostly filled with 
snow. The monntain consists mostly of 
sand and slags ; the lava, forming a nigged 
and vitrified wall, like glassed bricks, se- 
venty feet high, aronnd its base. When Sir 
George Mackenzie ascended Hecla^ in 1810, 
the vaponr of water was ascendmg from 
the middle peak, and the heat of the moun- 
tain was so intense, that a thermometer 
placed among the slags rose to 144^. Mr. 
Barrow did not ascend Hecla, which he 
compares to the majestic " three-forked " 
Parnassus. The people in the neighbour- 
hood, it seems, attempt to dissuade every 
one tirom ascending. The French doctor, 
already mentioned, was assured that it was 
the entrance to the infernal regions, and 
that the devil was busUv employed in 
handing down the souls of all those who 
had fallen in battle. Sir Joseph Banks 
was told that the mountain was guarded 
by strange black birds, resembling crows, 
having beaks of iron, with which they 
would receive ungraciously any one who 
infringed upon their territory. Sir Joseph 
found the mountain surrounded for two 
leagues with scoriae, pumice-stone, cinders, 
and ashes. On reaching the summit, which 
was calculated, hy a Ramsden's barometer, 
to be 5000 feet,* the cold was extremely 
severe ; and the j>ariy had their clothes co- 
vered with ice, in such a maimer that, to 



1789, Mr. (now Sir John) Stanley, with a party of 
gentlemen, visited the island, and on his return puh- 
lisbed an account of the boiling springs. In 1809, 
Mr. Hooker, the botanist, visited Iceland, and pub« 
lished a complete account of Icelandic plants. In 
1810, Sir George S. Mackenzie, with Drs. Holland 
and Bright, travelled in Iceland, and published a 
volume on their return. In 1814 and 1815, Mr. £. 
Henderson made the tour of Iceland, and subse^ 
quently published two 8vo. volumes. In 1813, Sir 
Thomas Wilson made a voyage thither, in his yacht, 
and Lord Stuart de Rothsay, in 1833. Lastly, in 
1834, Mr. John, son of Sir John Barrow, visited Ice- 
land, and, on his return to England, published a 
very entertaining volume, in which he tests the ex- 
perience of all previous travellers, and combines the 
same with extracts firom unpublished journals, and 
his own report. 

• Subsequent observations give the altitude at 
something less than 4.500 feet ; but the measure- 
ment made by Sir John Stanley gave only 4,800 feet. 



nse his own expression, ** our clothes re- 
sembled buckram." The surrounding coun- 
try was formerly inhabited almost Aose to 
the mountain, and said to have been uncom- 
monly beautiful and fertile ; but the succes- 
sive inundations of lava have entombed 
the farms, and the verdant meadows have 
been almost entirely covered with sand 
and pumice. In the last enmtion, the 
shower of ashes, &c. was earned by the 
wind, and fell like rain on the Ferroe 
islands, 300 nules distant. 
The Geysers. 
The very appropriate term Geyser is 
derived from the Icelandic geysa^ ^^ to rage, 
burst forth with violence and impetuos- 
ity." (Henderson.)* These springs are in 
the neighbourhood of Hecla. ^^ On enter- 
ing the plain," says Mr. Barrow, ^*we 
were at once in the midst of smoke and 
steam, rising above and around us, and of 
boiling springs of bogs and heated mud at 
every step we took. The ground seemed 
to be shaking and trembling under our feet, 
and below we could hear a sort of murmur- 
ing or rumbling noise, not unlike that of 
distant thunder." The Great Geyser is 
situated on a mound which rises consider- 
ably above the plain, and slopes on all 
sides to the distance of about 100 feet, 
from the borders of the large basin on its 
summit ; in the centre of which, forming 
as it were a gigantic frmnel, is a pipe, up 
which the boiling water rises and bursts 
forth. The basin of this frmnel is from 
four to five feet deep, sloping a little, like 
a saucer, towards the central tube. Mr. 
Barrow found the temperature of some 
water in the basin to be from 180 d^. to 
190 deg. Fahrenheit. The sides of the 
tube were smoothly polished, as was the 
floor of the basin, wmch had the appear* 
ance of agate. Mr. Barrow considers it 
difficult to imagine how this perpendicular 
tube was first shaped, and how the smooth 
crust, with which it has been lined, was 
originally laid on — ^whether at once, or by 
successive depositions of the siliceous mat- 
ter. The lining of die basin is of easier 
explanation : tibe water remaining therein 
qmescent, mav deposit its silica undisK 
^bed, whilst m the pipe of the frinnel it is 
always bubbling or boilmg, higher or lower, 
or exploding steam and water- "But 
after all, that which is the most difficult to 
comprehend i»*-that the water of the 
Geyser is perfectly clear, and gives no de- 
posit without the application of chemical 
tests, and then only m the smallest possi- 
ble quantity : it may be kept for years in 

* The Bishop or rector of Straholt told Sir Joseph 
Banks, that it was derived from piosa — emovtrst ebul- 
lire. It is so ; but the derivation is not obvious. 
The verb is pres. py#, pret. gaiu, inf. gtoM.—Die- 
HonaHolum leelandicum Gergioi Hiektuii, ^e.^ 
Barrow, 
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bottles without depositing the least sedi- 
ment." Mr. Barrow then describes the 
matter deposited on the rim, almost oat of 
the reach of the hot water, which is from 
the condensed steam or vaponr, and deli- 
cately efflorescent. The siliceous incrusta- 
tions that are here formed, extend down 
the slope of the mound around the brun, 
and several yards below it. The delicate 
deposit is siliceous sinter, or travertin ; 
** tne only difference of the substance, well 
known under this name, being, that the 
one in question is a deposition of flint, and 
the other of lime. The stream of water 
that flows from the basin, finds its way 
down the slope of the mound, and at 
the foot thereof divides itself into two 
branches ;" on the margin of which, are 
found beautiM efflorescent incrustations, 
which sometimes cover the grasses and 
aquatic plants along the banks of these 
occasional streamlets. Every adventitious 
fragment, whether of wood, bone, or horn 
of animal, is here found in a silicified state ; 
and Mr. Barrow saw here a piece of printed 
pa^r, which, with the letters perfectly 
legible, exhibited a thin plate of trans- 

Earent silex, giving it the appearance of a 
orn-book. A worsted stocking, by lying 
on the banks of this stream about six 
months, had been completely converted 
into stone, as had also a blue handkerchief^ 
exhibiting the cheques and colours of the 
Original : both were as hard as silex itself. 
The streams, it should be added, are lined 
trith a white close siliceous stone, resem- 
bling pure marble, which continues down 
to ttieir junction with the Huit^aa^ or 
White River. Mr. Barrow shot some plo- 
vers and curlews, which, on being placed 
in the basin of the Great Geyser, were 
sufficiently cooked in twenty minutes, the 
temperature of the water continuing to 
vary from 180 deg. to 190 deg. Fahrenheit. 
The steam from this and from the other 
Geysers is impregnated with the smell of 
sulphur : Mr. Barrow filled a bottle with 
the beautiful clear water, which at the 
liioment certainly had a strong smell of 
sulphur ; but, though firmly corked on the 
spot, it had lost it altogether on his arrival 
in England ; nor was there the least de- 
posit either of that or any other substance 
whatever, when the water was submitted by 
Mr. Faraday, to chemical tests. 

At a little distance from the Great 
Geyser, Mr. Barrow saw two pools of very 
clear water, the surfaces of^ which were 
scarcely disturbed with anything like ebul- 
Ution, whilst a thin aerial vapour, hardly 
perceptible, rose just above the surface, and 
then dissolved into thin air. On plunging 
a thermometer into one of these pools, the 
mercury immediately rose to 200 deg. : 
they were, at least, forty feet deep ; and 



in many places it was dangerous to ap- 
proach within several feet of the maigin, 
as the overhanging earth was hollow un- 
derneath, supported only by incrustations, 
which, on bemg seen obliquely, exhiUted 
a beautifal azure blue colour. Near the 
margin of these clear springs were some 
small ones of mud of a deep red colour. 
Neither a drawing nor description, how- 
ever, is capable of giving a siiSfflcient idea 
of the singularity and beauty of this spot. 

Mr. Barrow watched anxiously for an 
eruption of the Great Geyser, and was 
nearly drowned with scalding water of the 
temperature of 150 deg., but no eruption 
then took place. The noise from this 
Geyser was much louder than that firom 
any other, and resembled the letting off of 
steam from the boiler of a steam-engine ; 
whilst a rumbling noise was heard from 
beneath, apparently at a very great dis- 
tance from tne surface. From its situation 
and its height on the side of the hill, above 
the other springs, and particularly- fi:t)m 
its violence, Mr^ Barrow considers it to be 
that same chimney, from this great sub- 
terranean laboratory, which Sir John 
Stanley has named the Roaring Geyser; 
tiiough Mr. Barrow only saw it emit steam 
and no water, with a ceaseless roaring 
noise. 

Mr. Barrow next notices the Sirockr^ 
the shaker, or agitator, a large opening or 
tube, almost even with the general surface 
of the ground : at twelve or fourteen fieet 
deep appeared water in ebullition, which, 
on pieces of turf and peat being tiirown 
into it, burst forth almost instantaneously, 
heaving up a column of mud and water, 
with fragments of peat as black as ink, to 
the height of sixty or seventy feet; the 
steam bursting up with such violence that it 
seemed to tear up the very earth through 
which it passed ; it continued for eight or 
ten minutes, and then sunk into the shaft. 
Near this geyser was another, called the 
Little Strockr, at the head of a group of 
a dozen springs, two of which only threw 
up water from two to three feet high, in 
jets resembling those seen on opening a 
London fire-plug : but all of them thjrew 
out steam, like so many safety-valves ; the 
temperature being about 210 deg. In the 
vicinity of the Roaring Geyser too are a 
number of red, grey, and brown mud 
springs, of the temperature of 195 deg., 
which made the ground dangerous. One 
night a servant sat up to watch the Great 
Geyser, and, at about three o'clock in the 
morning, he called up Mr. Barrow, who saw 
the shan discharge a fiill column of water 
and steam, estimated at between seventy and 
eighty feet high. Mr. Barrow then notices 
that what he caUs steam is not that pure 
unmixed steam, which vanishes when it 
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escapes into -the open air, but ia mixed 
with a kind of .smolce and spray from the 
boiling water, that reqnire some little time 
to dissolve, and leave the atmosphere clear. 
In abont fonr honrs from the above emp- 
tion, a second rose between ten or twelve 
feet; in another hour, a third, to the 
height of thirty feet ; and in about two 
hours more, the fourth eruption rose to 
abont the same height. The appearance 
of the column, wholly or partmlly en- 
veloped in clouds of steam ana vapour, and 
the colours changing their hues as the sun 
or clouds intervene, is a phenomenon too 
astonnduig and beautiful for represen- 
tation. 

The power of the Great Geyser appeared 
to Mr. Barrow to be on the wane : his 
party agreed that its strongest eruption 
did not raise the column of water above 
eighty feet ; whilst, by other travellers it 
is stated as under : 

Olafsen and Povelaen 360 feet. 

VonTroil 92 „ 

Sir John Stanley (by a quadrant) ... 96 „ 

Mr. Hooker 100 „ 

Sir George Bfackenzie 90 „ 

Mr. Henderson 150 „ 

The first is considered by Mr. Barrow to 
be a gross exaggeration ; for ^^ it has been 
ascertained, by direct experiment, that no 
momentum given to a column of water, 
issuing from a pipe, will throw a perpen- 
dicular iet to the height of ninety teet: 
that at Versailles, the Grand Eawx play 
only to the height of eighty feet ; and that, 
by an experiment made of applying a 
double force, they could not succeed in 
raising the column to ninety feet." Mr. 
Hooker, Mr. Barrow thinks, may have 
mistaken the height of the jet by the steam 
which is carried up with it ; and taking a 
mean of the remaining three, we have 
ninety-two two-thirds ; or, if our estimate 
of eighty feet be taken into the account, 
we have eighty-six feet for the average 
height, which, may, perhaps, be about the 
tmth ; although tne tact ol Sir John Stan- 
ley having ascertained geometrically, by 
means of a quadrant, the greatest height 
to have been ninety -six feet would seem to 
pnt conjecture out of the question. But 
Sir John Stanley states the maximum jets 
of the New Geyser to be one hundred and 
thirty-two feet— though not by the qua- 
drant : he observes : " Nature nowhere 
offers objects bearing a resemblance to the 
Geysers ; and art, even in constructing the 
water-works of Versailles, has produced 
nothing that can at all illustrate the mag- 
nificent appearance of the Geyser :'* 
*^ imagination alone can supply the noise 
and motion which accompany such large 
bodies of water bursting from their con- 
finement, and must be left to paint what I 



have not been able to describe — the bril- 
liancy of colouring, — the purity of the 
spray, — the quick, change of effect,-^ 
and the thousand varieties of form into 
which the clouds of steam, filling the at* 
mosphere on every side, are rolled inces- 
santly." • 

Von Troll's theory of the Geysers is, 
that they all proceed as if from one great 
cauldron; that, in emitting steam, they 
resemble so many safety-valves of a steam 
boiler, adds Mr. Barrow; and, if Von 
Troil be correct, it is not improbable that 
the strength and frequence of the Great 
Geyser should be diminishing, each little 
tube and every fresh aperture carrying oflT 
a portion of the steam. Mr. Barrow 
could scarcely identify this correspondence 
in the eruptions of the different springs ) 
although he acknowledges that, previous tot 
the eruptions of the Great Geyser, all the 
diminutive ones were in great activity, as 
if the fires had been stirred up for some 
grand occasion. If we receive the above 
Sieory, the safety-valves may be the means 
of preventing a catastrophe, such as the 
cholking up of some of the larger ones 
might bring on, at any time ; namely, a 
general explosion of that perforated and 
tremulous crust of earth out of which they 
all rise, and the conversion of the whole 
area into one vast pool of boiling water. 
The Roarinff Geyser, though it still roars, 
like the bellows of a blast furnace, has 
been so choked by large stones and earth 
falling into it from the mountain above, 
that it has ceased to throw out water ; and, 
if stones and earth continue to fall into it, 
the violence of the steam must make for 
itself a passage in some other quarter. 

Mr. Barrow rightly considers steam as 
the proximate cause of all these extraordi- 
nary eruptions of hot water ; the spectator 
is everywhere surrounded with steam ; he 
sees it — ^he hears it — ^he feels it, and he 
smells it, impregnated with a small portion 
of sulphur. We know the projectile force 
of the ela.sticity of steam to be much in- 
creased, by the direction, the smoothness, 
and the form, of the cylinder ; " but, if it be 
asked where the fire is that produces all 
the steam and boiling water, no one will 
be hardy enough to assign a local habita- 
tion to that element which Sir Humphry 
Davy has called, * an unceasing fire in 
the laboratory of Nature,' — that first ope- 
rative cause which heaves up mountains — 
compels them to vomit forth red-hot 
lava — rends open deep chasms in the sur- 
face of the earth, and supplies the foun- 
tains of the Geysers witn boiling water 
and stoam." A question may be raised, 
whether the same fire that supplies steam 

* An Account of the Hot Springs of Iceland, p. 44: 
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for the Geysers, melts tbe streams of lava 
that flow from Heda ? The tran^pillity of 
Hecla is against such a presumption. 

When Lord Staart de Rothsay was in 
leeland, in 1833, one of the horses of his 
followers was fost^ and its disappearance 
never could be accounted for. After his 
return to England, his lordship had a letter 
from the Governor of Iceland, acquaint- 
ing him with the extraordinary fact, that 
the bones of the said horse had been ejected 
from the Geysers; into which it was, there- 
fore, clear it had fallen unpereeived by 
the attendants. Just as Mr. Barrow was 
leaving Liverpool, he received (through 
his father) a request from Mr. Murchison, 
of the Geological Society, that he would 
bring home some portion of these bones, 
'^ as an evidence of the effects produced 
upon animal and bony matter, when boiled 
in^ a subterranean cauldron of liauid 
silica.'' It appears that the Governor nad 
scarcely said so much as above represented, 
but that the horse had tumbled mto one of 
the springs, and that part of its leg and 
hoof had been seen by a peasant. The 
spring proved to be a cauldron, nearly 
at the boiling point, of water thickened by 
grey mud, and kept bubbling by the steam 
forcing itself through it. It being a year 
since the horse fell in, ^ the carcass must 
have long ago been boiled into gelatine.*' 
The peasant's account of the horse's leg 
is generally believed: indeed, the only 
wonder is, that horses, sheep, and cattle, 
do not more frequently fall into these pits, 
enticed by the luxuriant herbage growing 
around them. 

The Reykium and Kruswik Springs 

are near the south west coast of the island- 
The largest jetting spring at Reykium is 
situate at the base of a beetling mountain, 
between foqr hundred and five hundred 
feet high; it has two apertures, one of 
which spouts incessantly, from three to 
twelve feet high, whilst the other rises at 
least thirty feet, aix>ut fifteen times a day, 
with tremendous noise and velocity, dis- 
charging, according to Sir John Stimley, 
59,064 gallons j)er minute^ There are 
several other springs in this district, some 
of which throw water over the surround- 
ing vegetation, which is thus covered with 
beautiral incrustations. The steaming 
apertures Kfe too numerous and too like 
each other to be separately described ; and 
the banks, of blue, yellow, and red bolus, 
are variegated with sulphur, and streaks of 
alum. The whole district is m^ch ex- 
posed to earthquakes. 

The i>rincipsu Krusivik Spring is a caul- 
dron ot boiling mud, about fifteen feet in 
diameter, which is in constant agitation, 
imd is often thrown up to the height of six 



or eight feet: it is situate in a ridge of 
white clay and sulphur, upon mountain 
heights, Uie latter being beautiftilly crys- 
tallised, and sublimed with the steam 
which issues from crevices in the rock on 
every side, and with such violence and 
noise as to be heard at the distance of 
several miles. The chances of the crust of 
sulphur breaking, and the hot clay sinkings 
renders the waUdng over tiiis soft and 
steaming surftu;e very hazardous. Mr. 
Hooker nearly lost his life, by sinking to 
his knees in a semi-liquid mass of hot sul^ 
pfaur and bolus, and he narrowly escaped 
sinking to a much greater depth. 

The LaugerfeOs 
are hills which, at a distance, resemble 
moonds of fine sand or ashes^ The dis- 
trict is chiefly noticeable for its lake, near 
which volumes of steam and smoke may be 
seen issuing. Mr. Henderson describes 
this plain to be intersected by beaatiftil 
serpentine rivers, and a long- range of 
mountains to the eastward, over which 
Hecla rears its three snow-clad smmnits. 

Stcqtpen and SnafeU YokuL 

Snffifell Ydkul (snowy mountain), which 
rises in one of the western peninsulas, 
near the village or factory of Stappen, 
is believed to l^ the highest mountam in 
Iceland; and the basalBc coast, with Sn«- 
fell in the background, is fraught with at- 
traction fcac the geological observer. Stap- 
pen is very interestuig for its nnmerous 
caverns, with roofs supported by columns 
of basalt, '^many of vt^ch are also found 
strewed about, some lying horizcmtally in 
heaps, -with their bases pointed to the sea, 
some standing upright, and others inclined 
at different angles, many of them curved, 
not merely at tiie joints, where the convex 
end of one piece is fitted into the concave 
end of the other, but bent throughout the 
whole length, like some of those on the 
island of Stafia, which Sir Joseph Banks has 
described as veiy much resembling the ribs 
of a ship. Mr. Barrow, fix>m stress of 
weather, could not land at Stappen, which 
he observes was the more provoking, as 
there is evm reason to believe, from the 
accounts already published, that the 
columns of Stappen afford the most con- 
vincing proof of their igneous origin, being 
here mnnd buried in the midst of lava, 
above, below, and around them. Here 
the theory of the Neptunists, who long 
maintained the aqueous origin of basal^ 
falls to the ground.^' Sir John Stanley re- 
marked to Mr. Barrow, thatSmefell, "frfflm 
its very gracefril form, and height, and 
snows, and situation, as the horn of the 
tongue of land dividing the two great bays 
of Bnede-fiord and Tax^-fiord, is a much 
more remarkable feature of Uie geography 
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of Iceland than Hecla; on account of its 
rise from a basaltic base, the contact of its 
streams of lava with the basaltic columns, 
and the ferocity with which snbterraneons 
fires have broken and tossed about all the 
country in its immediate neighbourhood/' 
The Yokol, Sir John Stanley apprehends, 
has been formed by repeated eruptions of 
lava, &c., from one crater, but the ground 
must have bxumt in many places. 

Sir John Stanley and his party made the 
ascent of the YdkuL The view was mag- 
nificent, and to the west the other peak of 
this high hill presented itself at the dis- 
tance of about 1,000 yards, ^^ the real sum- 
mit." The northern view was that of the 
sea, quiet as a child, as if it could never be 
in a passion ; the east, high-peaked, mis- 
shapen mountains, (small, however, com- 
pared with the Yoknl ;) and to the south 
we saw the sea, Stsmpen, and its harbour, 
in which our brig, the John^ and another 
vessel, apppeared like two small specks. 
On the north-east hills, beyond an in- 
let of the sea, bounded the horizon, above 
which the sun had now got up in all his 
glory, and threw the shadow ot our moun- 
tain so defined over the surface of the sea, 
to the south-west, and above its horizon 
in the air, that it was some time before we 
could thoroughly be satisfied that it was 
not another mountain hitherto concealed 
from us by the fog." Mr. Baine, one of 
the party, ascertained the height of Snisfell 
Ydkul to be. 

From geometrical measurement ... 4567 feet 
By barometrical measurement ... 4534 „ 

Difference ... S3 „ 



Mr. Baine also took the elevation of 
Mount Hecla by geometrical measure- 
ment, and made it 4,300 feet, being seven 
hundred feet less than the height taken 
by Sir Joseph Banks's party, witii a baro- 
meter by Ramsden. 

The preceding details of the Geysers are 
somewhat minute, from our anxiety to 
rid the reader of more than one error re- 
specting their economy. Thus, in a 
Cyclopsedia, esteemed for the freshness of 
its iniormation, the height of the Geyser 
column is stated at ^^ above two hundred 
feet," or more than double the average. 
The height of Hecla is fixed at 5,210 feet, 
and that of Stappen at 6,282 feet, both 
numbers being, as we have shewn, conside- 
rably at variance with the iacts. 



SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 

THE MORNING. 

There is an old and well-known defini- 
tion of our word rotU^ which describes its 
etymology as arising firom the circum- 
stance of families being generally routed 
out of house and home at such periods ; 



and of a verity we think this quaint deri- 
vation beats all the tortured Saxon origins 
of fusty antiquaries entirely out of the 
field. If ever such a phenomenon did 
take place as turning a nouse out of its 
own window, it must certainly have been 
the case with the ill-doomed mansion that 
first endeavoured to cram an hundred 
people into its three small rooms originally 
adapted for a third of that number. Old 
English metrical ballads are extant, de- 
scribing the very uncomfortable domestic 
economy of the day appropriated to a 
general wash, and the scanty culinary 
preparations thereunto attached ; but these 
are minor evils compared to the over- 
whelming discomfort of the morning before 
our evening party. 

If you are a quiet-loving man, we 
beseech you, as soon as you have finished 
breakfast on this eventful day, get out of 
the way as fast as you can. Walk in the 
park — ^go into the city — ^up the Coliseum 
—down in the diving-bell — see the eggs 
hatched — get blinded by the oxy-hyA-ogen 
light— ride backward and forward all 
day in an omnibus from the Bank to the 
Yorkshire Stingo — ^but stay not at home ; 
for as soon as your servant has carried 
away the cloth, and rubbed the table with 
a magnified small-tooth-comb brush, to 
take out the light marks that the hot 
saucers have len; behind, all tranquillity 
ceases. And now commences the scene of 
warfare on your household property — ^the 
complete bouleveraement of all your tables^ 
chairs, chefibniers, and sideboards ; the 
screwing of hooks into the qieling to l^ang 
lamps to ; the arrival of the men with 
the said lamps ; the fitting of wax candles 
to their various destinations, scraping the 
large ones down with a knife, aud wiudiiig 
bits of letters round the small ones ; the 
straining of jellies through inverted flannel 
foolscaps, with all the other odd contri- 
vances that custom has laid down as im- 
perative to make your guests sick for a 
week afterwards. 

To the quiet, inoCTensive male part of 
the household community, the day preced- 
ing an evening's entertainment, is pecu- 
liarly disagreeable. Dinner is out of the 
question for them, as, indeed, for every one 
else ; they may probably ^et some ends of 
French rolls, tips of tongues, overbaked 
pastry, and mould-adhesive blanc-mange, 
if they are intrepid enough to venture 
into the kitchen ; but that is a fearful 
attempt, and none but the most fool-hardy, 
will think of doing so. They cannot even 
fly to their own rooms for safety — all the 
superfluous fiirniture goes there as a matter 
of^course, unless their house is not very 
large ; and then the best bedroom is de- 
spoiled for the supper-table. This is often 
done ; the wash-hand stand goes into the 
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attic ; the fire-irons into the lofb ; the fender 
into the next room in company with the 
taken-down bedstead, and tne drawers are 
covered over to form a side-board for the 
wine-glasses and carafes. But there is 
one little thing that always betrays the 
bed-room, ingenionslv as tiiis apartment 
may be ass^ming its fancy dress ; it is the 
small red cord of the bell-pnll hanging in 
the middle of the room, which is meant to 
perforate the little notch in the tester of 
the bed, or hang by its side. Where the 
host and hostess sleep that night, is past 
the reach of onr poor philosophy even to 
dream of, much less to affirm positively ; 
we believe they do not go to bed at all, but 
sit up and count the plate, and lock up the 
remnants of cold fowl and barley-sugar 
baskets, for amusement. Be this as it may, 
they have some nook they creep into for a 
little repose towards dawn ; because then 
the whole household slumbers, and the 
newspaper boy and milkman, after waiting 
each for a quarter of an hour, rush away 
in desperation to make up for lost time. 
Of course, when the house is large enough, 
all tills is done away with, and they are 
allowed their own beds ; still, the room is 
more or less dreadMly uncomfortable. 

But we are anticipating — ^pardon us, 
reader; it is a common faihng in our 
nature, and, perhaps, has great reference to 
parties: we will return to the morning. 
Time goes on, and brings with it its 
labours and vexations : the key of the china- 
closet is lost ; the tiresome man does not 
send the rolls ; tiie olive branches of the 
house will get at the safe and poke their 
fingers into the creams, or steal the orange 
chips ; some one before whom vou particu- 
larly wish to shew off sends a late refusal ; 
or, worse than all, if you have invited a 
pretty girl, with two cubs of brothers, as 
necessarily accompanying evils, you find 
the young lady has the influenza, but the 
young gentlemen will be delighted to come, 
and you are overdone with men already. 
Indeed, you mav take it as a general rule, 
that aueer, i^ly people, always accept 
your hospitality, so readily, that their 
answers generally come in the evening 
as their invitations go out in the morning. 
What an annoying thing it is ! almost as 
bad as the known fact, |that the strangest 
looking girls in the room are, to a cer- 
taintv, the ones that have got the money, 
and uie good-looking ones are either poor 
or engaged. 

At last, however, evening approaches, 
and with it a short cessation of their 
troubles to the good people of the house ; 
something like the quiet lull of the ele- 
ments after a windy day, before it begins 
to rain. The postman's last bell has rung ; 
the nursery maids have all turned in with 



their chaises, out of the square ; the yom^ 
ladies have taken home their ^ la grace * 
sticks and hoops; the governesses are 
thinking about changing their collars for 
dinner ; the little boys have got tired of 
their Australian crooked laths, with the out- 
of-the-way name, that have the singular 
property when you throw them from you, 
of returniuff and knocking the thrower's 
eyes out ; the last clang of tiiie milk-pails 
has echoed down the areas — all betoken 
an approach of that period of the day,, 
when 

" Whate'er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate'er our household Gods protect of dear, 
Are gathered round us by its look of rest," 

except to the poor party-givers. Perfectly 
ready to go to bed, they toil up stairs to 
dress, and begin to anticipate the anxiety 
of looking personally and individually to 
the comforts of an hundred people, until 
four o'clock the next morning. 

Albert. 

i^opular 3llnttquttu$(. 

STATUE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

This statue was formerly placed on the 
western side of Lud-gate, and is referred to 
by Defoe, in describing that structure, in 
1714, as ^* a fine figure of the famous Queen 
Elizabeth." On that Gate being taken 
down, in I76O, "to open the streets," the 
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gtatae.wai presented by tlie City to Sir 
Francis Gosling, Alderman of the Ward, 
who canned it to he placed against the east 
end of the church of St. Dunstan in the 
West, Fleet-street. On this edifice being 
taken down in the year 1832, it was sold 
for £16 10«. ; and it has jnst been re- 
mounted in a niche, flanked with two 
pilasters, above the entrance to the paro- 
chial schools, on the east side of the new 
church, facing Fleet-street. The height 
of the figure, to the top of the crown, is 
seven feet, and the width between the pilas- 
ters, seven feet. These and the other ar- 
chitectural accessories are in the style of 
the reign of James I., and form a very 
pleasing composition, harmonizing with 
the embellished house to the west; from 
the design of Mr. Shaw, who, jointly with 
his father, was the architect of the new 
church. 

By the way, we see that the long talked 
of alterations in the Guildhall, London, 
are, at length, completed. The three 
statues, which formerly decorated the 
gatewav of the Guildhall Chapel, have 
been placed within the Hall, at the east 
end. In a late Number of the GenilcTnan's 
Magazine^ these statues are stated to re- 
present Edward VI., Charles I., and the 
Queen of the latter, ** although it has gene- 
rally been styled Queen Elizabeth, to 
whose portrait, however, it bears not the 
least resemblance." Defoe describes these 
statues as Edward VI., James I., and 
Elizabeth ; adding, ^Hhis of Queen Elizabeth 
is so like the MaSonas of Italy, that I dare 
swear if it were there, devotion would be 
made to it.*' — Journey through England^ 
1714. 



CROMLECH, NEAR MAIDSTONE. 

In a field about 300 or 400 vards below 
the highly interesting Cromlech, called 
"Kits Coty House," are the remains of 
another Cromlech of very large size, and 
which has probably been of a similar con- 
struction, ^here is a popular superstition 
in the neighbourhood, that it is impossible 
to count the firagments of tiiis massive and 
Uttle-known relic of another age, twice 
alike ; and, in good sooth, when we first in- 
spected It in 1S34, we began to have some 
faith in the peasants' story ; till, at last, 
we satifactonly ascertained that the re- 
mains consist of twenty pieces, about eight 
of which are of a ponderous size^-one 
being nine or ten feet long, nearly seven 
broad, and eighteen inches in thickness ; 
and this is apparently only a portion of 
the stone in its perfect state. Great force 
must have been used to destroy this Crom- 
lech ; and it may be presumed that the 
difficulty experienced in breaking it up, 
saved its neighbour on the hill above. 

Vyvyan. 



Xflo Vaofc$. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE Of 
H. O. LEWIS. 

[Who does not know M. G. Lewis? 
^* Monk Lewis" we must call him, for he 
rejoiced in that soubriquet^ and alike es<> 
chewed the formal Matthew and the fa- 
miliar ^^ Matt." Or, let us borrow an Avt 
firom Lord Byron : 

'* Hail, wonder-working Lewis !" 

The editor of these volumes justly ob- 
serves, that the subject of them was "more 
talked of thBJi any other man of his day. 
The author of * The Monk,' was, to-day, 
a youth of twenty, utterly * unknown to 
fame,' beyond the narrow limits of his own 
circle; to-morrow, he was the most ad- 
mired and abused of living writers. And 
to the day of his death he never lost this 
unenviable distinction." The publication 
of his noted work rendered him the friend 
and associate of the most celebrated men 
of his day. Yet, there is as strange a dis- 
crepancy between his character and his 
published writings, as we often witness 
between the public and private character 
of a politician. There is nothing in 
English literature so wild, so extravagant, 
so utterly at variance with all the ordinary 
and received rules of art and of criticism 
(not to mention the recognised modes of 
morals), as the chief writings of" Monk" 
Lewis. Yet, from his earliest youth to the 
close of his worldly career, he was a plain, 
right-thinking, common-sense man ; good 
feeling and honourable principle marked 
the whole course of his general conduct in 
life ; and we are repeatedly called upon to 
adniire his exemplary duty and affection 
as a son and a brother, his kindness and 
generosity as a friend, and his unblemished 
integrity as a man and a gentleman. It 
shoSd, likewise, be mentioned, that he 
had uniformly " a command of money ;" 
he knew not the straits of genius, but 
sailed with a prosperous gale tiirough life 
— beloving ana beloved — one of the most 
humane and generous of his species. The 
staple of these volumes consists of details 
of Lewis's early life, in several very agree- 
able letters, and many unpublished pieces. 
Of Lewis's later life, the reader will, pro- 
bably, recollect a most interesting account, 
in his Journal of a fFest India Proprietor^ 
published a few years since. Our extracts 
must be miscellaneous, beginning with an 
anecdote which may be new to the majo- 
rity of our readers.] 

Miss Ray and the Rev, Mr. Hackman, 

. We must here notice an event, which 

not only created a great sensation at 

the time, but strikii^fly illustrates— >al- 
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though by no means in a favourable light 
— the moral state of English society at that 
period. We allnde to tne tragical fate of 
Miss Ray, a young lady of great beauty 
and accomplishments, who then, as is well 
known, lived under the protection of Lord 
Sandwich. Notwithstanding the scandal*, 
attached to her situation, such was the 
general propriety of her conduct, so inte- 
resting were her manners and demeanour, 
and so various were her acquirements — 

J>articularly in music, wherein she singu- 
arly excelled — aided, no doubt, by the 
deference considered due to her aristo- 
cratic, and, in most respects, rigidly punc- 
tilious protector, that tney gained her the 
notice and goodwill of many respectable 
individuals. 

It appears that Mrs. Lewis dined at 
Lord Sandwich's, in company with Miss 
Ray, on the veiy day on the evening of 
which she made her fatal visit to Covent 
Garden Theatre. During dinner, it was 
observed by several of the guests, that 
Miss Ray seemed unusually depressed in 
spirits. Soon after the ladies had retired 
to tiie drawing-room, she modestly ex- 
pressed her regret at having formed an 
engagement for that evening to attend the 
theatre, but promised to return as soon as 
the principal performance was over. 

When me carriage was announced, and 
she was adjusting her dress, Mrs. Lewis 
happened to make some remark on a beau- 
tiful rose which Miss Ray wore in her 
bosom. Just as the words were uttered, 
the flower fell to the ground. She imme- 
diately stooped to regain it; but as she 
Sicked it up, the red leaves scattered 
lemselves on the carpet, and the stalk 
alone remained in her hands. The poor 
girl, who had been depressed in spirits be- 
fore, was evidently affected by this inci- 
dent, and said, in a slightly faltering voice, 
'' I trust I am not to consider this as an 
evil omen !" * But soon rallying, she ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Lewis, in a cheerful tone, 
ner hope that they would meet again after 
the theatre ; — a hope, alas ! which it was 
decreed should not be realized. 

Of Miss Ray's origin the accounts are 
contradictory. Some assert that she was 
the daughter of a farmer or peasant in 
Hertfordshire; others, that her father 
kept a staymaker's shop in Holywell- 
street. Strand. But Lord Sandwich, as is 
well known, first noticed her, when very 
yoxmg, at a shop in Tavistock-street, 
where she served at the counter; and, 
being struck with the intellectual expres- 
sion of her countenance, as weU as its 
singular beauty, took charge of her future 

* In certain districts of Italy the red roee in con- 
sidered an emblem of early death; and it is an evil 
omen to scatter its leaves on the ground. 



education, engaging for her the best mas- 
ters in every female accomplishment, 
especially music, which formed hb own 
favourite pursuit at leisure hours. Her 
docility and progress exceeded even the 
most sanguine expectations ; so that Miss 
Ray was soon qualified to "come ont" 
as a singer, at his lordship's concert par- 
ties ; at which, malgre his usual formality 
of manner, he &ose, oddly enough, 
to perform on the kettle-drmn. The 
young debutante was applauded from the 
outset ; and the world, in those days, did 
not express much wonder that one so 
passionately fond of music as Lord Sand- 
wich, should invite her to reside perma- 
nently at his house. Indeed, their great 
disparity of years, his lordship's grave 
manners, and the scrupulous propriety and 
modesty of demeanour always displayed 
on the part of the young lady, were almost 
enough to silence the tongue of slander 
itse^ 

Accordingly, we find Mrs. Hinchcliffe, 
the lady of a right reverend prelate, thus 
expressing herself in favour of Miss Ray: 
*' 1 was really hurt to sit opposite to her ; 
to mark her discreet conduct, and yet to 
find it improper to notice her. She was 
so assiduous to please — was so very excel- 
lent, yet so unassuming! I was quite 
charmed with her ; yet a seeming cruelty 
to her took off the pleasure of my even- 
ing." • 

We shall add another passage, which is 
of the same tendency : "Miss Ray, in her 
situation, was a pattern of discretion ; for 
when a lady of rank, between one of the 
acts of the oratorio, advanced to converse 
with her, she expressed her embarrass- 
ment ; . and Lord Sandwich, taming pri- 
vately to a friend, said, ' As you are well 
acquainted with that lady, I wish you 
would give her a hint that there is a boun- 
dary-line drawn in my family, which I do 
not wish to see exceeded: such a trespass 
might occasion the overthrow of all our 
music meetings.' " f 

From these two extracts may at once be 
comprehended the painfol situation of this 
poor girl under Lord Sandwich's roof. 
Universally admired for her beauty and 
acquirements, she felt that to his bounty 
she was indebted for the latter, for with- 
out it she could never have obtained educa- 
tion. She was indebted to him also for 
the use of a splendid mansion, equipages, 
dress, and all the other advantages which 
she enjoyed. But the notice she inevitably 
excited— the goodwill which she constantly 
attracted — ^were to her a source of annoy- 
ance rather than of pleasure; and too 

• Cradock's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 117. 
t Ibid. 
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well did she know, that by entering into 
familiar converse wiUi any one of his 
gnests, she ran the risk of incurring his 
displeasure. That she was deeply grate- 
ful to her benefactor, her whole conduct 
displayed ; but to argue that there was any 
mutual attachment of a different character 4 
subsisting between his lordship and her- 
self, would be nearly as absurd as to think 
that the wealth of ^ auld Robin Gray" . 
could efface the remembrance of ^' young 
Jamie at the sea." But, for a state of {so- 
ciety like that of England, the worst was, 
that beyond the expenses of her education, 
dresses, and the use of his house. Miss 
Ray had no provision or settlement what- 
ever from his lordship; and whilst, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cradock's statement, an 
offer had been privately made to her of 
3000/. and a free benefit, by the managers 
of the Opera-house, she durst not even 
consrult his lordship on the subject, fearing 
probably that he might look on her wish 
to he independent as a proof of ingratitude, 
and afterwards even become her enemy. 

While living in this state of dependance 
upon Lord Sandwich's favour, and almost 
negative bounty, Miss Ray made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman named 
Hackman, who, although a person of 
humble origin, held a commission in the 
army, and was introduced at the house of 
his lordship by a brother officer. Major 
Reynolds. From the first interview it ap- 
pears he was enamoured of Miss Ray, and. 
it is said that they afterwards kept up a 
private correspondence, and that the at- 
tachment was mutual. From the wish to 
be in circumstances which might enable 
him to enter the married state with pru- 
dence, Hackman exchanged the army for 
the church, and contrived to obtain the 
living of Wyverton, in Norfolk. 

But while these plans were in progress. 
Lord Sandwich— though it is alleged he 
then knew nothing of the attachment or 
correspondence-^found reasons which in- 
duced nim henceforth to place his favourite 
under the care of a sort of duenna, and to 
adopt methods of surveillance. Miss Ray 
was thus precluded from allowing her 
lover any rbrther encouragement or com- 
munication, even had she been disposed to 
do so ; whilst he rashly ascribed to an 
entire change in her affections that result 
which proceeded from compulsion. 

The catastrophe to this fatal passion of 
Hackman for Miss Ray was appalling in 
the extreme, and took place but a few 
hours after the ominous incident of the 
rose. The unhappy young lady went, as 
she proposed, to Covent Garden Theatre, 
where, it would seem, Hackman previ- 
ously knew she was going. Already ex- 
asperated by Miss Ray's supposed cold- 



ness, her lover sought, it seems, to feed 
his motives of revenge by intemperance ; 
for, during the stage performance, he 
repeatedly adjourned from the theatre to 
the adjoining Bedford Coffee-house «^to 
drink brandv-and- water." At the door of 
this tavern he stationed himself, to watch 
for Miss Ray, as she descended by the 
private way into the piazza. Here he 
awaited the a^^roach of his victim. At 
last she appeared, walking between two 
friends, a gentleman and a lady, in search 
of her carriage. Mastered by a demoni- 
acal impulse— the excitement of liquor 
having roused his before-exasperated feel- 
ings to absolute frenzy-— Hackman drew 
forth a pistol, and shot Miss Ray through 
the head ! The madman instantly directed 
another pistol against himself; but the 
ball only grazed his head, and his efforts 
at suicide were rendered ineffectual by the 
by-standers. His life afterwards paid the 
iust penalty of his crime, to the offended 
laws of his country. 

On the event of Miss Ray's assassina- 
tion being conveyed to Lord Sandwich, he 
stood for a while as if petrified, till, sud- 
denly seizing a candle, he ran up-stairs, 
threw himself on a bed, and, in an agony, 
exclaimed, " Leave me for a while to my- 
self—I could have borne anythinir but 
this!" * 

Cold, selfish, and formal, as this noble- 
man had hitherto appeared, it was impos- 
sible for him to avoid being cut to the 
heart by such a catastrophe ; and, altibough 
he lived for thirteen years afterwards, he 
never completely recovered from the 
shock. 

" The Monk;' 

On its first appearance, roused the atten- 
tion of all the literary world of England, 
and even spread its writer's fame to the 
Continent. " The Monk," the production 
of a stripling under twenty, and completed 
too, in the short space of ten weeks ! Sir 
Walter Scott, probably the most rapid 
composer of fiction on record, hardly ex- 
ceeded this even in his later days, when 
his facility of writing was the greatest. 
And here, uncheered by the influences of 
success and fame, attending former works, 
but on the contrary, striving against the 
mortifying disappointments which had hi- 
therto always followed his attempts, the 
dauntless boy dashes off a work which 
startles and surprises the public, and ren- 
dered his name at once famous ! We do 
not now pause to inquire whether the 
fame he thus gained was an enviable one, 
or to answer the question, whether *'The 
Monk" is likely to continue a standard 
novel in English literature. We merely 
view the work at present as the achieve- 
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ment of a youth ; and the good fame, or 
bad, which he acquired, a« the reward of 
his perseverance. 

" Crazy Jane»* 
At Inverary Castle, the ancient seat of 
the noble fanuly of Argyle, Lewis first felt 
the inflnence of a ^^ brignt particular star," * 
which, if it did not entirely role his des- 
tiny, certainly held a powerful influence 
over his ftiture life. It was Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell, the daughter of his host,— 
a lady no less celebrated for the graces of 
personal, than she has since been for the 
charms of mental beauty, — at whose shrine 
the incense of the poet's heart was offered, 
and to whom he addressed some of the 
most touching efiusions of his lyric pen. 

Many were the summer rambles taken 
by the young poet in the woods surround- 
ing Inverary Castle, with her whose com- 
panionship made the picturesque scenery 
still more beautiful ; and it was during 
the 

" Stolen sweetness of those evening walks 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky," — 

that the encounter with a poor maniac 
occurred, which gave rise to the well- 
known ballad of "Crazy Jane." The 
iilarm naturally excited in the breast of a 
lady, at a meeting so startling — ^possibly 
exaggerated by the imagination of Lewis 
^— threw an air of romance over the ad- 
venture, which, infused into the poem, 
gained for it a degree of popularity 
scarcely yet abated. 

(We hope to return to this work in our next.) 

CURTIS ON HEALTH. 

[We noticed this capital little book on 
its first appearance, about two years since, 
and foretold its popularity. Our predic- 
tion has been verinea, for the present title- 
page bears the gratifying testimonial, 
*' third edition." The new matter is at- 
tractive, and in good keeping with the 
staple work : here is a specmien : — ] 

London Improvements. — Many improve- 
ments have, within the last few years, been 
effected in the metropolis ; all of which 
have added to its salubrity, and rendered 
it a more agreeable place of residence. 
As a proof of this, I have been informed 
that many tradesmen who used to reside 
at a short distance from town, have come 
to live in London, at their places of busi- 
ness, whereby much time and expense is 
saved. Among the improvements may 
be mentioned the widening of streets, the 
opening of parks and other healthy places 
of public resort, and the practice of build- 
ing houses round large open spaces. 
There is yet much to be done, however, 
before it can. be said that London is as 



healthy a^ man can mfJce it ; and I am 
now about to direct the attention of my 
readers to some of the more important, 
yet easily to be accomplished, improve- 
ments of which it is susceptible. • • • 

In the second edition of this work I 
suggested the formation of a Public Bo- 
tanical Garden, with hot-houses, &c., like 
that at Brussels, for exotic plants, such as 
spice-trees, the bread-fruit tree, &c., and 
pointed out, as a very suitable spot for thiji 
purpose, the groxmd in the centre of the 
Regent's Park, then occupied by Mr. 
JenJiins, under Government, — one of the 
most delightful in the park ; from the 
mount in which there are views hardly to 
be surpassed for beauty ; indeed, one of 
them might be supposed to be a hundred 
miles from town. 

Since the publication of that edition an 
institution denominated " The Royal Bo- 
tanic Society of London," has been 
formed; and already ranks among its 
members and supporters many noblemen 
and scientific gentlemen. The object of 
this society is the establishment, within 
the confines of London, of extensive 
botanic gardens, libraty, museum, studio, 
hot-houses, conservatories, &c. This plan 
comprises an Italian garden, with raised 
terraces, fountains, and parterres, orna- 
mented by balustrading, vases, figures, and 
works of art ; with a casino at one end, 
and a conservatory at the other. The 
ground selected for the gardens is the spot 
above pointed out, as well adapted for 
them, which contains eighteen acres. The 
plan of the society appears to be well cal- 
culated to promote the study of botany in 
this country ; but I regret to notice that 
nothing is said in the prospectus concern- 
ing the admission of the public to the 
gardens. This, I conceive, is an indis- 
pensable requisite. 

The gardens of the numerous squares/ 
in the metropolis are not nearly so usefial 
as they might be, owing to the exclusive 
spirit in which they are managed. Why 
snould they not be opened at stated times 
to the pubUc generally, in the same way 
as the Temple and Lincoln's Inn Gardens ? 
Such a measure would be of great benefit. 
Gardens like those of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields or Russell Square miffht become 
pleasant places of resort to uousands of 
young people, who scarcely ever see a 
green field. I am aware that, these gar- 
dens being private property, and intended 
for the use of the mbabitants of the 
squares, this plan could only be carried 
into effect with the permission and consent 
of the parties interested: but I should 
hope there would be no obstacle on their 
part. The number of persons frequenting 
these grounds is very small ; those at pre** 
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s(^nt exclusively entitled to do so appear- 
ing to neglect them altogether. There 
need be no fear, T think, that this indul- 
gence, if granted, would be abased, or lead 
to the damage of the gardens. 

There has been much talk, lately, both 
in and out of Parliament, about providing 
places for the recreation of the people. 
Would Government object to pay a small 
sum for the purpose oi keeping in order 
all the gardens that might be thus opened, 
and for making seats and other accommo- 
dations for the public ; I should also like 
to see the Zoological Gardens, and all the 
exhibitions, opened to the public, gratui- 
tously, two or three times a year, on the 
anniversaried of great national events. 

The salubrity of the metropolis would 
be increased if tiie practice of interring the 
dead within its boundaries were aban- 
doned. For this reason, I rejoice to 
observe that the number of Cemeteries 
round London is rapidly augmenting ; 
and in a few years they wiU, I doubt not, 
entirely supersede vaults and churchyards, 
— a result highly desirable on many ac- 
counts. Of the moral benefits arising 
from the use of Cemeteries, and the admis- 
sion of the public into them, much might 
be said, — the advantages, in regard to 
health, must be obvious to all. The 
North London Cemetery, at Highgate, is 
perhaps the most beautifully laid out of 
any yet formed, although they are all 
admirable places. 

<Spit{t of 19t$;(obers« 

FRENCH EXPEDITION TOWARDS THE SOUTH 
POLE. 

Captain d'UrvilleIs well known to the 
world, and especially to the scientific 
world, as the commander of the expedition 
despatched, some years since, by the French 
government to the South Seas, in search of 
any traces that might yet exist of the un- 
fortunate La Perouse, and which traces a 
countryman of oui own. Captain Dillon, 
was fortunate enough, about the same 
time, to discover in the island of Vanikoro. 
He has recently been appointed to conduct 
another enterprise undertaken by the 
French government, principally for the 

Surpose of exploring tine extensive lands 
iscovered towards the south pole of the 
western hemisphere, and first described 
by Weddell. The pamphlet before us con- 
tains an official report from the comman- 
der to the minister of the marine, detail- 
ing his proceedings from the time of lea- 
vmg Rio Janeiro, Nov. 13, 1837, till his 
arrival at Valparaiso, on the 7th of April 
following. 
Proceeding through the Straits of Ma- 



gellan, a route so much bat so tmjus>tly 
dreaded, that Captain d'Urville recom- 
mends it from experience to vessels under 
600 tons in reference to doubling Cape 
Horn, the French commander steered 
direct for New South Shetland, and fell in 
with the first floating masses of ice on the 
16th of January, in the latitude of 59° 
30' south. In spite of extremely dense 
fogs, he reached, on the 22nd, the latitude 
of 64°, and, on the 26th, came in sight of 
the Orkney Islands, "whose dreary and 
moumfiil aspect exhibits a perfect image 
of chaos and desolation," and to the 
northward of which groupe the ships passed 
a whole week, partly employed in nydro- 
graphic observations. The first half of 
February was spent in attempts to discover 
passages through the barrier of ice which 
now opposed their progress, and in the 
course of these they were several times 
involved in dangers the most imminent 
and appalling. At length the obstacles to 
their passage southward ap|)eaTed so in- 
superable, that Captain a'Urville was- 
induced to renounce any fiirther eSorta for 
that purpose. 

"Wehad," says he, " passed a whole 
month, surrounded by ice night and day, 
and frequently by impenetrable fogs into 
the bargain ; we had followed the solid ice- 
bank for the space of nearly two hundred 
leagues, without finding any practicable 
channel, and that at the price oi numerous 
perils ; we had traversed without success 
all the points where Weddell asserted that 
he had found the sea open; the nights, 
which had already become long, rendered 
the navigation extremely precarious; last- 
ly, the crews of the two cutters, exhausted 
with fatigue and witii the cold and damp 
weather of this ice-bound region, could 
not think without a sort of mute terror of 
the prolongation of these hazardous at- 
tempts. To all these considerations, so 
poweriul of themselves, I had to oppose- 
but one motive, in realily very weak, smce 
it merely interested my self-love as com- 
mander of the expedition,— namely, regret 
to see aU my efibrts baffled in the 63d and 
64th degrees of south latitude, whereas 
my predecessors had advanced much far- 
ther ; joined to the certainty that, by pro- 
ceeding to the eastward of the Sandwich 
Islands, or to the westward of those of 
New South Shetland, I might rapidly reach 
the 69th, 70th, or 7l8t degree, as ^iscoe, 
Bellingshausen, and Cook, had done : but 
I withstood this temptation, convinced 
that the real object of our voyage was 
rather to ascertain how frir the observations 
of Weddell were founded, and his route 
practicable, than to approach a few de- 
grees nearer to the pole ; and, in this point 
of view, our errand was completely per- 
formed." 
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Having again explored the gronpe of 
the Orkney islands, Captain d'Urville 
steered for those of New South Shetland, 
and passed within two hundred fathoms of 
the uttle volcano on Bridgman's island, 
where the hoats were prevented from 
landing hy the fbry of the surf. He then 
^Urected his course toward '^ the southern 
regions of which mention is made in the 
accounts of those bold fishermen, who went 
to catch seals in the New South Shetland 
islands from 1820 to 1824, but of which 
we yet possessed no positive information 
either as to their form, their extent, or 
even their position." On the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, the ships came in sight of those 
mysterious regions, and spent eight days 
in tracing exactly their configuration for 
the space of nearly 120 miles, between the 
latitude of 639 and 64°. '' These lands, 
crowned by immense peaks, are covered 
with everlasting ice of indefinite thick- 
ness. But for the blackish rocks, left bare 
by the melting of the snow that bounds 
them towards the coast, it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish them firom the numerous 
ice-fields which accompany them. The 
principal of these lands was named Louis- 
Philippe's Land, in memory of the king 
who first conceived the idea of exploring 
these southern regions. 

The ships now pursued their course for 
the coast of Chili, but, during their passage 
thither, the scmrvy broke out on board both 
of them with such virulence, that, on their 
arrival in the road of Conception on the 
7th of April, the Zeiee had foity men inca- 
pable ot duty, and the AstrMble fifteen 
sick ; but, a change of diet on reaching 
land, speedily produced the most beneficiiQ 
effects. After a stay of nearly six weeks 
in the bay of Conception, as well for the 
recovery of the crews as tiie repair of the 
damages sustained by the ships among the 
ice. Captain d'Urville sailed in prosecution 
of the further objects of his mission. 

Capt. d'Urville concludes with feelingly 
expressing his regret at having been pre- 
vented from gaining for his crews the pre- 
mium which was offered. '^ Most assur- 
edly," he adds, ^^ the poor fellows laboured, 
and suffered, and deserved that reward a 
hundred times as much as if they had 
found the sea open, as Weddell pretends 
to have done; for, in this case, a fort- 
night's sail, exempt from any dangers, 
would have been sufficient to carry us to 
the 75th degree, and to bring us back 
again. Naturally unconcerned about the 
futore, the seamen cares little for money 
for its own sake ; our's, therefore, soon 
forgot the premium, after joking upon it 
for some days. But I have not forgotten, 
and never shall forget, the terrible trials to 
which I have exposed them." 



His report, dated on board the Jttrolabie^ 
May 25th, 1838, at sea, is accompanied 
with a plan of the tracks of the vessels 
among the ice from the 4th to the 9th of 
Febmary, and a chart of that portion of 
the coast of Louis-Philippe's Land, which 
he had an opportunity of exploring. 

Country Scene, 

I came unto a launde of white and green, 

So fkire one bad I never in been, 

Tbe ground was green, ypoudred with daiaie. 

The floures and the greves likewy. 

All gxeene and white, was nothing eles seen. 

There sate I downe among the foire flours 
And saw the birds trip out of hir hours. 
There, as they rested hem all the nigh^ 
They were so Joyful! of the dales light. 
They began of Male for to done honours. 

And the river that I sate upon, 
It made such a noise as it ron, 
Aooordaunt with the birdes armony. 
Me thought it was the best melody, 
That might ben yheard of any mon. 

Chaucer: The Cuckoo and the NighUttgale. 

Ancient Monumental Inscriptions. 

Sancta Maria, Virgo Virginum, 
Pray for the Soul of Jone Fynichum. 

St. Margarefs, Weetmiueter. 

Philip Lewis resteth under yis Ston, 

Tat in lun deseisyd the day Six and Twenty, 
With Agnes his wyC yat were both on, 
The 1400 yere of our Lord and seven and Fifty. 
St, Bartholomew the leu : Stone. 
Under this Ston William Waver doth ly, 
Cityzon, and Elizabeth his wyf hym by, 
He died the Eight, and she the Seventh day of Sep- 
tember, 
Leaving Gefl^y, Maiy and Ellin, thar Chfldren as I 

remember. 
Whose Sowls God reoeyve to favour and Pease, 
Wyth Joyes to lyve, that nevyr sail cease. 1409. 

" St. Bridgit—vulgo SL Bride, Fleet Street. 

AllTiatTAKIUS. 

Dry Rot. — For a century and a half our 
navy suffered from this infectious pheno- 
menon, which, it is now ascertained, may 
be counteracted by very simple means. 
A few years since, the expenment was 
made of sinking in salt water, the Eden, 
a ship that was absolutely covered with 
fungus, the certain indication of the com- 
mencement of the dry-rot. When raised, 
every appearance of the disease had va- 
nished ; she was sent to India, remained 
in that climate three or four years, then 
returned, and on examination, was found 
to be perfectly sound, and free ^om every 
symptom of the dry-rot. 

The British Museum, — The Museum, 
during the months of May, June, July, 
and August, will be open from 9 in the 
morning till 7 in the evening ; whereas, 
during the other eight months of the year, 
the establishment is only open until 4 
o'clock* 
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Favourites are like dyals, no longer lookt 
upon l^an whilst the son shines nppon 
them. — fVard't Dicary. 

New 2iealand Paper-lea/.^^The natives 
of New Zealand call a letter or paper 
Buka-Buka^ from the English word book^ 
a quantity of paper honnd together ; so, 
where paper has heen wanting to write a 
letter, the ample leaf of a plant has been 
used in New Zealand by Europeans, the 
white underside, even in its recent state, 
taking ink or diluted pigment extremely 
well; whence the modem name of the 
plant by the natives, Buka-Buka, 

Architectt* Fees, — Mr. Wyatt's charge, 
when consulted in his own house, we have 
heard it said, was ten guineas an hour: 
he seldom made a professional visit in the 
country under 100 guineas, travelling ex- 
penses included ; and his charges for plans 
&equently amounted to several hundred 
i^xmiSia.^^ Gardener* s Mttgazifie, 

Smurrels.'^ln Pennsylvania, a law for- 
meny existed, offering three-pence a-head 
for every squirrel destroyed ; and, in one 
year, (1749,) the enormous sum of ^^8,000 
was paid out of the treasury, in premixuns 
for the destruction of these depredators.— 
Dr. Btxehman ; Charlesworth's Magazine of 
NaturcU History. 

Xrear«f»^.— William the Conqueror, per- 
ceiving in himself a defect of learmng, 
exhorted his sons to gett itt, saying that 
without itt, a king was but a crowned 
asse. 

It was said of Lord Strafford, that hee 
could not have lived six montilis longer 
if hee had not been beheaded ; so said the 
physitians that opend himr-^Rev. J. Ward's 
Diary. 

Salmon.— Sir William Jardine has in the 
press a series of splendid illustrations of 
the Scottish Salmonida^ each of which will 
be the size of elephant-folio, so as to re- 
present the majority of the subjects of the 
size of life. 

^'fThole Dutie of 3/a».*'— Dr. Barrow is 
said to bee the author of the " Whole Dutie 
of Man," and other pieces usually ascribed 
to Sterne.— (We find this in the Diary of 
the Rev. J. Ward, who died in 1681 : it 
must be an interpolation, though not dis- 
tinguished as such ; seeing that Sterne 
was bom in 1713, or two-and-thirty years 
after the death of the Diarist.) 

Pipe-fish.^^lt has lately been ascer- 
tained that the male pipe-fish are not 
only destined as protectors of the eggs 
and of the birth, but have, for this pur- 
pose, a peculiar organ in which the eggs 
are deposited, developed, and hatched, and 
in which the tender young find sure pro- 
tection. This beautiful discovery is claimed 



by Eckstrom, the Swedish naturalist ; but 
Mr. Yarrell states the same discovery to 
have been made in 178^9 by an Engush- 
man named Walcote, who has recorded 
the fact in his unpublished manuscript* 

Temperature. — On May 5, in the New 
Kent Road, the thermometer placed in 
direct opposition to the rays of the sun 
rose to 1120 Fahrenheit; the perpendicu- 
lar thermometer was at 105° ; the one in 
the shade at 69°; and the night index 
sank to 46° ; making the very great dif- 
ference within 15 hours, of 66 degrees. 
Barometer, 29.85. 

*' The Father of English Geology."— We 
hear much of the utility and the import- 
ance of geology to national interests, and 
it is, moreover, one of the pet sciences of 
the day ; yet, we read in the Magazine of 
Natural History, that, from an annuity of 
jCIOO granted by the crown, Mr. William 
Smith, '"the Father of English Geology,* 
at three-score years and ten, draws his 
scanty support ; with no prospect of pro- 
ducing for the public advantage any part 
of that mass of information on practical 
applications of geology, which the experi- 
ence of fifty years has accumulated,-^ 
information, which, it may safely be as- 
serted, no other man can give to the 
world." 

Peter the Great.-^The Handelsblad of 
Amsterdam gives the following account of 
a goblet formerly used by Peter tiie Great, 
which was presented to the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Russia on his visit to the 
hut in which the Czar resided when he 
worked in the dock-yard at Saardam:— 
" The goblet is 142 years old, and is one 
of six which the Czar gave to the children 
of the widow with whom he lived in 1697. 
It had come into the hands of a labourer 
named Bes, employed in the dock-yard of 
Messrs. de Lange. This man gave it to 
the burgomaster, requesting that it might 
be offered to the Grand Duke, who ac- 
cepted it with'gratitude, drank out of it to 
the memory of his illustrious ancestor in 
the cabin he inhabited, and afterwards 
sent to the burgomaster a sum of 500 fiorins, 
to be given to the man who had preserved 
the relic." — Times. 

Praise of Ale. — Bishop Still was none 
the worse a divine for loving a cup of jolly 
good ale ; and, although he was Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, he seems not to have 
been over-fond of water : thus he sings : 

" A stoup of ale, then, cannot fail, 
To cheer both heart and soul ; 
It hath a charm, and without harm 

Can make a lame man whole. 
For he who thinks, and water drinks, 

Is never worth^a dump: 
Then fill your cup, and drink it up,-~ 



' May he be made a pump I' 
M 



ilter'9 Rural Sketches, 
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Birih'plaee of O'ConnelL'-liBAy Chat- 
terton notes: "about a mile before we 
reacbed Cahirdveen, we passed near an old 
mined boose, situated in a grove near tbe 
river. I was stmck with the lonely and 
sad air which pervaded the neglected 
place, and, as usual, I began to imagine 
and speculate, as to what kind of people 
had lived within those walls in the olden 
time. I wondered whether those beings, 
who had thought, and felt, and laughed, 
and wept under that old roof, had left any 
records of their existence, beyond the 
names which are probably inscribed in the 
neighbouring church-yard-i-whether the 
good or evil they had done, had produced' 
any effect on the surrounding country, 
where this old house seems to have been 
the principal place. As we passed the 
dilapidated gateway which led to the 
ruined mansion, the postboy drew up his 
horses, and said : ^ That is the house where 
Daniel O'Connell was bom.' My mental- 
questions were partly answered, and yet 
materials were furnished for far deeper 
and more important speculations." 

Tulip-growers, — The Tripets, grand- 
father, mther, and son, have been cele- 
brated for their taste for tulips, during a 
century past.— G'«r<fe»«*'# Magazine, 

The WwU in a Drop of Water.— -The 
microscope has shewn uiat a drop of 
water, Uiough it may appear to the naked 
eye to be perfectly clear, is perhaps 
swarming with living beings. According 
to Ehrenberg, a cubic-inch of water may 
contain more than 800,000 millions of 
these beings, estimating them only to 
occupy one-fourth of its space; and' a 
single drop, placed under the microscope, 
will be seen to hold 500 millions ; an 
amount, perhaps, nearly e^ual to the 
whole number of human beings on the 
surface of our globe ! 

To Improve Beer. — If it be ropy, draw a 
small quantity off, miiL with it some flour- 
mustai^ pour it back into the cask, and 
in a few days the ropiness will disappear. 
To give a full rich flavour to beer, when 
the casks are bunged down, put into each 
some wheat, in the proportion of four 
pints to a 50-gallon ca^k ; and, in twelve 
or fourteen months, thebeer will possess 
an inconceivably full, rich, mellow flavour : 
keeping for less periods of time will have 
little or no effect.— Railway Magazine. 

Degradation of a Knight. — ^In June, 1621, 
was executed, iii Westminster Hall, a very 
extraordinary sentence of degradation 
passed in Parliament on Sir Francis Mit- 
chell, knight, for the monopolies which 
had oppressed the inn-holders: his spurs 
were broken in pieces and Hirown away 
by the servants of the earl-marshaL, his 
sword broken over his head, and himself 



declared an errant knave. The king^at- 
arms sat, during the whole proceeding, at 
the feet of the lord-commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of earl-marshaL 

New Fro^.— Baron Balow-Rietk, of 
Stettin, is in possession of a very curious 
specimen of a frog, imbedded in yellow 
amber; which appears to be the only 
known instance oi an antediluvian amplu- 
bian being handed down to our time with 
its external characters. That this indi- 
vidual has not been imbedded in the amber 
by artificial means, appears evident from 
its differing specifically from all living 
ftogBi'*'Magazine qf Natural Hittory* 

Disinfecfion.^'FmxagaJdon with aromatic 
substances, as camphor, &c, is perfectly 
useless, only serving to conceal the smell, 
but having no influence either on it or tbe 
infectious particles. 

The British Army at present compre- 
hends, besides the militia, nin%ty-mne 
regiments of regolar infantry ;-thiee regi- 
ments of foot-guards ; a rifle-brigade and 
the Ceylon rifle regiment ; two West-India 
regiments; the royal regiment of artillery, 
and the corps of engineers and marines. 
- Pines.— The gigantic pines in the gar- 
dens of the Pemia Verde, at Cintra, were 
all planted by the hand of Don John de 
Castro, titr conqueror of Portagnese-Iiidia. 
He was born about the year 1500, bore an 
eccentric character, and would not allow 
any fruit-trees to be planted in the same 
gardens with his fiftvourite pines. These 
trees have now attained a great heigkfc, 
and produce numerous cones with per&ci 
seeds. A few years since, when L<»rdG, 
W. Russell was residing as British minis- 
ter at Lisbon, his Lordship's children 
collected a large quantity ot seeds from 
the pine-trees at Cintra, and forwarded 
them to Wobum, where several hundred 
plants were raised firom them, which have 
now attained the height of between two 
and three feet, and are dispersed through- 
out the different plantations.— Pia^/u«- 
fFobumense^ by the Duke of Bedford; 
Gardener* s Magazine. 

Mi8anthropy,'-^Th.oxif^ no man hates 
himself, the coldest among us having too 
much self-love for that, yet, most men 
unconsciously judge tbe world from them- 
selves, and it will be very generally found 
that those who sneer habituaUy at human 
nature, and affect to despise it, are among 
its worst and least pleasant sainpl^. 

Part II. of the Literary Wohld^ with 
Twelve Enoravinos, is now publishing, 
price lOd. 

LONDON : Published by GEORGE B£aG£R» 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitshbas 
ft Co. 76, Fleet Stceet, wbere Ol C 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

Year after year this beantiftLL country 
will become more and more interesting to 
Europeans, bnt especially as a field for 
British colonization ; and, notwithstanding 
some of the recent provisions have fallen 
short of the ex.pectation of their origi- 
nators, it is hoped that so desirable an 
object will hereafter be consummated in 
such a manner as ultimately to leave no 
room for regret at the delay. 

To Englishmen there can scarcely be 
said to exist a more interesting region 
npon the restless waters. These Islands 
are nearest to the antipodes of Great 
Britain ; they are also the nearest west- 
ward to Van Diemen's Land and Aus- 
tralia ; eastward to Chili, in South Ame- 
rica; and northward to the Friendly 
Islands and the adjacent clusters of Islands 
forming the great Polynesian Archipelago ; 
whilst their southward boundary is the 
unexplored waters of the Southern Ocean. 
Here is a wide field for British enterprise 

*In its detached position from the nearest 
continents. New Zealand resembles the 
British Isles. It resembles them in other 
niAtters of greater importance. Like them, 
surrounded by the sea, it possesses the 
same means of ready communication and 
of rapid conveyance, to all parts of its 
coast; and the same facilities for an 
eittensive trade, within its numerous bays 
a^d rivers. The temperature of the warmer 
latitudes in which it is placed, is in- 
fluenced, or regulated, as in Great Bri- 
tain, by the invigorating sea breezes, and 
the whole line of coast abounds with fish. 
Ixf addition to these natural advantages, 
the numerous harbours of New Zealand 
afford a safe and central rendezvous to 
the immense shipping trade of the whole 
Southern Archipelago; an expanse not 
less 'than 15,000 miles in circunnierence, 
studded with myriads of islands, many 
of them exceeung greatly, in size, the 
whole British Isles. 

Among the stupendous natural features 
of New Zealand, its vast forests are the 
most striking. One of these, a Forest of 
Coutdies^ is represented upon the annexed 
page. It is situated about forty miles up 
the Hokianga River, and within its re- 
cesses is buried a native village, which is 
the country residence of Patteoni, the 
chief of the district : here he plants his 
potatoes, comera, and maize, which arrive 
at a -perfection never before witnessed. 
The village lies about two miles firom the 
river ; and here H. M. S. Beagle halted on 
her way to the Bay of Islands^ and Mr. 
Earle, the ingenious draughtsman, made 
the sketch whence the engraving has been 



copied;* from a Series of spirited Sketches 
of New Zealand, lithographed in artistical 
style, by Messrs. Robert Martin & Co., 
Lonff Acre. 

The Cowries, of which this forest 
mainly consists, are very valuable as masts 
for ships: they are, in seamen's phrase, 
sticks of first-rate quality. They grow to 
an immense height withont a branch, and 
are the tallest trees in the island. 

It has been stated in the Qwtrterly Re- 
vieuf that the spars brought from New 
Zealand have been ^^ found on trial to be 
of equal gravity with Riga spars, and to 
possess a greater degree of flexibility as 
well as of strength, than the very best 
species of fir procured from the nori;h." 
" The wood of this tree," (the Cowry,) it is 
added, ^' is much finer grained than any 
timber of the pine tribe, and the trunks 
are of such a size as to serve for the main 
and fore-top masts of the largest three- 
deckers." In a note, it is said, '' the Prince 
Regent^ of one hundred and twenty guns, 
is supplied with them ; they have aJso been 
used m sea-going ships, and the reports of 
their qualities are most favourable." The 
sa^e writer also informs us that ^^the 
Cowry, though coniferous, is not allied to 
the pine tribe, but is a species of the genus 
which Rumphius describes under the name 
of DamTnara^ which affords the pitch or 
resin used by the natives of the Oriental 
Archipelago, and which is of a different 
genus from that tree which in India pro- 
duces the dammer." He asserts, however, 
that it is not very abundant in New Zea- 
land, its growth being confined, as fiar as 
our knowledge extends, to the northward 
of Mercury Bay on one side of the island, 
and the mouth of the WaOcato on the 
other. 

[The following account has been ex- 
tracted fix>m Mr. Lambert's work, on 
Pines: voL II. p. 65;] 

^^ The Dammara australis may be justly 
ranked as one of the finest timber trees 
which New Zealand produces, often arising 
to the amazing height of one hundred and 
forty feet, with a diameter, near the base, 
of four to seven feet. Its trunk is straight 
and even-grained, rendering it very useful 
for ship masts. The tree yields, both by 
incision and spontaneously, vast quantities 
of a pure and limpid resin, wmch soon 
hardens, on exposure to the air. An ex- 
tensive cabinet-maker has tried this resin, 
in varnishing, and declares that it is equal, 
if not superior, to the best copal varnish. 
This valuable resin is perhaps deserving of 
attention as an article of commerce* Vmr 

• Itia probable that the present state and people 
of New Zealand exhibit more nearly than any 
other, the condition of Britain when the Romans 
entered it nearly eighteen centuries since — Sharon 
Turner^t Hist. AnploSaxon*, vol. L p. 77. 
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tiie branoL represented in the plate (in Mr. 
Lambert's work) I am indebted to the 
friendship of John Dean Thompson, Esq., 
commissioner of the navy. It was bronght 
home by Captain Downie, nnder whose 
orders two sMps were sent by govenmient 
some time ago for the pnrpose of pro- 
cnring timber fit for ship-bnildmg. Captain 
Downie had the kindness to present me 
with a large mass of the Cowrie resin, 
contained in a box made of the timber, 
which in g^ain resembles the finest deal."* 

[We shall quote the description given by 
Mr. Yate, of the Kowdie, or Cowry, as he 
mentions some new particulars :] 

^^ The first tree which I shall notice is 
the Kanri (Dammara austrtUis^ or Pinu9 
Kauri). This tree is of the genns Pine^ 
and has attracted much of the attention of 
Europeans, on account of its magnitude, 
and me excellency of its wood ; answering 
every purpose of house-building, and being 
excellently adapted from its size, light- 
ness, and strength, for the topmasts of the 
largest East-Indiamen and men-of-war. 
It grows, in some of the forests, from 
eighty-five to ninety-five feet high, with- 
out a branch. The trunk of the tree is of 
immense girth, being sometimes twelve 
feet in diameter ; and when the bark and 
sap are removed, the circumference of the 
solid heart of the log is thirty-three feet, 
being a diameter of eleven feet. It will 
scarcely be believed, by an English timber- 
merchant, that I have measured a Kauri 
tree w^hose circumference was forty feet 
eleven inches, perfectlv sound throughout, 
the gam oozing out of it when the bark 
was woonded, as though it were a plant 
of only a few years growth. The sap of 
the Kauri, as indeed of every other tree in 
New Zealand, is the thickest on the 
shaded side; that is, on the south and 
south-west side, or that portion of the 
plant which faces the south or south-west: 
it is on that side, sometimes, seven inches 
thick; while the opposite sides, those 
facing the north and north-east, have only 
five inches of sap; and the heart, or solid 
part of the tree, is harder or more durable 
than the other side. The sap soon rots, 
being very succulent in its nature, and 
when stripped of its bark, is immediately 
preyed upon by a small brown worm, 
which reduces a great portion of it to 
powder. As a shrub, and during its youth- 
fel days, the Kauri is not very gracefiil ; 

- • ««l am indebted to my friend, John Barrow, 
Esq., Secretary to the Admiralty, for the foUowing 
statement of a comparison which he made between 
a piece of Cowrie and Riga iir. A piece of Cowrie, 
one-and-a-half inch square, three feet long, sus- 
pended ten inches from the end, bore the weight of 
Icwt. 2qr8. 151b8. at the other end, before it broke. 
The piece weighed 1 lb. lOoz. A piece of Riga fir 
bore the weight of Icwt. Sqrs. I libs. The piece 
weighed lib. 8ok." 



it is crooked and shapeless, and has a few 
long, narrow, pale green leaves, scattered 
here and there upon its branches; but 
when it comes to years of matori^, it 
stands unrivalled for majesty and beauty. 
Its top is crowned with the most splendid 
foliage, and its immense height raises its 
head far above the other trees of the 
forest, over which it stands the undisputed 
monarch, and affords, under its crown, an 
umbrageous retreat for many of the more 
humble plants. Its leaves are small, 
but very numerous, and not unlike those 
of the English box. The bark is thick, 
white, and smooth, and very soon hardens 
after the tree is cut down ; if not stripped 
a short time after it is felled the task be- 
comes difficult, from the pertinacity with 
which it adheres to the trunk. The wood 
is very light in its colour, is beautifiilly 
grained, planes up smooth, and otherwise 
works well. From the trunk of the tree 
oozes a gum, insoluble in water, and, I 
believe, in rectified spirits of wine ; also a 
kind of resin, which will answer the pur- 
pose of that useful article in ship-buUding. 
Both emit a strong, resinous smell: the 
gum is, however, very fragrant, and is 
chewed by the natives, for hours together, 
on account of the taste which it leaves 
i^n the tongue. The gum and resin 
diflRise themselves over the whole tree. 
The cone and the leaf are equally tinctured 
with it, and it may be seen exuding from 
the tips of the leaves on the lughest 
branches. This tree flourishes on the 
sides of steep hills and in the bottom of 
deep ravines, and always on a stlfi^ hard, 
clayey soiL The roots of the Kauri, as of 
every other tree in New Zealand, are very 
much upon the surface of the earth, with 
here and there a fibre striking deeply into 
the ground." 

(To be continued.) 



SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 

THE EVENING. 

The first double knock at the door after 
nine o'clock possesses a peculiarly nervous 
and thrilling sound to the mistress of the 
house, as it echoes along the hall and up 
the staircase, and more especially if all 
the candles are not lighted. A most un- 
genteel hurry then takes place — spills are 
at a premium, and the lights multiply with 
extraordinary celerity; while the hostess 
takes her place at the drawing-room door, 
and the daughters, (of course provided there 
be any,) give the last rapid glance at their 
preparations, and hastuy throw up the 
cushions of the sofa to see that nothing 
has been left underneath, then rapidly put 
tiiem down again, and finally each se 
remet in pontion^ with the celerity of the 
drab kerseymeres you sometimes see dis- 
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appearing at the wings as the cnrtain rises 
at the theatre for the commencement of a 
grand spectacle. And permit ns, reader, 
as we are on the subject, to give yon a 
gratuitous piece of advice : when you 
make a call at a house, never inadvert- 
ently turn up the sofa cushions, or you 
and your friends will be sure to be rendered 
uncomfortable, by an unexpected display 
of some ftinny object or another that *' the 
children must have hidden there." 

After the knock at the door and its 
answer, there is a momentary pause of 
intense anxiety; the new comers are 
taking coffee in the back parlour, or library, 
or study, or whatever name the small 
apartment that looks out upon the leads 
behind the dining-room is dignified by. 
Then a sweeping noise is heard coming up 
stairs, the door is thrown open ; there is an 
announcement — a smile — a hurried press of 
the hand — the introduction of a friend who 
was not invited, and the companv have 
begun to arrive. We have often thought 
when the lady of the house has swam up 
to welcome us, in all the pride of tulie over 
white satin, bibbity-bobbity gilt balls in 
her hair, and silk mittens worked with 
gold thread on her hands — we repeat, we 
have often thought what a difierent ap- 
pearance she made some seven or eignt 
hours before, when she donned a pair of 
old kid gloves, past cleaning even by the 
' entirely new process,' and began herself 
to du»t the lustres on the mantel-piece, for 
fear the servants should knock them ofi^ 
or wage equally destructive war against 
the little china teacups and stufifed-bird 
shades on the cheffonier. And yet this is 
but life, in its simplest and most natural 
antithesis. The glove that has pressed 
the hand of your beUe vcUseusey descends 
gradt^ally from the ball-room to the boxes 
at the theatre; from thence to the litter 
drawer of your dressing table, amongst 
faded flowers, old straps, emnty Circassian 
cream-pots, pieces of playbills, and worn- 
out razors; and finally the housemaid 
wears it to black the stoves in :— the dress- 
coat gradually comes into yotur office, and 
then to the cad that hangs about your 
chambers ; or, by reversing the scale, the 
ball bouquet of flowers, which some drunken 
old Irisnwoman has carried on her head 
through half the gin-shops in London, 
whilst wsdting for *the market,' rises to 
such value, that a single leaf presented to 
you by its last fisdr owner, puts your self- 
gratification on the high-ropes all the 
night. 

One of the most ludicrous solemnities in 
nature is the first quadrille of the evening. 
The mistress looks with a rapid and 9earch- 
ing eye round the room, and, having made 
sure there are enough, says she thimcs they 



may form a quadrille. Hereupon a signal 
18 dispatched down stairs for the gentleman 
who IS to preside at the piano, and a thin 
humble-looking man, something between 
one of Evans's waiters and an open-air 

Ereacher, with an oblong music-book under 
is arm, slides sideways along the room 
up to the piano, and drops down instinct- 
ively iipon the turn-about stool there 
placed for his reception. Then come the 
introductions—- the gentlemen bow, the 
ladies bend, the new acquaintances stand 
xm, the lady telegraphs to the pianist, and 
the business of the evening commences in 
earnest to Musard's Les Echos^ he Tete de 
Bronze, La Reine Victoria, or some other 
set, in which the best parts of the last new 
opera are absolutely twiddled away to 
nothing. 

Le Pantalon begins, and is marched 
through with becoming solemnity ; but the 
first confusion commences, when the side 
couples attempt to perform UEte, No- 
body ever knows who is to begin — ^for the 
first two bars all stand stock still, and at 
the commencement of the third, every body 
rushes forward at once, to make up, we 
suppose, for their prior apathy ; and then, 
after divers hesitations and acquiescing 
bows, it falls into the regular train. La 
PotUe passes on smoothly enough, unless 
you have the misfortune to be dancing op- 
posite some Goth who persists in perpetrat- 
ing the exploded dos-d-dos, which, from 
your want of practice in its too elegant 
and intricate manoeuvres, leads you into all 
its comic concomitant concussions— there's 
alliteration for you, an' you will. Then 
comes Le Pastordt — ^that terrible g^auntlet- 
running affair which drove some humane 
dancing master of other days to invent La 
Tremiae for the benefit of the timid. Poor 
young men ! how very intelligent their 
countenances are, as they march up twice 
and retire again all by themselves ; and 
how glad they seem at ^ hands four round ;' 
tour d quatre, I think we called it, when we 
learnt dancing in our early days at a 
ladies' school, into which sanctuary our 
tender age admitted us — ^happy privilege 
of little boys ! Shenstone could define 
ladies' characters, (or at least he said he 
could), by their handwriting : we, for our 
parts, can read gentlemen's dispositions 
by their conduct in Pastorai, The cou- 
rageous set about it as bold as brass, just 
as if they were merely dancing to them- 
selves before a looking glass: the vain 
*do their steps' wit^ one hand hanging 
listlessly down, and the other playing with 
theur watchguard ; and the timid endea- 
vour to get through it, either by the cow- 
ardly subterfiige of turning the ladies 
round with both hands, staring hard at 
some invisible object between the window- 
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enitains, or pretending to smile at 
body they do not see. La Finale puts an 
end to their labours ; they bow and offer 
their arms ; walk after one another like 
the functionaries of Constance on the plat- 
form in the Jewess, or the peasants in the 
Sonnambula ; and then deposit the ladies 
where they took them from. During all 
this time, however, the street-door knocker 
has had a perfect fit of what we should 
denominate cold shivers, if we were not 
sure that the constant rapping must raise 
its temperature nearly to white heat. The 
company is arriving fast— the rooms are 
running over — fresh introductions are 
taking place, and the quadrilles begin 
again, and so continue without intermis- 
sion for three or four sets. At last a va- 
riation in the amusements takes place, 
and murmurs expressive of a desire for 
silence are heard ; hush-ush-sh-h ! a lady 
is going to sing. The man at the piano 
gives up his seat at this intelligence, and 
vanishes away — where, we know not, nor 
could we ever make out, unless he sinks 
into the carpet in company with the bottle 
and wine glass he keeps under the instru- 
ment for his refreshment ; certain however 
it is that he disappears in most pantomi- 
mic style, music-book and all, and ^the 
young lady that sings' takes her place at 
the piano. All is still as she plays the 
chords of the key she is about to indulge 
in ; she then finds the music stool is too 
low, and twists it higher; after this she 
plays i^e chords again, and, having asked 
some young man to turn over the leaves 
for her, e^e bursts out into ' Come per me 
tereno^* or some other of the hundred and 
one Italian airs that run the round of all 
our parties, with as many difierent empha- 
ses and intonations. Amongst our English 
vocal exhibitions, the ^ Wreath of Roses' 
has been worn a long time ; the ^ Love of 
Amelie' has been sufficiently tested ; the 
vocal powers of Farinelli are gone by; 
and ^ A'ancis the First' has returned to his 
' old house at home.' 

"Will you take your partner for the 
waltz V* says the hostess, as the applause 
dies away on the finish of the song. Of 
course, if you are a waltzer you will, and 
take your place at the side of the room, as 
the pianist, who has again appeared most 
magically, commences the Rosa or Phi- 
lomelen. A waltz is never established 
without much hesitation as to who shall 
go first, and an extraordinary propensity 
to transfer the preceding to some other 
couple. 

All this goes on with occasional varia- 
tions until supper-time, and then a new 
world opens on you. We Uke to see a long 
glittering array of plates, glasses, and de- 
canters ; (of course with their accompany- 



ing delicacies, and not a mere display of 
cut-glass and parsley — splendid starvation 
as we ma^ call it,) and our eyes brighten 
at the rehef afforded at intervals by some 
prettv device in barley-sugar ana trifle, 
which the silly people from the country 
think it a pity to demolish, just as if it 
was put there for anything else. As the 
repast advances, the gaiety progresses 
also; the young ladies begin to laugh 
aloud, and pull French cracker bonbongy 
and read the mottoes, and then blush and 
crumple them up ; but they do not throw 
them away for all that: and the young 
gentlemen take ^a little wine' wiui the 
said young ladies, which, in the total, 
amounts to a great deal ; and whisper com- 
pliments and all sorts of other nice things, 
and engage themselves for the Spanish 
dance a^r supper, and flirt, and talk, and 
begin to think what a pleasant evening 
It is. 

The most agreeable period of the whole 
party commences mo«t decidedly when the 
people begin to think of going away ; for 
then all stiffness and formality cease, and 
you are enjoying vourself in reality. But 
what indeflBitigable dancers you do meet 
with sometimes ! we have seen them dance 
about in every quadrille the whole evening, 
and at last, when the poor man at the 
piano has been sitting qmetly for a quarter 
of an hour, fondly calculating on a cessa- 
tion of his laboTurs, they (the dancers) start 
up, and in the most serious manner in the 
world, ask you to help to make up a set for 
the Lancers I Albert. 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 
(Continued from page 102J 
It was in the year 1815, at Salem, that 
he began this Herculean task, and finished 
it in two years. The Commentary, which 
exceeds the original in extent, kept pace 
with the Translation ; but, whilst the pub- 
lication was in hand, his alterations and 
additions were so numerous that it might 
almost be considered a new draft of the 
work.*— I have heard it said that La Place, 

* The only attempts that have been made in 
England to gmpple with the great work of La Place, 
are,— 1. 'An Elementary Treatise upon Analytical 
Mechanics, being the First Book of the M^canique 
Celeste of La Place ; translated and elucidated with 
Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. John TopUs, B.D., 
London. 1814.' 8vo.— 2. ' Elementary Illustrations 
of the Celestial Mechanics of La Place, [by Thomas 
Toung, M.D.] London. 1821.' 8vo— 3. * A Trea- 
tise on Celestial Mechanics, by P. S. La Place; 
translated firom the 'French, and elucidated with 
Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. Harte, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Part First, Book 
First, 1822. Book Second, 1827. Dublin.' 4to. 

It is highly honorable to the sex, that the best, 
may I not say the only, Exposition of La Place's 
work that has appeared in England, is from the pea 
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to whom Dr. Bowditch sent a list of errors, 
(which, however, he never had the grace to 
acknowledge in any way,)* once remarked, 
^ I am snre that Mr. Bow&tch comprehends 
my work, for he has not only detected my 
errors, but he has also shewn me how I 
came to fall into them.^ 

The manner in which he published this 
work affords a striking illustration of the 
spirit of independence, which was a pro- 
minent feature in his character. He nad 
been frequentlv solicited and urged by his 
numerous wealthy friends, and by eminent 
scientific men, and formally requested by 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, to permit them to print it at their 
expense, lor the honour of the country, 
and for the cause of Science. He was well 
aware, however, that there was not suffi- 
cient taste in the community for such stu- 
dies to justify an enterprise which would 
involve a great outlay, and, as he thought, 
would bring him under pecuniary obliga- 
tions to others. I recollect conversing 
with him once on this subject, when he 
said to me, in his usual ardent way, ^^ Sir, 
I did not choose to give an opportunity to 
such a man (mentioning his name) to point 
up to his book-case and sa^, ^ I patronized 
Mr. Bowditch by subscribing for his ex- 
pensive work,'— not a word of which he 
could understand. No : I preferred to wait 
till I could afford to publish it at my own 
expense. That time at last arrived ; and 
if, instead of setting up my coach, as I 
might have done, I see fit to spend my 
monev in this way, who has any right to 
complain ? My children I know will not." 

Tne first volume of the work was pub- 
lished in the year 1829, the second in 1832, 
and the third in 1834, each volume con- 
taining about a thousand quarto pages. 
The fourth volume was nearly completed 
at the time of his decease. He persevered 

of a female, the accomplished Mart 8omervili:.e, 
wife of Dr. Somerville, of Chelsea Hospital. The 
Edinburgh Review said of her work, entitled *The 
Mechanism of the Heavens,* * This unquestioDably is 
one of the roost remarkable works that female intel- 
lect ever produced, in any age or country ; and with 
respect to the present day, we hazard little in saying 
that Mrs. Somerville is the only individual of her 
sex in the world who could have written it.' 

* This, possibly, may have been an inadvertence, 
or the letter of acknowledgment may have miscar- 
ried on the way. It is certain that his widow re- 
ceived 'the son of the American mathematician with 
great kindness and consideration, when, in the year 
1833, he went to Paris to pursue his medical studies, 
carrying out with him the second volume of his 
father's work. He was immediately invited to a 
splendid toirSe, and on entering the brilliant saloon, 
filled with the savane of France, he was unexpect- 
edly greeted by seeing on the centre table, — the only 
thing on it, — ^the identical volume which he had 
brought over with him — a delicate compliment which 
none but a graceflil French woman would have 
thought of paying. Madame La Place subsequently 
sent to Dr. Bowditch a noble colossal bust of her 
husband. 



to the last in his labours upon it, i 
the copy and reading the proof-sheets in 
the intervals when he was free from pain. 
The last time I saw him, a few days pre- 
vious to his death, a proof-sheet was lying 
on his table, which he said he hoped to be 
able to read over and correct. 

The publication of the book proved, as 
he anticipated, and as I have already men- 
tioned, a very expensive undertaking, it 
being one of the largest works, and most dif- 
ficult of execution, ever printed in America, 
and, at the same time, one of the most 
beautiful specimens of typography. 
* Though it met with more purchasers 
than the author ever expected still Uie 
cost was a heavy draught upon his income, 
and an encroachment on his little pro- 
perty. Yet it was cheerfully paid; and, 
besides that, he gladly devoted his time, 
his talents, and, may I not add, his health 
and his life, to the cause of science and the 
honour of his native land. That work is 
his monument. Si numufnentum queeris^ 
aspice librum* He needs no other monu' 
ment ; and, at the same time, it is the most 
precious and honourable legacy that he 
could bequeath to his children. 

Among the numerous services which Dr. 
Bowditch rendered to the cause of good 
learning and the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, after he came to Boston, was the 
deep and active interest which he took in 
the Boston Athensenm. When, in 1826, 
the Perkins family, in that liberal spirit 
which has ever characterized them, gave 
to the Atheneeum sixteen thousand dollars, 
on condition that an equal sum ahotnld be 
raised from other sources, Dr. Bowditch 
exerted himself to the utmost to accom- 
plish the object. Many of the best friends 
of the institution thought the enterprise a 
hopeless one, and were indisposed even to 
nuuce an aUempt to raise the amount. 
But Dr. Bowditch said, ^ It is a good thing, 
let us try it ; if we fail, we fail in a go^ 
cause.' He called personally on many in- 
dividuaLs to solicit subscriptions, and, chiefly 
in consequence of his exertions, the addi- 
tional sum of twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars was raised. 

The permitting the books to be taken 
out of the library was another measure 
proposed and effected by him. Strenuous 
opposition was made to it ; but he believed 
and said that the circulation of the books 
would make the library ten times more 
usefiil, and he persevered till he accom- 
plished the measure. It wus always a fa- 
vourite object with Dr. Bowditch to render 
books easily accessible to those who wanted 

* I have ventured to alter a little, and apply to 
Dr. Bowditch the well-known epitaph on Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, beneath the dome of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London: — 'Si momvmbntvm QUiBBis, cix- 

CVMSPICB.' 
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them, and could make a good lue of them. 
He doubtless remembered the difficulties 
under which he laboured in early life for 
want of books, and was disposed to obtain 
for others the advantages which had been 
extended to bimselfl 

Immediately after his election as Trus- 
tee of the Atkeneram, in 1836, Dr. Bowditch, 
perceiving the paucity and poverty of the 
scientific departoient of the library, which 
might all be put into one small compart- 
ment— -^«?«9» tote domus rkedd componitur 
ffiia, '-^declared that ^ it was too bad, and 
a disgrace to the institution and to Boston.' 
He accordingly set about supplying the de- 
ficiency, by coUectiug subscriptions for this 
express purpose. With this sum were 
purchased the Transactions of the Royal 
Societies of London, Dublin, and Edin- 
bm*gh, of the French Academies and In- 
stitute, of liie Academies of Berlin, Got- 
tingen, St. Petersburg, Turin, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Stockholm, and Copenhagen ; 
forming, as Dr. Bowditch once told the 
librarian, ^the most extensive and com- 
plete collection of philosophical uid scien- 
tific works in America.' 

Dr. Bowditch also took a deep interest 
in the * Boston Mechanics' Institution,' 
which was established in 1826, and of which 
he was elected the first President, January 
12, 1827. Ii^ l^^^ moi'e than a thousand 
dollars were subscribed for the purchase of 
philosophical apparatus, chieny through 
nis infinence witn nis fiiends, and he headed 
the list with the sum of one hundred dollars. 
On resigning the Presidency, in 1829, he 
was elected first honorary member of the 
institution. 

Dr. Bowditch was likewise an honorary 
member of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association. On the 3rd of 
April, a Eulogy on their departed asso* 
eiate was pronounced before tnat body by 
the author of this Memoir, on which day 
the flags of all the shipping in the port 
were hauled to half-mast by direction of 
the Boston Marine Society, of which he 
was likewise a member. 

In delineating the character of Dr. Bow- 
ditch, it deserves to be mentioned, first of 
all, that he was eminently a self-taught 
and self-made man. He was the instructor 
of his own mind, and the builder up of his 
own fame and fortunes. Whatever know^ 
ledge he possessed, — and we have seen 
that it was very great, — ^was of his own 
acquiring, the froit of his solitary studies, 
with but little, if any, assistance from 
abroad. Whatever eminence he reached, 
in science or in life, was the product of his 
untiring application and unremitting toil. 
From fis youth up, he was a pattern of 
industry, enterprise, and perseverance, 
suffering no difficulties to discourage, no 
disappointments to dishearten him. 



Within a few ye«rs, a very interesting 
work has been published in England, under 
the patronage of the Society for the Dif- 
fiision of Usefiil Knowledge, entitled 77ke 
PurttUt tf Knowledge under Dificuliiet. 
Dr. Bowditch deserves a place in that 
work, if any man does, and had he died 
before its appearance, he would, unques- 
tionably, like our countryman fVaE^lin, 
have occupied a prominent chapter. We 
sometimes hear persons say, how mudi 
thev would do, if they only had the means 
and the opportunities ; but almost any 
body can work with means and opportu- 
nities. It is theprivilege and characteristic 
of genius to work without means, to be 
great in spite of them, to accomplish its 
object in the face of obstacles and diffi- 
culties. 

It would be interesting and instructive^, 
had we space for it, to dmw a parallel and 
contrast between the lives, characters, and 
scientific attainments of Franklin and 
Bowditch, unquestionably the two greatest 
proficients in science that America has 
produced. Both rose firom obscm-e situ- 
ations in hmnble life, and fi'om the straits 
of poverty. Both left school at the age 
often years, to assist their ikfliiers in 
their shops. Both had an early and 
passionate love of reading, and the vigils 
of both often ^^ prevented the morning." 
Both had the same habits of indusby, 
perseverance, and temperance. The con- 
trast between their cnaracters would be 
still more striking than the resemblfutce. 
(To be eontinued.) 



COPPER MINES.— No. I, 

BY R. W., GENT. 

Few books of a popular character have 
been written upon mining ; so that per- 
sons have rarely the means of acquiring 
any information as to the nature of mines, 
the modes by which ores are extracted 
firom the earth, or the preparations which 
they undergo prior to their being brought 
to a state of use. The most superficial 
knowledge of these things would have de- 
terred many firom speculations, which 
experience has proved they ought to have 
avoided ; and to which they were lured by 
a phantom engendered by their cupidi^ 
and magnified by their ignorance. 

Every one knows that the metallic sub- 
stances chiefly in use are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and tin. Of these, the 
two former have never been found in any 
parts of Great Britain in sufficient quan- 
tity to warrant a continuance of opera- 
tion ; although, in the county of Wicklow, 
enough pure gold was discovered, about a 
century ago, to induce Government to ex- 
pend no small sum in ascertaining .the 
probability of its being extracted to ad- 
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vantage; and the writer of this statement 
has seen a piece of native gold from 
Wicklow as targe as half a walnnt : but 
the mine was closed after being worked 
.a few years, during which it is said that 
the profit was not equal to the expense of 
operation. 

Of silver, perhaps, no mine has been yet 
discovered m this country where that 
mineral exists in a pure state : it is fre- 
quently found mixed with other metals in 
no inconsiderable proportion, though not 
in sufficient quantity to justify its being 
separated by uie furnace. 

Copper is found in Ireland, North 
Wales, Staffordshire, and Cornwall, and 
is associated with rocks of different kinds, 
as also with clay slate. 

As the grain, or layers, of all rocks run 
east and west, so the veins of copper are 
always found to run in the same direction ; 
except where the uniformity of the earth 
has been destroyed by volcanic convulsion, 
or other disruption, occasioning transverse 
fissures, or turning the direction of the 
stratum. These interruptions are of a 
very partial nature, when compared with 
the great extent to which the veins of 
mineral are believed to run, supposing 
their course could be pursued ; but it ge- 
nerally happens that either a mountain, a 
bog, a river, or an arm of the sea, is found 
to intervene, and preclude the conti- 
nuance of research. 

The veins of copper differ so much, that 
it would be impossible to name any ^- 
mension which could be adopted as an 
average of their width or thickness. A vein 
at its commencement is often no thicker 
than the blade of an ordinary knife ; but, 
upon being pursued it is found to increase, 
sometimes gradually, sometimes suddenly, 
in size, until it sweus to a width of several 
feet, and not unfrequently as much as 
forty or fifty feet. A vein of magnitude 
is termed a lode, or leading vein, from 
which minor ones diverge at different 
intervals and angles, but having all more 
or less the same direction ; and it is ob- 
servable that the course of minercd veins 
is seldom uniform for any continuance. 
They vary as they proceed as well in qua- 
lity and richness as in bulk, exhibiting 
ore occasionally in beds (or, as thej are 
termed, bunches), without which the ex- 
cavation would be frequently not worth 
pursuing ; for the chief expense of niiTiing 
consists in the removal of the stone, or 
other hard substance, in which the mine- 
rals are embedded, and which varies in 
proportion to the density of such sur- 
rounding matter. Sometimes, a miner 
considers himself remunerated by working 
at lOff. per fathom, or six feet, or even 
less, whust the almost incredible sum of 



.9^400 has been known to be paid for 
working through an exceedingly hard 
stone uie same distance; and it is ob- 
vious, that, unless the substance snrronnd- 
ing the ore be occasionally removed, the 
operations in a mine could not be pro- 
longed, because tibe ore would not eon- 
tiuue within reach. And it not unfre- 

auently happens, that, prior to the aben- 
onment oi a mine, or where the labourers 
are paid not in proportion to their labour, 
but in proportion to the quantity of ore they 
extract, this is actually the case. Succeed- 
ing adventurers have Uien the unprofitable 
task of extracting stone, at a great outlay 
before such mine can be again rendered in 
a proper working condition. 

in mining districts, the existenee of 
copper is often presumed from some acci- 
dental circnmsitance i such as when in the 
digging of a trench, or the removing of 
stone, some fragment is observed to ex- 
hibit verdigris or other coppery indication, 
generally very slightly, but enough to 
stimulate an adventurous person to pursue 
it. In some places, the same mineral is 
denoted bv a green appearance on the 
surface of rock or stone, sufficient to 
tempt a partial excavation by way of ex- 
periment. But indications, though occa- 
sionally very extensive, are not unfi«- 
quently very delusive; for a small portion 
of black oxide of copper is capable of ting- 
ing a large surface of ground. 

Symptoms of copper often occur in situ- 
ations ill adapted ror experiment, such as 
the middle of a perpendicular cli£^ or on 
the sea shore, near low water mark. In 
such event, it is usual to examine the ground 
attentively, eastward or westward, with a 
view of finding some other indication in 
the direction in which the vein may be 
supposed to run. If such indication should 
be met with, it will be, probably, in a 
situation where the same objection would 
not be offered against excavation; in 
which case, a shidt is sunk accordingly, 
and, if no such indication should occur, it 
is then the usual practice to fix upon 
some spot which appears most eligible 
in point of locality, and, (as far as sup- 
position can go,) upon the same stratum 
tor the sinking of a shaft by way of ex- 
periment. AU these points are left to the 
discretion of the person to whom the 
mining operations are confided, and who 
is called a captain ; of which species of 
agent there are, in large mines, generally 
three or four at least ; of whom, those 
whose attention is confined to the work- 
ings in the mine, are called '^ underground 
captains," and those to whom devolve the 
higher duties of experimental research 
upon the surface, are termed ^* grass 
captains." 
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The sinking of a shaft is effeeted by 
making an aperture in the gronnd about 
six feet across, and as near sqnare as may 
be, which the miner continues to sink, in 
the daily and hourly expectation of ar- 
riving at the vein whose supposed exist- 
ence had tempted the excavation. If he 
should be fortunate enough to find it at a 
reasonable and proper depth, it then re- 
mains to be considered in what manner it 
ought to be treated; in other words, 
wl^ther its appearances are sufficiently 
promising to justify Airther toil and ex- 
pense, and if tney do, whether it ought to 
be worked to the east or to the west, &c. 

If, on the other hand, he should not 
Hucceed in striking upon the point he had 
been in quest of, (after arriving at a depth 
at which it is reasonable to suppose the 
ore ought to be met with,) it then remains 
to be considered, whether the shaft has 
not been sunk too far to the north or 
too much to the south, so as to have 
missed the vein ; and in such case, a ctoss- 
cut is generally ordered in each of those 
directions, to a distance beyond which the 
vein could not be supposed to lie ; and if, 
in so doing, no indications of copper 
should be foxmd, the earth is pronounced 
to have been proved, and it is concluded 
that the lode does not run in that di- 
rection. 

SECTION OF A MINE. 




EaplamUion. 

The buildings 'represent the houses in which the 
steam-engines are fixed for working the pumps and 
drawing up the ores from the different levels ; the 
two perpendicular lines represent the shafts through 
which the ore is brought to the surface ; the hori- 
zontal lines represent the passages by which the 
miners pass to ^the different veins of the ore, and 
convey it to the shafts ; the narrow diagonal lines 
represent veins of tin. 

A shaft; is, in appearance, very like an 
ordinary well, from which excavations are 
described as having been made to the north 
and south, at a certain depth, called cross- 
cuts; these being of sufficient width to 



enable two men to work abreast, and 
about five and a half or six feet in height. 
If the ground be not hard, and the expense 
of excavating be consequently not great, 
such experimental excavations or cross- 
cuts are fi'equently continued to the dis- 
tance of two or three hundred feet, so as 
to prove the ground — during which the 
most minute variations in the strata are 
noticed and scrutinized ; and if any pro- 
mising symptoms present themselves,trans- 
verse sections are immediatelv commenced 
in pursuit of them, both to the right and 
left, or, in other words, to the E. and W., 
following the course of the strata to which 
the excavation described had been in an 
opposite direction. A working which had 
proceeded to the extent before-mentioned, 
(and wbdch may be called, quite incipient,) 
would require about eighteen workmen, 
fourteen of whom -would be let up and 
down by a windlass, at the opening or 
mouth of the shaft, by buckets, which would 
be also used in the transmitting of the ex- 
cavated matter, or earth. Of these men, 
two would be employed in each, driving 
fi'om the cross-cut; two, in wheeling 
the excavated matter fi'om them to the 
bottom of the shaft; one, in filling the 
buckets firom the barrows, and two at the 
windlass ; making altogether (as there 
must be a day set and a night set) eighteen 
hands. The instance before us, (if the 
details of it be summed up,) supposes a 
shaft or well, six feet square, to have been 
sunk perpendicularly about thirty or forty 
feet ; at which depth the writer has sup- 
posed passages to have been made fi*om it, 
branching N. and S. ; with a view of di- 
viding the strata, so as to cut or intercept 
any vein of ore which may have been run- 
ning with it E. and W. These passages, or 
drivings, the writer supposes to have been 
continued for about forty f5eet each way ; 
that at such distance one of them has been 
discontinued, and that the other has ar- 
rived at what is termed a lode. He sup- 
poses this lode, or vein, to have been imme- 
diately pursued by fi'esh drivings E. and W., 
branching off firom the original driving, 
which was N. and S. ; and thus he has en- 
deavoured to give to the reader some idea 
of the commencement of a mine. Hitherto 
the operators have beeu working without 
any other air than what has been admitted 
through the perpendicular shaft ; but it is 
to be observed, tnat, as the excavation pro- 
ceeds, such air becomes more and more 
rarefied, until, upon commencing transverse 
drivings to pursue the lode, the men are 
no longer able to work ; and, in addition to 
their own personal and physical disabili- 
ties, they find that the candles will not 
continue to bum ; so that there becomes 
an absolute necessity for firesh air. In 
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ttiis dilemma, air is generally introduced 
by the sinking of another shaft over the 
spot where the transverse excavations 
commence ; for air (though it may continue 
sufficiently strong in a direct line for a 
long distance,) becomes very much attenu- 
ated by the turning of a comer, which 
seems to shew th^^t air is by no means so 
perfect a fluid as is generally thought. 

Where a rise for fiiis purpose is imprac- 
ticable by reason of water, or too great a 
mass of superincumbent ground, or any 
other cause presenting difficulty, air is in- 
troduced by means of pipes, which, at the 
mouth of the shaft, are fiimished with a 
sort of windsail; and in mines where air 
has to be introduced by pipes for a con- 
siderable distance, it becomes necessary to 
have it propelled by pumps or bellows. 
(To be continued.) 

THE COURT OF KING JAMES THE FIRST, 
BY BISHUF GOODMAN. 

[This work consists of two volumes of 
Memoirs and Letters illustrative of the 
history of one of the most attractive pe- 
riods of our history, — the reign of James I.; 
and of the personal history of the most 
distinguished characters in the court of 
that monarch and his predecessors. The 
MS. of the Memoirs is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford ; it is attributed 
to Bishop Goodman, on the authority of a 
memorandum inserted in it by Bishop 
Barlow, and upon conclusive internal tes- 
timony. The Letters which form the 
second volume, have been collected from 
various depositions, and supply a general 
illustration to the Memoirs. The Bishop 
appears to have been one of the most in- 
teresting characters of his very stirring 
times: his uncle was the celebrated 
Dr. Gabriel Goodman, forty years Dean 
of Westminster, and one of the translators 
of the English Bible. His father resided 
in Denbighshire, where our author was 
bom, in 1583. By the influence of his 
uncle, young Goodman was sent at an 
early age to Westminster School, where 
he had the good fortune to be educated 
under the celebrated historian Camden, of 
whom he has preserved some interesting 
notices in these volumes. In 1600, he re- 
moved to Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
in 1606 obtained the living of Stapleford 
Abbots, in Essex. By aid of good patron- 
age, and some celebrity as a preacner, he 
was appointed in 1617 to a canonry at 
Windsor ; in 1620 to the deanery of Ro- 
chester ; and in 1625 he was made Bishop 
of Gloucester. An earnest and zealous 
supporter of the church, he soon drew 



upon himself the hatred of the Puritan 
party so that we find Bastwick, Burton; 
and PrT^nne petitioning the king against 
him, ^^ tor that he had, at his proper cost, 
(as they expessed it,) re-edmed and re- 
paired &e high cross in the town of Wind- 
sor, near the royal castle ; and on one side 
thereof caased a statue, or picture, about 
an ell long, of Christ hanging upon the 
cross, to be erected in colours, with this 
inscription over it in gold letters — Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex JtuUeorum; and on the 
other side thereof, the picture of Christ 
rising out of his sepulchre." Another 
charge was for erecting an altar, and 
causing to be made new altar-cloths, 
pulpit-cloths and cushions, with crucifixes 
engraven on them, for his cathedral church 
at Gloucester. There were divers other 
offences alleged in the petition, which 
King James scarcely noticed. But the 
Bishop was less fortunate in a quarrel 
with Archbishop Laud, in the important 
convocation of 1640, when Goodman was 
committed to the Gate-house, ultimately 
became very popular, and was suspended 
by consent ot both houses of parliament. 
It must, however, be coi^essed that the 
Bishop was somewhat papistical in his 
views, and in these Memoirs even advo- 
cates auricular confession. In 1643, he 
was plundered bv the rebels, and the chief 
part of his books and papers dispersed. 
During the great rebellion, he lived in 
obscurity in Qie parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, and employed his time in 
frequenting the Cottonian Library, at 
which period these Memoirs were undoubt^ 
edly composed. In 1650, he printed an 
Account of his Sufferings ; and in 1653, a 
theological work, which he dedicated to 
Oliver Cromwell. For several years during 
the latter part of his life, Goodman had 
becfn in habits of intimacy with the cele- 
brated Francis a S. Clara, a Dominican 
ftiar of great learning and moderation, 
whose real name was Christopher Daven- 
port. He was chaplain to Queen Henri- 
etta, and afterwards to Catharine, Queen 
of Charles II. In his company, Goodman 
died in January, 1655, and was buried in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster ; " leaving 
behind him," says Wood, ^'the character 
of a harmless man ; that he was hurtftil 
to none but himself; that he was pitiful to 
the poor, and hospitable to his neighbours." 
He bad designed to bestow his books on 
Chelsea College, but they were eventually 
given to Trinity College, Cambridge: he 
left his papers for publication, but they 
were subsequently lost and dispersed; 
among other things, he had written a 
History of the Church of England, as set- 
tled by law ; and he had puUished a work 
entiUed The Fall of Man, 1616 and 1684. 
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There is no evidence of malignity or party 
spirit in the Memoirs before ns ; &e author 
speaks affectionately andgratefolly of King 
James, his '< old master ;" and he praises 
Land and others who were uncharitable to 
him. Nor was his goodness confined to 
paper : he was a great benefactor to the 
school of his birth-place, as well as to his 
church ; and he liberally encouraged Sir 
Hugh M iddleton's design of bringing the 
New River water to London; "a work 
beset with as many difficulties," says 
Lloyd, " as bringing the waters of Bethle- 
hem to David." The account which the 
Bishop has here left us of many secret and 
intricate passages of his times, is instruc- 
tive and amusing, and illustrative of some 
nice points of hwtory ; whilst the supple- 
mentary volume of letters is one of the 
most interesting collections it has lately 
been our good fortune to peruse : and, it 
must be confessed that our literature has, 
during the last thirty years, been profusely 
enriched with personal history, from the 
national archives, as well as from private 
sources. The specimen before us has been 
ably edited by Mr. J. S. Brewer, M.A. of 
Queen's College, Oxford ; the volumes are 
plentifully, yet not uselessly, illustrated 
with notes ; and, as the work is entitled to 
a place in every good library, it is embel- 
lished with weU-engraved portraits of 
Elizabeth and James, and a few of their 
most celebrated contemporaries. In short, 
the book is, altogether, very inviting : its 
autobiographical interest must be univer- 
sally acceptable. From such a work it 
would not be difficult to cull many bean- 
ties ; but we must be content with a few,] 

Queen Elizabeth's Dancing, 
As for the Queen's private dancing when 
Sir Roger Aston had occasion to speak 
with her, I wonder why he does not rather 
insist on the famous dancing in the enter- 
tainment of Dnke Prusiano, about two 
years before the Queen's death, when the 
French King, Henry the Fourth, matching 
with a daughter of Florence, many nobles 
of Italy came to attend her to Paris ; and 
when the soleninity of the marriage was 
past, Duke Prusiano,* a very courteous 
and brave nobleman, did resolve to come 
oyer to see England, and to come in a pri- 
vate way. Our ambassador in France, 
hearing thereof, gave notice to our sec- 
retary, who acquainting her majesty there- 
Mdth, order was taken that one should 
come in his company, to be a spy upon 
him, to know his lodgings and to discover 
his person. The duke (as the fashion was) 
came to the court upon a Sunday, to see 
the Queen go to the chapel. The Queen 

• Virginio Orsini, Duke of Bracoiano, first cousin 
of Marie de' Medici. 



having notice of this, and knowing him by 
one that stood next to him, as^me came 
by took some occasion to call the lord 
chamberlain, as I take it, to tie her shoe- 
strings, or to do some such like office ; and 
there making a stay, she took the duke by 
the hand, who followed her into the privy 
chamber. She did then graciously use him, 
and after feasted him, and gave him great 
entertainment, which was very well taken 
by the French King and Queen : and then 
did the Queen dance a galUard very comely, 
and like herself, to shew the vigour of her 
old age. He that would relate those private 
dancings should not have forgotten this, 
so famous and so weU known ; for even 
the Italians did . then say that it was a 
wonder to see an old wpman, the head of 
the church, being seventy years of age, to 
dance in that manner, and to perform her 
part so well* This had been fitter to be 
related than the private dancing before 
Sir Roger Aston, or the dancing in Suffolk- 
house with Symons. 

Camden, 

I did once write to Mr. Camden Claren- 
cieux the herald, that in regard he had 
written the Ufe of Queen Elizabeth, he 
could not but have many records which he 
had not mentioned, and I did desire him 
to make me his heir of these records. I 
was the rather encouraged to make this 
request, because I was his scholar, and my 
fatnerf had recommended him to be school- 
master in Westminster, and had put him 
upon the studies of antiquity, and had 
bought him books and gave him books 
only for that purpose; and it was my 
uncle who bare his charge when he travel- 
led through to write his Britannia, as he 
himself mentioneth in that book. Mr. 
Camden returned me his answer, that I 
should have had them with all his heart, 
but that Archbishop Bancroft had pre- 
vented me ; and he dying, left all to his 
successor Archbishop Abbot, who did pro- 
mise Mr. Camden to make use of them in 
print; but he never did, and, as another 
archbishop t told me, they were all kept 
and preserved in an upper chamber over 
the gate as you enter into Lambeth House. 

So there were some records, especially 
concerning the church ; and if there had 
been any such records burnt, certainly f 
should have found some memorial of Ihem 
in Sir Robert Cotton's library, where I was 
a diligent student some twenty-six years 
since. 

* De Beaumont mentions her giving a great ban> 
quet at Richmond to the Duke of Nevers ; and that, 
after dinner, she opened the ball with him, in a gal- 
liard, which she danced with wonderful agility. — . 
Von Raumer'8 Hist, of XVI. Cent. ii. 180. 

t Godf. Goodman, he was Dean of Westminster. 

i Probably Laud. 
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[One of the gems of the work Im Sir 
Walter Raleigh's tonching and pathetic 
letter printed in the second volume, for 
which the Editor is indebted to the Warden 
of All-Sonls College, in Oxford. This 
document at once determines the mnch 
vexed question whether or not Sir 
Walter did attempt to stab himself in the 
Tower.— &e T)ftkr'9 Raleigh^ p. 438.] 

Sir fVaUer Rawleigh to hi9 fVife^ after he 
had hurt htnuelf in the Tower, 
Receive from thy nnfortanate husband 
these his last lines, these the last words 
that ever thou shalt receive from him. 
That I can live to think never to see thee and 
my child more, I cannot. I have desired 
God and disputed witibi my reason, but 
nature and compassion hath the victory. 
That I can live to think how you are both 
left a spoil to mv enemies, and that my 
name shall be a dishonour to my child, 1 
cannot, I cannot endure the memory 
thereof: unfortunate woman, unfortunate 
child, comfort yourselves, trust God, and 
be contented with your poor estate : i 
would have bettered it if I had enjoyed a 
few years. Thou art a young woman, and 
forbear not to marry again: it is now 
nothinff to me; thou art no more mine, 
nor I tiiine. To witness that thou didst 
love me once, take care that thou marry 
not to please sense, but to avoid poverty, 
and to preserve thy child. That thou didst 
also love me living, witness it to others ; 
to my poor daughter, to whom I have 
given nothing ; for his sake, who will be 
cruel to himself to preserve thee. Be 
charitable to her, and teach thy son to love 
her for his father's sake. For myself, I 
am left of all men, that have done good 
to many. All my good turns forgotten, 
all my errors revived and expounded to all 
extremity of ill ; all my services, hazards, 
and expenses for my country, plantings, 
discoveries, fights, councils, and whatso- 
ever else, maUce hath now covered over, 
I am now made an enemy and traitor by 
the word of an unworthy man ; he ham 
proclaimed me to be a partaker of his 
vain imaginations, notwuhstanding the 
whole course of my life hath approved 
the contrary, as my death shall approve 
it. Woe, woe, woe, be unto him by whose 
falsehood we are lost ! he hath separated 
us asunder ; he hath slain my honour, my 
fortune ; he hath robbed thee of thy hus- 
band, thy child of his father, and me of 
you both. Oh, God I thou dost know my 
wrongs: know then, thou my wife and 
child; know then thou, my Lord and 
King, that I ever bought them too honest 
to betray, and too good to conspire against. 
But my wife, forgive tiiou all as I do; 
live humble, for thou hast bal a time also. 



God forgive my Lord Harry,* for he was 
my heavy enemy. And lor my Lord 
Cecil, I mought he would never forsake 
me in extremity ; I would not have done 
it him, God knows. But do not thou know 
it, for he must be master of thy child, and 
may have compassion of him. Be not 
dismayed that I died in despair of 
God's mercies ; strive not to dispute it ; 
but assure thyself that God hath not left 
me, nor Satan tempted me. Hope and 
despair live not together; I know it is 
forbidden to destroy ourselves, but I trust 
it is forbidden in this sort, that we destroy 
not ourselves despairing of God's mercy. 

The mercy of God is immeasurable, the 
cogitations of men comprehend it not. 
In the Lord I have ever trusted, and I 
know that my Redeemer liveth : far is it 
from me to be tempted with Satan ; I am 
only tempted with sorrow, whose sharp 
teem devour my heart. O God, that art 
goodness itself, thou canst not be but good 
to me ! Oh, God, that art mercy itself, thou 
canst not be but merciful to me ! 

For my state is conveyed to feoffees, to 
your cousin Brett and others ; 1 have bat 
a bare estate for a short life. My plate is 
at gage in Lombard Street : my debts are 
many. To Peter Vanlore, some ^600. 
To Antrobus as much, but Cumpson is to 

?ay «e300 of it. To Michael Hext,t ^1(H). 
o George Carew, ^100. To Nicholas 
Sanders, ^100. To John Fitz-James, 
^100. To Mr. Waddom, ^100. To a 
poor man, one Hawker, for horses, ^70. 
To a poor man, called Hunt, £20. Take 
first care of those, for God's sake. To a 
brewer at Weymouth, and a baker for my 
Lord Cecill's ship and mine, I think some 
^80 ; John Renolds knoweth it. And let 
that poor man have his true part of my 
return from Virginia; and let the poor 
men's wages be paid with the goods, for 
the Lord's sake. Oh, what will my poor 
servants think at their return, when they 
hear I am accused to be Spanish, who sent 
them, to my great charge, to plant and 
discover upon his territory ! Oh, mtolerable 
infamy ! Oh, God ! I cannot resist these 
thoughts ; I cannot live to think how I am 
derided, ti) think of the expectation of my 
enemies, the scorns I shall receive, the 
cruel words of lawyers, the infamous 
taunts and despites, to be made a wonder 
and a spectacle ! Oh, death ! hasten thee 
unto me, that thou mayest destroy the 
memory of these, and lay me up in dark 
forgetfulness. Oh, death ! destroy my 
memory, which is my tormenter; my 
thoughts and my life cannot dwell in one 
body. But do thou forget me, poor wife, 
that thou mayest live to bring up thy poor 
* Cobham. 



t Hickes. 



Lodge's must. iii. 21ft. 
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child. I recommend unto yon my poor 
brother, A. Gilbert. The lease of Sanding^ 
is his, and none of mine ; let him have it, 
for God's canse ; he knows what is due to 
me npon it. And be good to Kemis, for he 
is a perfect honest man, and hath mnch 
wrong for my sake. For the rest, I com- 
mend me to them, and them to God. And 
the Lord knows my sorrow to part from 
thee and my poor child ; bnt part I mnst 
by enemies and injuries, part with shame 
and triumph of my detractors ; and there- 
fore be contented with this work of God, 
and forget me in all things but thine own 
honour, and the love of mine. I bless my 
poor child, and let him know his father 
was no traitor. Be bold of my innocence, 
for God, to whom I offer life and soul, 
knows it. And whosoever thou choose 
again after me, let him be but thy politique 
husband ; bnt let my son be thy beloved, 
for he is part of me, and I live in him, and 
the difference is but in the number, and 
not in the kind. And the Lord for ever 
keep thee and them, and give thee comfort 
in both worlds ! • 



THE LIFE AND CORRE8FONDENCB OF 
M. O. LEWIS. 

[We resume our notice of this enter- 
taining work, with a few quotations from 
the collected pieces.] 

The following is the original version of 
the ballad of " Crazy Jane," copied from 
a MS. in the handwriting of the author : 

"CRAZT JANE. 

Stay, fair maid ! On every feature, 

Why are marks of dread imprest f 
Can a wretched, helpless creature 

Raise such terrors in your breast f 
Do my frantic looks alarm you ? 

Trust me, sweet, your fears are vain : 
Not for kingdoms would I harm you — 

Shun not then poor Crazy Jane. 

Dost thou weep to see my anguish ? 

Mark me, and escape my woe : 
When men flatter, sigh, aqd languish. 

Think them false— I found them so ! 
For I loved, oh ! so sincerely. 

None will ever love again ; 
Yet the man I prized most dearly 

Broke the heart of Crazy Jane. 
Gladly that young heart received him, 

Which has never loved but one ; 
He seemed true, and I believed him — 

He was false^ and I undone I 
Since that hour has reason never 

Held her empire o'er my brain. 
Henry fled ! — with him, for ever, 

Fled the wits of Crazy Jane. 

Now forlorn and broken-hearted, 

Still with frenzied thoughts beset, 
Near the spot where last we parted, 

Near the spot where first we met, 
Thus I chant my lovelorn ditty. 

While I sadly pace the plain ; 
And each passer by, in pity, 

Cries ' God help thee, Crazy Jane !' " 

• Contemporary copy, transcribed from Serg. Yel- 
verton's collection in All-Souls. Marked MS. 16, 
18, fol. 100, b. 



The ballad has been wedded to music 
by several composers ; but the original 
and most popular melody was by the cele- 
brated Miss Abrams, who introduced and 
sung it herself at fashionable parties. 
After the usual complimentary nibntes 
from barrel-organs, and wandering dam- 
sels of every degree of vocal ability, it 
crowned not only the author's brow with 
laurels, but also that of many a youthfril 
beauty, in the shape of a fashionable hat, 
called the " Craztf Jane hat:' 

" The Castle Spectre:' 

The terrors inspired by the spectre were 
not confined to pmry-lane; but, as the 
following anecdote shews, on one occasion 
they even extended considerably beyond 
it. Mrs. Powell, who played Evelinas- 
having become, from the number of repre- 
sentations, heartily tired and wearied with 
the character — one evening, on returning 
from the theatre, walked listlessly into a 
drawing-room, and throwing herself into 
a seat, exclaimed, " Oh, this ghost ! this 
ghost ! 'Heavens ! how the ghost torments 
me!" 

"Ma'am?" uttered a tremulous voice, 
from the other side of the table. 

Mrs. Powell looked up hastily. " Sir ! " 
she reiterated in nearly the same tone, as 
she encountered the pale countenance of 
a very sober-looking gentleman opposite. 

" What— what was it you said, madam ?" 

"Really, sir," renlied the astonished 
actress, " I have not the pleasure of— M^hy, 
good heavens, what have they been about 
in the room?" 

"Madam!" continued the gentleman, 
" the room is mine, and I will thank you 
to explain—" 

"Yours!" screamed Mrs. Powell; 
" surely, sir, this is Number 1." 

" No, indeed, madam," he replied ; 
" this is Number 2 ; and really, your lan- 
guage is so very extraordinary, that — " 

Mrs. PoweU, amidst her confusion, could 
scarcely refrain from laughter. "Ten 
thousand pardons ! " she said. " The 
coachman must have mistaken tiie house. 
I am Mrs. Powell, of Drury-lane, and 
have just come from performing the * Cas- 
tle Spectre.' Fatigue and absence of 
mind nave made me an unconscious in- 
truder. I lodge next door, and I hope 
you will excuse the unintentional alarm T 
have occasioned you." 

It is almost needless to add, that the 
gentleman was much relieved by this ra- 
tional explanation, and participated in the 
mirth of his nocturnal visitor, as he po- 
litely escorted her to the street door. 
"Good night," said the still laughing 
actress ; '♦ and I hope, sir, in fiitnre, I shall 
pay more attention to number me" 
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[Here is one of Lewis's ** unpublished 
pieces:"] 

THK SCYTHE OV TIME. 

Blest was their way, Youth hail'd the hours, 
In warbling numbers, over flowers. 

Like bird of summer sky ; 
While as a dew-drop that's still bright, 
Lingers in violet-bell, the light 

Beam'd A:om Love's bashful eye ; 
Hand press*d in hand, they pass'd along. 
Youth with Love still blending song ; 

And, oh ! he vow'd in truth, 
All changeftil skies he would deride, 
If with him Love would still abide. 

Such was thy theme, fond Youth ! 
Now both, it seems, had heard or read 
Of Time, but how could either dread 

A bugbear neither knew ? 
Besides Love boasted spells, whose power 
Full well could guard his fairy bower ; 

Be sure Youth thought so too. 
Indeed, the elves did frankly own. 
That oft as by them Time had flown, 

To banish every care. 
His glass Love stole, while Youth combined 
To cheat their foe, who oft did find. 

Much mischief planning there. 
Then, too. Youth told how by Love's hand 
Time's scythe was wreath'd like fairy wand, 

So gay with bud and flower ; 
As life's enchantments meant to aid. 
Instead of warning how they fade 

With Time's untarrying hour. 
How long 'twas thus their lot to rove, 
Could neither tell, gay Youth or Love, 

Or how the bright hours flew ; 
(And who could ever tell the hours 
If Love intwined Time's scythe with flowers ? 

Ah I none that Youth e'er knew.) 
But as we know life's fairest day. 
Like all fair things, will pass away, 

And best of friends must part ; 
So when his last those flowers to view, 
And o'er departed Youth to strew, 

Love wept with all his heart. 
Reflection, who, in tranquil ceU, 
Oft welcom'd Time, and prais'd him well. 

Love to console, drew nigh, 
To hear him call old Time his friend, 
Who much had taught him to amend — 

'Twere well had Youth been by. 
" Henceforth," he said, " at Honour's shrine 
Esteem must rear, and Friendship twine. 

The hues of Youth's bright way. 
So shall Time spare Love's fairy bowers. 
And his rough scythe be wreathed with flowers, 

£*en in life's winter day." 



Napoleon. — Of the divorce of Josephine 
there cannot be two opinions, unless crown- 
ed heads have peculiar laws for themselves. 
Still, there is so much of frolic and naivete 
in Napoleon's first interview with Marie 
Louise, that we cannot forbear quoting it. 
The programme of the etiquette having 
been drawn up according to the ancient 
usages of France, it was observed to the 
letter; the Emperor himself alone in- 
fringing it in the following manner. When 
he was informed that the bride was only a 
few leagues firom Soissons, he called to his 



head valet. Constant, to order the Httle 
caliche, and then dress him carefully, but 
h&stily ; a little piece of vanity perhaps 
induced him to throw over all the grey coat 
which he had worn at Wagram. Accom- 
panied bv Murat, he secretiy left the park 
at Fontambleau, got into his caleche, which 
had no arms on it, and was attended by 
servants out of livery. He passed through 
Soissons, and reached Courcelles at tibe 
moment when the Empress' courier was 
securing horses. Napoleon and his bro- 
ther-in-law left the carriage, which drew 
up to one side, and as the rain fell in tor- 
rents, they sheltered themselves under the 
porch of a church. They there awaited 
the Empress' carriage, and no sooner did 
it stop for horses, than Napoleon darted 
towards it. The chamberlain recognised 
him, and, not being in the secret of the 
incognito, hastened to let down the steps, 
loudly announcing the Emperor. Napo- 
leon, however, was too cpick for him ; he 
clambered into the carnage without the 
aid of the steps, and, throwing his arms 
round Marie Louise, repeatedly embraced 
her. She, who was not prepared for such 
a meeting, struggled and screamed, till the 
Queen of Naples, who was in the carriage 
with her, called out, '^ Why. Madam, it is 
the Emperor," at which information she 
would have fallen upon her knees, but he 
prevented her by another kiss, and gave 
orders to drive on.'^Fareign MmUfdy Re- 
view, 

Napoleon's definition of a page may 
perhaps be verified in more countries than 
one. The education of those of the Tui- 
leries being debated in fall council. Colonel , 
d'Assigny was appointed their sub-gover- 
nor, ^^ because," said Napoleon, "you arc 
too easy, or rather too mdulgent, for the I 
office of head-governor. A page is as 
malicious as a monkey, as mischievous as I 
a school-boy, as choleric as a turkey-cock, ' 
as dainty as a cat, as giddy as a May-fly, 
as idle as a marmot, and as vain as a pea- 
cock. Ah! ah! you do not know tnem 
as I do !" The whole council burst into a 
laugh. ''Yes," continued the Emperor, 
'' it is as I have the honour to tell you, and 
therefore do I wish to keep a tight rein 
over them." — Ibid. 

When M, Arago rises, the whole cham- 
ber is in an attitude of curiosity, attends, 
and is silent. The spectators lean forward 
to see him. His stature is tall, his hair 
curling, and his fine ''meridional" head 
sways the assembly. There is in the mus- 
cular contraction of his temples a power 
of will and reflection which manifests 
a superior mind. Utterly different fit)m 
those orators who talk about everything, 
and do not know three parts of what they 
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say, M. Arago speaks only on qnestions 
be has prepared, combining the attraction 
of knowledge with the interest of the cir- 
cnmstance. Thus, bis disconrses possess 
both generality and actuality, and are ad- 
dressed at the same time to the reason and 
the passions of his andience. Scarcely 
does ne enter upon a subject, bnt be con- 
centrates upon himself every look. He 
takes (if I may be allowed the expression), 
he takes science between his bands, strips 
it of its asperity and technical forms, and 
renders it so neat and so perceptible that 
the most ignorant are delighted to see and 
comprehend it. His animated and expres- 
sive pantomime adds to the effect of the 
oratorical illusion. There is something lu- 
minons in his demonstrations, and scintil- 
lations of liglit seem to sparkle forth from 
bis eyes, his lips, and the tips of bis fingers. 
He cuts his speeches by pointed interrup- 
tions which defy all answers; or by 
piquante anecdotes which are well con- 
nectedwith his subject, and adorn without 
encumbering it. When be confines himself 
to the narration of facts, his eloquence has 
but the natural graces of simplicity ; but 
when confronted with science, he deeply 
observes her to visit her secrets, and to re- 
produce her wonders ; then his admiration 
oegins to clothe itself in splendid language, 
his voice becomes animated, his words ac- 
quire a colouring, and his eloquence is as 
great as his subject. — From 7Vmon'« Etudes 
sur leg Orateurs^ by De Cormenin ; trans- 
lated in The Times, 

Hyacinths,- The oldest hyacinth now 
known, is supposed to be ^^the King of 
Great Britain,' which, when first brought 
into fashion, was sold at from one to two 
thousand guilders, about ^100 to ^200 
for a single root. The Dutch florists have 
nearly two thousand varieties ; and in the 
vicinity of Haerlem, whole acres are de- 
voted to the cultivation of hyacinths. — The 
Flower-garden, 

Coffee, — The annual consumption of 
coffee in Europe has been estimated at 
110,500 tons ; of which it is calculated 
that 10,000 tons are consumed in Britain 
alone. — Tropical Agriculturist, 

The Mangostan is described by Dr. Gar- 
cin as the most delicious of all the East 
Indian fruits ; he says that a great quantity 
of it may be eaten without inconvenience, 
and recommends it as the only firuit that 
sick people may eat of without inconveni- 
ence. It is about the size of an ordinary 
orange, of a delicious flavonr, partaking of 
the strawberry and the grape.— ill^/»/o«A. 

The Mango, — The flavour of the Red 
Fowls Mango is sweet, rather luscious, 
highly perfumed, with a decided taste of 



turpentine^ bat diffbsed in a most admir- 
able proportion, so as to produce a very 
agreeable and novel effect upon the palate. 

Cricket is now much played in Scotland, 
although, a few years since, it was un- 
known there. The finest cricket-ground 
is at Edinburgh. 

Purple Flame, — The ancients tested in- 
digo by throwing it upon live coals, when, 
if genuine, '4t yieldeth a flame of most 
excellent purple." 

The Restoration, — In the park of the late 
Lord Grenville, at Dropmore, is a young 
oak tree, with this inscription ; we believe, 
never before printed: 

This Tree, 

rais'd from an acorn 

of the oak which shielded 

Charles at Boscobel, 

is placed and cherished here 

as a Memorial, 

noi of his preservation, 

but of the re-establishment 

of the ancient and free monarchy 

of England, 

the true source of hei prosperity 

and glory. 

Gent, Mag, Feb, 1838. 

Bookes are the rivers of paradise water- 
ing the earth ; the dean of Herman nmk- 
ing the valleys fertile ; the arke preserv- 
ing the manna-pot and Moses' tables; 
the monuments of ancient labours; the 
baskets keeping the deposited reUques of 
time, so as nothing is lost ; a magazine of 
piety and arts. A souldier without arms 
mav bee valiant, but not victorious; an 
artisan without bis instruments may bee 
skillfiil, but not famous; Archimedes is 
knowne by his spheare and cylinder; a 
preacher without books may have some 
zeale, but little knowledge to guide it. 
St. Faule himselfe, although so inspired, 
found as much wante of his bookes as of 
his cloake in winter. To aime at learn-> 
ing without bookes is, with the Danaides 
to draw water in a sive." — Sermon^ 1603. 

The population of Ireland amounted, in 
1731, to 2,010,221 ; in 1791, to 4,206,602, 
being an increase of 1^ per cent, per an- 
num : in 1821, to 6,801,827, increase 1| 
per cent, per annum : in 1831, to 7»767,401, 
increase 1^ per cent, per annum; and, 
in 1834, to 7,943,960, increase | per cent, 
per annum. Supposing the population 
to have increased smce 1834, at the same 
rate as between 1821 and 1831, it would 
now amount to 8,523,7^ ; while the po- 
pulation of Great Britain, supposing the 
same rate of increase to have taken place 
there, would be 18^226,725,— Second Report 
of the Commissioners of Railways in Ireland, 

^/»«Ae«.— -Southey, in his Omniana, has 
a facetious fancy, that triumphant genenUs 
in Rome wore rouge to imitate blwes. 
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Siammering^ (says Coleridge,) is some- 
times the cause of a ptin. Some one was 
mentioning in Lamb s presence the cold- 
heartedness of the Duke of Cnmberland, 
in restraining the Duchess in rushing up 
to the embrace of her son, whom she had 
not seen for a considerable time, and in- 
sisting on her receiving him in state. 
" How horribly cold it was," said the nar- 
rator. " Yes," said Lamb, in his stutter- 
ing way, " but you know he is the Duke 
of Cu'Cum-beT'landJ* 

Hatching Chickens, — It is stated that the 
hens which are hatched in Egypt by arti- 
ficial heal^ will rarely sit upon their eggs, 
and on this account only fetch half price. 
—Gent, Mag. "Ecce" Pall Mall Exhibi- 
tion. — By the way, a waggish friend, at 
our elbow, suggests '* Ecce" to be the root 
of "Exhibition." 

Tea in Japan, — Between the hamlets of 
Ivafaja and Susuda, on the banks of the 
Ohomura, large quantities of tea are culti- 
vated, and entire fields are planted with 
tea shrubs symmetrically arranged. These 
shrubs are idso abundant in the environs 
of Nagaraki, but they are not there formed 
into regular plantations ; they are either 
scattered in clusters over the plains, or 
are used as hedges to divide fields.— &'^ 
bold* a Voyage au Japon ; Athenamm* 

FFoed-engraving, — Mr. Jackson, (in his 
work on t^is art, just published,) makes 
the golden age of Wood-engraving com- 
mence with Albert Durer j but in the 
Atheneeum it is shewn that the art|had 
more probably begun with the unknown 
artist who executed the cuts for Breyden- 
bach's Travels, when Albert was but a 
boy. Mr. Jackson appears to be more 
correct in stating Albert to have been 
*'the greatest promoter of the art of 
wood-engraving, towards the close of the 
fifteenth, and in the early part of the 
sixteenth, century; not, however, as is 
generally supposed, from having himi^lf 
engraved the numerous wood-cuts which 
bear his mark, but from his having thought 
so well of the art as to have most of his 
gnreatest works engraved on wood from 
drawings made on 3ie block by himself." 

London Gardens, — In former times, there 
was not a continued street of buildings be- 
tween the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, as now there is, but much vacant 
space of fields and open grounds between ; 
and so as not being paved, the way was 
often bad to pass, and was not paved any 
further than from Temple Bar to the Sa- 
voy, till the reign of Elizabeth, when Sir 
Robert Cecil building a very fair house 
beyond the Savoy, at Ivy Bridge, levelled 
and paved the highway near adjoining. 



Within the compass of one age, Somerset 
House and the buildings were called coun- 
try-houses; and the open places about 
them were employed in gardens for profit ; 
and also many parts within the ci^ and 
liberties were occupied by working gar- 
deners, and were sufficient to furnish the 
town with garden-ware ; for then but a 
few herbs were used at tiie table in com- 
parison to what are spent now. — Stow, 

Enormous Camphor^frees, — In the valley 
of Sonogi, in Japan, is a camphor-tree, 
the hollow of which will hold fifteen indi- 
viduals with ease. It still bears strong 
and vigorous branches, and an immense 
head of thick verdure. A poor old man, 
who resides in a hut just by. and lives on 
the charity of visitors, to whom he recounts 
the legends of this wonderful tree, gpravely 
tells Siem that it grew firom the staff of 
the philosopher Kobodarsi. M. Siebold 
does not think it improbable that the tree 
may have existed since the time of that 
sage, the close of the 8th century ; for 135 
years ago, when visited by Kaempfer, it 
was as law and as hollow as it is at 
present. There is another camphor-tree 
at Woda, of nearly similar dimensions, the 
hollow of which serves as a shrine, or 
chapel, for one of the Japanese deities. 

fVellington and Napoleon, — Our " Grand 
Duke" is likely to have ^' as many lives as 
a cat," (Lit, Gazette) thanks to the Lon- 
don publishers. Napoleon has long en- 
joyed such fame ; and we perceive by the 
Athenaum^ that B^ranger has generously 
set ^^a poor fellow," Pierre I^ronoi, to 
write a Life of Napoleon^ in which task 
Beranger is to aid him, not only with his 
pen, but his name. ''• Owing to this," adds 
the Atfienatan correspondent, ^' the book- 
sellers have consentea to give 50,000 francs 
for the work, which is to be completed in 
eighteen months; and nothing could in- 
duce Beranger to accept one sous of it." 

Goldsmith, — Not long ago we met an 
elderly lady at dinner, since dead, who 
told us that an acquaintance of hers had 
been flogged by Goldsmith when he was 
usher at Peckham-school.'— 6r«it^ Mag, 

Foote was once met by a friend in town, 
with a young man who was flashing 
away very brilliantly, while Foote seemed 
grave:— "Why, Foote," said hia friend, 
" you are flat to-day ; you don't seem to 
relish wit /"— " D— n it," said Foote, " you 
have not tried me yet. Sir." 

The Literary World, Part II. with 12 
Engravings, price \Qd, is now publishing. 
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This handsome strnctnre is from the 
design of Messrs. Cockerell and Tite ; and 
is " fairly allowed to possess mncb that is 
striking' in character, and to present a 
happy combination of simplicity and orna* 
ment, solidity and decoration." It has a 
sonthem aspect, and faces the Lothbnry 
side of the Bank of England: it has a 
frontage of seventy-nine feet, and is up- 
wards of ninety in depth, and thirty-eignt 
feet to the top of the principal cornice, or 
fifty-five to that of the balustrade. 

The peculiarities of the above design are 
very striking, and are cleverly described 
by the architectural critic of this year's 

VOL. I. M 



Companion to the Jlmanac. One of these 
features is that the windows are set within 
compartments, the spaces between which 
assume the appearance of slightly project- 
ing piers, whicn have horizontal rustics in 
courses of unequal breadth, placed alter- 
nately. The ground-floor windows are 
broader than the upper ones, their divisions 
being formed by slender, bronzed metal 
standards, partaking of the form of slight 
candelabra. The upper windows have 
narrow upright panels along their sides, 
which correspond with the side divisions 
of the lower windows. These panels are 
filled with fasces, and other symbolic oma- 
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ments, in very low relief. The entabla- 
ture breaks over the extreme piers, which 
O'ect beyond the general face of the 
ding, and are snrmoanted by two 
female figures in a sitting attitude — that 
at the east end representing the City of 
London, and the other the City of West- 
minster. These statues, which were ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Nichol, are very important 
features in the design, and are happily 
and conspicuously placed. The upper story 
or attic is not the least excellent portion 
of the composition : the style of decoration 
is here carried on by the space between 
the windows being rusticated with vertical 
as well as horizontal joints ; whilst the 
plain surface above the windows serves, 
in some degree, as a broad zone, or en- 
tablature to this story of the building. 
Although subordinate to the olher, the 
cornice to this attic gives expression and 
dignity to the whole fa9ade. 



MR. SPIFF'S JOURNEY TO ASCOT 

RACES. 
Mr. Octavius Spiff was a pale yonng 
gentleman of three and twenty, having 
light hair, a doughy face, no eyebrows; 
being short-sighted, and standing six feet 
one. His acquaintances called him *' a 
lawyer's clerk: " his friends said he was 
•' studying the law ; " and he did not 
contradict it when he heard it affirmed 
that he was '^ reading for the bar." But 
he was not a regular law-student, for all 
that. He had not chambers in Lincoln's 
Inn ; he did not go to the theatres every 
other night ; he read law books occasion- 
ally ; and he never gave breakfasts to 
bachelor friends on Sunday mornings ; 
and then, after discussing various bottles, 
each bearing a peculiar round paper label 
with the name of Guinness very prominent 
on it, started off to make morning calls 
about five o 'clock, and declared that reading 
so much at night injured the eyes, and 
that it must be the arsenic in the candles. 
Octavius, however, had his peculiar plea- 
sures, and he sometimes indulged in a 
holiday. On fine spring mornings, he 
would go in an omnibus to the bottom of 
Camberwell-grove, then toil up that as- 
cending avenue, and having spent the day 
in the pleasant country on the other side, 
and dined at what he thought was a 
hedge ale-house, he would return home 
filled with sentimental ideas of the cottage- 
homes of England, her free and bold pea- 
santry, and the pleasures of rural life. 

Mr. Spiff was an only son, and resided, 
the undisputed anticipator of his paternal 
rights, in Bemers-street ; a street of all 
others we cannot assign an exact place to 
in the grades of London street society. 



It appears to rank somewhere between 
Tottenham -court -road and Langham- 
place ; holding about the same station in 
gentility that it does in situation. There 
are a few shops in Bemers-street, bnt 
they do not look natural. They know 
they are in better society than they ought 
to be, and so they do not push out a bold 
bow-window at once, but strive to appear 
as much like private houses, with the 
two dining-room windows punched into 
one, as thev can. The Middlesex Hospital 
smiles benignantly down the street from 
its superior part ; and on board-day the 
governors' carriages roll up the pavement^ 
with an imposing and respectable sound ;* 
the great golden lion at the comer of the 
street shews yoiv the commencement at a 
mile distance : but still Bemers-street 
reminds us of the twentieth cousin of some 
fragment of nobility striving to gain a 
livelihood by keeping a shoj). Footmen 
behind carriages stretch their calves to 
the utmost, in danger of splitting their 
stockings, as they ride up the street, and 
then look with a patronizing air down the 
areas ; but thev do not wink at the servant, 
who is unlocking the area gate to let 
down the boy with the fish, as they do 
further west. 

All persons Uvinff in London have 
coxmtry friends : usefiil people who send 
them up eggs and pork, and whom they 
delight to go and stay with when they are 
tircid of town, but whom they are some- 
times rather shy of Introducing to their 
London circle. The Podgeys were the 
country friends of the Spiffs, and every 
year, the two Miss Podgeys came to stay a 
few weeks with their acquaintances in 
Berners -street. Fine, healthy, strapping 
girls they were too, in their great straw 
bonnets, and printed muslin gowns with 
large sleeves, and green bands with shiny 
buckles for their waists ; and although Octa- 
vius sometimes felt uncomfortable when he 
was walking in the Pantheon with them, 
and preten£dnot to see his other fiiends at 
such times, but looked hard at the perpe- 
tual pictures there displayed, yet his im- 
portance and self-gratification were very 
great, when he took places for them at 
Drury-lane, and they went and returned 
in a hackney-coach, and he told them who 
the actors were as they came on the stage, 
without even looking at the playbill, or 
explained the plot u it was a ballet, or 
adjusted the binocular glass for them, 
which he stepped out to hure at the oyster- 
shop in Vinegar-yard, but which they 
could not use very well without shutting 
the left eye with their hand. In return 
for all this, Octavius sometimes visited 
Mr. Podgey, at his &rm near Sunninghill ; 
and it was with no small pleasuie, on the 
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present occasion, that he found a letter 
firom that gendeman, on returning home 
{rem his office one fine Monday afternoon, 
requesting he would join tliem in a party 
to the approaching Ascot jraces on the 
Thursday toUowing. 

Mr. Spiff was in ecstasies, for he had 
never been to a race in his life, except at 
Notting HilL His first sober thought was 
of his wardrobe, and a messenger was 
immediately dispatched to his laundress, 
to let her know ne should want the white 
trousers by Wednesday morning at the 
latest ; and he went himself after the two 
pair of kid gloves he left to be cleaned 
at the tobacconist's in Charles-street, after 
his lastparty, at an outlay of fourpence a 
pair. Tlben came the thought of how he 
was to go : the railroads were offeriDg 
unusual advantages, some of their country 
stations being actually within fifteen miles 
of the course, and fiist four-horse coaches 
were going to start from every office he 
passed, of course provided they got pas- 
sengers ; so that Octavius was sadly 
puzzled all the evening how to choose, 
and hardly slept all n^t ; and when he 
did, lie dreamt he was going in his own 
carriage, but this was towards morning 
when everybody's dreams are excessively 
soft and improbable. His anxiety had not 
diminished the next morning; indeed, 
when he arrived at his office, he was so 
absent that he forgot to put on his old 
coat wWch he kept in a mottled tin box, 
labelled * title deeds,' he dipped his steel 
pen three times successively into the 
wafers, and the tip of his finger into the 
inkstand, which he never discovered till 
he put it in his mouth. But his lucky star 
was this morning in the ascendant : his 
employer— we ask pardon — "tjie gentle- 
man he was with," had some particular 
business at Chertsey that required trans- 
acting; and as this town was only a good 
walk from SunninghQl, and, moreover, as 
the Southampton railroad engine pulled 
people after it to the nearest station for 
two shillings a head, Mr. Spiff joyfiiUy 
accepted the commission, acting in the 
spirit of the old adage that teaches us the 
advantages of terminating tiie existences 
of two of the feathered tribe with one 
missile. , 

All was well arranged, and on the 
Wednesday afternoon, at five o'clock, 
Octavius left his friends and his hooM, 
like the celebrated sailor Harry Bluff, 
with his wardrobe in a fishing-basket 
slung over his shoulder, as he thought 
carrying a portmanteau was ungenteel, 
and wished to look like a sportsman. To 
be sure, a few littie circumstances occurred 
to ruffle his temper: the rude omnibus 
cads called him a * jolly fisherman ' and 



* young Ikey Valton,' and the littie dirty 
boys persisted in walking by his side, 
sinffing ' In the days ven ve vent hangling, 
a long time ago ; ' but these transient 
annoyances soon passed, like a cloud in 
an Italian sky, or a black draught down 
the throat. On arriving at the George and 
Blue Boar, in Holbom, where tiie om- 
nibus took up for the terminus at Nine 
Elms, five or six passengers were waiting 
for the conveyance, with their luggage on 
the pavement : small newsmen were here 
venoing their wares ; and the man on tiie 
ladder, cleaning the great lamp over tiie 
door with a piece of rag that anybody 
might suppose would have dirtied it, was 
watching me old gentieman dining in the 
coffee-room, and tiiinking what a precious 
long time he was at dinner ; or talking 
to the chambermaid who was watering 
some sticks in flower-pots on the window 
leads ; and Mr. Spiff was thinking how 
unhappy all the people he saw passing and 
repassing must be, to be going to stay in 
London. 

^ S'thampton Railroad ! " shouted the 
cad of an abortive omnibus, that drew up 
at the door, as he swung off his perch, and 
went down the office yard for his parcels. 
Octavius entered, and took his place, 
followed by the other passengers who 
quietly seated themselves, with the excep- 
tion of a little punchy man, with a very 
red face, and carrying a dropsical um- 
brella, who waited at tiie door to give his 
carpet-bag to the guard, and then crowded 
by all the other people's knees, and trod 
on all their toes successively, to reach a 
vacant place at the end of the vehicle. 

<'AU right, Cribby!" said the cad, as 
the omnibus moved on. ''Take this 
gen'leman's carpet-baf and shove it in 
the boot," and he pitdied the bag along 
the roof to the coachman. 

"What the deuce are you doing with 
that bag, sir ? " said the little man, in a 
voice of thunder, as he thrust his head out 
of the window, and cracked his gossamer 
hat against the top, with a sound resem- 
bling that of a broken strawberry-pottle. 

'' I vos only giving it to the coachman, 
sir," replied tiie cad, touching his hat. 

'^Oniy giving it to tiie coachman, in- 
deed," said the little man, mimicking; 
** and that's the way you treat passengers' 
luggage, is it, you impertinent scoundrel ? 
I'U report you to Mr. Chaplin, sir, I will, 

by ." 

'' Mr. Chaplin ain't no master of mine,"- 
interrupted the cad. '' I'm a hindependent 
gentleman as rides here for my own plea- 
sure and change of air." 

Hereupon, the little man drew his head 
inside, became redder than ever, and ad- 
dressed a long harangue to his fellow tra- 
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trellers; but as the noiie of the wheels hin- 
dered a word being heard by anybody, 
nobody attempted to answer. 

The omnibus rolled on through Long 
Acre and St. Martin's-lane, until it stop- 
ped at the Golden Cross; where there 
were about seven people waiting for the 
one vacant place, which being secured, the 
other six went away, grumbling at rail- 
roads and their very imperfect accommo- 
dation compared to stage coaches. 

On arriving at the terminus at Vauxhall, 
Mr. Spiff paid his fare, and received, in 
return, a little bit of blue paper, two inches 
by one, which entitled him to sit in the 
rattling boxes, courteously denominated 
** second class carriages." All was bustle 
and noise as he entered the yard. Police- 
men were running to and fro, opening the 
luggage lockers and slamming the doors, 
and men were pouring what Octavius ima- 
gined must be train-oil into the wheels : 
other coaches were being turned on the 
rails for the accommodation of the passen- 
gers, and the engine was indulging in a 
performance all to itself, that reminded 
nim strongly of a magnified baked-po- 
tato-can from the pillars of St. Clement's 
Inn. Octavius saw his basket safely depo- 
sited under him, and mounted into one of 
the vehicles. He had, for company, an 
elderly countiy lady, with some shnnrps, 
oranges, and plum buns, tied up in a pocket 
handkerchief; two underdone clerks, in 
Spanish cloth stocks, who got out at 
Wandsworth ; a very jolly-looking man, in 
top-boots and a broad-skirted green coat ; 
and two or three of that class of people 
who get in and out, and you never think of 
looking at at all. 

" On she goes ! " said one of the clerks, 
as the bell rung for starting — ^the term she 
being applied collectively to the engine, 
six open carriages and four close ones, nine 
coaches, a stable, and a van of pigs. 
Whugh ! whugh ! whugh ! laboured the 
engine in minim time, as it wheezed like 
a broken-winded horse, when he has ar- 
rived at the top of Highgate-hill, after 
pulling up six people in a four-wheeled 
chaise : whugh ! whugh ! it continued, in- 
creasing its time from one to four and 
twenty in a bar; and then it made a 
toughish pull at the tender, and the tender 
tugged the first carriage, and the first car- 
riage tugged the second, and so on until 
the whole train emerged from the large 
{>enthouse under which it had been sta- 
tioned. " Now we're off ! " said every- 
body at once, in the excitement of the 
moment ; and then finding nobodr disposed 
to contradict this positive asserllon, they 
turned it off by looking at the unfinished 
warehouses they were passing, and the 



fuel outhouses, where, like a Union derk^ 
oifice, tenders were received for supplying; 
the fires with coke. 

For the first two minutes, after they had 
cleared the yard, and bumped over the 
revolving roundabouts used to shift the 
carriages firom one train to another, and 
which resemble the tops of gigantic coal- 
cellars, the majority were employed in turn- 
ing up the collars of their coats, and wiping 
the red-hot cixiders out of their eyes, except 
the joUy-faced man, who was evidently 
an old stager— 'trainer, we should have 
said— for he put a pair of spectacles on 
before he started, and sat with his back to 
the engine. 

^^ Going to the races, sir," said he to 
Octavius, as familiarly a4» if he had known 
him for years. 

" I am, sir," said our hero, " at least, 
to-morrow. I presume there will be a 
great many people there." 

" Not so many as there has been," said 
the other. ^^ Ah ! they was the Ascot 
races, when the Emperor of Russia and all 
his party went, why, there wasn't a 
horse or a wehicle to be got all round the 
country for love nor money, and many 
noble families sent their carriages to be 
locked to the ropes a week before, and 
was content to go in their own bakexs' 
carts, and glad enough too. I myself went 
in a bathing machine." 

" A bathing machine ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Spiff, in astonishment. 

" That was it," said the man, " and 
jolly good fun— why not ? Four on ua 
came up from Brighton in the same con* 
veyance. We had it towed behind a long 
wagon all the way to Windsor, and then 
hired two barge horses^ to pull it over to 
the course the night before. We had a 
little tableln it, and we smoked and played 
whist all night ; and next day, when we 
went to lunch, we let down the calash and 
fed under it: uncommon pleasant it was 
too, only the people couldn't make it out 
exactly, and, thixiking it was a show, kept 
clambering up the wheels to look in at the 
little square windows." 

^' There must have been an immense 
concourse there," said Octavius. 

" I believe you," answered the ioUy man, 
^' a wonderful many ; and shocKing acci- 
dents in the crowd as well. One child was 
thrown down, opposite the gr^^^ stand, 
and trodden so fiat, that its distressed mo- 
ther was obliged to roll it up like a sheet 
of wet pasteboard, and carry it away under 
her arm when the race was over. The 
man as kept the Derby Arms booth, fear- 
ing his bar was going to be upset by the 
pressure of the crowd, was compelled to 
sacrifice all his soda water and ginger beer 
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to fonn a sort of battery, and, after two 
hours' tinflinchmg water, he contrived to 
cork off the multitude." 

'' Lord bless me," said Octavius, in asto- 
nishment, ^' I should like to have seen that. 
I hope there will be a great crowd to-mor- 
row." 

" I believe the race for the plate will be 
very interesting," said one of the clerks, 
ad£-essing the lolly man. 

" Remarkabnr so," said he; "the plate 
is very valuable, and the stewards taUc 
about adding a knife and fork." 

" It's too bad," said the other clerk, 
laughing, and saying, in an under-tone, to 
the jolly man, ** He'll smoke directly." 

" No, he vron't," said the man, pulling 
his ticket out, and looking at it. " Smoking 
aint allowed in the Company's carriages." 

" Wimbl'd'n," shoutea all the policemen 
in a breath, as the train slackened on 
approaching^ the station. Two or three peo- 
ple here got out, and a little man, some- 
what like the immortal Pickwick, without 
his gaiters, ran out of the house, and rang 
a beU, and then ran in a^ain; and the 
engine puffed on, and set o£^ as if nothing 
had happened. A great many passengers 
left the train at Kingston, and more at 
Ditton Marsh, so that when Mr. Spiff 
reached Weybridge,his carriage was nearly 
deserted, except by the jolly-faced man, 
who said he was going on to Woking. 

Now, be it known, for the benefit of 
those who have not made Brookes's Gazet- 
teer their ceaseless study, that Chertsey, 
whither Octavius was bound, is a little 
town, situated about three miles from Wey- 
bridge, and chiefly celebrated for two great 
events : it was here that King Henry VI. 
elevated the extremities of his feet after he 
had been murdered by Richard III. ; and 
it was in the neighbourhood, that Oliver 
Twist and Sykes attempted the burglary 
at Mrs. Maylie's house. Moreover, Chert- 
sey possesses four doctors, three lawyers, 
two parsons, and a fire-engine ; and has an 
ommbus that runs at all sorts of odd hours, 
to meet the railway trains. Into this con- 
veyance Mr. Spiff entered, and traversing a 
aeat piece of country, variegated with one 
or two villages, arrived at his destination. 
Having bespoken a bed at the Crown Inn, 
which, to describe it geographically, is 
bounded on the east by the market-house, 
and on the west by the blacksmith's shop, 
he proceeded at once to transact his busi- 
ness, and get it over; and then, after 
dawdling about the town for a little while, 
with the idle listlessness of a person by 
himself in a strange place, he retured earlv 
to bed, in order to be rising with one lark ' 
for the anticipations of another. 

Albert, 
(To be continued.) 



"THE WHOLE DUTIE OF MAN." 
{To the Editor.) 

Permit a constant reader of the Lite* 
raty fVorULf to comment on the following 
passage in the '* Varieties," page 143. 

" H^hoie Dutie of Man,'*-^'' Dr. Barrow 
is said to bee the author of the « Whole 
Dutie of Man,' and other pieces usually 
ascribed to Sterne. — (We find this in the 
Diary of the Rev. J. Ward, who died in 
1681 : it must be an interpolation, though 
not distinguished as such; seeing that 
Sterne was bom in 1713, or 32 years after 
the death of the Diarist.") 

Now, had no other writer existed than 
the " clerical buffoon," the author of 7Vi>- 
tram Shandy, bearing the name of Sterne, 
the argument would be conclusive for the 
interpolation; but allow me to ask, sir, 
whetner it is not far more probable that 
the passage is genuine, and that the person 
referred to is not Laurence, but Richard 
Sterne, Archbishop of York, from 1664, 
till 1684, when he died in his 87th year? 

No person could for a moment suppose 
that the trifling sentimentalist, and obscene 
novel writer, Sterne, was the author of 
that once popular book, the '^ Whole Dutie 
of Man." 

But theie is nothing unreasonable or 
absurd in the book being ascribed to 
Richard Sterne, though Barrow might 
really have been the author. 

He (R. Sterne) was chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Laud, and attended the martyred 
primate to the scaffold ; at the restoration 
of the monarchy he was raised to the see 
of Carlisle, and from thence translated to 
the archiepiscopal chair of York. 

The prelate and the prebendary were, 
if my memory does not deceive me, de- 
scended from one common ancestor, 
namely, Roger Sterne, the archbishop's 
grandfather. W. Braban. 

JUNE FESTIVALS. 

In days of yore, June was, indeed, a 
" merrie moneth," in which our ancestors 
were wont to celebrate certain festivals, 
presenting strange admixtures of devotion 
and frivolity, yet withal interesting to the 
inquirer into the progress of human so- 
ciety. In most of these ceremonies, 
flowers were brilliant and poetical acces- 
sories ; for June is the very saturnalia of 
Flora. Few of the floral games have lasted 
to our day : they are mostly superseded 
by ^' shows ;" though we rejoice to see lin- 
gering in various parts of the country, the 
occasional erection of evergreen arches, 
decked with flowers, to celebrate the re- 
turn of some estimable personage, after a 
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long absence from home, to a neighboiur- 
hood wherein they are beloved by all 
ranks alike for their public and private 
virtues.* 

On Trinity Sunday, formerly there was 
a procession of chUdren accompanying 

finands and ribands. On the eve of 
hursday after Trinity Sunday, the Welsh 
strew a sort of fern, called '^ Red yn 
Mair," before their doors, — {PopuL Antiq* 
i. 223— 232.) 

It appears that on St. Barnabas Day, 
(June 11,) garlands of roses and wood- 
rose (AsperuiaO were formerly worn by 
priests and clerks, as well as others. 
Young women also made gatherings of 
fiowera.-^Brand'a Pop, Antiq, i. 233,234.) 
Corpus ChrUti JEW.— -In parts of North 
Wales, green herbs and flowers were 
strewed at the doors othoTxae^^-^Brond^ i. 
238.) 

Corpus Chriati Day was first instituted 
by Urban IV. {Coryatt's Crudit. L 36,) and 
he annexed an immense number of par- 
dons to the observation of it. (Gold* Leg* 
xxiii.) It was remarkable for a play which 
lasted e^ht days, and treated of every 
subject in Scripture from the Creation^ 
(Weever, Fun. Monum. 405, ed. fol.) The 
Coventry Mysteries^ printed by Hone, 
(13—67,) onfy commence with the birth of 
the Virgin Mary. The Coventiv play was 
particularly famous. The prologue was 
delivered by three persons, who spoke al- 
ternately, and were oaUed VexiUatois; 
and it contains the arrangements of the 
several pageants, which amount to no less 
than forty. Each of these pageants, or acts, 
consists of a detached scu>jeet frt>m Scrip- 
ture, beginning with the Creation, and 
ending with the Last Judgment. The dif- 
ferent trading companies were at the ex- 
pense of the several pageants, each taking 
a part, and were also the actors. The 
pageant was abolished by James I. ; and, 
to make amends, the citizens, in some 
parts of England, substituted show-days, 
and erected arbours in the town meadows, 
where they feasted. {fVeever^ ut sup, Phil- 
lipps's Shrewsbury^ 202.) A procession was 
made on this day, with thenost in a parti- 
cular shrine, or carried by the priest in a 
bag around his neck, to save the crops 
from damage. Canvas-paintings, like those 
of wild beasts, containing the history of 
our Saviour, were also euiibited, and ex- 
plained by the mendicant friars. Rose 
garlands were worn, and torches carried 

about. In short, the policy was that a 

* We perceive that a fgte, of the class to whi«h 
we allude, took place upon Hampton Court Green, 
to celebrate the recent return of our amiable 
Queen Dowager to this country, and to a neigh- 
bourhood wherein the .blessings of her majesty's 
active benevolence are pecuUany felt by the hum- 
bler classes. 



sense of religion should always be kepi 
alive, though the modes were those of 
puppet-showmen, and unworthy of philo- 
sophers and men of libOTal eoacation, — 
{PmnU, Antiq, i. 23^—238.) 

St, Fitus^s Day (June 15J hens were 
offered at his image. 

Summer Solstice^ or the Vigil of St* John 
Baptist's Eve, — It is certain that fires 
were Ut amonx the Heathens^ to celebrate 
the return of the summer solstice, viz, 
Druidical bonfires, leaping over fires, 
torches carried, &c., transferred to St. 
John's Day, because he was a burning 
and a shining light. Candles were set up 
at reading the Gospel, even at noon, as 
emblems of Christ, the light that was to 
come into the world. Lamps were hnng 
out, doors shadowed with branches, bon- 
fires, indeed complete illuminations, all 
presumed to be for the purpose of pvurify- 
ing the air, but really ot superstitious 
origin ; a wheel twisted with straw, and 
set on fire, rolled down a hill ; brazen ves- 
sels beaten ; rain at this season prognosti- 
eating a good crop of filberts ; stools 
dressed with flowers, from the LuUi Com- 
pitalii and feasts of the Lares ; dragons 
(fireworks) discharged in the air ; paste- 
board images of giants paraded ; march- 
ing watchmen in large bodies; orpyne 
plants, called Midsummer men, to shew 
by the turn of the leaves to right or lefi;, 
the truth or falsehood of lovers ; divina- 
tions from fern-seeds uid coals of mug- 
wort ; bonfires, and making verses by the 
Eton boys ; sitting in the d&urch-porch to 
see the ghosts of ^1 that should die in the 
ensuing year ; hanging boughs consecrated 
at Midsmnmer-day at the stall-door, where 
the cattle stood; St. John implored to 
confer ^ a benediction of wine ; and va- 
rious silly divinations nrevailed* 

We find also recoraed among the ob- 
servances peculiar to June, several other 
curious relics of the fire-worship of the 
Celtic nations. According to Toland, they 
kindled fires on Midsummer eve, which 
were, (in his time,) continued by the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, malung them, 
in all their grounds, and carrying flf^ming 
brands about their corn-fields. This they 
likewise did all over France, and in some 
of the Scottish isles. These Midsummer 
fires and sacrifices were to obtain a 
blessing on the finits of the earth, now 
becoming ready for gathering. In Ire- 
land, and also in the north of Scotland, 
the 21st of June is still called Beltein, 
or Beltane, that is, the day of the Bel 
Fire: and imitations of im old super- 
stitious ceremonies of this festival were 
not long ago generallv performed. In 
Scotland, a sort of sacrince was ofiered up, 
and one of the persons present, upon whom 
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the lot fell, leaped three times through the 
flames of the fire. In Ireland, the cot- 
tagers all drove their cattle through the fire. 
E^n in some i>arts of England, the prac- 
tice still prevaib of lighting foes in pa^ 
rishes on Midsammer-eve.—- (<Se« Statistical 
Account cf Scotland^ iii. 105 ; x. 84 ; and 
xi. 620. VaUaneey^i Enay on the Antiquity 
of the Irish Language^ p. 19 ; and Brandos 
Popul, Antiq. i. 238, &c.) 

St. Peter's Day^ ( J»ii« 29.)— Fire-hrands 
and torches were carried about from the 
Cereaiia^ or search after Proserpine. Bon- 
fires, and the London watch, pirevailed as 
on St. John's Day. At Gisborongh, the 
fishennen made a festiyal, decorated their 
boats, painted their miuts, and sprinkled 
their prows with good liqnor ; an ancient 
custom, evidently analogous to naming 
ships with the adjunct of breaking a bottle 
of wine upon the head.— <Pcg9if/. Antiq, i. 
233—270.) 

There can be no doubt, (remarks Fos- 
broke,) from the observations of Du Cange, 
V. Pandea, Farocium, Neofri, Apoteles- 
mata, that most of these customs are of 
Druidical origin. On the subject of giants, 
for instance. Dr. Milner gives the follow- 
ing curious illustration of the wicker image 
of the Druids : ^' At Dunkirk and at Douay, 
it has been an immemorial custom, on a 
certain holiday in the year, to buUd up an 
immense figure of basket-work and can- 
vas, to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
which, when properly painted and dressed, 
represented a huge giant, which also con- 
tained a number of living men within it, 
who raised the same, and caused it to 
move firom place to place. The popular 
tradition was, that this figure represented 
a certain pagan giant, who used to devour 
the inhabitants of those places, until he 
was killed by the patron saint of the same. 
— (Poptt/. Antiq. i. 259, 260.) 

COPPER MINES.— No. II. 

BY B. W., OENT. 

In the progress of operation, the parts 
containing ore are disengaged from the 
surrounding substance with great care, in 
order to preserve the former as entire as 
possible ; but some ores are of so friable 
a nature that it is impossible to prevent a 
portion of them from falling among the 
fragments of rock. Whilst miners are em- 
ployed in extracting the vein in the mine, 
others, (in order that no time be lost,) are 
engaged in sinking fresh shafts on the out- 
side, with a view of striking the same lode 
at the same depth farther to the E. or W., 
and working so that the whole should at 
last unite and form one line of excavation. 
In the course of this line, frequent ramifi- 
cations occur, as well as occasional varia- 



tions In point of quantity, and very often 
obstacles present themselves by the inter- 
vention of hard rocky substances, which 
divide the lode, and throw it right and left 
for a considerable distance. 

Veins of copper, it has been observed, 
run, with regard to their longitudinaTcoxnrae, 
in a direction E. and W. With regard to 
their vertical course they are found to de- 
scend, at times, in a direct perpendicular ; 
but more usuallv on an inchnatlon varying 
from a perpendicular to an angle of 45^. 
Their inclinations are also seldom uniform 
for many fathoms together, but are apt to 
vary, so as, at tim6s, to form a waving line 
or to be even angular like steps. If a lode 
of ore, uniform in thickness and without 
intermission, (as is often the case,) could be 
laid o^n on one side, so as to be seen at 
one view, it would present to the eye a 
metallic layer which nad been until then 
condensed between layers of another sub- 
stance; the same as if one supposes a 
plate of metal to be introduced between 
different plates or layers of slate, stone, or 
any other matter : and if the reader, by a 
stretch of imagination, can suppose layers 
of such description on a large scale to be 
occasionally bent horizontaUy, in rather 
zigzag lines, from £. to W., and to be, at 
times, a little blended and confiised, so Uiat 
their homogeneous character be in certain 
parts destroyed, but otherwise to descend 
on inclinations as before-mentioned, he 
will be able to form an idea of a mineral 
vein. When such vein has an inclination 
downwards towards the N., it is said to dip 
to the N. ; and when in the opposite direc- 
tion, it is said- to dip to the S. 

The term "vein" gives the idea of a 
substance having its breadth equal to its 
thickness, and its thickness to its breadth — 
something mnninf in a line or string- 
such as the veins of animals. But the term 
is improper when applied to a vein of cop- 
per or other mineral, which is, in reality, 
a layer ; and the only reason that the 
writer can assign for the term having been 
applied to minerals, is, because in excava- 
tions there is never any more of the layer 
exposed at any one time to view than that 
which, to a certain extent, may be said to 
resemble a vein ; although to the eye of 
the mind it is presented in a very di£terent 
form. The expression is, for the same 
reason, ecpially improper when applied to 
the veins in marble, which are, in reality, 
not veins, but streaks or variegations. In 
the present treatise, however, the word 
has been and will be used in its commonly 
accepted sense. 

When a lode, vein, (or layer,) has been 
worked sufiiciently botii E. and W., upon 
one level or floor, it becomes necessary to 
descend ; for which purpose it is usuid to 
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sink shafbi from above at convenient dLs* 
tances to the N. or S., whichever may be 
the inclination of the lode or layer ; after 
which the same course of operation takes 
place as has been described before, and 
thus two floors or levels are formed ; during 
which the miners from the upper floor 
make approaches towards the miners in 
the second floor, by excavations at regular 
distances : after this, the intermediate 
parts (or the portions of the layer between 
such excavations) are cut away, and thus 
the whole portion of the layer between the 
first and second floor is removed. 

It is obvious that in so large an excava- 
tion, a great extent of surface would be left 
unsupported and likely to fall in, were not 
something done to prevent such a calamity. 
For this purpose recourse is had to timber, 
a man being constantly at hand whose ex- 
clusive duty it is to shore up those parts in 
the progress of the works where any danger 
is apprehended. The timber is usually 
deal, imported from the Baltic, free of 
duty ; and it would be difficult for any one 
wholly unacquainted with mining opera- 
tions to form an idea of the vast quantity 
which is used on such occasions. 

As the mine becomes deeper, fresh 
excavations are made on new levels or 
floors, the intermediate parts of which are 
cut away and timbered in a manner 
similar to what has been described. In 
fact, as the work descends, it exhibits 
nothing but a repetition of operations at 
stated depths, varying but litue from one 
another, until either the mine is worked 
out, or the expenses incidental to its pro- 
gress are found more than equal to the 
profits. 



Mines are occasionally sunk to a very 
great depth. One mine in Cornwall is said 
to be 1,800 feet deep, with levels and other 
ramifications of proportionate extent. — 
In mines newly formed, the operators usu- 
ally ascend and descend by buckets as be- 
fore described, but this mode would, aft^er a 
short time, be found inconvenient; on 
which account a shaft is in general cut 
expressly for the purpose of ascent and 
descent, called a footway, to the sid« of 
which are attached iron ladders. At the 
distance of about every sixty feet are 
landings or resting places, formed of 
timber, having apertures for the ladders 
made alternately m opposite directions, so 
that a person could not in case of accident, 
easilv lall beyond sixty feet at any one time. 
In these subterranean excavations, the 
workmen are plentifully supplied with 
candles, notwithstanding which there is 
often difficulty in procuring sufficient 
light ; for miners can work where there Is 
scarcely oxygen enough to sustain a small 
flame. By the same force of habit, they 
are abo enabled to endure the excessive 
heat incidental to places where little air 
can be introduced, and where the warmth 
of their own bodies occasions a constant 
steam. 

The expenses of mining increase in 
proportion to the depth ; so that the same 
quantity of ore which to a certain depth 
could be raised at a profit, would, at a 
greater depth, be not worth raising at all. 
These expenses consist chiefly in the 
various machinery required, but more 
particularly steam-euffines, of which, in a 
large mine, there are frequently not fewer 
than seven, eight, or ten. These are used 
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jsartlv for the raising of ore, and partly 
lor clearing the mine of water, which 
wonld otherwise soon fill it entirely; for 
in all mines there is a constant oozing of 
water from the sides, which to a certain 
depth proceeds firom the rains and other 
aqueons collections on the surface, heyond 
Ihat depth from springs. However incon< 
venient snch water may he considered, it 
is, nevertheless, attended with two ad- 
vantages — one that the stone is rendered 
less hard hy its continual exudation, and 
the other, that the oxygen from it supplies 
in some degree the want of air. 

In many mines, the inconvenience of 
want of air is removed hy cutting the 
levels or passages in a durection so as 
to admit the outer air. Thus, if the mine 
be upon an eminence, where there is a 
sloping side, or where there happens to be 
a ravine, cavern, hoUow, or nssure, at 
no great distance, the passage which is 
made to open into it, is termed an Adit : 
but metal nas too frequently to be worked 
where this is impossible, such as under the 
sea, or quite in the bowels of the earth. 



LAST MOMENTS OF TURENNE. 

The brilliant career of Turenne has 
few parallels in modern history. He was 
trained to the art of war from boyhood ; 
he served for a year as a conmion soldier, 
and such was the rapidity of his rise, that 
at the early a^e of thirty-two he was made 
a marshal of France. From the age of 
twenty-four to the moment of his death, 
he knew scarcely any relaxation from 
active service ; and for forty years he was 
one of the most renowned generals of 



France or Europe. Holland and Flanders, 
Italy, and parts of Germany, were the 
principal scenes of his exploits, which 
extended nearly half through the long 
and splendid reign of Louis XIV. 

Early in the year 1675, Turenne 
shewed the strongest inclination to retire 
from the world. He was now somewhat 
advanced in life, having entered his 64th 
year ; and though yet capable of great 
latigue, his strength wsis not what it had 
formerly been. He was wearied equally 
with the pleasures and applauses of the 
world, and with the life of incessant 
activity which he had led from boyhood ; 
whilst he was anxious to throw off all ftir- 
ther cares, and pass the rest of his days 
amongst the good fathers of the Oratory, 
to whom he had become sincerely atttu^hed 
since his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith. He was not, however, enabled to 
enioy this repose; and being once more 
called into the field, lost his life by a 
chance of war, as he was reconnoitring 
the Austrian General Montecuculi, near 
Sasbach, on July 27, 1675. The circum- 
stances of his death are very interesting. 
He had just resolved to attack the enemy, 
and had given the necessary orders for 
bringing up and forming his troops ac- 
cording to the plan he had laid out in his 
own mind. A good deal of agitation was 
visible in the Imperial forces, though a 
desultory cannonade was kept up on both 
sides. 

" Turenne had heard mass and taken 
the communion; and he then lay down 
under a tree to breakfast, expressing much 
confidence in the success of the approach- 
ing battle, which was very unusual with 
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him. After he had heen in that spot some 
time, information was brought to nim that 
a movement, as if for the purpose of 
retreat, had been observed in the enemy's 
line; and mounting his horse, he rode 
forward to ascertain what was the real 
cause thereof. As he rode on, he ordered 
all his staff to remain behind, and shortly 
after met an English officer, who said to 
him, *• Come this way ; they are firing in 
that direction.' ^ I do not intend to be killed 
to-day,' replied Turenne with a smile, and 
rode on. A few steps further he found 
St. Hilaire, who commanded the artillery, 
and who had been busily engaged in mak- 
ing dispositions for the approaching battle. 
As soon as he saw Turenne, he exclaimed^ 
^ Look at that battery which I have placed 
there ! ' The marshal drew in his horse ; 
and, at that moment, a cannon ball carried 
off the arm of St. Hilaire with which he 
was pointing to the battery, and struck 
Turenne himself in the very middle of the 
body. His head fell forward instantly; 
and the horse, finding no pressure on the 
rein, turned round and galloped back to 
the spot where the staff had remained. 
There it stopped ; and Turenne, who had 
kept his seat till that moment, fell into 
the arms of those who surrounded him. 
He twice opened his eyes, but he never 
spoke more ; and, in an instant after, the 
last spark of life had departed. 

^*' A cloak was immediately thrown over 
the body to conceal the event from the 
soldiery; but ^e agitation amongst the 
principal officers who surrounded the 
corpse, and the sight of the well-known 
horse of the marshal, without a rider, 
soon spread the tidings. Numbers then 
rushed forward to see the body of a 
general whom all had loved with enthusi- 
asm: but the sight inspired them with 
fcarj rather than depressed them, and they 
demanded vehementlv to be led forward to 
avenge the death of ^theur Father,' as 
they commonly called that great man. 

" Henry de la Tour, Viscount Turenne," 
says the Count de Bussy Rabutin, one of 
his most celebrated contemporaries, '^ was 
of a middling height, and with large 
shoulders, which he raised fimm time to 
time in speaking:— -Uiis is a kind of bad 
habit which one acquires generally from 
Uie want of assurance. He had large 
contracted eyelffows, which giMw ^Jm an 
unhappy air. 

^^He had so much experience in war, 
that with good judgment, which he had, 
and extraordinary application to the 
trade, he rendered himself the greatest 
captain of his age. To hear him speak 
in council, he seemed the most irresolute 
of men; nevertheless, when compelled- 
to choose his part, no one ever chose it 



better or more rapidl^r. His true talent, 
which is, in my opinion, the most to be 
esteemed in war, was that of regaining 
the advantage whsn matters were in a 
bad state. When, in the presence of ene- 
mies, he found himself toe weaker, tiiere 
was no position out of which, by a rivulet, 
ravine, wood, or eminence, that he did not 
find Hie means of turning to some advan- 
tage. Up to the last eight years of his 
life, he had been more circwnspeet than 
enterprising; but seeing that temerity 
was tbe tehion, he be<»ime less careful 
than he had been, and as he chose his 
measures better than others, he gained as 
many battles as he fought. His prudence 

Proceeded from his temperament, and his 
oldness from his experience. 
^^ He had a very great extent of mind, 
capable of governing a state as w^ as an 
army. He was by no means ignorant in 
literary matters, and knew something of 
the Latin poets, and a thousand beautiful 
passages in the French poets. He was 
fond enough of bons mois^ and was an adept 
therein. He was simple in his dress, and 
even in his expressions. One of his 
greatest qualities was his contempt for 
riches : never was there a man who cared 
so little about money as he did. He had 
commanded the army of France in Ger- 
many, where he might have amassed 
millions, and had not done it. This dis^- 
interestedness, together with the high 
alliances which he had in that country, 
gave him much credit wi^ the Germans. 

^ He loved women, but without attach- 
ing himself to tiiem. He was fond of 
the pleasures <^ the table, but without 
excess. He vras a pleasant companion ; 
he knew a thousand tales, took a pleasure 
in telling them, and told them very welL 
During the last years of his life, he was 
courteous and benevolent : he gained the 
love and esteem both of officers and sol- 
diers ; and in point of glory, he found 
himself, at length, so much above all the 
world, that the fame of others could no 
more incommode him." * 

All parties mourned Turenne: Mon- 
tecuculi himself expressed tiie deepest 
sorrow, exclaiming, ^' There died a man 
who ^d honour to man ! ' ' Grief and con- 
sternation spread through F^rance at his 
deatii ; and the king ordered ttie body of 
Jds great general to be buried at St. Denis, 
in the diapel of the kings. Many tributes 
were erected to his memory in tlie coun- 
ries which had been benefited by his 
exploits ; and among these memorials is 
the monument represented in our en- 
graviog. 

* Quoted in Mr. James's admirable " Life and 
Timea of Louis XIV.," whence the materials of 
this slight sketch have been principal]^ derived. 
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TRAYELS IN THE TRANB-CAUCARIAlf PRO* 
TINCES OF RUSSIA. BT CAPTAIN RICHARD 
WILBRAHAM. 

[This is a goodly tome of '* rough notes" 
respecting a portion of Asia to which 
attention has of late years been eagerly 
directed. The anthor apologizes for the 
rawness of the materials with which he 
has woven an amnsing volnme of first 
impressions ; for whether his carpets were 
spread in the dark and noisome stable of 
an Armenian hovel, or in the palace of a 
Turkish pacha, he allowed no eveninff to 
pass without recording more or less roily 
the impressions of the day. His sketches 
were, donbtless, taken in the saddle, so 
that he may be as steady a horseman as 
Rnnjeet Singh, who could drink a cnp of 
cofiee whilst on horseback withont spiUing 
a drop into the saucer. His route lay 
through Persia, and the Caucasus, and 
along the southern shore of the Lakes of 
Van and Urumiah, in the autumn and 
winter of 1837 ; the author, (of the 7 th 
Royal Fusiliers,) quitting Goolahek near 
Tehran, and visiting the interesting coun- 
tries lying between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea. The precise route is not clearly 
shewn in the nairative, which, however, 
is accompanied by a clever map. We have 
only space for a few random quotations.] 

The SAoh of Persia. 
The public salaam had just broken up 
as I reached the principal entrance of the 
garden, and the courtiers, with their 
scarlet cloaks and lamb-skin caps, wound 
round with Kashmeer shawls, were sitting 
in groups under the shady elms, enjoying 
the luxury of the kalioun. Passing through 
an avenue of tall plane trees, I found the 
Shah seated in a small octagonal summer- 
house, situated in the centre of the garden, 
and cooled by a clear stream, which, flow- 
ing through the building, formed beneath 
the dome a capacious basin. Four deep 
recesses, ornamented by faneifiil repre- 
sentations of the feats of Rustmn, and 
other heroes of Persia, fronted Ihe cardi- 
nal points, and, according to the hour of 
the day, the carpets were spread in one or 
other of them. His Majesty was seated 
near the window supported by a pile of 
cushions, while a single attendant knelt 
behind him, waving a broad fan of feathers 
above his head. His dress was, as usual, 
perfectly simple, the richly-jewelled handle 
of his dagger alone betol£ened his rank. 
His age does not exceed one or two and 
thirty, but his thick beard and heavy figure 
make him appear an older man : his coun- 
tenance is rather handsome, and, except 
when his anger is excited, of a prepos- 



sessing and good-hnmoinred expression: 
his manner, especially towards Europeans, 
is extremely affable : he generally speaks 
Turkish, the language of his tribe, but both 
in that and in Persian, his enxmciation is so 
rapid that it requires some practice to un- 
derstand him. Compared with the gene- 
rality of Asiatics, the Shah is a man of 
considerable energy, and by no means 
deficient in information : he is well versed 
in the history of his own country, and has a 
tolerably correct idea of the geography and 
political state of Europe. His army is his 
hobby, and to his thirst for militajT- fame 
he sacrifices both his own ease and com- 
fort, and the welfare and prosperity of his 
country.* His court is far inferior in style 
and splendour to that of his grandfather 
and predecessor, the principfd offices of 
state being occupied by men of low origin, 
deficient in that magnificence and courtli- 
ness of manner vviiich formerly distin- 
guished the Persian noble. The late king 
was always attended by a numerous and 
gallant retinue of princes of the blood, and 
officers of state, besides a crowd of inferior 
retainers ; the present monarch ofi:en rides 
out with a few ill-mounted and worse ap- 
pointed followers. 

The Shah is a strict and conscientious 
Mussulman : he never indulges in the for- 
bidden juice of the grape, an abstinence 
rare in me royal family, nor does he follow 
the universal practice of smoking. His 
harem, unlike that of his grandfather, the 
number of which exceeds all credibility, is 
within the limits prescribed by the Ma- 
hommedan law. Well would it have been 
for Persia had Fatteh Ali Shah been as 
moderate, for every government, however 
insignificant, was conferred upon one of 
his countless sons,t who drained the very 
heart's blood of the country. Since the 
accession of the present monarch the 
greater part of these have been removed, 
and many of them are now reduced to the 
utmost distress, living from hand to mouth 
by the sale of shawls and Jewels, the relics 
of better days. Some of the late king's 
wives have passed into the harems of pri- 
vate individuals : others, who had amassed 
some property, live in their respective vil- 
lages. 

Mahommed Shah has two sons ; the 
eldest, his destined successor, is now at 
Tabi^z, under the care of Suleiman Khan, 
his maternal uncle. The mother of the 
boy was of the royal tribe. The second, 

* I have heard this expedition against Herat 
often attributed by Persians to the circumstance of 
the Shah's having read a translation of Bourrienne's 
Memoirs of Napoleon, and thus become inoculated 
with the thirst for conquest. 

t Luti Ali Khan, the bead buJSbon of the late 
Shah, is said to be the only man in Persia who can 
repeat the names of them ali 
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who resides at Tehran, is a chubby little 
fellow, about three years old, the son of a 
Koordish woman. 

Ararat, 

Ararat, with its two distant peaks, bore 
about N. N.W. The lesser Ararat was 
bare of snow, but the principal crest of the 
mountain was of dazzling white, relieved 
by dark chasms in the rock, and by preci- 
pices from whose steep flanks the snow 
Lad slid into the hollows beneath. A few 
light clouds hung motionless above the 
summit, throwing their grey shadows upon 
the spotless snow. It is a subject of dis- 
pute whether the highest peak of Ararat 
has ever been reached ; for, although Pro- 
fessor Parrot published a detailed account 
of his ascent, his statements have not met 
with general belief. The Armenian Pa- 
triarch of the neighbouring convent of 
Etchmiadzin refutes the Professor's asser- 
tion with the same pious indignation with 
which the Pope rejected the system of 
Galileo, for the Armenian Church devoutly 
believes that no mortal foot can profane 
the smnmit of the holy mountain. 

As far as I could judge, at the distance 
which I passed from Ararat, the ascent 
did not seem by any means impracticable. 
In many places the snow appeared to me 
to slope gently and unbroken up to the 
very summit. The lawless predatory 
habits of the Koords of this district would 
render the attempt dangerous without a 
sufficient escort. 

In the evening I sauntered for half an 
hour beyond the precincts of the village, 
along the banks of a clear mountain 
stream. The sun had only just sunk below 
the horizon, and Ararat stood forth in 
dark relief against the glowing sky. The 
mountain was of the deepest purple ; even 
the snow-clad peak was not distinguish- 
able fi-om the general mass. I have seen 
loftier mountains than Ararat, but its 
massive outline, the bold manner in which 
it rises from the immense plain of the 
Arras, and the powerful interest with 
which sacred history has invested it, unite 
in rendering it an object of wonder and of 
awe. It now forms the boundary of the 
three empires of Turkey, Persia, and 
Russia. 

Scenery of the Caucasus. 

So deep was the vallev through which 
our road now led, that for several hours 
we travelled in the deepest shade. On 
either side, the mountains rose like stupen- 
dous walls of granite, from every clin and 
ledge of which, wherever they could find 
a scanty nourishment, protruded stunted 
pines. It almost made me giddy to look 
up these precipices; a thousand jutting 
crags seemed ready to detach themselves 



and crush the passing traveller. We soon 
reached the pass of Dariel, the gate of the 
Caucasus, wnere the rocks so nearly meet 
that their base is washed by the foaming 
Terek, and the road is excavated in the 
solid rock overhanging the furious stream. 
Near the entrance of uie pass are seen the 
ruins of an ancient fortress, which com- 
manded the passage of the Caucasus, and 
which was long garrisoned by the Arabs. 
It was here that I first perceived the 
gigantic scale of this mountain scenery. 
The perpendicular walls which form the 
portal 01 the gate, nd which the eye in 
vain essays to measure, are in proportion 
to the mountains behind them but as the 
pedestal to the tall column, yet these latter 
are entirely free firom snow, and rank 
as pigmies beside Mount Elbnrz, Kasbek, 
and the other monarchs of the Caucasus. 
After passing Dariel, the road became at 
every step less precipitous, and the moun- 
tains, grsLdually opening out on every side, 
discloe^ the wide .plain of the Kabarda. 
At intervals of half a mile, pickets were 
posted on commanding sites, with horses 
ready saddled, and beacons to give instant 
notice of a night-attack firom the moun- 
taineers. At length we left the Caucasus 
behind us, and entered on the plain. 

Education^ fyc, at Tiflis, 

The French consul is only allowed to 
receive the ^^ Journal des Debats" on the 
condition of not shewing it to any Russian 
subject. Whenever any article appears 
which is condemned in Petersburg, the 
guilty number is enclosed in eartridge- 
paper, and sealed with the seal of the 
censorship, a sort of political quaran- 
tine. The ''Petersburg Gazette"^tL scatnij 
little sheet, containing no information,— 
is the only paper seen in Georgia. Al- 
though Tiflis contains so large an Euro- 
pean population it possesses no public 
library, nor, indeed, even a bookseller's 
shop. The only publications that I saw 
exposed for sale were Russian dictionaries, 
and a history of the campaign in Turkey, 
published by authority. In only one of 
the many houses tliat I was in did I see 
any syoaptoms of a book-case. Thus de- 
barred from the only rational mode of 
employing their time, it is no wonder that 
the Russian officers should fall into those 
habits of gambling and dissipation so pre- 
valent among them. With the exception 
of a few young men of good ftunily, who 
have joined the army in Georgia in the 
hopes of distinguishing themselves in the 
only field now open to them, the ofi&cers 
are seldom gentlemen by birth or education, 
and disgraceful scenes not unfrequently 
occur unnoticed, which in our service 
would justly cost a man his commission. 
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There is at Tiflis a gymnaslmn for the 
education of boys of aU nations, in which 
much attention is paid to the study of 
Oriental languages, the knowledge of 
which is a certain stepping-stone to ad- 
vancement in the Russian service. One 
young man who was studying at this 
gymnasium called frequently upon me. 
Bv birth he was a Hindoo, by religion a 
Mahommedan, and whenever I had a 
vacant hour he would come and talk to 
me about his native country, which he 
sighed to revisit. There was also a young 
Egyptian, a clever little lad, at the same 
establishment. 

Table Customs at Tiflis, 

I dined at General Valkhovsky's, and 
met the reigning Prince of Abkhasia and 
his brother. He is nominally independent, 
but under the protection of Russia. Gen. 
Valkhovsky's house and dinners are a 
very fair specimen of the style of living 
of me higher classes in Russia. There is 
a great deal of comfort without display or 
ostentation, and the table is alwavs laid 
for more than the number of the uimily, 
general invitations being intended to be 
accepted. The French custom is univer* 
sally adopted of handing round all Uie 
dishes, and the dessert alone is placed upon 
the table. The order of the dishes varies 
a little from our notions, for the fish is 
brought round in the middle of the dinner, 
and the general finale is a roti. What we 
call a second course rarely forms a part of 
their dinner. In old-fashioned nouses 
supper is still eaten, but in the higher 
circles tea has generally superseded that 
sociable, but, alas ! most indigestible meal. 
On rising in the morning, the Russians, 
like the Persians, always drink a cup of 
tea ; and, as their dinner hour is early, 
breakfast is a meal unknown. This may 
be, and perhaps is, very wholesome and 
very rational, but it is not at all suited to 
my taste. On the whole, however, I think 
that Russian cookery, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of judging, is good ; for, 
whatever the rest of the dinner may be, 
there is always a plain roast joint to fall 
back upon. Besiaes the wine of Kakheti, 
there is the '^Donskoy," a very palatable 
imitation of champagne, made, as its name 
imports, on the banks of the Don ; but 
European wines, of course, are seldom 
met with in this remote province. 

[These extracts will rarnish the reader 
with some estimate of the graphic variety 
and life-like incident with which Captain 
Wilbraham's attractive volume is charac- 
terized. Besides the map already men- 
tioned, the work contains some spirited 
artistical sketches: one of the Pass of 
Dariel is a stupendous scene of terrific 
sublimity ; it is admirably drawn.] 
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A PIG-NIC FROM THE JUNE MAGAZINES, 

Selfish People. — Sometimes, we trust 
rarely, selfishness exhibits itself in mar- 
ried life, and not matrimonially either ; 
because, as one of the great operations of 
the mysteries of marriage is to make the 
husband and wife one, it necessarily fol- 
lows'-it sounds like a bull — ^that if one be 
selfish, they both should be selfish ; that 
is to say, jointly selfish in tlieir double 
unity ; and in so far as domestic felicity is 
concerned, the accordance of one half with 
the other half is most desirable as pro- 
motive of harmony and comfort What 
has gone with the Siamese Twins we can- 
not, at present, pretend to say; but, as 
they must, by this time, be extremely re- 
spectable gentlemen as to age and stand- 
ing in life, we can conceive nothing more 
disagreeable to Mr. Chang wishing to sit 
down, than Mr. Cbing's being excc^ngly 
anxious to tsdce a walk; nor anything 
less likely to be delightful than Mr.Ching's 
choosing to sing a convivial song while 
Mr. Chang is suffering under a dreadful 
headach. And yet it falls to our lot to 
know a family — no, not a family, for they 
have no children, but a pair of people, 
who, selfish in the extreme, are not selfish 
in unison — they are both selfish, sepa- 
rately selfish, and carry their selfishness 
to a pitch far beyond the belief of the 
most credulous believer in human infir- 
mities. They live in the country, in a 
very pretty house, with a very well ar- 
rai^fed establishment ; they visit nobody 
— nobody visits them — the walls which 
surround the kitchen-garden are thickly 
set with broken glass — ^the palings of the 
shrubberies are studded with tenter-hooks 
— two fierce dogs range about the stable- 
yard, and steel-traps and spring-guns are 
set in the grounds every night. Against 
the gable-end of the coach-house, which 
touches the road, a board is affixed, an- 
nouncing that all persons begging will be 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the 
law, together with a long list of rewards, 
offered by the parish for the apprehension 
of offenders of every description. The 
name of this isolated couple was Munns, 
derived originally, as the clergyman of 
the parish imagined, from mono^^— his in- 
tercourse with the family was very li- 
mited. Mr. and Mrs. Munns were always 
ill when a charity sermon was preached, 
and as to any little parochial subscriptions 
which might be proposed, Mr. Munns de- 
clined interfering, observing that Provi- 
dence had given the countnr an admirable 
law for the maintenance of the poor ; un- 
der the provisions of which, besiaes whole- 
some and regular diet, they were relieved 
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from the wonrv of ever eeeing or being 
pestered by their relations or friends, and, 
by the salntary regulations of their re- 
spective residences, relieved from the 
trouble of taking any unnecessary exer- 
cise. — From a racy sketch, entitled A SHr 
in the Household, (well-timed title,) by 
Theodore Hook, in the New Monthly, 

Church Jftwic— What is the reason that 
whUe we retain the collects, the creeds, 
the psalms of the ancient Catholic church, 
we reject the magnificent music which 
lenders those inspired words ten times 
more impressive. Did we substitute any- 
thing better, or purer, all would be right ; 
but the sacred (so called) music in most of 
our churches is infamous^ and our cathe- 
dral services — except on particular occa- 
sions — are gone through in so somnolent a 
style as to have anything but the inspiring 
ioiluence which should be the eflect of 
choral thanksgiving. We have heard, and 
on good authority too, that in one of the 
most celebrated of these establishments, 
a minor canon is in the fiobit of paring 
and trimming his nails during the per- 
formance of what he ought to consider his 
sacred duties. Few are the hearts which 
music cannot soften, and by our culpable 
inertness and carelessness, we leave this 
powerful engine entirely in the hands of 
the Romanists.— iVeuT Monthly, 

The Carol of Content, 

Bfi Sir Lvmlep SktffingUm, 
Thouoh gaudy presumption my lot may deiide, 
I've a classical roof and a talented (?) bride ; 
A nymph that appears, while the merits refine, 
More anxious to please than ambitious to shine. 
She pines for no pomp, for no jewelry sighs, 
For, alas ! what are brilliants to heavenly eyes ! 
And well may she slight a magnificent dome, 
Wlio, raor« than a queen, makes a palace of home. 
ThoYigh artists may there no originals trace, 
We have models of beauty, and copies of grace. 
If the gardens no splendid exotic present. 
Still their lilies are pure, and I culture content ; 
From each bud take a hint how the world may 

ensnare, 
And renouncing its folly, escape from its care. 
Thus reviewing the bounds of a limited store, 
I bless what I have, without wishing it more. 

NemMomikl§, 

Chamber Laundresses, — It was our first 
introduction to tbat peculiar race of 
females, who ea& themselves laundresses 
x^n a very ancient and classical prin- 
ciple of nomenelatnre ; because, as the 
e^qierienoe of ages has, at length, most 
clearly decided, they never do by any 
chance wash anything. A pair of stun 
boots, unlaced— -a dirty handkerchief 
thrown shawl-wise over the shoulders (we 
have rarely set eyes upon a laundress in a 
cloak)— a dull-patterned and dull-coloured 
gown, with an extensive hiatus behind, 
affording perspective glimpses of various 
garments of unmentionable names and 
ineflftible dinginess— a bonnet, generally 



black, which may be conceived, by a vigo- 
rous exertion of the imagination, to have 
boasted, at some long-{mst period, some 
friint pretensions to a shape— hands of 
horrid hue—*' foreheads villainous low," 
and faces on which dirt, and snuff, and 
gin, have set their most indelible signs, 
may be {ironouneed as the most general 
characteristics of the tribe of laundresses. 
Ten, twenty, thirty, fi>rty, fifty, sixty siepa! 
Mercy on us ! here we are at last. These 
old women are truly astonuhing creatures. 
Here are we, on the topmost landing-place, 
with but a light load of years on our back, 
puffing and blowing like a stranded gram- 
pus ; and there stands Mrs. Popkins, who 
might well be mistaken for Methuselah's 
eldest daughter, as composed as if she 
had not stirred a foot for these three 
months. — Blackwood, 

Jonathan fold's House in the Old Bailey. 
(From Jack Sheppard.)— The thief-taker's 
residence was a large dismal-looking habi- 
tation, separated from the street by a 
flagged court-yard, and defended from ge- 
neral approach by an iron railing. Even 
in the daylight, it had a sombre and sus- 
picious air, and seemed to slink back from 
the adjoining houses, as if afraid of their 
society. It looked like a prison, and, in- 
deed, it was Jonathan's fancy to make it 
resemble one as much as possible. The 
windows were grated, the doors barred; 
each room had the name as well as the 
appearance of a cell ; and the very porter 
who stood at the gate, habited like a 
gaoler, with his huge bunch of keys at his 
girdle, his forbidmng countenance and 
surly demeanour, seemed to be borrowed 
from Newgate. The clanking of chains, 
the grating of locks, and the rumbling of 
bolts, must have been music in Jonathan's 
ears, so much pains did he take to subject 
himself to such sounds. The scanty furni- 
ture of the rooms corresponded to their 
dungeon-like aspect. Tne walls were 
bare, and painted in stone-colour; the 
floors, devoid of carpet ; the beds, of hang- 
ings ; the windows, of blinds ; and, except- 
ing in the thief-taker's own audience- 
chamber, there was not a chair or a table 
fri[>out the premises ; the places of ti^ese 
conveniences being elsewhere supplied by 
benches, and deal boards laid across joint- 
stools. Great stone staircases, leading no 
one knew whither, and long gloomy pas- 
sages, impressed the occasional visitor 
with the idea that he was traversing a 
building of vast extent ; and, tibough this 
was not the case in reality, the deception 
was so cleverly contrived, that it seldom 
failed of producing the intended efiect. 
Scarcely any one entered Mr. Wild's 
dwelling without apprehension, or quitted 
it without satisfaction. More strange 
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stories were told of it than of any other 
honse in London. The garreta were said 
to be tenanted by coiners, and artists em- 
ployed in altering watches and jewelleij ; 
the cellars to be nsed as a magaaane for 
stolen goods. By some it was affirmed, 
that a subterranean commnnication existed 
between the thief-taker's abode and New- 
gate, by means of which he was en- 
abled to maintain a secret correspondence 
with the imprisoned felons: by others, 
that an underground passage led to exten- 
sive vaults, where such malefactors as he 
chose to screen from justice might be' con- 
cealed till the danger was blown over. 
Nothing, in short, was too extravagant to 
be related of it ; and Jonathan, who 
delighted in investing himself and his resi- 
denee with mystery, encouraged, and, per- 
haps, originated these marvellous tales. 
However this may be, such was the iU re- 
port of the place, that few passed along 
the Old Bailey without bestowing a glance 
of fearful curiosity at its dingy walls, and 
wondering what was going on inside them ; 
while still fewer of those who paused at the 
door, read, without some internal trepida- 
tion, the formidable name— inscribed in 
large letters on its bright brass plate— 
of JONATHAN WILD,— Bentiep's Misc. 
'' The Rules of the King's Bench'* are a 
certain liberty adjoining the prison, and 
comprising some dozen streets, in which 
debtors, who can raise money to pay large 
fees, from which their creditors do not derive 
any benefit, are permitted to reside, by the 
wise provisions of the same enlightened 
laws which leave the debtor who can raise 
no money, to starve in jail, without the 
food, clothing, lodging, or warmth, which 
are provided for felons convicted of the 
most atrocious crimes that can disgrace 
humanity. There are many pleasant fic- 
tions of tiie law in constant operation, but 
there is not one so pleasant or practically 
humorous as that which supposes every 
man to be of equal value in its imperial 
eye, and the benefits of all laws to be 
equally attainable by all men, without the 
smallest reference to the furniture of their 
pockets. — Nicholaa Nickleby, 

The Qfteen.^There is a disposition to 
propagate an absurdity quite at variance 
with all precedence and common sense, 
by denominating our gracious Sovereign, 
Victoria the first. Do we ever speak of 
MatQda the first, or John the first, or Mary 
the first, or Anne the first f The ordinal 
distinction can never, surelv, with proprietr 
be appended to the name of a monarch until 
there shall have been a second bearing the 
same title'. On the propriety of styling 



the especial royal Court of Judicature, at 
which the Sovereign anciently presided 
in person, the Court of Queen's Bench, 
some hesitation may arise, determinable, 
however, by former practice. Does the 
Saxon derivation of Queen extend further 
in strict meaning than a royal consort; 
and is not the Queen regnant de facto 
King, as exercising the kingly office ? In 
the Litargv we pray for our ^^ gracious 
Queen and governor, not our governess, 
thus distinguishing at once, the sex and 
the office."— Gtf«/. Mag. A. L K., (one of 
the most active Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries.) 

The Thames Tunnel has progressed to 
within thirtv-five feet of low water mark 
on the north side, and from the state of 
the shield and general appearance of the 
excavation, it is believed that all danger 
has been surmounted. When low-water- 
mark is reached, a shaft will be sunk on 
the Wapping side of the river, and the 
workmen will continue their labours at 
each end of the Tunnel; and, it is calcu- 
lated that the communication for foot- 
passengers between Surrey and Middlesex 
will be opened in about fifteen months. 
The numoer of visitors has greatly in- 
creased of late, and the book which is kept 
in the Tunnel for the entrance of the 
names contains the signatures of the most 
distinguished characters in Europe, in- 
cluding many scientific men. — Courier. 

l^'oice of Fish. — It has often been said 
that fish have no voices: but anglers of 
our time have proved that Tench croak 
like frogs ; Herrings cry like mice ; Gur- 
nards grunt like hogs ; and some say the 
Gurnard makes a noise like a cuckoo, 
from which he takes one of his country 
names. The Maigre, a large sea-fish, 
when swimming in shoals, utters a grunt- 
ing or piercing noise, that may be heard 
from a depth of twenty fathoms. 

The Emperor of iRtM«ta.— The boast of 
the Russians — that among a thousand 
men you would not fail to recognise their 
Emperoi^— is scarcely exaggerated. His 
figiuie is commanding, and his countenance 
striking; his height must be nearly six 
feet two, and his firame unites symmetry 
with strength ; his smile is peculiarly faa- 
cinating, Mt the high forehead, the riiort 
and curved upper lip, and the expression 
of a rather small mouth, impart somewhat 
of sternness to his features when in repose. 
His naturally fair complexion is now 
bronzed by exposure to a southern sun, 
but the forehead where the cap has shel- 
tered it, is white as marble^ His blue 
eye is quick and expressive, and a small 
moustache adds to his soldier-Uke appear- 
ance.— Cb/»tom fVilbrtiham's TVavelS' 
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Stammering ia not always increased in 
situations ofdifficnlty. Charles I. had an 
impediment in his speech to the end of \n» 
days ; bnt it was remarked that at his 
trial, and on the scaffold, it was less ap« 
parent than at any other time. 

Sir Harris Nicolas, — Sylvanns Urban, 
Gent., is occasionally somewhat sprightly 
in his similes. In one of his " Reviews," 
he compares the mind of Sir Harris Nicolas 
to ^^ the trunk of an elephant : it can stoop 
to pick np the niinntest parts of antiqua- 
rian lore, and it has the power of breaking 
through the most knotty and massive chains 
of legal reasonings. ' ' We believe Sir Harris 
to be one of the most accomplished and 
scholarly antiquaries of his time. 

New Years' Gifts. The first year that 
Sir Robert Cecil was lord treasurer of the 
royal household, he refused all New Years' 
Gifts, which amounted to above ^^1,800, 
^' as supposing them to be some kind of 
bribes whereby he might wink at the cor- 
ruption of officers." 

Assassination.— In 1581, at Antwerp, a 
pistol was fired at William, Prince of 
Orange, when the bullet entered at one 
cheek, and passed through the other, with* 
out materially injuring the mouth. The 

gistol burst, and injured the wretch who 
red it — a Biscayan ; and he was killed on 
the spot by the bystanders. The Prince 
was tne victim of another assassin in 1584. 

Circassian Literati. '•^In 1837, an officer 
named Bestujefi^ the most popular novel 
writer, and commonly called the Walter 
Scott of Russia, was killed in the attack 
of Adiler. By a strange coincidence, the 
favourite Circassian poet, who has written 
much in imitation of Lord Byron, was 
killed in a duel, within a month of 
Bestujeff. 

Archery.'—'It is somewhat strange that 
there is no perfect specimen of an ancient 
arrow existing. 

Odd Error.— *'*' Undoubtedly the stations 
and prtetentune of the legions and Roman 
soldiers were the origin of towns and 
cities, both in other provinces and this our 
island. ' ' — Gough's Edition of Camden, 3 vols, 
folio, 1789 ; i^erein the marginal note to 
the above passage is "The Origin of 
Critics." 

Georgian Women. — The fair Georgians 
are proverbially indolent, and destitute of 
all resource : they customarily while away 
the afternoon by a rubber at whist, rarely 
open a book, and abandon the whole care 
of the household to their servants. 

A recent traveller in Egypt oddly says, 
" the distant view of the City of the Dead 
is very striking," 



fFaterloo.-^lt is a remarkable fact, that 
the Duke of Wellington closed his career-^ 
technically speaking — ^before Marlborough 
conmienced nis. Wellington gained the 
battle of Waterloo at the age of forty-six. 

Egypt. — The streets of El Khargeh, the 
metropolis of the Great Oasis, are winding, 
narrow, and, being entirely covered with 
roofs, so dark and intricate, that it would 
be impossible for a stranger to pass through 
the town without a guide, ana it is neces- 
sary to carry a lantern at mid-day. 

Richmond.-^Svt William Temple Uved 
at Shene (Richmond,) for seven years 
without once going to London ; so dearly 
attached was this rural philosopher to his 
fascinating suburban retreat, 

iS^otff.— Mr. J. G. Nichols is engaged in 
editing Stow's description of Elizabethan 
London, as it issued firom the pen of the 
writer. 

Cannibalism and Self-enjoyment. '^'Who 
was it, who, (being sold to some canni- 
bals,) when condemned to be eaten, bar- 
gained that he should have the first slice 
of himself? That man was the King of 
Gourmands. He should be immortalized. 
With what gusto would the first morsel go 
down ! The more he ate, the more he 
cheated his enemies, and enjoyed himself! 
"^Gent, Mag. 

Newgate. — By the late improvements, 
this prison has been made, for the purposes 
of confinement, at least one^ fourth larger 
than it was before. On the different stair- 
cases, holes are perforated through the 
massive walls, so that, by day or night, 
the turnkeys may observe what is going 
on in all the wards without being observed 
themselves. 

Epicurism. — " May I help yon to some 
beef?" said the master of the house to the 
late Mr. Brummell. " I never eat beef^ 
nor horse, nor anything of that sort," 
answered the astonished and indignant 
epicure. 

Serpent Charming, — Mr. Hoskins thinks 
it possible that the serpents which the 
charmers profess to find, and which obey 
their call, are only those which, having 
taught, they have previously let loose. 

Sir R. Jebb used to say to patients who 
asked him what they might eat, — ^' Any- 
thing bnt poker and tongs." 

frrato.— Page 126, col. 2, line 1, for " sea-ooasU,** 
read " sea coast :" this correction is essential to the 
right understanding of the fact. Page 142, in the 
account of the French Voyage to the South, ftom 
the Fttreign Monthly Review^ No. I., for "Astrolable," 
read "Astrolabe." 

LONDON : Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitehead 
8c Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Year after year, this celebrated plain, 
seemingly ^^ marked ont for the scene of 
some great action," is visited by cnriotts 
persons from every quarter of the world. 
Of such nniversal interest is war, " plead- 
ing its antiqnity from all ages," that the 
savage and ihe civilized alike join in the 
pilgrimage to its fields, and bring away its 
most trining memorials, which they vene- 
rate as relics. 

To say that curiosity respecting Water- 
loo has, for a moment, abated within the 
four and twenty years that have almost 
elapsed since the day of that memorable 
conflict,— would be untrue. It cannot, 
however, be denied that of late the inten- 
sity of this searching spirit has waxed 
warmer. The flush ofconquest has passed 
away; years have softened all the un- 
pleasant meditations on the event ; and in 
years of peace men have had leisure to 
employ the pen in the investigation of the 
glories of the sword. Accordingly, we 
have countless records of this great fight 
written by those who were engaged in it, 
or who were eye-witnesses of its scenes 
and incidents: and, although Time has 
thinned their ranks, the victorious hero has 
lived to read, digest, and enjoy the best 
record of his own achievements, one which 
will live when we with its author are dust— 
a source of wonder, and praise, and admi- 
ration to late, very late generations. Such 
is the merited meed of approbation which 
has been awarded to the best record yet 
produced of Waterloo. There will be, how- 
ever, other memorials for millions of 
readers in ages to come; in the ^^ lives" 
of the rival heroes which are, at this mo- 
ment, issuing from the presses of England 
and France. 

Under these circumstances, we are not 
surprised that the locality of Waterloo has 
risen in the estimation of tourists ; for, so 
minutely has this field been illustrated; 
that, to a travelled Englishman or French- 
man the ground is almost as familiar as 
his own Hyde Park or Champ de Mars. 
The opportunities for visiting the field 
have likewise increased ; and steam-power, 
by water and land, has aided in keeping 
up the fever of curiosity. Within a few 
hours, (thanks to steam-boat and rail- 
way,) we may be wafted from our own 
metropolis to Waterloo, 

" a little lowly place, 
Obscure till now, when it hath risen to fame, 
And given the victory its English name." 

It is not intended to give ^^ a frill and par- 
ticular history of the fight" as an accom- 
paniment to the prefixed vignettes of the 
Field of Waterloo. The first represents 
The Belgic Lion^ which is placed upon a 
vast tumulus, 200 feet high, nearly occu- 



pying the centre of the plain, and by far 
the best station for its survey. Beneath 
the mound, (which is shewn in the distance 
of the second Engraving,) the bones of 
friends and foes lie heaped indiscriminately 
together. A flight of steps leads to the 
top. The lion was cast, (by Mr. Cockerill 
ofXiege,) from cannon taken in the battle, 
and is intended to stand on the spot where 
the Prince of Orange was wounded. 

To shew with what different eyes va- 
rious travellers behold the same object, we 
quote the following extracts touching this 
commemorative monument : " There is 
bad taste in thus seeking to glorify one 
particular mound amidst so many instances 
of devotedness to death. The great mass 
of earth too, obstructing the view, and 
changing the face of the field, is an iU- 
imagined excrescence." (Boddington's Re- 
miniscences of the Rhine,) 

" The appearance of this earthen pyra- 
mid is exceedingly striking; it is by far 
the most prominent object in the land- 
scape; and whether considered in refer- 
ence to itself, or the great events which it 
illustrates, partakes, in no small degree, of 
the sublime." {Notes of a Journey from 
Paris to Ostend.) 

A third critic, the author of the Family 
Tour, takes a middle course : '^ the mound 
and the lion have equally been the subject 
of ill-natured censures ; but would appear 
appropriately enough, since they serve at 
once as a memorial, a trophy, and a 
tomb." 

The lion's teeth and nails were muti- 
lated by some of the French troops in 
their passage to the siege of Antwerp. 
They would have vented their ill-humour 
in frirther injuries, had not Marshal Gerard 
put a stop to such mean spite. 

The second vignette conveys some idea 
of the general appearance of me field, with 
its memorials oi several of those who found 
in it a hasty grave. It represents a por- 
tion of the ground called Planchenoit, to 
the left of the high road from Genappe to 
Brussels, crossing the field nearly in its 
centre. Foremost in the view is an im- 
posing cast-iron monument erected by the 
Prussians to some of their countrymen, 
who fell here, and bearing the following 
inscription : 

Den gefallenen 

Helden ihr dankbar 

Konig and 

Vaterland 

Sie ruhen 

In Frieden. 

Belle Alliance 

Den ISjuni 1815. 

Not far distant, on the left of this interest- 
ing monument, is La Belle Alliance^ a soli- 
tary white house, of which more anon. 
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[In the United Sermee Journal for the 
present month, we find an attractive paper 
entitled '^ Popular Errors respecting the 
Battle of Waterloo." The novelty is as im- 
portant as it ia well-timed: e» g, the fol- 
lowing attempt to abate the prevalence of 
the " Errors.^'] 

One is, that the Dnke of Wellington was 
taken by turprue at the opening of the 
campaign. This charge, so far as it im- 
plies a want of vigilance or sagacity, is 
entirely groundless. It is tme that every 
commander, whose policy it is to act on 
the defensive, is liable to tiie disadvantage 
of being attacked without knowing the 
time or point of attack ; and since the line 
of the allied armies was necessarily of 
great extent, in order to guard the dmer- 
ent roads leading to Brussels, and also to 
obtain supplies for the troops, the utmost 
skill and watchfulness of the two com- 
manders could not prevent Buonaparte 
firom making, by a sudden movement, con- 
siderable progress before their troops could 
be concentrated to oppose him. But that 
they were inattentive and off their guard 
is contradicted, not only by their well- 
known character, but by abundant posi- 
tive evidence contained in the last volume 
of the ^^ Despatches." It appears that 
as early as the beginning 01 May they 
were daily expecting an attack, and had 
made every possible preparation to meet 
it ; and though the expectation seems to 
have subsided a little before the middle of 
June, chiefly because their preparations 
were then so complete that they thought 
Buonaparte would not venture to attack 
them, yet their arrangements were fully 
settled, and the vigilance of the out-posts 
was never remitted. The truth is, the 
whole imputation of being taken by eur- 
prise derives its origin from a story about 
a ball at which the Duke and many offi- 
cers were present at the time when the 
second message, confirming a former one, 
reached Brussels, that the enemy were 
certainly in motion. The first message 
arrived during the afternoon, but as it did 
not determine the extent or direction of 
the movement, it was necessary to wait 
for further intelligence before any move- 
ment could be made on our part. Jliere 
are at least three high roads leading from 
the French frontier to Brussels, and it was 
impossible to know which of them the 
enemy would choose. But every possible 
arrangement was made before the Duke 
went to the ball ; and, therefore, the pro- 
per question is, was the march of the 
troops in the least delayed by the circum- 
stance of his being at the ball when the 
second message reached Brussels ? Cer- 
tainly not. They could not have moved 



sooner without running great risk of being 
sent in the wrong direction, which might 
have been fatal to the safety of Brussels. 
It is not necessary, (as Sir Walter Scott 
expresses it,) that a general should be al- 
ways equipped, like a knight of romance, 
with his boots and spurs on, and a drawn 
sword in his hand ; nor is his presence at 
a ball any proof of firivolity and careless- 
ness, when there is not the least evidence 
that his duty was at all neglected, but 
quite the contrary. 

Next^ it is objected that the Duke would 
have been defeated at Waterloo if the 
Prussians had not come up. This is pos- 
sible, but so far as the objection implies a 
charge of rashness for fighting the battle, 
there is no more sense in it than in any 
other fancifiil supposition. He would not 
have ofiB^red battle if he had not known 
that the Prussians would come up. They 
did not come by a lucky accident. Blucher 
had promised that they should come, and 
he was not a man Ukely to break his pro • 
mise, when he knew that he was expected 
on the field of battle. And what was there 
to hinder them firom coming ? They had 
only nine or ten miles to march, without 
anv river or enemy between them and the 
field ; and if an army under such a gene- 
ral as Blucher set out early in a summer's 
morning to march ten miles, we might 
confidently expect that they would accom- 
plish the task long before night, however 
bad the roads might be. They were, no 
doubt, much delayed by the bad state of the 
roads ; nevertheless a considerable force, 
under Bulow, came into action as early as 
three or four o'clock, which greatly light- 
ened the pressure of the attack on our po- 
sition, and the remainder arrived gradusuly 
and successively ; not the whole body at 
once, as some accounts seem to represent. 
Hence, when people say, by way of depre- 
ciation, that the Duke would have been 
defeated if the Prussians had not come up, 
tiiey might with as much reason say that 
he would have been defeated if his own 
cavaby or artillery had not come up. The 
enemy saw with dismay the certamty of 
their coming, and made arrangements and 
exertions accordingly, which, however, 
were ineffectual. 

A third objection is, that the position 
at Waterloo was weak and ill chosen. 
But the proper question is, whether it is 
not the oest that can be found between 
Quatre Bras and Brussels ; and secondly, 
whether it is not good enough to justify 
the Duke in risking a battle m it ibr the 
important object of saving Brussels. On 
both points there is little or no room for 
doubt. The country had been inspected, 
and that particular position chosen, hy 
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the Duke anid some of his officers the year 
before^ in the expectation that it might be 
made available, some time or other, for 
the protection of Brussels ; and as to its 
beinff good enough^ the result supplies a 
concTosive answer. 

And here we cannot but remark how 
freanentlT in war, as well as in other 
afiairs, circmnstances, which at first ap- 
pear to be nnfavonrable, eventually con- 
duce to die greatness of the success. The 
tardy arrival of the Prussians was thought, 
no doubt, dnring the battle, to be a mis- 
fortune ; but it was this very circumstance 
which encouraged Buonaparte to prolong 
his attacks, til^ through the fatigue of his 
troops, and night coming on, he became so 
far mvolved that he could not extricate 
them. In like manner,- the weakness of 
the position tempted him to risk a direct 
attack upon it: if it had been much 
stronger, ne would scarcely have ventured 
to do so, but wonld either have endea- 
voured to torn it, or (which is more pro- 
bable under the circmnstances) would have 
retreated into France, and changed the 
whole plan of the campaign. We know 
what the result was, but we do not know 
what it would have been, if made to de- 
pend on a different train of contingencies. 

A fourth error, very common among 
writers of lives and tonrs, is, that Wel- 
lington and Blucher met at the inn called 
La Belle Alliance, i. «., close to the field 
of battle. They did not meet there. 
Blucher overtook Wellington on the road 
to Genappe, two miles, or more, from the 
field ot battle.* This error may seem 
trifling, but it is not entirely so ; for the 
true account of the matter is a proof of 
the energy and decision of onr great com* 
mander, which were not so abated by the 
fatigues of the day as to prevent him firom 
availing himself, to the utmost, of the 
panic which had seized the enemy, and 
pursuing them (as his *^ Despatch," says) 
long after dark. From Genappe he re- 
turned, to Waterloo, and the next day, the 
19th, to Brussels. Where shall we find a 
parallel to such energy and promptitude ? 
If we refer to the ^^ Despatches," we shall 
find him writing letters at a very early 
hour in the morning of the 18th; then 
fighting the battle, and pursuing the enemy 
till near midnight ; the next day writing 
a long despatch, besides private letters, 
and retmmmg to Brussels. '' You will 
see," he says, '^ that I have not allowed 
the grass to grow under my feet." 

• Sir Hussey Vivian states in his reply to Mi^or 
Oawler, on the "Crisis of Waterloo" {U. S. Jour- 
nal, July, 1893), " that he found the Duke in firont 
of RosBomme, about a mUe from La Belle Alliance, 
where the British'were halted for the night. Qtuere : 
Had he not then met Blucher? M^)or Gawler says 
they rode up together at Rossomme.—En. 



THE LONELY GRAVE. 
Fab in an Indian forest, 

There is a lonely grave, 
The wild vine with its purple fruit, 

Doth o'er it darkly wave; 
And lovely flowers grow o'er the tomb, 

Where lies the young and brave. 
The stem and haughty savage 

Doth know the spot alone, 
Far in the mighty forest shades ; 

And though ten years have flown 
Since he was lidn in his last rest, 

There is no ftmeral stone. 
In an old haU of far England 

The ladye mourns her son ; 
But she recks not that an early death 

Hath ta'en off her loved one ; 
And she little dreams his mortal life 

On earth so soon was run. 
In an old^church lay his fathers. 

For many a long past year. 
Escutcheons tell the warlike deeds 

Of knights— whilst in the air; 
Their banners wave, and monuments 

All strangely carv'd are there. 
But one — the young, the joyous. 

Far from his native land, 
Unknown unto his friends the grave, 

Rests on a sultry strand; 
With none to watch his peaceftil bed 

By the palmetto fuin^d. 
And be it so— he resteth 

All calmly in the shade 
Of that deep forest as though where 

His forefathers are laid ; 
As calmly — as though in the aisle. 

Where he so oft hath pray'd. 

C L E O N. 



SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 

THE YOUNG LADIES. 

After the unceasing labours of LiniinfiUt 
Bu£K>n, Cuvier, and all the other anunal 
fanciers on a large scale, had snrmoimted 
the apparently impossible task of mar- 
shalling all the earth's living cariosities 
into literary rank and file, a worthy old 
parson at some little out-of-the-way village 
in Hampshire, put together his observa- 
tions of several years in the Natural His- 
tory of Selbome ; and its sparrows, grabs, 
tortoises, and butterflies. In like manner, 
an attractive volume appeared some little 
time back, in which those interesting 
zoological specimens, " the young ladies," 
were dassea with respect to their pecaliar 
manners and instincts ; and in like manner 
we humby follow in its wake with a few 
more observations picked up at random in 
oar own circle. The immortal Qoin spoke 
of young ladies at large — ^we speax of 
them as connected more immediately with 
our subject. 

At every evening party it has been oar 
lot to be asked to, we have alwavs ob- 
served a remarkable tribe of young ladies, 
that differ so little in their pecoliarities 
from one another, tiiat we must class ibem 
at once by themselves, as "the yoong 
ladies without any meaning." They are 
generally well-dressed, sometidies most 
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expensively ; but their clothes are himg on, 
rather than pnt on, and a Paris grisette 
would beat them ont of the field for tour- 
nure. They are fond of a proftision of 
artificial flowers about their heads—- not 
mere wreaths round their back hair, but 
perfect boughs coming down their cheeks 
Like florid, whiskers, and they have a face 
sadly wanting expl^ssion, and a short 
stature. They come generally very early, 
and, although they do not get asked to 
dance much, always remainuntil the last; 
nobody inquires their names, or who they 
are ; and, if they do, nobody knows : they 
sit against the walls, or on the sofa in the 
back drawing-room all the evening ; they 
do not waltz, nor play, nor sing ; if you 
dance with them, from compassion, or un- 
avoidable introduction, you can lead them 
into no conversation ; they have not been 
to the Opera ; they do not like the thea- 
tres; and they have read none of the 
new works ; in fine, you get rather worn- 
out with attempting to establish a dialogue, 
and feel quite glad when the quadrille is 
finished. We will be bound you do not 
offer your arm for a long promenade, but 
lead them to their seat, bow, and thank 
them ^for allowing you to go. 

Far different is "the young lady that 
talks ;" you need not mistrust your powers 
of conversation with her, for she has it all 
on her own side. We were introduced to 
a very fine specimen of this class the other 
evening, and were told " she was a very 
clever girl, with plenty to say for herself;" 
and, by our stock and wristbands, the 
latter qnalification was true enough. We 
were the top couple in the quadrille, and, 
therefore, had no opportunity of conversing 
until ttie side folks began to dance. As 
soon, however, as they commenced, she 
began also. We had just made up our 
mind to hazard the remark that the music 
was very pretty, or the rooms well lighted, 
or the evening very warm, or something of 
the kind, when she saved us all trouble, 
and ^ gave tongue' as follows : 

" There are a great many people here 
to-night — almost too many : I do not like 
such crowded parties. Have you been 
very gay this season ? we have been, very. 
Manuna says I go out too much. We 
went on Tuesday to the Exhibition ; have 
you been there?— it's very tiring, but I ad- 
mire Landseer's pictures very much." 

We were going to attempt a reply, when 
she shot off again at a tangent : 

" Macready is going to give up Covent 
Garden, they say, and then I suppose 
somebody else will take it. Do you know 
that young lady opposite? I do not like 
her dress — tall people should not wear 
stripes ; and, besides, it is too short, for I 
can see her shoes. I think it must have 



been made a season or two ago, and then 
laid by in the rough-dried box. Do you 
see Bentley's Miscellany f — what a capital 
book it is, and Jack Sheppard is so good ; 
I do love highwaymen so. I am sorry, 
though, Oliver Twist is finished. I wonder 
if Dickens will begin another story. What 
a very silly woman that Mrs. Nickleby is — 
I get quite out of patience with her, but I 
like poor Smike. I suppose Kate is your 
favourite. What do you think of Pauline 
Garcia ? they say sue is only eighteen ; 
have you heard her ?" 

L*Eleh.ere commenced, and we had a 
short respite ; but this strain was continued 
at our intervals of repose throughout the 
dance ; and, at supper time, we heard her, 
halfway down the table, discoursing with 
equal fluency upon fancy balls, the mis- 
sionaries, Madame Vestns, the diving-bell, 
and the chances of an election. 

" The young lady from the country" has 
postponed going home for several days on 
purpose to be present at the party; and 
she has been in a great flurry all the time 
about her dress, and getting her friends to 
go shopping with her, as she will not trust 
to her own taste in London, although in 
the country she sets the fashion. We 
always know the country girls when they 
enter a room— they ^(w down on a seat at 
once, as soon as they nave been received, 
and seem glad of the refiige the chair 
affords ; whereas the London young ladies 
look calmly around them, and spread their 
dress out carefiiUy before sitting down, in 
order that there may be no unseemly 
creases on rising. The country young lady 
has a shade of blue in her composition, 
but it is like the colour on the sude of a 
magic-lantern — very transparent. In her 
town there is a Literary Institution where 
she regularly attends the lectures, and 
having seen some man bum something 
bright in a bottle as gas, she begins to talk 
about oxygen, - and the beauties of che- 
mistry. When she gets to the party, she 
finds ner dress is not so overwhelming as 
she had anticipated, for there are a good 
many others equally handsome, if not even 
better, and she wishes her friends had 
taken her to the Opera during her stay in 
London, instead of Madame Tussaud's 
wax-work, that she might have been able 
to talk about Lucia de Lammermoor and 
Otello, as well as the others. She, never- 
theless, spends a very pleasant evening, 
and the description of the supper serves 
her to talk about a week after she gets 
home. 

" The helle of the party" — we were going 
to say the lioness^ but it is a fearfdl term to 
apply to a young lady ; besides which, we 
think there are some that would puzzle 
Van Amburgh himself to train — "the beauty 
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of the evening," and there is always one, 
arrives generally ahont seven minntes 
after ten. Her dress is exceedingly plain, 
but good withal, and with her hair in 
simple flat bands, she proves the advan- 
tage of a pretty face over all the chenille 
flowers, calico Camillas, and ornamented 
side combs, that were ever invented. Bnt 
she has one drawback— she is a terrible 
flirt: she has promised that poor yonng 
man to dance with him three times mn- 
ning, and every time she has disappointed 
him, and stood np with another. He has 
no redress, for he cannot well call a lady 
ont, nor can he here very politely slap her 
face, (as we oniselves saw a gentleman do 
one night in the refined saloons of Paris,) 
so he goes and sits with folded arms in a 
retired comer of the room, and when the 

hostess says " Why, Mr. , you don't 

dance !" he savs he has sprained his ankle, 
and then looks very cross, and thinks 
evening parties wearying affidrs after all. 
The belle patronizes the plainer girls most 
graciously — nay, she calls them "dear;" 
but she is very affectionate indeed to the 
pretty ones, (two handsome women in a 
party are always very loving — at least 
6utwards;) and to make the men more 
eager for the honour of her hand, she 
selects the fairest of her female friends in 
the room to waltz with, having previously 
declared to all the gentlemen that she 
never can waltz— it makes her giddy. 
After supper, perhaps, it is a different 
thing, ana she unbends more; for every- 
body within hearing has asked her to take 
wine, and the formality has been mhbed 
off a great deal, and she has had more 
jelly offered to her than any of the others 
— not, however, that this last has anything 
to do with her waltzing. 

But we fear we are getting very ungal- 
lant ; we are speaking idly, and, perchance, 
too sarcastieally, of the fairest portion of 
the creation, and we dread lest we should 
be discovered, and never asked to meet 
young ladies again. It would be a cruel 
deprivation, for we think there are few of 
us who cannot trace the really happiest 
moments of his life as associated witn an 
indistinct remembrance— a shadowy form 
of some fair girl whom he has formerly 
met, and who, for the short period that he 
conversed or danced with her, threw all 
sadder past events of his career into a 
species of photogenic shade, produced hy 
the light other presence alone. 

Albert. 



COPPER MINES.— No. III. 

BY R. W., GENT. 

Since the application of steam to the 
purposes of machinery, and since the im- 
^ovements which have taken place in 



mechanics within the last fifty years, 
mines have heen sunk much de^>eT than 
formerly ; for prior to those improvements, 
it was mipossible to excavate them with 
advantage to any great depth, and many 
were consequently abandoned. Numbers 
of such abandoned mines have been since 
re-opened, and through the assistance of 
modem discoveries, re-worked to very 
considerable profit; others are, (particu- 
larly in Cornwall), being daily explored and 
made the subject of consideration. Some 
of the mines which have heen thus aban- 
doned, as well as others which have been 
worked beyond the memory of man, are 
supposed to have existed in very earlv 
times. A few miners pretend to distinguish 
the mines worked hy the Danes, by theb 
being particularly wide at the mourn, and 
gradually diminishing in their descent 
like an inverted cone or ftmnel ; but it may 
be questioned whether this mode of ope- 
ration was not in early times adopted hy 
the miners of all nations. In 1835, the 
writer superintended the clearing of a 
small mine, which was attributed to the 
Danes, in an island off the S. W. coast of 
the county of Cork, and which was then 
filled with rubbish. The principal shaft, 
which was at the western extremity, was 
about fifteen feet square, and forty feet in 
depth; nine smaller shafts had been sunk 
in a line due E. of this principal shaft, 
about ten feet apart, all ot whiek commu- 
nicated with each o^er below. In one of 
these shafts was a considerable acemnula^ 
tion of soot, which led some of the work- 
men to believe that the ore had been 
smelted in the mine, but there was nothing 
found among the rubbish to indicate the 
existence of a furnace; and the writer, 
with great deference, thinks that the soot 
might with equal probability have pro- 
ce^ed from some ilhcit still for the making 
of whiskey. The only relic positively 
ancient, discovered in uie rubbish, was a 
stone hammer, used formerly for smashing 
the ores ; and which instroment, though 
usually called Danish, was probably 
common to all countries* The tools com- 
monly found in mines, do not throw much 
light in forming conclusions as to their 
antiquity— consisting chiefly of pickaxes, 
and crowbars, similar to such as are used 
at the present day. Near Redruth, in 
Cornwall, a mine is to this day called 
^ The Druid's Mine ;" and, when it is con- 
sidered that the Druids were, according to 
tradition, extensive landowners, it is only 
probable that they were proprietors of the 
most valuable mines, to which foreigners 
resorted for tin and copper ; and which 
have in consequence been attributed to 
the Carthaginians, Phoenicians and other 
strange people. 
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Copper ore, when first exposed, is often 
very beautifal. It wonld be useless to 
specify all the names by which minera- 
logists have thought proper to distinguish 
its several varieties. The most remark- 
able both for valne and Instre are the 
native or malleable — the peacock, yellow, 
grey, ruby and malachite — all of which, 
excepting the first mentioned, and the la«t, 
assume their beautiful appearances from 
admixtore with other metallic or mineral 
substances; for it may be observed that 
ores are seldom found unmixed. Malleable, 
or pore native copper, is very rare ; and 
though of great inmnsic value, is prized 
in general as a curiosity. Peacock copper, 
wMch commonly contains not more tnan 
one fifth of pure copper, exhibits every 
variety of colour, which can be found in 
the plumage of the bird firom which it 
receives its appellation : specimens are to 
be had in the shops of all mineralogists at 
very moderate expense. Yellow copper 
owes its colour to a portion of sulphur and 
grey copper, to an admixture with tin or 
silver. Ruby copper ore is highly crys- 
talized, and exhibits a rich red tinge, de- 
rived probably from a small portion of 
manganese. The most beautiM of all 
the copper ores is malachite. It receives 
its name from the mallow, to the leaves of 
which it is supposed to bear some resem- 
blance, being of a bright and lively green. 
Though ranked among the ores, nmlachite 
is, in reality, not an ore at all, being only a 
petrifaction of water strongly impregnated 
with verdigris. So highly prized is this 
substance, that a piece of fine malachite, 
the size of a person's head, would be 
worth about .s^200. It is capable of being 



cut into slices, and has been long used in 
a variety of forms for female ornaments. 
There is a very fine specimen of malachite 
in the British Museum, and a much finer 
one in the collection at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris ; and at Versailles are 
two sideboards of the same precious sub- 
stance, which were contributed to that 
magnificent palace by the Czar of Russia, 
in the reign of Louis XIV. There was 
no mean specimen of malachite to be 
seen a few days ago on the lid of a snuff- 
box, at a jeweller's shop adjoining Bow 
Church, Cheapside. Some of the Cornish 
miners have gone to considerable expense 
in the formation of their collections of 
minerals. The collection of Mr. Williams, 
of Scorrier-house, is estimated at several 
thousand pounds; and the cabinets of 
several other gentlemen in the county are 
equally valuable. 

When the ores are collected after exca- 
vation, they are separated with care from 
the stone or other substance from which 
they have been detached ; after which they 
are smashed or broken into small pieces, 
either by broad flat hammers used by 
hand, or some crushing apparatus worked 
by steam or water. A great deal of it 
is then washed, and, by means of sieves, 
the lighter particles of the stone are sepa- 
rated from the ore. After these processes, 
(besides others which the peculiar nature 
of some ores may render necessary,) the 
ore is considered to be in a fit state for 
smelting ; which, for many years, has been 
usually effected at Swansea, from its ad- 
vantageous situation, and the cheapness 
of fuel — ^the mining captain, or super- 
intendent, on shipping it for the purpose. 
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being carefbl to take from the bnlk, from 
time to time, during the shipment, small 
qnaiitities by way of sample, which he 
afterwards mixes together and pnts in two 
small bags, one of which he sends with the 
vessel to the consignee, and the other 
retains in his own possession as a gua- 
rantee against the cargo being either 
changed or undervalued. The ore, on arriv- 
ing at Swansea, is usually exposed in a 
vard with other ores ; and a ticket or label 
IS attached to it, shewing where it comes 
from. Sales by auction of the various 
consignments, take place periodically, at 
one of which it shares its fate with others : 
and, on being put up, is declared the pro- 
perty of the highest bidder, who is invari- 
ably a smelter. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS.— CROSBY HALL. 

On the 26th ultimo, we had the gratifi- 
cation of attending a lecture by Mr. John 
Britton, F.S.A., on the principal character- 
istics of the old mansions and baronial 
halls of England; which was rendered 
characteristically attractive by the circum- 
stance of its being delivered in Crosby Hall^ 
Bishopsgate ; a relic, as our readers are 
probably aware, of one of the finest of 
those edifices to which the lecturer's re- 
marks were devoted. After some general 
observations on ancient domestic architec- 
ture, Mr. Britton proceeded to describe 
that striking and important feature of the 
old castle and baronial mansion, the great 
dining hall, with its usual accompani- 
ments, furniture, and fittings-up: em- 
bracing the generally elaborate timber- 
roof; we screen of carved oak, surmounted 
by a gallery for minstrels, or spectators, 
and connected with the kitchen, buttery, 
and buttery-hatch ; the dais ; the oriel- 
window ; the hearth on the floor, with the 
open lantern, or louvre, in the roof above ; 
the tapestry with which the walls were 
hung, and various other curious and in- 
teresting remembrancers of bygone cus- 
toms. 

The liberal and extensive hospitality of 
the bold barons of former days, with the 
immense number of their retainers, their 
power and influence, received some singu- 
lar illustrations in the course of these re- 
marks: and the more practical illustra- 
tions afforded by the scene of the lectm-e, 
and by the numerous drawings and prints 
with which Mr. Britton had adorned its 
walls, added considerably to the interest 
of the subject. Mr. B. gave some account 
of the old mansion called Crosby Place, of 
which the Hall is now the principal part 
left ; and referred his auditors for further 
information, to a small historical sketch 



by Mr. E. J. Carlos. From these souroes 
we toe enabled to remind our readers that 
Crosby Place was erected by Sir John 
Crosby, Knt. and Alderman, for his town 
residence, in the year 1470 ; and that be- 
tween the time of his death, and about a 
century and a half ago, it belonged to, or 
was occupied (at intovals) by, many cde- 
brated and illustrious characters. Amongst 
these were Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, (afterwards King Richard HI.) ; Sir 
Thomas More; the Countess of Pem- 
broke, commemorated in the epitaph of 
Ben Jonson ; the Due de Sully, and other 
foreign Ambassadors ; as well as many 
wealthy citizens and noblemen. It was 
subsequently converted into a dissenter's 
meeting-house, and ultimately into a 
packer's warehouse. From this state of de- 
gradation it has been rescued within the last 
few years ; and by means of a public sub- 
scription, a great deal has been done to- 
wards restoring it to its original beauty. 
The great hall, which was formerly broken 
up into different floors, and much muti- 
lated and disfigured by dust and cobwebs, 
now presents a symmetrical and uniform 
appearance. The whole of its beautiful 
roofhas been well restored^ and the win- 
dows repaired and glazed (partly with 
coloured glass). The contrast 1^ Mr. 
Britton of its condition twenty years ago 
with its appearance at present, was highly 
creditable to the taste and judgment of 
those under whose directions the altera- 
tions have been made. 

The drawings exhibited, comprised views 
of the great halls at Westminster ; Hamp- 
ton Court Palace ; Eltham Palace, Kent ; 
Hedingham Castle, Essex; Penshurst 
Place, Kent; Great Chalfield Manor 
House, Wiltshire; the Middle Temple, 
London; Christ Church College, Oxford; 
St. Mary's Hall, Coventry; and several 
others ; besides a series illustrative of the 
progress of domestic architecture from the 
early Norman period to the reign of James 
the First. The whole of the drawings 
were beautifallj executed, and, by con- 
sent of Mr. Bntton, were allowed to re- 
main upon the walls for several days. 

The audience, which was exceedingly 
numerous, appeared to take much interest 
in the subject, and expressed their appro- 
bation repeatedly. T. J. 

popular ant{q[u{ti(0. 

PAROCHIAL PERAMBULATIONS AT YORK. 

In the good, clean, and crooked old city 
of York, the Eboracum of the Romans, 
there is a yearly custoin, (as in most other 
cities,) for the authorities of the different 
parishes into which they are divided, to 
walk the bounds, to prevent, if possible^ 
any dispute about the extent of parish. 
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which ultimately, if neglected, might lead 
the officers into tiie trammels of a law-suit ; 
whereas, by giving themselves once a 
year the trouble, and the boys the fnn, of 
rambling ronnd the parish, the chances 
are avoided of any sach litigation. Dif- 
ferent cities and different parishes have 
different modes of proceeding in this mat- 
ter : in London, the authorities are gene- 
rally content to walk, headed by a fat, 
burly, laced, cocked-hatted beadle, bearing 
a mace of most portentous dimensions, 
with all imaginable dignity, and followed 
by about a dozen boys, all decked out 
recruit-fashion, with a bunch of gay rib- 
bons on their caps, and carrying long 
peeled willows, wmch they dignify with the 
court-like name of " Wands." These ur- 
chins are marched through the crowded 
lanes and streets for two special purposes ; 
one of which is, to thrash the wall or posts 
on which the initials of the parish are 
daubed in large letters, or carved in the 
stone, bearing the date of its last flogging ; 
which, however, being pretty often due, is 
very frequently neglected. The other pur- 
pose is, that tiiese '^ ushers of the wnite 
rod," may know where the land-marks of 
*' our parish" really stand, that in case of 
law or tribulation, they may be produced 
as veritable witnesses. 

I never see this annual journey of boys 
and beadles, without calling to mind how 
many happy and careless days 1 have 
passed in crooked old York. Holy Thurs- 
day there, is, indeed, a holiday amongst 
the boys, when those of each parish pro- 
vide themselves with one or two rods, 
made of long green rush-leaves ; and mus- 
tering at the church-door of their respec- 
tive parishes, they sally out on a roW' 
ing and fighting excursion into some 
neighbouring ps^ish, for the purpose of 
thrashing the young heroes tnat it may 
contain. Their rods are generally harm- 
less, but sometimes a quarrelsome fellow 
will use ^a stick instead of his rod. Many 
desperate conflicts take place on that 
day ; and scarcely a street of importance, 
or churchyard, but that is strewed, not 
with the wrecks of armies, but with the 
wrecks of rods. After these contests, 
which are generally over pretty early in 
the day, the parties make their way back 
to the church, where they set up a deafen- 
ing din and uproar, with squeaks and 
whistles which uiey manufacture from the 
rush-leaves. In a short time, some of the 
officials, with the parish clerk, start out to 
trudge the bounds, escorted by this rabble- 
rout of boys, who, the moment he begins 
to write with chalk the initialB of the 
parish on the posts and walls, set on him 
with their rods, and continue flogging him 
till he leaves off; and this is repeated at 
every post ; sometimes a wag of a clerk 



giving an half-witted urchin an unmerci- 
rol wring of the nose, or a puU of the ear, 
by way of memento. The poor clerk hav- 
ing been thus thrashed through the parish, 
the parties march back to the <murch, 
when it is customary to give each some 
bread and ale, by way of refreshment, 
after such a hard day's flogging and fight- 
ing. As to the clerk and officials, why, 
they have a ^^ bite or a sup snug among 
themselves." Dalby Lockwood. 

[For the gratification of our Correspond- 
ent, as well as the general reader, we 
transcribe Fosbroke's Notes upon the origin 
of this eccentric custom, one of the few ob- 
servances of our forefathers which have 
been saved \y their active results from 
desuetude; ror, in this instance, the 
*^ thrashing may have the same effect on 
the clerk as flogging upon the boys at 
school— to impress the circumstance upon 
their minds by making them smart.] 

Parochial Perambulations on Holy 
Thursday, (says Fosbroke,) were derived 
from the Terminalia of the Romans. 
The boundaries, commonly those which 
marked the limits of jurisdiction apper- 
taining to the founder of the church, were 
distinguished by trees, called Gospel-trees, 
because the clerg3rman, (the representative 
of the Propheia of Du Gauge, the old name 
of the reader on this occasion,) read the 
gospel of the day on or near them. The 
processionists carried a cross, or crosses, 
and staves. Boys were taken in order to 
be flogged at the boundaries, for the prnr- 
pose of infixing them in their memories. 
Among us a %ure of Ghrist was hauled 
up by ropes to the church, to represent 
the ascension ; (Hone's Mysteries^ 221 ;) 
but there are other accounts. After din- 
ner, in some countries at least, the people 
went to church, where a wooden image of 
the devil was placed upon the altar. This 
was drawn up above the roof, let down by 
a violent fall, and then beaten and broken 
to pieces by the boys. Wafers and cakes 
wrapped in paper were next showered 
down, and water poured from the beams by 
way of jest, to wet the scramblers. {Brand's 
Pop. Antiq.^ i. 226—232.) The use of wil- 
low-wands, with the bark peeled off, does 
not appear to be peculiar to these peram- 
bulations ; for, accordiug to Stukeley, 
these wands were tied round with cow- 
slips, to imitate the thyrstu of the Bac- 
chanals, and were carried in procession 
with the May-pole. 

TRAVELLING SKETCHES IN EGYPT AND SINAI. 

[The publisher of this little work has, 
indeed, done the state of cheap literature 
service by translating and condensing a 
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bxilky French work, en deux tomeSf into a 
pocket volnme of some three hundred 
pages of readable type, illnstrated with 
pleasing wood-cnts, and sold at a price 
which tdmost defies competition. The cost 
of a clever translation, snch as that before 
ns, we take to be about half that of an 
original work, ceteris paribus; so that 
these "Travelling Sketches" are an ex- 
ample of cheapness rivalling that of Dr. 
Clarke's eleven 8vo. volumes of Travels 
reprinted for half-a-crown, which we no- 
tice from the press of the Messrs. Cham- 
bers, of Edinburgh. In the latter case, it 
should be remembered, the expiry of the 



copyright was an advantage which in the 
case of the " Sketches" was not available. 
The result, we trust, will be, a very exten- 
sive sale, to remunerate such liberal enter- 
prise * ; for, according to the menage of a 
few publishers, the work of Dumas would 
have been published for some thirty or forty 
shillings, and its sale, therefore, confined to 
the opulent classes; whereas, under the 
cheap regime, the abridgment will be ac- 
cessible to all classes, to whom its interest- 
ing character must recommend it ; includ- 
ing, as it does, " a visit to Mount Horeb 
and other Localities of the Exodus." There 
is another advantage in this abridgment : 
for, mixed with abondant excellence, the 
translator found much that was merely 
calculated to gratify French vanity, and 
something that was objectionable to Eng- 
lish taste. He has, therefore, omitted the 
historical disquisitions respecting Buona- 
parte's expedition to Egypt, the assassina- 
tion of Kleber, and the crusade of St. 
Louis, which were contributed by M. Dau- 
zats, and served to swell the work unne- 
cessarily. These omissions are in good 
taste ; for the incidents of modem conquest 
are but false lights In comparison with the 
undying interest of " the localities which 
were chosen for the visible manifestations 
of Jehovah's Omnipotence," such as are 
Sinai and Horeb. The reader will find 
that the description of these sublime moun- 
tains is an instructive conmoientary on the 
narrative of the inspired legislator of the 
chosen people. Indeed, every new visit to 
the East, all the fresh discoveries of its 
monuments, tend more and more to illus- 
trate the incidents, and to confirm the 
veracity of the Old Testament. 

The work is divided into sections or 
"Sketehes"— as Alexandria, the Baths, 
Damanhour, Voyage up the Nile, Cairo, 

* A few years since, the same publisher issued a 
small volume efttitled Three Weeks in Palestine^ at 
8s. 6d., which contained as much information as 
many a twelve or eighteen shilling volume of 
Travels : yet, the merits of this unpretending ac- 
count of the most interesting country upon the face 
of the globe, were scarcely recognised until the 
work had reached its third edition, j 



the Pyramids, the Red Sea, Mount Horeb, 
&c. Dumas reached Alexandria on April 
22, 1836, in a brig which also conveyed 
Messrs. Taylor and Mayer, his companions 
in travel. His opening sketch is graphic 
and spirited.] 

Alexandria is a sandy flat, an immense 
golden ribbon extended along the water's 
edge ; at its extreme left, like the horn of 
a crescent, a point juts out, which you 
may call either Canopus or Aboukir, ac- 
cording as your thoughts turn on the de- 
feat of Marc Antony or the victory of 
Murat. Near the town stand Pompey's 
pillar and Cleopatra's needle, the only 
relics of the Macedonian city. Between 
these two monuments, near a grove of 
palm trees, is the palace of the viceroy, a 
wretehed white edifice built by Italian 
architects. Finally, at the other side of 
the port is an immense square tower 
erected by the Arabs, at the &ot of which 
Napoleon and his army disembarked. 
With respect to Alexandna, this ancient 
queen of Lower Egypt, ashamed, no doubt, 
of its slavery, conceals itself behind the 
waves of the desert, in the midst of which 
it rises like an island of stone in an ocean 
of sand. All this prospect arose succes- 
sively firom the sea, as it were by magicj 
in proportion as we neaied the shore; 
nevertheless we had not exchanged one 
word, so full were our minds of thought 
and our hearts of joy. One should be an 
artist — should have long dreamed of snch 
a voyage — should have touched, as we had 
done, at Palermo and Malta, the two 
stages of the East, — ^then at the close of a 
lovely dav, with a calm sea, amid the 
joyous cnes of the sailors, should have 
seen appear in a horizon illumined as it 
were with the flame of a conflagration, 
naked and scorched, this ancient land of 
Egvpt, the mysterious ancestor of the in- 
tellectnal world, to which it has bequeathed 
as an enigma, the undisooverable secret of 
its civilization. One must have seen all 
this, I say, with eyes wearied by Paris, to 
comprehend what we felt at the aspect of 
this coast, which resembles no other shore 
on the earth. 

First Sight of the Pyramids; The Kram- 
«'«.— We advanced slowly up the Nile; 
shallows had succeeded the inconvenience 
of contrary winds, and though we only 
drew three feet water, we often touched 
the sand. We were thus four or five hours 
advancing two or three leagues, and even 
this progress was not made without great 
labour. Towards evening we saw three 
symmetrical mountains slowly rising above 
a blushing horizon, and indenting their 
forms on the sky. They were the Pyra- 
mids! The Pyramids, which gained greater 
height every moment, whilst on oor left 
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were developed the first peaks of the 
Libyan chain, which enclose the Nile in a 
frame of granite. We remained motion- 
less ; we conld not take our eyes off l^ese 
gigantic constmctions, with which were 
associated such glorious ancient and mo- 
dem recollections. There, too, the modem 
Cambyses had fought his battle, and on 
the field we might find the bones of our 
fathers, Just as Herodotus discovered the 
bodies of the Persians and Egyptians. As 
the sun descended, his reflection rose up 
the sides of the Pyramids, whose base was 
enveloped in shadow; soon the summit 
alone sparkled like a wedge of fire ; then 
the last ra^ seemed to float over the 
extremi^ of the pointed stunmit, like the 
flame of a distant beacon. Finally, this 
flame detached itself as if ascending to 
kindle the stars, which immediately afler 
began to shine forth with great brilliancy. 

Our enthusiasm almost amounted to 
madness; we clapped our hands, and 
shouted applause to this magnificent spec- 
tacle. We called the captain to request 
that he would not advance during the 
night, in order that we should not the next 
day lose anything of the gorgeous land- 
scape that was about to be unfolded before 
us. By a Incky coincidence he was coming 
to tell us that the difficulty of the naviga- 
tion compelled him to come to anchor. 
We remained a long time on the deck, still 
looking towards the pyramids, although 
the darkness did not achnit of our dist^- 
gnishing them; we then retired to our 
tent, to speak of them, when we could see 
them no longer. 

The next morning I was the first to 
awake, and was astonished, though it was 
broad day, to find everybody still asleep. 
I felt a sickly sensation similar to night- 
mare ; I roused my companions ; the same 
disease had attacked us all. We went out 
of our tent ; the air was heavy and suffo- 
cating ; the sun rose dusky red, and was 
half hid behind a curtain of burning sand 
raised by the winds of the desert. We felt 
oppressed, as if we were going down into 
too dense an atmosphere. Comprehend- 
ing nothing of this phenomenon, we looked 
round ; our sailors and csmtain were sit- 
ting motionless on the deck, enveloped in 
their mantles, whose folds drawn over 
their mouths gave them the appearance of 
those supernatural figures designed by 
Flaxman. Their eyes alone wandered 
over the horizon, which they seemed 
anxiously to interrogate. Our cominff on 
deck did not in the least divert them from 
their pre-occupation ; we spoke to them, 
but they remained mute ; finally, I asked 
the captain himself the cause of this gloom, 
he extended his hand towards the horizon, 
and, without uncovering his mouth, said 
"the Kramsin." 



Scarcely was the word pronounced, when, 
in fact, we recognised ail the signs of this 
disastrous wind, so greatly dref^ed by the 
Arabs. The palm trees, moved by capri- ■ 
cious breezes, were swayed backward and 
forward; the dust raised by the wind 
smote our faces, and eveir grain burned 
on the skin like a spark from a fiimace. 
#The birds, disturbed, quitted the elevated' 
regions, and swept the earth as if to in- 
quire the cause of the evil that tormented 
uiem; clouds of hawks with tiieir long 
narrow wings circled round us, uttering 
sharp shrill notes; then suddenly they 
perched on a group of mimosas, from 
whence they again shot up to the sky, 
rapid and perpendicular as arrows, for 
they felt the trees themselves shuddering, 
as if inanimate objects had shared the ter- 
rors of living beings. None of the signs, 
we observed, escaped the notice of our 
Arabs; but in their unpassive and fixed 
eyes, or their impenetrable physiognomy, 
it was impossible to discover whether the 
symptoms were propitious or menacing. 

As, with the exception of its oppressive- 
ness, the Kramsin did not appear to bring 
very terrible evils, we went ashore with 
our fowling-pieces, and went in search ot 
the river-birds. We strolled along the 
banks like true sportsmen of the pUuns of 
St. Denis, only that we had a greater 
abundance of game. We killed some 
herons, and a quantity of larks and 
pigeons. 

[Not a word need be added in recom- 
mendation of these " Travelling Sketches,'' 
for their life-like incidents, and charac- 
teristics, in a country of exhaustless inter- 
est alike to every class of travellers and 
readers.] 

THE COURT OF KING JAMES THE FIRST, 
BY BISHOP GOODMAN. 
{Continued from page 156.) 

[Here are striking portraits of the 
hatchers of 

The Gunpowder Plot,] 

Now I must describe the persons of 
some of those traitors. Percy was a kins- 
man to the Earl of Northumberland : the 
earl, being captain of the Pensioners, did 
make him one of the King's Pensioners. 
It is certain that he was a very loose liver 
— that he had two wives, one in the soutib 
and another in the north. An honourable 
good lady said, she knew them both ; his 
wife in the south was so mean and poor 
that she was fain to teach a school and bring 
up gentlewomen ; there are yet some living 
that were her scholars. He living then 
with the Earl of Northumberland, the 
house was not thought to be very religious. 
I remember there was a report that one 
Hericke did use to resort to the house, and 
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that he was wont there to read lectures of 
atheism; so I conceive that Percy was 
not very religions. Then, for Cateshy, it 
is very well known that he was a very 
cnnning subtle man, exceedingly entangled 
in debts, and scarce able to snbsist. This 
man took a honse in Lambeth, and to this 
house all the barrels of powder were to be 
bronght, that so by night they might be» 
conveyed to Mr. Percy's honse, who had 
taken a honse from the keeper of the par- 
liament, with an intent to nndermine the 
parliament honse ; bnt coming to a wall, 
and finding it very hard and d&cnlt, and 
the gentlemen not accustomed to labour, 
or to be pioneers, they fell to an easier 
conrse, to hire the coal-honse under the 
parliament, and there to put in so mnch 
charcoal as would hide and cover the bar> 
rels of powder; and yet they were so 
negligent as they did not throw in that 
earth which they digged out of the mine, 
bnt left it open that it might be seen ; — 
and I myselT did see it. 

To these I will annex Tresham, a man 
of good estate, and a strict catholic ; and 
he it was tiiat wrote the letter to my 
Lord Monnteagle, who lived then at Beth- 
nail Grreen, near Aldgate ; and this man 
was thought to be somewhat weak in 
jndgment, and it is not nnlike he miight 
nelp ont other men's poverty, and bear a 
great part of the charge. 

There was there Christopher Winter, 
a man, as I take It, of a good estate ; 
there was Thomas Winter, a very able un- 
derstanding man. There was there Mr. 
Rookwood, a man of a competent estate, 
bnt somewhat indebted, very ingenions, 
and a man exceedingly well beloved. And 
to conclude all, there was Henry Garnet, 
the provincial Jesuit, a very learned man, 
and a very judicious, nice, nndertanding 
man. 

Now it is conceived that when as once 
they had entered into traitorous consider, 
ations, and were gnilty of treason, that 
Percy, who hired this honse adjoining the 
parliament, did put them upon this parti- 
cular plot ; and this is most certain ; I 
will name m^ author, who is beyond all 
exception, Sir Francis Moore, who had 
been an ancient acquaintance to this 
Mr. Percy, for he had formerly solicited 
the Earl of Northumberland's suits, and 
had married his wife out of that house. 
Being the Lord Keeper Egerton's favour- 
ite, and having some occasion of business 
with him at twelve of the clock at night, 
and going then homeward from York 
House to the Middle Temple at two, 
several times he met Mr. Percy coming 
out of that great statesman's house, and 
wondered what his business should be 
there. But now the time came of acting 



this treason ; and the plot was, that Fans 
alone should be left in Westminster to act 
the deed, while all the rest should be in the 
country, and there, under colour of a great 
hunting, they should seize upon the person 
of the Lady Elizabeth, the king's eldest 
daughter. Now before, Tresham in his 
letter to my Lord Monnteagle did wish 
him to absent himself the first day of the 
parliament, for that God and man had 
resolved to take sudden vengeance, or to 
that effect. 

This letter my Lord Monnteagle did 
instantly impart to the Secretary; the 
Secretary dia instantly acquaint the King 
and some of the council therewith ; the 
King must have the honour to interpret it, 
that it was by gunpowder : and the very 
night before the parliament. began it was 
to be discovered, to make the matter the 
more odious and the deliverance more 
miraculous. No less than the lord cham- 
berlain must search for it and discover it, 
and Faux with his dark lantern must be 
apprehended. This being discovered, while 
the rest of the traitors were in Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire, they had seized 
upon some horses for war in Sir Fulke 
Crreville's stable in Warwick Castle ; but 
as soon as they heard that the treason was 
discovered and prevented in the parliament 
house, they desisted in their design, and 
all of them betook themselves to one 
house, where immediately they were beset ; 
and while they were drying their gun- 
powder at the fire, a spark took some of 
it, whereby some of the company were 
blasted, wnich they did ascribe to the just 
judgment of God, that seeing they would 
nave blown up others, they by God's mercy 
escaped, and they themselves were pnn- 
isheci in the same kind. 

[An amusing extract follows, from a 
Letter written (1609-10) by Lady Compton 
to William Lord Compton, her husband, 
who had just come into possession of a 
large fortune.*] 

• ElizAbeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Spencer, who was Lord Mayor of London, in 1594, 
died in March, 1609-10, worth £300,000 ; some said 
£800,000, which vast accession of property threw 
Lord Compton at first into a state of distraction. — 
Winwood, iii. 136; where the following reiAarks 
occur in a letter from Beaulieu to Trumbull, dated 
March, 1609:— "On Tuesday, the ftinerals of Sir 
John Spencer were made, where some thousands 
did assist in mourning cloaks or gowns, amongst 
which there were 820 poor men, who had every one 
a basket given them, stored with the particular pro- 
visions set down in this note inclosed ; f but to 
expound to you the mystical meaning of such an 
antic ftirniture, I am not so skilful an CEdipiis, except 
it doth design the Horn of Abundance, which my 

t A black gown, four pounds of beef, two loaves 
of bread, a little bottle of wine, a candlestick, a 
pound of candles, two saucers, two spoons, a black 
pudding, a pair of gloves, a dozen of points, two 
red herrings, six sprats, and two eggs. 
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Hy sweet Life, 

Now I have declared to you my mind 
for the settUug of your state, I supposed 
that that were best for me to bethink or 
consider with myself what allowance were 
meetest for me. For considering what 
care I ever had of your estate, and how 
respectfiilly I dealt with those, which both 
by the laws of God, of nature, and civil 
polity, wit, religion, government, and 
honesty, you, my dear, are bound to, I 
pray and beseech you to grant to me, your 
most kind and loving wife, the sum of 
^1,600 per annum, quarterly to be paid. 

Also 1 would, besides that allowance for 
my apparel, have ^600, added yearly 
(quarterly to be paid) for the performance 
of charitable works, and these ^ings I 
would not, neither will be accountable for. 

Also I will have three horses for my own 
saddle, that none shall dare to lend or 
borrow ; none lend but I, none borrow 
but yon. 

Also I would have two gentlewomen, 
lest one should be sick or have some other 
lett. Also believe that it is an undecent 
thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping 
alone, when God hath blessed their lord 
and lady with a great estate. 

Also when I ride a-hunting, or a-hawk- 
ing, or travel from one house to another, 
I will have them attending. So for either 
of those said women, I must and will have 
for either of them a horse. 

Also I will have six or eight gentlemen ; 
and I will have my two coaches, one lined 
with velvet, to myself, with four very fair 
horses ; and a coach for my women, lined 
with sweet cloth, one laced with gold, the 
other with scarlet, and lined with watched 
lace and silver, with four good horses. 

Also I wiU have two coachmen, one for 
my own coach, the other for my women. 

Also at any time when I travel, I will be 
allowed not only carroches and spare 
horses for me and my women, but I will 
have such carriages as shall be fitting for 

Lord Compton hath found in that succession. But 
that poor lord is not like, if Grod doth not help him, 
to cany it away for nothing, or to grow veiy rich 
thereby, being in great danger to lose his wits for the 
same ; whereof being at the first news, either through 
the vehement apprehension of joy for such a plen- 
tiful tuooession, or of careAilness how to take it up 
and dispose it, somewhat distracted, and afterwards 
reasonably well restored, he is now of late fallen 
again (but more deeply) into the same frenzy, so that 
there seemeth to be little hope of his recovery. And 
what shall these thousands and millions.avaU him if 
he come to lose, if not his soul, at least his wits and 
reason. It is a fair and ample subject for a divine 
to discourse of riches, and a notable example to the 
world not to woo or trust so much in them. It is 
given out abroad that he hath suppressed a will of 
the deceased's, whereby he did bequeath some 
£20,000 to his poor kindred, and as much in pios 
uaus ; for the which the people do exclaim that this 
affliction is justly inflicted upon him by the hand of 
God." 



all, orderly, not postnring my things with 
my women's, not theirs with chamber- 
maids, nor theirs with wash-maids. 

Also for laundresses, when I travel, I 
will have them sent away before with the 
carriages to see all safe; and the chamber- 
maids I will have go before with the 
grooms, that the chambers may be ready, 
sweet, and clean. 

Also, for that it is undecent to crowd up 
myself with my gentleman-usher in my 
coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse, to attend me either in city or coun- 
try. And I must have two footmen. And 
my desire is, that you defray all the 
charges for me. 

And for myself, besides my yearly 
allowance, I would have twenty gowns of 
apparel, six of them excellent good ones, 
eight of them for the country, and six 
other of them very excellent good ones. 

Also I would have to put in my purse, 
^2,000 and ^200 ; and so you to pay my 
debts. 

Also I would have ^6,000 to buy me- 
jewels, and ^4,000 to buy me a pearl 
chain. 

Now, seeing I have been, and am so 
reasonable unto you, 1 pray you to find my 
children apparel and their schooling, and 
all my servants, men and women, their 
wages. 

Also I will have all my houses fiu-nished, 
and an my lodging chambers to be suited 
with all such fiimiture as is fit ; as beds, 
stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, 
silver warming pans, cupboards of plate, fair 
hangings, and such like. So for my draw- 
ing chamber in all houses, I will have 
them delicately furnished, both with hang- 
ings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chair, 
cushions, and all things thereunto belong- 
ing. 

Also my desire is, that you would pay 
your debts, build Ashby House, and pur- 
chase lands ; and lend no money, as you 
love God, to the Lord Chamberlain,* which 
would have all, perhaps your life, from 
you. Remember his son, my Lord Walden,t 
what entertainment he gave me when you 
were at the Tilt-yard. If you were dead, 
he said he would be a husband, a father, a 
brother, and said he would marry me. I 
protest I grieve to see the poor man have 
so little wit and honesty to use his friends 
so vilely. Also he fed me with untruths 
concerning the Charterhouse ; but tihat to 
the least he wished me much harm : you 
know him, God keep you and me from 
him, and any such as he is. 

So now that I have declared to you what 

• Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, made Lord 
Treasurer in 1603. Of his extravagant habits, see 
these Memoirs, i. p. 290. 

t Succeeded his father in the earldom, in 1626. 
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I would have, and what that is that I 
would not have, I pray, when yon be an 
earl, to allow me ^61,000 more than now 
desired, and doable attendance. 

Your loving Wife, 

Elxxa Comptok. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
M. O. LEWIS. 
(Concluded from pagt 158 J 
Bothwell's " Bonny Jane " is a fine 
Scottish ballad, and an exqnisite imitation 
of those metrical romances which nsed to 
be snng in the halls of the nobles of the 
north. Here Lewis has introduced his 
three pet characters— a demon, a damsel, 
and a monk. The latter is made to ask, 
" If at thy caBtle-gate, daughter, 
At night thy love so true 
Should with a courser wait, daughter. 
What, daughter, wouldst thou dot" 
To which " Bonny Jane'* replies, 
" With noiseless steps the stairs Fd press. 
Unclose the gate, and mount with glee ; 
And ever, as I sped, would bless 
The Abbot of Blantyre Priorie." 
The Monk takes a fancy to the lady 
himself, and, personating tiie lover, appears 
at the appointed honr, and bears her away 
on his " berrie-brown steede.'* But after 
riding some time, the maiden discovers not 
only who her companion is, but also what 
his intentions are ; and, we^are told, 
" The damsel shriek'd, and would have fled. 
When, lo 1 his poniard press'd her throat ; 

* One cry, and 'tis your lastl' he said, 

And bore her fainting to the boat. 
The moon shone bright, the winds were chain'd, 

The boatman swiftly plied the oar ; 
But e'er the river midst was gain'd. 

The tempest- fiend was heard to roar. 
Rain fell in sheets, high swell'd the Clyde, 

Blue flamed the lightning's blasting brand : 
' Oh, lighten the boat 1' the boatman cried, 

' Or hope no more to reach the strand ! 
< £'en now we stand on danger's brink — 

' E'en now the boat half filled I see ; 

* Oh, lighten it soon, or else we shik, — 

' Oh, lighten it of your gay ladye I' 
With shrieks the maid hit counsel hears, 
But vain are now her prayers and cries, 

* Who cared not for her father's tears. 

Who cared not for her fiither's sighs.* 
Fear conquered love. In wild despair. 

The abbot viewed the watery grave. 
Then seized his victim's golden hair, 

And plunged her in the foaming wave. 
She screams ! she sinks 1 ' Row, boatmen 1 row I 

The bark is light,' the abbot cries ; 

* Row, 4>oatmen t row to land.' When, lo I 

Gigantic grew the boatman's size. 
With burning steel his temples boimd 

Throbb'd quick and high with fiery pangs ; 
He roll'd his bloodshot eyeballs round. 

And Airious gnash'd his iron fangs. 
His hands two gore-fed scorpions grasp'd. 

His eye fell Joy and spite ezpress'd ; 

* Thy cup is Aill 1' he said, and dasp'd 

The abbot to his burning breast I 
Unth hideous yell down sinks the boat. 

And straight the warring winds subside ; 
Moon silver clouds through ether float. 

And geatly murmuring flows the C^e." 



[We believe Lewis died through taking 
antidotes to sea-sickness, on a voyage from 
Jamaica, whither he had been to visit his 
estates. Here are the details of his sin- 
gnlar sepnltm^, related by a lady com- 
pagnon de voyage.l 

*^ With all the decencies that can be ob- 
served on such an occasion, the corpse of 
onr lamented and regretted fellow-passen- 
ger, having been placed in a proper coffin, 
at that impressive sentence in the form of 
burial at sea, * we commit our brother to the 
deep^' was gently lowered into its ocean- 
tomb. Never shall I forget the sound of 
the splashing waters, as, for an instant, 
the ingulfing wave closed over his remains ! 
<OhI that sound did knock 
Against my very heart.' 
" The coffin, encased in its shroud-like 
hammock, rose a«^ain almost immedi- 
ately ; — the end of the hammock having 
become unfastened, and the weights which 
had been enclosed escaping, the wind get- 
ting under the canvas acted as a sail, and 
the body was slowly borne down the cur- 
rent away from us, in the direction of 
Jamaica. 

" I remained on deck straining my eyes 
to watch, as it floated on its course, the 
last narrow home of him who had, indeed, 
been my friend ; till, nearly blinded by my 
tears, and the distance that was gradually 
placed between the vessel and the object 
of my gaze, it became like a speck upon 
the waters, and — I saw it no more !"* 

[We conclude with a racy table anec- 
dote.] 

A SCENE AT CARLTON HOUSE. 

uramatis pxrsokjb. 

HxsRotalHiohnsss Gbobob Phincx of Walks. 

R. B. Sheridan, Eso.— <An orator— a great stotes- 

man, and — somebody — in his waif.) 
Mn. Samubl Applbbt.— (Also an occwtono/ orator, 
and— somebody — in his way.) 

ScBVB— ^ Dining-room ai Carlton House, 
The Prince and Mr. Sheridan present. 
(The latter is suddenly informed that 
his immediate presence is required at the 
theatre.) 

Mertdbn.— Your royal highness will par- 
don me, I'm sure — tumult in the theatre, 
I find. 

Prince, — ^By all means, do as you think 
proper. Will you like to see the messen- 
ger? 

Sheridan, — Oh, no — 'tis only little Apple- 
by, and?— 

Prince, — Ha ! Appleby ? I've heard of 
him— we'll have him in, eh ? 

Sheridan, — Oh! he'll not amuse your 
royal highness, I'm sure. 

PWitce.— I'm of a different opinion ; so, 
desire Mr. Appleby to walk in. — [Appleby 
Introduced.] — ^Well, Mr. Appleby, how do 
you do, sir ? — [With dignified affiibility.] 
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ApjfUeby. — Thank yon, Misset Prince- 
begging your pardon — ^royal highness-— 
bat there's a grand row^ at the the-a>tre— 
Misser Sher'dan called for — Appleby 
wanted. 

Prince, — You^ Mr. Appleby ? 

Appleby. — Yes, Misser Prince — begging 
paraon — royal highness. Misser Sher'aan, 
my friend — I'm one of his Majesty's ser- 
vants — so's Misser Sher'dan— I can't do 
without him — he can't do without me. It's 
Appleby, Sher'dan — Sher'dan, Appleby. 

Prince. — Bravo ! what do yon think of 
that, eh. Sherry ? — ^tolerable close reason- 
ing. Here — glass of wine for Mr. Apple- 
by ! Well, sir, and — what do yon uiink 
now of affairs in general ?— [Gracefully 
and condescendingly.] 

Appleby. — Think, Misser Prince ?— beg- 
ging your pardon — royal highness. Think, 
sir ? I'm a little man, bat think a great 
deal for all that, royal highness. 

Prince, — Well said, Mr. Appleby t Your 
health, sir. WeU now — ana whtU do you 
think, eh ? what do you think of— what 
do yoa think of me ? 

Ajmleby. — Think you're a good man, 
royal highness — very good man, — ^but— 
never make half so good a king as your 
father ! 



OESULTORT THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 
BT THE COUNTESS OF BLE8SINOTON. 

[This is an elegant manual of senti- 
mentalities ^' after the manner " of Roche- 
foucauld's Maxims^-~9k work abused or ad- 
mired as the spleen of the moment may 
dictate. Lady Blessington's volome is, 
however, more melange in style, and alto- 
gether less laconic than the witty French- 
man's : and the thoughts are, as may be 
expected, somewhat rechauffe ; it being 
about a century and a lialf since La 
Bruyere said : " We are come too late, by 
several thousand years, to say anything 
new upon morality. The finest and most 
beautiral thoughts concerning manners, 
have been carried away before our times, 
and nothing is left for as, but to glean 
after the ancients, and the most ingenioas 
of the modems." Nevertheless, the ac- 
complished authoress of the little volmne 
before us has sprinkled her pages with 
new readings and novel turns of thought, 
not lacking epigrammatic point, energy, 
and polish; and, attached as we are to 
this class of composition, (from a lengthy 
experience of assembling some six or 
seven thousand " Laconics^^*) we do not 
hesitate to characterize Lady Blessington's 
«fc Thoughts and Reflections" as one of the 
best original works of its kind and time, 
and highly calculated to improve the mind 
and heart of readers of^ every grade; 



though we predict that comparatively few 
of these ^^ thoughts " will stnke the reader 
with that intensity which has been so 
generally admired in the very intellectual 
novels from the same pen. We subjoin a 
few selections^ ^ like orient pearls, at ran- 
dom strung."*] 

Some minds may be said to resemble 
musical instruments : they possess powers, 
and, if judiciously touched, give form sweet 
sounds. 

The minds of the young resemble new 
wine in a state of fermentation and e^r- 
vescence ; but the minds of the mature re- 
semble old wine, which has lost its fiery 
particles, and retains only its strength and 
raciness. 

As storm following storm, and wave 
succeeding wave, give additional hardness 
to the shell that incloses the pearl, so do 
the storms and waves of life add force to 
the character of man. 

Philosophy was a boon bestowed bv 
Reason to console mankind for the inevi- 
table misfortunes of life, but being found 
insufficient for the task, she granted the 
blessing of Religion, a younger, a more 
gentle, and infalUble consoler. 

Youth resembles a Claude Lorraine 
glass, which imparts to all objects its own 
beautiful tints ; but age is like a magnify- 
ing lens, which leaves no defect unseen. 

Confidences are more frequently reposed 
in persons through a want of discretion 
than from excess of firiendship, and are 
oftener betrayed through incontinency of 
speech than from motives of treachery. 

Women are prcme to judge theii lovers' hearts 

But l^ their own, which little semblance hath 

With man's rough nature. Hence they love 
them for 

The qualities they give them^not for those 

They have, which rarely merit to be loved. 

Love in France is a comedy ; in England 
a tragedy ; in Italy an opera seria ; and 
in Germany a melodrame. 

A woman's head is always influenced 
by her heart ; but a man's heart is gene- 
rally influenced by his head. 

Life would be as insupportable without 
the prospect of death as it would be with- 
out sleep. 

-Bore*.— People who talk of themselves, 
when you are thinking only of yourself. 

The aristocracy are prone to ridicule the 
elevation of men of the middle class to 
high official situations, not reflecting that 
it is easier to transmute men of talents 

* As this work, from its elegant appearance, 
intrinsic merit, and accessible cost, will, probably, 
command an extensive sale, we take the liberty of 
recommending a careful revision previous to re- 
printing it. In our hasty reading, we find the 
same sentiments, in nearly the same words, at 
different pages. {E. g. "Sacrifices," p. 69, and 
*• Ostentation," p. 85 : " Faith," p. 32, and " Trials," 
p. 119; which are almost literally repetitions.)— En. 
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into gentlemen than it is to convert mere 
gentlemen into men of talents. 

Virtne, like a dowerless beanty, has 
more admirers than followers. 

Love cannot eidst in the heart of woman 
nnlesfl modesty is its companion, nor in 
that of man nnless honour is its associate. 

Those can most easily dispense with 
society who are the most calcnlated to 
adorn it ; they only are dependant on it 
who possess no mental resources; for 
though they bring nothing to the general 
mart, like beggars, they are too poor to 
stay at home. 

Precocious wisdom is almost as much to 
be deprecated for youth as the premature 
malames of age. Neither should arrive 
before the proper season, as their presence 
indicates constitutional debility. 

Truth and physic, two unpalatable 
things, never w^l received, though admi- 
nistered with a good intention. 

Sceptics, like dolphins, change when 
dying. 

Scandal is the offiipring of envy and 
malice—nursed by society, and cultivated 
by disappointment. 

Superstition is but the fear of belief: 
religion'is the confidence. 

In society we learn to know others, but 
in solitude we acquire a knowledge of self. 

There are no persons capable of stoop- 
ing so low as those who desire to rise in 
the world. 

Some flowers absorb the rays of the sun 
so strongly, that in the evening they yield 
slight phosphoric flashes. May we not 
compare the ndnds of poets to these 
flowers, which, imbibing light, emit it 
again in a different form and aspect. 

VaxUtien. 

Scientific Novelties, — ^At the concluding 
meeting for the season of the Royal Insti- 
tution, on the 7th inst.. Dr. Faraday lec- 
tured on the new process of Engnwing^ 
introduced by Hulmandell, by which great 
economy in time and expense is secured. 
The process is very simple ; the first im- 
pression being directed by spreading oil 
over the plate, the interstices are filled 
with a watery solution of gum. The plate 
is then covered with varnish, and when 
immersed in water, the gum being washed 
away, the parts that are required are 
easily etched by aqua fortis. At this meet- 
ing also was exhibited a Gun from Mr. 
Forsyth, the arrangement of which pre- 
vented its discharge when loaded until it 
was brought to the required position on 
the shoulder. Mr. Bucknall likewise exhi- 
bited the whole process of the twenty-one 
days' Incubation of the Egg, and a portable 



machine, in which five birds were brotight 
to life in the presence of the company.— « 
Times, 

A New Steamer^ called "the Queen," 
has just been built by Curling and Young 
for the East Indian Company: she is of 
800 tons burden, 200 feet in length, and 
29 in breadth, exclusive of the paddle- 
boxes. 

AcquiiUntanceship,'^TheTe are some men 
with whom, on the instant, we seem to get 
acquainted. An hour's accidental associ- 
ation in a stage-coach, a steam-packet, or 
an hotels does more towards banishing re- 
serve and lestraint than many months of 
dailv communication with beings less eon- 
gemal. They seem to suit us— we part 
from them with regret; and long aner- 
wards, when their names are forgotten, 
we remember a pleasant fellow and a 
happy hour. It is not then that friend- 
ships can be made; but we may learn 
from this the advantage of unpretend- 
ing good humour and frank benevolence. 
— 7%e late T. H, Bayly; Bentley's Misc. 

In Armenia, a pinch of the arm is a sort 
of masonic sign, to intimate that wine is 
to be had. 

" Ignorance 5/w*.'*— Erasmus wrote in 
praise of folly. I do not mean to write 
m praise of Ignorance ; but I would dis- 
courage the prevalent mania for aiming at 
too much luiowledge — the c^uaquaversal 
application of the human mind to every 
branch of intelligence, literature, arts, and 
science. Pope was wiser ; and foxuid tibat 
a single pursuit only could 

" One genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit." 
But now, when the sphere is far more 
widely extended and comprehenisive, ex- 
travagant ambition would fain embrace 
the whole ; and, as too much light causes 
blindness quite as opaque as too thick 
darkness, the consequence is a very super- 
ficial acquaintance with the more distant 
surrounung world, and a very groping in* 
tercourse with even the most common and 
nearest objects. — From a clever "philoso* 
phical vagary." The Legacies of Intellect. 
by Mr. Jerdan ; Bentley^s Miscellany. 

Genius^ after all, is but various modifi- 
cations of drunkenness — a little touched — 
strangeness— excitement— tipsiness — stu- 
pidness — dreaminess — ^incoherency-— wild- 
ness— fiiry — raving — incomprehensibility, 
and other modes and states of being. — 
Ibid. 
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klLSBY TUNNEL. 
The pT*>»^»fi9 of tilt* Rail w tij Sy !«teii i, mnl 
ito ejects «j>i>ii tlie ^o^ial frump-work of 
the preapnt and fiitiiro agt^, stiU ranks pn.- 
fantoimt in the pnl>lje mind. The irifiuiry 
ifl altA>ifcthor toi> lompreheiwive' for yioHticiil 
<?eaiiomjr, which, like tho j^obji-ct nought to 
he inqutretl int^, is the oflfeprrn^ tif our ♦hvii 
times ; and the eomph^Jt qupMtiou wmiht 
Jilmtjat appear to tw? a rebuke of man's ^huTt- 



(Wi^UKlNii SHAFT.) 
si^htedneM?*, in his iit+er inability to efrti- 
nnite tbe workiri/kfs of hm own jnventh r 
K<'iiin?«. If the reader ttsk whence urines 
tln« predoniinnnt ciiritjsity amou^ ail 
elasHi/j^ of the coiutimnity, the answer in of 
hnwL Tiie pliilnyopber, charming never 
so wisely, hvun foret/>!d that mil way?* will 
" Hnniltilate time nti<1 npnee;*' biit tbp 
pmeticiil iMHn, who better nndery^tunla tJie 
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vitality of the nation, and the sinews of its 
prosperity, will tell yon that dnring the 
last thirteen years, nearly 50 millions of 
money have been raised in this country 
for the completion of these important 
works : the fact is startling ; for the realiza- 
tions of this vast expenditure we mnst, 
however, "bide the tune." 

Figures, we know, are speaking, ex> 
pressive things; and it may not be so 
easy to convey to oxxr readers an idea of 
the vastness of some of the railway stnic- 
tm^s, as of their actual cost The pre- 
fixed engraving represents the largest 
work of its kind in this country, where 
individual enterprise efiects more than it 
ever enters into the governments of other 
nations to conceive. 

The London and Birmingham Railway 
is the longest line and greatest work yet 
completed; its entire extent being 112^ 
miles. The line commences at Euston 
Square, and passes near Harrow, 11^ 
miles; Watford, 17J; Boxmoor, 24J; 
Berkhampstead, 2S ; Trino, 31| ; Leioh- 
TON, 41 ; WoLVERTON, 52^ ; Rx>ade, 60 ; 
Blisworth, 63^ ; Weedon, 69} ; Crick, 7^ ; 
RoGBY, 83^; Brandon, 89^: Coventry, 
94; Hampton, 100^; to Birmingham, 
112^. These are all stations, (from Chef- 
fins's map of the line,) those in capitals 
being fizBt-class stations. The line has 
eight tunnels : the Primrose Hill, 1,164} 
yards ; Kensal Green, 302% yards ; Wat- 
fond, 1,791^ yards; Northchurch, 345^ 
yards ; Linslade, 272 yards ; Stowe Hill, 
418 yards; Kilsby, 2,423 yards ; and Beech- 
wood, about 600 yards. 

It would not be possible, within any rea- 
sonable limit, to give an aidequate descrip- 
tion of the many laborious and magnificent 
works which have been executed in the 
course of this stupendous undertaking. 
By means of tunnels, open cuttings, and 
embankments, the inequalities of the 
country have been so far overcome that, 
with the exception of the inclined jpl&xie 
between Euston Grove and Camden Town, 
the least favourable inclination is equal 
only to 1 in 330, or 16 feet in a mile. Only 
about 13 miles of ihe road are perfectly 
level, the remainder forming a series of 
inclined planes. The station at Birming- 
ham is 250 feet above the London station. 
One of the most important bridges on the 
line is the Wolverton viaduct, of brick, 
with stone cornice and coping, erected 
over the Ouse and Tow, near Stony Strat- 
ford: it consists of six «emi-elliptieal 
arches, each 60 feet span. The mfiiray 
is elevated 50 feet above the nattfM rise 
of the ground. Locomotives do not run 
between Camden Town and Euston 
Square ; but two stationary engines, with 
a rope, are employed to draw tiie train of 



carriages. This rope is upwards of 10,000 
feet in length, and about ^^ inches in cir- 
cumference ; these two stationary engines 
and the rope cost j^5,000, and draw the 
trains at the rate of 20 miles an hour. 

The aggregate amount of excavation re- 
qxured on this railway was about 15,000,000 
of cubic yards, being equal to an average 
of 120,000 cubic yards per mile. The 
stone blocks for the whole line may be 
estimated at 152,460 tons, and their cost 
at j6 180,000. The total weight of iron 
used is 35,000 tons, which cost the Com- 
pany about ^460,000. The average rate 
of progress, since the first commencement 
of the undertaking, has been about one 
mile a fortnight. A comparison of this 
railway witii one of the largest works 
of the ancients, the great pyramid of 
Egypt, shews the pre-eminence of modem 
industry. Thus, "the labour expended 
on the great pyramid was equivalent to 
Ufting 15,733 million cubic feet of stone 
one foot high, and required 30,000 men, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, and 100,000 
according to Herodotus, 20 years to exe* 
cute it ; whereas the labour expended in 
the construction of the Birmingtiam Rail- 
way is equivalent to 25,000 million cubie 
feet of stone raised one foot, and has 
been executed by about 20,000 men in 4^ 
years !"• 

It has not been satisfactorily stated 
who first suggested this undertaking ; ^but, 
in 1830, Sir John Rennie surveyed a line, 
and Mr. Giles another. The former passed 
by Oxford, and the latter by Coventry."t 
The two companies employing these en- 
gineers, then united; Mr. George Stephen- 
son and Son became the engineers, (at 
length, the latter solely,) and pre- 
ference was given to the Coventry line. 
The original estimate was two inillioiis 
and a half; but the line will cost firom five 
to, (it is thought,) five and a half millions, 
before it is finally completed. ^ Up to the 
close of last year, the weekly receipts had 
averaged j^ 10,900; the most busy day 
being December 22, when the receqiti 
amounted to ^1,800. The railway was 
opened throughout on September the 17th 
last; the ftrst train completing the dis- 
tance (1 12^ miles,) in four hours and four- ' 
teen minutes. 

It is now time to notice the sulnect of I 
the engraving more in detail. The Kilsby 
Tunnel lies between the Crick and Rug- | 
by stations,§ about four mil^ from 
the town of Daventry, in the comity of 

• Leeount and Rosooe's Histoiy and Description. 

t Railway Magasine. 

X The actual cost throughout the work has been 
greatly at variance with the original estimate : for 
example, the . stations, which were estimated at 
£70,000, cost £fW,OW). 

( Kilsby Village is dote to the BaOway, but cannot 
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Nordiampton, 76 miles from the metropo- 
lis, and 35^ from the Binniiigham ter- 
minus. This tunnel has been constmcted 
in defiance of immense physical diffi- 
culties, and is altogether the nuunmum 
opus of the line, if not of railway con- 
straction in England. Its length is, as 
already stated, 2,423 yards, or If mile 
and three yards ; its width is 25 feet, and 
its height 28 feet : it is ventilated by two 
large shafts, to be described hereafter ; the 
brickwork was at first intended to be 18 
inchett in thickness, but it was found ne- 
cessary to increase this, in most cases, to 
27 inches. The whole has. been built 
either in Roman or metaJlie cement. 

The works were commenced in June, 
183^, by ihe contractors ; but such serious 
difficulties were met with at an early stage 
of the proceedings, that they gave up the 
contract in 1836, and nearly the whole 
work has been executed by the Company. 
Previous to the commencement ot the 
labour, trial ah&fts were sunk in several 
parts of the line of the tunnel, where the 
ground was found to be generally lias 
shale, with a few beds of rock, in some 
places dry, but elsewhere containing a 
considerable quanti^ of water.* In sink- 
ing the working shaft, it was found that a 
bed of sand and gravel, also holding a 
great quantity of water, lay over part of 
the tunnel ; and this being a subtile quick- 
sand, it was impossible to sink through it 
in the ordinary way. By repeated borings, 
in various directions, near tnis part of &e 
work, ihe sand was discovered to be very 
extensive, and to be in shape like a flat- 
bottomed basin, cropping out on one side 
of the hilL The trial shafts had unfor- 
tunately been sunk on each side of this 
basin, so that it had entirely escaped no- 
tice, until the sinking of the working shaft. 
Mr. Stephenson was led to suppose that 
the water might be pumped out, and that 
under tiie water thus drained, the tunnel 
might be formed with comparative facility ; 
and such proved to be the case. Engines 
for pumpmg were erected, and shafts sunk 
a little distance out of the line of the tun- 
nel. The pumping was continued nearly 
nine months before the sand was suffici- 



be seen in consequence of the high sides of the cut- 
ting which succeeds the tunnel. The Oxford Canal 
passes through the parish ; and the ancient Watling- 
street, (supposed to have been originally a British 
trackway, afterwards formed by the Romans into a 
militaiy street,) marks its boundary. 

• o^;anic remains at Kilsby are very numerous. 
In some parts of the excavation there is hardly a 
cubic inch without shells and other remains present- 
ing themselves to the eye ; and, as the earth taken 
out has been principally laid into spoil, there will be 
ample opportunities, some time yet, for further ex- 
ammation, which would well repay either the sden- 
tiflc inquirer, or the cabinet collector.-— £«eo«n< and 
Rotco^i Hithry and BeicripUon, 1SS8. 



ently dry to admit of tunneling; and 
during a considerable portion of that time 
the water pumped out was 2000 gallons 
per minute. The quicksand extended over 
about 450 yards of the length of the tunnel, 
and its bottom dipped to about six feet 
below the arch. 

In May, 1836, one of the large venti- 
lating shafts was commenced, and within 
the year it was completed. This shaft is 
60 feet in diameter, and 132 feet deep ; the 
walls are perpendicular, and three feet 
thick throughout, the bricks being laid in 
Roman cement. The second ventilating 
shaft is not so deep by 30 feet. These 
immense shafts were built fi^om the top 
downwards, by excavating for small por- 
tions of the wall at a time, from 6 to 12 
feet in length, and 10 feet deep. The 
shafts are master-pieces of brickwork, and 
their magnitude can only be estimated 
by standing in the tunnel, and looking 
upward through them. 

The reader need scarcely be reminded 
that a shaft is, in appearance, very like an 
ordinary well, from which excavations are 
made in the required direction. [See the 
engraving of ^lining Shafts, at pages .153 
and 168.] The harmless eftect of passing 
through Railway Tunnels has been attested 
by several eminent medical men. On 
February 20, 1837, Drs. Paris and Watson, 
and Messrs. Lawrence, Phillips, and Lucas 
made an experimental passage through 
the Primrose-hill Tunnel, on the railway 
we are now describing, when they re- 
ported the dangers incurred in passing 
through well-constructed tunnels to be no 
greater than those incurred in ordinary 
travelling upon an open railway, or upon 
a turnpike road. Messrs. Lecount and Ros - 
coe represent the above shafts as ftilly an- 
swering the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, leavmgtiie tunnel entirelv free from 
any offensive vapour immediately after the 
passing of each train. By subsequent expe- 
riments, it has, however, been shewn that 
shafts in tunnels are, by no means, ne- 
cessary. In the above year, Mr. West 
submitted to the Mechanical Section of the 
British Association, a paper on *^ the Ven- 
tilation of Tunnels,'' tending to shew, by 
a series of experiments, the results of 
which were given, that the usual opinion 
with regard to the great difference m the 
temperature of tunnels, as compared with 
the external atmosphere, was unfounded, 
and that shafts had little, if any effect, in 
altering the temperature ; the air, accord- 
ing (to Mr. West's experiments, escaping 
up the shaft, so that a close tunnel might 
even be preferable. 

In November, 1836, a large quantity of 
water burst suddenly into the KUsby Tnn- 
nelf in a part where there were no pumps : 
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it rose very ra^ly , and in order to prevent 
the ground being loosened by it at the ex- 
tremity of the excavation, a novel mode 
of building the brickwork was resorted to. 
This was by forming a large raft, on which 
the men and their materials were floated 
into the tnnnel, and, with considerable 
danger, performed tiieir task ; which must 
have been of double difficulty, the labour 
being not only subterranean, but some- 
times subaqueous. 

All these difficulties, were, at length, 
conqumd, and the tunnel finished in 
October, 1838; but, of course, the ex- 
penses were increasied to a very heavy 
extent. The original contract for the tnn- 
nel was ^99,000 ; but it has cost more 
than j&300,000, or upwards of «^ 130 per 
yard. Under favourable circumstances, 
the rapidity of execution was surprising, 
firom 150 to 170 yards being completed 
within a month ; under extreme difficulties, 
the progress did not exceed six yards per 
month, and the loss hj fallen lengths was 
very considerable. Fortunately, the Di- 
rectors did not restrict the outlay of cap- 
ital, when satisfied of its expedience. 
Mr. Stephenson, in his Report, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1838, states that over and above 
the increase of expense estimated in the 
previous year, it was found absolutely in- 
oii^nsable to increase the prices of 
mining, timbering, and brickworlc, for- 
merly paid to the sub-contractors, and 
which expense was proved to be altogether 
inadequate. In the quicksand, especially, 
although effectually drained, the utmost 
cautionin mining was requisite ; and an ex- 
penditure of timber unavoidably incurred, 
which would appear excessive and lavish 
to any one wnose experience had been 
confined to ordinary tunneling. 
- To give some idea of the Kilsby Tun- 
nel, (say MM. Lecount and Roscoe,) there 
were thirty millions of bricks used in it, 
which, at ton hours for a working dav, 
if a man counted fifiy in a minute, would 
take one thousand, days to get through 
ihem alL There were above a million of 
bricks employed in tiie deepest ventilating 
shaft, and its weight is 4,034 tons. The 
weiffht of the whole tunnel is 1 18,620 tons ; 
or, it would freight four hundred ordinary 
merchant-ships, of about three hundred 
tons each ; and, if these bricks were laid 
end to end, thev would reaeh 4,260 miles. 
The quantity of soil taken firom the tnnnel 
was 177)452 cubic yards. 

The passage through this mighty work 
of engineering skill and ingenui^, (add 
t^ie last-named auiliors,) leaves on the 
mind, even of those unacquainted with the 
ordinary difficulties of such an under- 
taking, a vivid impression of the rare 
talents of those who designed the work. 



and superintended its execution. These 
talents, however, will be more especially 
uypreciated by those who are aware of 
the many and unforeseen difficulties which 
arose during its progress. To Mr. Charles 
Lean, the assistant engineer under whose 
direction it was completed, great credit is 
due for his skill and unremitted exertions; 
and for the great care he bestowed upon 
the men, in the arduous and dangerous 
duties in which they were constancy eta- 
gaged.* 

It remains for us to acknowledge the 
source of the effective engraving prefixed 
to this paper^-namely ^ A Series of Litho- 
graphic Drawings," executed in a new 
style of the art, by Mr. J. C. Boxmie ; 
with accounts of the origin, progress, and 
general execution of the line, hj Mr. 
Britton, F. S. A. These drawings represent 
the work in actual progress, as our en- 
graving testifies : their details mnst, 
therefore, be fiill of instruction ; in topo- 
graphical deteil and picturesque eroct, 
tiiey are very attractive ; whilst in skilfy 
and brilliant execution, they equal the 
works of Harding, Lewis, and others, who 
have recently executed lithography with 
a degree of artistieal finish beyond anti- 
cipation. These Railwav Views are, we 
believe, the first nrodncnons of a yooog 
artist ; and their high merit augurs well 
for his fiiture success. 



WEARING OAK ON THE TWENTY- 
NINTH OF MAY. 

(To Ihe Editor.) 
Permit me to correct an erroneous, but 
generally received, opinion ree^cting the 
29th of May^ The circumstanoe of a 
descendant of King Charles lU (^ 
Puke of St. Albans,) having recently fixed 
on this day for the celebra^on of his nup- 
tials, gave rise to a question as to the 
origin Of the country people wearing 
branches of oak in their hats at this season 
of the year ; when the general cooclnsion 
was, that it was intended to commemorate 
the preservation of Charles in the Oak, on 
the 29th of that month. Universal as this 
beUef is, (at least with the milUon,) it w 
fallacious. Charles fought the battle m 
Worcester on Wednesdav, the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1651 ; he fled from the field, at- 
tended by Lords Derby and Wihnot, tte 
latter afterwards known as the witty hut | 
lascivious Earl of Rochester. With ttese 
companions and some others, the nng 

♦ Weare happy to record that to Mr. B<*«tf!; 
phenw>n, chief engineer, an elegant "Uver tureen, » 
ISO guineas value, has been presented IV »* '7_Ti 
ant engineer, and others under him, as a testunonw 
of their respect and esteem. 
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arrived eeutly tiie next moraing at a house 
called Whiteladies, the seat of Charles 
GifTard, Esq., about three quarters of a 
mile from Boscobel House ; at this place 
Charles secreted himself in a wood, aiid in 
a tree, (fitnn the King's own accomit, a 
pollard oak,) since termed *^the Royal 
Oak ;" and at night Boscobel Honse was 
his place of re^^e. At Whiteladies, he 
exchanged his habiliments for those of the 
faithfiil Penderell, which were breeches of 
coarse gieen doth, a doe-skin leathern 
doublet, and an old grey hat, turned np at 
the brim, borrowed c^ Humphrey Pen- 
derell, the miller. Subsequently, as is 
well known, he embarked, on the 16th 
October, at Shoreham, and landed next 
day at Fesdiamp, in Normandy. On his 
return to England, Charles entered London 
on his birth-day, the 29th May, when the 
royalists displayed the branch of oak, as 
being in part instrumental to his restora- 
tion ; hence the custom of wearing oak on 
(his day, and not from Charles being then 
concealed in the oak. 

Whiteladies and Boscobel House were the 
property of a gentleman named Giffard, a 
descendant of whom possesses, at the pre- 
sent day, large property in the adjoining 
counties of Stafford and Shropshire. Bos- 
cobel House is situated near Bridgenorth, 
in the Hundred of Brimatrey, Salop, 140 
miles fi^m the metropolis ; and that part 
of it which rendered such essential service 
to the sovereign is;still shewn. The oak 
has long been removed ; but another, pre- 
sumed to have been a seedling from it, now 
occt^es its place, aiul is walled round. 
William Till. 

Great Rtusell Street, 
Covent Garden. 



SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 

THE WALLFLOWERS. 

Do not think, gentle reader, we are about 
to commence a descriptive lecture upon 
Botany — decidedly, we are not. We leave 
that exciting study to thin medical students 
in shoes and spectacles, who perform divers 
pilgrimages, as taring approaches, to 
Battersea Fields, Wandsworth Common, 
and Hampstead Heath, with twopenny 
hooky sticKs in^heir hands, and tin can- 
dle-boxes slung over their shoulder ; who 
there make interesting collections of chick- 
weed, stinging-nettles, dandelions, and 
other rare plants, (which the book de- 
scribes as ' found in the vidni^ of 
London,') and then return to their lodg- 
ings and display these treasures on sheets 
of cartridge paper, with penny pieces to 
keep the leaves down. This is all very 
well in its way ; they are compelled to learn 
it for theirexamination, and the knowledge 



of the number of petids in a buttercup is a 
wonderftil assistance to them in after-life, 
in their treatment of the measles or scarlet 
fever, and proper to be studied ; but we 
are taking mto consideration a more inte- 
resting class— a link between the animal 
and vegetable kingdom-«a zoophyte — ^in a 
word, &e- wallflowers of an evening party. 
We do not mean those floral specimens, of 
which a great many bunches have been 
purchased in Ihe morning, and cut np and 
stuck all over the room in every receptacle 
capable of holding a little water, but tbh 
real living people that border the walls of 
the apartment, and seem always to live on 
terms of the closest intimacy with the 
rout-stools and ottomans. 

If you study their manners and instincts 
with the enthusiasm of an amateur, you 
will find amongst them a most striking set 
of young men, whom you will be sure to 
meet in shoals at every party you attend. 
Ther are very modest and retiring — too 
mudi so in the opinion of the dance4oving 
young ladies, and they are very seldom 
seen in the quadrille ; indeed, we could 
never precisely understand what they 
come for, unless it is to fill up the room 
and get in the way of the waltzers. Yon 
first observe them as you enter the house. 
They generally walk to the parties in their 
cloth-boots, with one pump in each of 
their coat pockets, and you will certaijolv 
find them shuffling about on a chair in thlb 
dark comer of the cloak and hat-rooni, 
changing their widking chau89ure for that 
of' the ball costume, while the servant is 
waiting to announce them at the bottom 
of the stairs, and wondering why they do 
not come as other people do. Having 
finished this last performance of their 
toilet, they put their cloth boots In theilr 
hat, which t&ev hide under a chair ; they 
then ascend the staircase, and enter the 
room with the glove of the right hand 
gracefidly depending from the kidded palm 
of the left, and having blushed and bowed, 
and attempted to utter a few faltering 
words to the hostess, they always take up 
one particular station, which is at the posts 
of the folding-doors between the front and 
back drawing-rooms. The wallflowers 
are generally very similarly dressed. They 
wear long black satin stocks, and a smart 
brooch stock in them, which they bring to 
the house in their waistcoat pocket, for 
fear they shonld lose it. Glazed boots are 
too overwhelming for them, and so thc$y 
prefer pumps of common leather that tie, 
and black silk stockings. Quiet, harmless 
creatures, however, are these wallflowers ; 
and they get through life as if it were an 
evening party, not making much bustle to 
be sure, nor creating much sensation, but 
going on their even way in the coquette 
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dance of life as in a drawing-room. And 
after all, perhaps, their lot is a pleasant 
one. Those whom we flee in society pos- 
sessing the highest flow of spirits, owe all 
-their gaiety to excitement alone, and when 
they are by themselves are as mnch in the 
cellar of enjoyment, as they were before 
.upon the roof. They have a qnick per- 
ception of fun, though they have an equally 
^ acute one of sorrow, and are never the 
happiest. 

But we are moralizing — and in the 
middle of an evening party ! En route I 
as the diligence conducteur says, instead of 
our English "a// right.'* There is one 
person, of whom the wallflowers stand in 

great awe and admiration, and that is the 
on of the evening. He arrives after the 
first stiff solemnities of the part^, and be- 
fore the beginning of the merriment ; in 
fact, he occupies the same position as his 
.liamesakes did under the iron whip and 
spurs of Van Amburgh at Drury Lane, 
that is, after the tragedy, and before the 
pantomime ; and, indeed, the male evening 
stars of the present day approach very 
nearly, in another sense, to their zoologicid 
prototypes, at least as far as regards their 
manes and whiskers. The wallflowers 
.hang with much attention on every word 
the lion utters, and humbly apologize if 
they chance to brush against him. 

But there are wallflowers amongst the 
fair sex as well, and generally ranking 
under the same species. They consist 
especially of antique mammas, the host's 
maiden sisters, the odd relations of the 
family that are obliged to be asked, and 
old-young ladies of an uncertain age, who 
had an oner once in their lives from a man 
with no income and six children, and 
which their family prevented them, in the 
most cruel and harsh manner, from accept- 
ing, not thinking it altogether a very 
advantageous match. Those who have 
studied domestic interiors, must be well 
aware there is a most unpleasant age with 
children, particularly if they are what are 
termed " sharp little things," when they 
get too old for the nonsense of the nursery, 
and too young for the conversation of the 
parlour. The latter class of wallflowers 
nave a parallel period in their existence. 
They are too young to be fixed down at 
whist all the evening, and a little too old 
to dance much amongst a set of pretty girls 
some fifteen years their juniors ; and so Siey 
sit and make remarks, not always, we are 
sorry to say, the best tempered in the 
world. When supper-time arrives, if no 
cavalier arrives also to hand them down, 
they very coolly walk down by themselves, 
and, when there, pretty plainly convince 
. you that they do not live upon Eau de 
Cologne and biscuits, however they may 
wish you to think they do. 



The male wallflowers geaerally eoogre- 
gate together, and at supper the chances 
are ten to one that you will see them 
asking each other '^ if a little wine will be 
agreeable," with much politeness. We do 
not think a wallflower ever ventared to 
challenge a lady, unless it was some very 
old person whom there was no occasion 
to be afraid of. Nevertheless, tiiey are 
very usefiil at supper, particularly in 
passing plates down the table, and asking 
for clean forks and spoons, and they will 
immediately give you some jelly *' with 
great pleasure," if you desire it, or tell 
them it is for a lady. After supper they 
occasionally ^^ come out" in a most asto- 
nishing manner. We knew a wallflower 
once who even attempted a waltz at this 
period of the evening ; but he had evidently 
over-calculated his abilities, for, after tear- 
ing his partner's dress by stepping on her 
train, and getting out of the circle during 
the first round, and nearly knocking the 
man at the piano off his perch, he de- 
sisted, and reeled giddily to his seat, a me- 
lancholy instance of ungovemed ambition. 

Albert. 

the battle of waterloo. 

(From the United Service Journal.) 

[In a paper, glancing at Lieutenant 
Siborn's model of the Battle of Waterloo, 
occur the following seasonable renuirks 
and anecdotes.] 

The Duke had not in this fight to resist 
the established routine of generalship 
which might have been studied in the an- 
nals of the olden warfare, but he was here 
the voluntary antagonist of a fiery and 
exhaustless genius. One that had not only 
overturned all the received opinions on 
statesmanship and on war, but who might, 
on the field of Waterloo, have thrown into 
the fight some new emanation of his daz- 
zling talent — some meteor-flash of his mi- 
litary conception — some combination of 
strategy and attack so novel and con- 
founding, as at once to overwhelm all the 
ordinary anticipations of defence. The 
Duke might, with undiminished strategical 
reputation, probably, have avoided the 
combat, but the high ambition of the man 
forced him to its trial. In their remarks 
on the occurrences previous to the battle 
the two great leaders had betrayed their 
profound consciousness of each other's 
ability. '^ Some prisoners," writes the 
Duke on the evening of the 17th, ^' state 
that the French army, which followed us 
to-day, is commanded by Buonaparte in 
person ; which, however, I am disinclined 
to believe, from our having been allowed 
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On the momiiig of Waterloo, General 
Haxo, of the Engineers, returns from a 
reconnoissance of the British line, and in- 
forms the Emperor that the English have 
not intrenched their position, nor con- 
structed a single redoubt. " The brave of 
the brave," Ney, arrives, and assures Na- 
poleon that the English are on the instant 
preparing to retreat into the forest of 
Soignies. The Emperor replies—'* No, 
the English are preparing for battle; 
Lord Wellington would not have lost last 
night in position had he intended to re- 
treat." 

In the camptdgns of the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, witn whom the British Army 
under the late Duke of York had, unfor- 
tunately, to serve and confine its opera- 
tions, a position was looked for in which 
to covei^ Brussels and fight a battle, and 
the field of Waterloo was blindly traversed, 
and its adaptation for resistance unob- 
served ; but 1500 Hessians, left for the 
night in the hamlet of Mont St. Jean, 
were cnt up at day-break by the active 
French; and 5000 Austrian cavalry, stabled 
and bivouacked for the same niffht in and 
round Braine la Lend, were defeated and 
dispersed ere sunrise. Jomini, in his ob- 
servations on these campaigns, declares, 
that the Duke of York had previously pro- 
posed a march of the British and Austrian 
cavalry on Paris ; they amounted to 123 
squadrons, and he says might have reached 
Paris in three days, that there was no 
force in their way that could have success- 
fully resisted them, and that the Revolu- 
tionary Government must have been over- 
turned, but that the Duke of York's opi- 
nion was overruled by a Council of War ; 
and indeed General Jomini speaks fa- 
vourably of the Duke of York's military 
proceedings, which has not been the ac- 
ceptation in which they have been gene- 
rally commented on in England. 

There is an anecdote connected with this 
field of blood which, trivial as it may 
seem, ought not to be lost; it so marks 
the man and that good feeling which 
every new display of his career brings 
more and more prominently before the 
public. It is given, I think, by Miss M it- 
ford, after a visit to Strathfieldsaye : — 
** On returning in the night to Waterloo, 
as the Duke dismounted from his little 
charger * Copenhagen,' whose untiring 
spirit and blood had carried himself and 
master from point to point of emergency 
of the battle-field for seventeen hours, he 
fondly patted the animal ; but the caress 
was answered by a hearty kick, which his 
Grace was * delighted' to observe (his own 
expression), as showing that the horse 



'was not done up by the tremendous work 
he had gone through." 

The J^nch, one and alU assert that the 
Duke had exhausted all his reserves, but, 
forgetting this assumption, ascribed at the 
time their inability to rally from the re- 
pulse of their last attack to the sudden 
apparition and charges of six fi^sh regi- 
ments of our cavalry, '^ qui n*avaient pcu 
encore donmi*** 

The Prosnan Bulletin says, ^ The Eng- 
lish had, until evening successfully re- 
pelled every attack, but it was impossible 
that suchheroip efforts could be continued." 
As if the defence must necessarily have 
been of less pertinacity than the attack ; 
and this is the feeling of most of the con- 
tinental armies, and tke style of their war- 
fare; and the French, of'^ course, always 
beat them. But why should not heroic 
efforts be enduring, is the English feeling, 
and is the secret of English victory. But 
while the French writers beat us so re- 
morselessly, their Emperor admitted that 
the tactic of his army had its defects on 
that memorable day. In the Imperial Bul- 
letin the French people are told, that '^ if 
the battle had been prolonged to, or re- 
sumed on, the next day, their army would 
have won the victory, for that the French 
objects had been all attained, a day of 
false manoeuvres had been rectified." 
Thus it appears that the battle was of a 
distinctive character from all others : it sa- 
tisfied both parties. The French had all 
the triumph of science, the British the ad- 
vantages of success. The writer of Uiese 
observations questioned, at the time, offi- 
cers of nearly every regiment of British 
that was in the battle, as to their own 
private opinions on the point of expected 
defeat so loudly assumed by our own and 
foreign^ writers. Many told him that at 
particular moments they expected to have 
been beaten. He put uie inquiry, " Did 
you expect your own regiment to give 
way ?" " Oh, no, certainly not my own 
corps, but I thought some other would." 
Sucn was the universal answer ; and this 
is the true English feeling: this indig- 
nancy of being even supposed to be likely 
to be the first to give way before an 
enemy is the true harbinger of success, 
as it was on the occasion of that *'glo- 
riouse and well-foughtenne field," as the 
chroniclers named Agincourt. 

The Duke, in his lately published note 
to Lord Beresford, says, ^' I had at one 
time our infantry in squares, and the 
French cavalry rode up and down amongst 
them as if they had been our own ;" but 
it is true that with all this familiar intru- 
sion on our line they did not collectively 
or individually dash fully on a single 
square. The bayonet, so decried of late. 
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has some merit at least in deterring dose 
approach. 

Moore, the poet, in one of his efibsions, 
regretted that the battle conld not be again 
fought, on the ground that the French had 
not foreseen in its loss the loss of their 
political freedom. 

Lord Byron's splendid stanzas of sur- 
passing and touching beauty would have 
done immortal honour to his name; but 
he, too, in another place, must out with 
a wretched sneer and scoff at another's 
fame: — 

" As Wellington was beat at Waterloo, 
So say the Frenchi the Prussians say so too." 

But the man who named the conquerors 
of Albuera " blest hirelings and ambition's 
honoured fools" was himself undeserving 
of a soldier's fame, and died without it, 
though it was his last and most anxiously 
wished pursuit. 

Waterloo, was the listed field of old 
rivalry, and was cont^tc^ by troops filled 
with all the determination of national 
hatred, and commanded by leaders of the 
most direct antipathies, each burning to 
stamp the other s name with defeat, and 
raise his own to the highest point of 
human fame. 

General Gourgaud, who wrote under the 
Emperor's dictation, declares it " a vic- 
tory of which all the glory devolved on the 
vanquished." The General and his sup- 
porters may assure themselves that no 
Englishman has ever envied them all the 
credit they can ever obtain by their ex- 
ploits at Waterloo. Some of the French 
Generals of the present day have found out 
that the Emperor ordered the retreat too 
soon, " Les abaens ont toujoura tort,'* The 

Eoor Emperor was blameless on this point ; 
e had fulfilled all the duties of a general 
of the first order ; he did not command the 
rcftreat, but the retreat commanded him. 

The English kept their own ground 
while on the defensive, and took the 
enemy's in their attack. The French 
failed in their attack, and abandoned 
their position when the English assailed 
them on it. Such was Waterloo. 

In the note from General Foy, found in 
Napoleon's carriage, is the history of the 
combat, and the secret of its words are, 
or nearly, " The hour has come when an 
old soldier feels it his duty to remind" your 
Majesty, that while the Duke of Welling- 
ton's position is one which he cannot con- 
template for permanent occupation, you 
are now in front of an infantry which, 
during the whole of the Spanish war, I 
never saw give way," The most perfect 
arrangements on the part of their General 
and firmness in themselves, and unbounded 
confidence in him, gave the English the 
victory, and induced the generous French 
to present it to us. 



HEBRIDEAN DRINKING CUP. 

" Fill me the mighty cup !" he said, 
*' Erst own'd by royal Somerled. 
Fill it, till on the studded brim 
In burning gold the bubbles svrtin, 
And every gem of varied shine 
Glows doubly bright in rosy wine.** 

Sir Walter Scot fa ** Lord of the Isles," 
c. ii. St. iy. p. 46. 

One of the greatest curiosities in Scot- 
land is the annexed Drinking Cup, which 
has long been preserved in the castle of 
Dun vegan, in Skye, one of the most attrac- 
tive of the Hebrides, or Western Islands 
of Scotland, for the grandeur of its scenery, 
and its romantic traditionary history. The 
late Mr. Daniell, R. A., F.S.A., while upon 
an excursion in the Hebrides, in 1815, was 
induced to make a drawing of this singular 
relic,* not merely on account of its ex- 




treme rarity, but to gratify the curiosity 
excited by Sir Walter Scott's description 
of it, in the Notes to his celebrated poem. 
The L&rd of the Isles ; whence we abridge 
the following "pretty accurate desenp- 
tion" :— 

Its dimensions are nine and three quar- 
ter inches in inside depth, and ten •'^^ * 
half inches in height on the outside, tiie 
extreme measure over the lips being four 
and a half inches. The cup is divided into 

• Communicated by Mr. Daniell to the ArchKO- 
logia, vol. xxii., Appendix, p. 497. 
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two parts by a beautlfiiUy ornamented 
ledge, aboat three fourths of an inch in 
breadth ; the part beneath, roimd, termi- 
nating in a flat circle, UlLe the bottom of 
a tea-cnp. The vessel is of wood, to all 
appearance oak, most curiously wrought, 
and embossed with silver-woric, which 
projects from the snrfiuse. It has also a 
number of regular projecting sockets, 
which appear to have been set with stones : 
two or uuree of these still contain pieces 
of coral, the rest are empty. At tiie cor- 
ners of the projecting ledge are four larger 
sockets, probably for pebbles or gems. The 
workmanship of the silver is extremely 
elegant, and appears to have been highly 
gilded. The ledge, the projecting brim, 
and the four short legs wnich support the 
cup, are of silver. 

No authentic record exists to indicate 
the time when the family of Mac-Leod 
first became possessed of this antique ves- 
sel : there h*, indeed, a tradition that it 
was the property of Neil Ghlune-dhu, or 
Black-knee, but of this person nothing is 
remembered but the name. Around the 
exterior sides of the brim is a legend in the 
Saxon black-letter, as indicated in the 
characters traced in the engraving. It is 
thus deciphered by Sir Walter Scott ir- 

iJfo Johania Mich Magni Principis de 
Hr Manae f^ich Liakia Mixgryneil et tperat 
Dinnino Ihesuektri ciementiam iUorum opera. 
Fecit Anno Domini 993 OniU Oimi. Which 
may run in E^lish : Ufo, the son of John, 
the son of Magnus, Prince of Man, the 
grandson of Liahia Macgryneil, trusts in 
the Lord Jesus that their works (i . e, his 
own and those of his ancestors) will obtain 
mercy. OneU Oimi made this in the year 
of God nine hundred and ninety-three. 

But this version (Sir Walter Scott re- 
marks), does not include the puzzling letters 
HR before the word Manae, In rdference 
to the prin^pality <^ Magnus, it has been 
suggested tiiat it might have included that 
divisnon of the Hebrides denominated 
Sodor, and that tiiis word might have been 
intended in the abbreviation. Within the 
mouth of the cup the letters |f^. (Jesus> 
are repeated four times ; from which, and 
other circumstances, it would seem to have 
been a chalice. This may, perhaps, ac- 
count for the use of the two Arabic nume- 
rals 93. These figures were introduced by 
Pope Sylvester, A. D. 991, and might be 
used in vessels formed for church service 
so early as 993. From the name of the 
maker, it may be inferred that the cup is 
of Hibernian origin ; and Sir Walter Scott 
mentions, that antiques of this kind are 
said to be still preserved in Ireland. 

The caps thus elegantly formed, and 
highly valued, were by no means utensils 
of mere show. Martin gives the following 



account of the festivals of his time, and I 
have heard similar instances of brutality 
in the Lowlands at no very distant period,. 

^ The manner of drlnkmg used by the 
chief men of the Isles is called in their 
language Streah, i. e. a Round; for the 
company sat in a circle, the cup-bearer 
filled the drink round to tnem, and all was 
drank out, whatever the liquor was, whe- 
ther strong or weak ; tney continued 
drinking sometimes twenty-four, some- 
times forty-eight hours : it was reckoned 
a piece of manhood to drink until they be- 
came drunk, and there were two men with 
a barrow attending punctually on such 
occasions. They stood at the door until 
some became dnmk, and they carried them 
upon the barrow to bed, and returned 
again to their post as long as any conti- 
nued fresh ; ana so carried off the whole 
company, one by one, as they became 
drunk. Several of my acquaintance have 
been witnesses to this custom of drinking, 
but it is now abolished.' 

^i This savaffe custom was not entirely 
done away wit^n this last generation. I 
have heai^ of a gentleman who hi^pened 
to be a water-drkiker, and was permitted 
to abstain iarom the strong potations of the 
company. The bearers carried away one 
man after another, till no one was left but 
this Scottish MirgUp. They then came to 
do him the same good office, which, howr 
ever, he declined as unnecessary, and pro- 
posed to walk to his bed-room. It was a 
permission he could not obtain; Neve? 
such a thing had happened, they said, in 
the castle ! that it was impossible but he 
must require their assistance, at any rate 
he must submit to receive it ; and carried 
him off in the barrow accordingly. A 
classical penalty was sometimes imposed 
on those who baulked the rules of good 
fellowship by evading their share of the 
banquet." The same author continues :— 
^* Among persons of distinction it was 
reckoned an affiront put upon any company 
to broach a piece of wine, ale, or aqua- 
vitte, and not to see it all drank out at one 
meeting. If any man chance to go out 
from the company, though but for a few 
minutes, he is obliged, upon his return, 
and before he take his seat, to make an 
for his absence in rhyme ; which 



if he cannot perform, he is liable to such 
a share of the reckoning as the company 
thinks fit to impose : which custom obtains 
in many places stiU, and is called Bianchiz 
Bard, which, in theur language, signifies 
the poet's congratcdating the company.'' 
Few cups were better, at least more ac- 
tively, employed in the rude hospitality of 
the period, than those of Dunvegan ; one 
of which we have just described. — Notes to 
«« The Lord of the Uleer 
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nOMAir VILLA IN SOMEBSBTw 

80MB time since, several yerf interesting 
fragments, supposed to be the remains of 
a ]U>man villa, were discovered at Whately, 
near Frome, Somersetshire. We learn 
from the Gloucestershire Chronicle that, in 
makinff some fhrther excavations, a small 
part of a wall has been laid open ; it is 
covered with paintings on fine plaster, 
similar to that discovered by Mr. Lysons 
some years since, at Colesbonm, in Glou- 
cestershire. These are believed to be the 
only fragments of the kind hitherto fonnd 
in this island in their original position. 
The pattern is mdely executed, but the 
colours are distinguishable. The remains, 
of which this room formed a part, are sup- 
posed to be a portion of a Roman villa ; 
and from the nature of its construction its 
occupier must have been a person of some 
rank and authority. There have also been 
found on the spot some coins of the Em- 
perors Claudius and Constantine, a curious 
bronze spoon, a small bronze animal re- 
sembling a goat or sheep, (probably a 
tutelary god of the Romans,) a large nee- 
dle of the same metal, and some fragments 
of fine pottery, which had been broken 
and joined together with molten lead, the 
parts so mended being discovered in that 
state ; its value thererore must have been 
considerable. The discovery of the coin 
of the Emperor Claudius induces a belief 
that the fine tesselated pavement laid open 
last autumn and still visible, must be of 
great antiquity. The Emperor Claadius 
spent some months at Bath, and other 
parts of Somersetshire, in the early part 
of the first century. 

THE HISTORV OF THE NAVV OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. BY J. F. COOPER. 

[This work is firom the pen of the cele- 
brated transatlantic novelist, ^^ the Scott 
of the sea," as we have heard him desig- 
nated; in reading whose tales, you may 
.almost fancy yourself wetted with ocean 
spray. A writer better fitted to embellish 
history, or the hazards and stirring inci- 
dents of the sea, could scarcely be named ; 
and, if to this qualification be added ^Hhe 
first and great desideratum, truth — and the 
second, just reflections on it" — the result 
must be complete success in one of the 
highest departments of literature. It is 
dimcult to say with precision, from our 
hasty reading of the work before us, how 
far Mr. Cooper possesses all these requi- 
sites; but, there is a willingness and 
candour in his preface which is prepossess- 
ing ; though he describes his labour as *' a 
task which has been long meditated, but 



wUch, after all, has been hurriedly ac- 
complished, and is sabmitted to the world, 
with quite as much apprehension as hope." 
There are, however, qualities in this work 
which every reader of moderate perception 
must recognise and enjoy : the reeoros of 
great nautical events are strikingly told ; 
and though they may be bat a series of 
episodes, the connecting materials with 
which they are formed into a chain of 
history, are not, according to the ordinary 
practice, merely a dry detail of documents. 
Our object will be to detach a few of these 
'* episodes" in quotations, rather than to 
examine the entire " chain ;" and, by way 
of commencement, we extract from the 
introduction the following attractive ob- 
servations upon the probable consequence 
of the employment of 

Steam Ships of fTar.] 

An opinion is becoming prevalent, that 
the use of steam will supersede the old 
mode of conducting naval warfare. Like 
most novel and bold propositions, tius new 
doctrine has obtained advocates, who have 
yielded their convictions to the inflnenoe 
of their imaginations, rather than to the 
influence of reflection. That the use of 
steam will materially modify naval war- 
fieure, is probably true ; but it cannot change 
its general character. No vessel can be 
built of sufficient force and size, to trans- 
port a sufficiency of fiiel, provisions, muni- 
tions of war, and g^ns, to contend with even 
a heavy frigate, allowing the last to bring 
her broadside to bear. It may he qaes- 
tioned if the heaviest steam-vessel of war 
that exists could engage a modem two- 
decked ship even in a calm, since the 
latter, in addition to possessing mneh 
greater powers of endurance, could proba- 
bly bring the most guns to bear, in all 
possible positions. Shot-proof batteries 
might indeed be built, that, propelled by 
steam, would be exoeedinglv formidable 
for harbour defence, but it is illusory to 
suppose that vessels of that description 
can ever be made to cruise. Even in esti- 
mating the power of steam-vesseLs in 
calms, as opposed to single ships of no 
great force, there is much exaggeration, 
as historical facts will amply prove. The 
wars of this country afford several instances 
of frigates carrying eighteen pounders, 
lying exposed to the cannonade of fifteen 
or twenty gun-boats for two or three 
hours, and yet in no instance has any such 
vessel been either captured or destroyed. 
It is a heavy sea-steamer that can bring 
six guns to bear at a time, and yet firigates 
have resisted twenty guns, advantageously 
plcused, for hours. It may be said, that 
steamers would dare to approach nearer 
than gun-boats, and that, by obtaining 
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more &7oiira]>le pOflttotM, thi^ will be so 
much the more formidable. There is bat 
one position in which ft, ship can be as- 
sailed, without the means of resistance, 
and that is directly a^head, and from a 
situation near b^. Large ships can hardly 
be said to be de&nceless, even nnder titiese 
circumstances ; as the slightest variation 
in their position woiild always admit of 
their bringing three or four heavy guns to 
bear. The expedients of seamen offer a 
variety of means of changing the direction 
of a ship's head in calms, even did not the 
sea itself perform that office for tiiem. 
Nothing, for instance, would be easier 
than to rig, temporarily, wheels to be pro- 
pelled* by hand, out of the stem or bow 
ports, or even on the quarter, that would 
bring a laiige ship's forward or after gnns 
to bear, in a way to beat off, or destroy, a 
steamer. There are certain great princi- 
ples that are unchangeable, and which 
must prevail under all circumstances. Of 
this class is the well established fact, that 
a ship which possesses the efficiency which 
is contained in the double power to annoy 
and to endure, must, in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, prevail over a ship that pos- 
sesses but one of these advantages, and 
that, too, in a smaller degree. Steam 
may be, and most probably will be, made 
a powerful auxiliary of the present mode 
of^ naval warfare, but it is by no means 
likely to supplant it. Fleets may be ac- 
companied by steamers, but their warfare 
will be conducted by the present classes of 
heavy ships, since it is not possible to give 
sufficient powers of annoyance, or endur- 
ance, to vessels propelled by steam, to 
enable them to lie under the batteries of 
the latter. Even as active cruisers, the 
efficiency of steam-vessels is probably 
overrated, on account of the consumption 
of fuel, though it remains to be proved by 
experience, whether their employment 
may not induce a change in tue arma- 
ments of light vessels of war. The history 
of the war of 1812 shews that ships have 
often cruised months without having fallen 
in with convovs, and it is certain that no 
steamer, in the present state of science, 
can remain at sea thirty days, with effi- 
ciency as a steamer. In a word, while the 
introduction of steam into naval warfare 
will greatly modify maritime operations, 
it is by no means likely to effect the revo- 
lution that is supposed. In those portions 
of the art of seamanship that it wul influ- 
ence, steam wUl meet steam, and, in the 
end, it will be found that the force of 
fleets will be required, in settling the inter- 
ests of states, as to-day. Perhaps the 
greatest agency of this new application of 
a steam-power is yet to be seen, in the 
adoption of an invention of an officer of 



high rank in om own nsvy, llial of fha 
steam-prow. For the purposes of harbour 
defence this idea promises more than any 
other, though it is by no means certain 
that the resources of seamen may not yet 
discover the means of resisting even Uus 
threatening means of destruction. 

[The work is divided into chapters, the 
first opening with the following spirited 
remarks on the 

NavcU Aicendancy of Grecti Britain.] 

The empire of Great Britain, much the 
most poweilul state of modern times, has 
been gradually and progressively advanc- 
ing to its present high degree of maritime 
prosperity, and its actual condition ought 
to be considered the result of moral instead 
of physical causes, though the latter is pro- 
bably the more prevalent opinion. Not- 
withstanding the insular position of its 
seat of authority, its naval ascendancy is 
of comparatively recent date ; Spain, and 
even the diminutive communities of Por- 
tugal and Holland, manifesting as great, 
if not a greater spirit of lofty nautical 
enterprise, during the century and a half 
that succeeded the important discovery of 
the western hemisphere, and that of a 
passage by sea to India. While these 
three nations were colonizing extensively, 
and laying the foundations of future states, 
the seamen of England expended their 
energies in predatory expeditions that were 
rapacious in their objects and piratical in 
spirit. Familiar political causes, beyond 
a question, had an influence in bringing 
about these results ; for while the accession 
of the House of Hapsburg to the throne 
of Spain and the Inmes, created a power 
able to cope with Europe, as it then ex- 
isted, England, driven entirely from her 
continental possessions, had Scotland for 
a troublesome neighbour, and Ireland for 
a discontented and turbulent subject, to 
check her efforts abroad. It is probable, 
too, that the civil contests, in which Eng- 
land was so long engaged, had a serious 
effect on her naval advancement ; and the 
struggle that succeeded the dethronement 
of the family of Stuart, could not fail to 
lessen exertions that were directed to in- 
terests beyond the territory more imme- 
diately in dispute. As a consequence of 
all these causes, or of that portion of them 
which was in existence at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, when 
England seriously commenced the business 
of colonization, Spain, France, and Portu- 
gal were already in possession of what 
were then considered tne most favourable 
regions on the American continent. When, 
indeed, the experiment was finally and 
successfully made, individual enterprise, 
rather than that of the government, 
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achieved the object ; and for many years 
the power of the crown was exercised with 
no other aim than to afford an ill-rega- 
lated, and frequently an insufficient pro- 
tection. It was Englishmen, and not 
England, that founded the country which 
is now known as the United States of 
America. 

[Here is a specimen of the exploit nar- 
ratives. 

EaHiest American Sea^Figkt,] 

The first engagement that probably 
occurred between inhabitants of the Ame- 
rican colonies, and enemies afloat, was a 
conflict between John Gallop, who was 
engaged in a trade of this nature, in a sloop 
of twenty tons, and some Narragansett In- 
dians, who had sei2sed upon a small vessel 
belonging to a person of the name of Old- 
ham, known to have been similarly occu- 
Sied. As this, in a certain sense, may be 
eemed the earliest sea-fight of the nation, 
we consider it worthy to be related. Some 
time in May, 1636, Gallop, in his little sloop, 
manned by two men ana two boys, himself 
included, was standing along the Sound, 
near Plum Island, when he was compelled 
to bear up, by stress of weather, for a 
refuge, to leeward, among the islands that 
form a chain between Long Island and 
Connecticut. On nearing the land, he 
discovered a vessel very similar to his own, 
in size and equipments, which was imme- 
diately recognised as the pinnace of Mr^ 
Oldham, who had sailed with a crew of, 
two white boys and two Narragansett 
Indians. Gallop hailed on nearing the 
otiier craft, but got no answer, and, on 
running still nearer, no less than fourteen 
Indians were discovered lying on her deck. 
A canoe, conveying goods, and manned by 
Indians, had also just started for the shore. 
Gallop now began to suspect that Oldham 
had been overpowered by the savages ; a 
suspicion that was confirmed by the Indians 
slipping their cable, and running ofi" before 
the wind, or in the direction of Narragan- 
sett Bay. Satisfied that a robbery had 
been committed, Gallop made sail in chase, 
and running alongside of the pinnace, in 
a spirited manner, he fired a volley of 
duck-shot at the savages. The latter had 
swords, spears, and some fire-arms, and 
they attempted a resistance, but Gallop 
soon drove them below to a man. Afraid 
to board in the face of such odds. Gallop 
now had recourse to a novel expedient to 
dislodge his enemies. As the pinnace was 
drifting with no one to manage her, she 
soon fell to leeward, while the sloop 
hauled by the wind. As soon as the two 
vessels were far enough asunder, GaUop 
put his helm up, and ran directly down on 
the weather quarter of the pinnace, strik- 



ing her with so much violence as to Come' 
near forcing her over on her side. The 
shock so much alarmed <he Indians, who 
were on an element and in a crafi they 
did not understand, that six of them rushed 
frantiely on deck, and leaped into the 
sea, where they were all drowned. The 
sloop again hauled ofi^ when Gallop lashed 
an anchor to her bows in such a manner, 
that by running down on the pinnace a 
second time, he forced the flukes through 
die sides of the latter, which are repre- 
sented as having been made of boards. The 
two vessels were now fast to each other, 
and Uie crew of the sloop began to fire 
through the sides of the pmnace, into her 
hold. Finding it impossible, however, to 
drive his enemies up. Gallop loosened his 
fasts, and hauled up to windward a third 
time, when four or five more of the Indians 
jumped overboard and shared the fate of 
those who had preceded them. One Indian 
now appeared on deck and offered to sub- 
mit. Gallop ran alongside, and received 
this man in the sloop, when he was bound 
hands and feet, and put into the hold. 
Another soon followed this example, and 
he was also received on board the sloop 
and bound ; but, fearfiil that if two of his 
wily foes were permitted to commune to- 
gether, they would liberate themselves, 
the second prisoner was thrown into the 
sea. But two Indians now remained in 
the pinnace. They had got into a small 
apartment below, and bdng armed, they 
snewed a disposition to defend themselves, 
when Gallop removed all the goods that 
remained into his own sloop, stripped the 

Sinnace of her sails, took her in tow, and 
anled up for the islands again. But, the 
wind increasing, the pinnace was cut 
adrift, and she dSsaj^aredin the directioil 
of Narragansett Bay, where it is probable 
she was stranded in the course of a few 
hours. On board the pinnace, Gfillop found 
the body of Mr. Oldham. The head had 
been deft, the hands and legs were much 
mangled, and the flesh was still warm. 
The corpse was thrown into the sea. Thus 
terminated this extraordinary conflict, in 
which Gallop appears to have shewn as 
much conduct as courage, and which in 
itself illustrates the vast superiority that 
professional skill gives on an element that 
requires practice to be rendered sucoess- 
fiilly available. 

First Use of the Ditnng-BeU, 

It appears by the Journal of Governor 
Winthrop, that in 1642, one Edward Bedall, 
of Boston, used the Diving-Bell, to weigh 
a vessel called the Mary Rose, which had 
sunk the previous year. Bedall made use 
of two tubs, ^* upon which were hanged so 
many weights (600 lbs.) as would cunk 
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diem to the ffrcmnd." The experiment 
succeeded perfectly, and the guns, ballast, 
goods, hnll, &c., were all transported into 
shoal water, and recovered. The first 
instance of a diving-bell's being used, was 
at Cadiz, we believe, in the presence of 
Charles V. ; the notion, so prevalent in 
this country, that it was an invention of 
Sir William Phipps,* being an error. 

[We have only to commend to the 
notice of onr readers this important work 
of history made as interesting as fiction.] 

■DESlTLTOaT THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 
BT THE COUNTESS OF BLES8INOTON. 
(Continued from fmge 192)) 
- Vice is sometimes more conrageons than 
virtue, because it has less to lose. 

The affections of some hearts resemble 
the sacred Indian tree, whose pendant 
branches make themselves a root and a 
tie to the earth. 

The rich suffer from want of appetite, 
the poor from excess. 

An author should be judged of by his 
works, rather than by his conversation; 
for the latter takes its colour from those 
with whom he converses; whereas his 
Writings, being the firuit of solitude, bear 
the tint only of his own mind. 

Anger banishes reflection, but its conse- 
quences recal it. 

"Be prosperous and happy, never re- 
quire ovr services, and we will remidn 

* Sir William Phipps was born at Pemaquid, in 
1650. Until eighteen years of age, be was princi- 
pally employed In agricultural pursuits, and subse- 
quently he was apprenticed to a shipwright. When 
of age, he built a ship at Sheepseote; he afterwards 
followed the sea, and hearing of a Spanish wreck, 
near the Bahamas, he gave such accounts of It in 
England, that he was sent out with a frigate to 
obtain its treasure, in this afibir he was unsuc- 
cessflil. The Duke of Albemarle, however, sent 
him out a second time (1687), when he brought 
home near £300,000, of which his own share 
amounted to £16,000. This transaction brought 
him into notice, and he was knighted by James II. 
He had been made High Sheriff of New England 
previously, and he was made Gtovrarnor of his native 
colony in 1691 ; but having had a quarrel in 1693, 
irith a Captain Short, of the Nonsuch frigate, about 
the extent of his Viee Admiralty jurisdiction, he 
had that oiScer arrested and sent to England. On 
the representation of Captain Short, the Governor 
was summoned to England in person, to answer for 
his oondnet in this affUr, and having Justified him- 
self he was about to return to his govemment, when 
he was seized with a malignant fever, and died in 
London. Some accounts place his death in 1694, 
and others in 1695 ; we believe the latter to be the 
moat cornet. He la said to hove been honest, well- 
meaning, and religious, though passionate and im- 
Krious. He was uneducated, of course, not knowing 
iw to read or write, until he had become a man ; 
but aoqnaintanee with the world, oonsiderable native 
abilities, and a restiess enterprise^ had early brought 
him into conspicuous stations, where he usually ac- 
quitted himself with credit. The popular American 
oirinion, that the Mulgrave family, of which the 
present l»»ad is the Marquess of Normanby, is de- 
scended from Sir William Phipps, is a mistake. 



yonr friends." This is sot what society 
says, but it is the principle on which it 
acts. 

Life is to the nnhappy as a prison from 
whose gloom they cannot escape: while 
to the happy it resembles a vast palace 
filled with all that can delight. The 
prison may be rendered endurable by re- 
signation ; bat the palace loses some of iU 
bright colouring and gilding every day, 
nntil nought but faded remnants of its 
pristine beauty remain. 

One of the best gifts of Providence is the 
veil that conceals futurity. 

Humboldt notices that the streams in 
America run languidly in the night, and 
await the rising of the sun to quicken their 
flight. Love is to the heart what the sun 
is to the American streams, it moves lan- 
guidly in its absence. 

Despotism subjects a nation to one 
tyrant — democracy to many. 

One of the most marked characteristics 
of our day is a reckless neglect of prin* 
ciples, and a rigid adherence to tiieir sem^ 
blance. 

. They declaim most against the world 
who have most sinned against it; as 
people generally abuse those whom they 
nave injured. 

We are never so Jealous of the respect of 
others as when we have forfeited our own.- 

Flowers are the bright remembrancers of youth : 
They waft back with their bland and odorous breatlr 
The Joyous hours that only young life knows. 
Ere we have learned that this ftir earth hides 

graves. 
They bring the cheek that's mouldering in the dust 
Again before us, tinged with health's own rose, 
They bring the voices we shall hear no more, 
Whose tones wera sweetest music to our ears : 
They bring the hopes that faded one by one, 
'Till nought was left to light our path but faith. 
That we too, like the flowers, should spring to life. 
But not like them again e'er fade or die. 

The frame of mind in which we read a 
work, often influences our judgment of it. 
The predominant feeling of the moment 
colom^s all that we read ; and we are often 
surprised, on a second perusal, to find no 
longer either the merits or defects which 
we supposed it to contain. 

Satire oft:en proceeds less from ill-nature 
than from the desire of displaying wit. 

Reason dissipates the illusions of Ufe, but 
does not console us for their departure. 

Poets, it has been said, form the aris- 
tocracy of intelligence ; they are also the 
chemists of sentiment, who analyze and 
purify it. 

Nothing is more dissimilar than natural 
and acquired politeness. The first con- 
sists in a willing abnegation of self; the 
second in a compelled recollection of 
others. 

{To be continued.) 
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GALLERY OF NATURAL MAGIC, COLOflSEUM., 

regent's park. 

Shade of Baptista Porta ! what have we 
here ? Why, an exhibition of the Art of 
Natural Magic, which, as Sir Walter Ra- 
legh quaintly saith, ^^ is no other tiian the 
perfection of Natural Philosophy." The 
class of phenomena to which &is term 
may be applied with precision, will be 
best ''recollected by the many fhonsand 
readers of Sir David Brewster's delightful 
Letters to Sir Walter Scott, published a 
few years since. " The Art'* is many cen- 
turies old : man has in all ages been sur- 
rounded by millions of wonders ; for the 
principal phenomena of nature, and the 
leading combinations of art, all bear the 
impress of a supernatural character. True 
it IS that we do not find in the Exhibition 
we are about to introduce to the reader's 
notice, the temple of Delphos, the trumpet- 
stone from Pactolus, the speaking head 
from Lesbos, or the vocal statue of Mem- 
non ; the marvellous fountains, the weep- 
ing statues, or the perpetual lamps, of the 
ancients; the oracle of Trophonius, tiie 
moving tripods, walking statues, and 
wooden pigeons, of bygone ages; but, in 
place or tiiese vulgar wonders of occult 
science, which the ancients craftily em- 
ployed in superstitious agencies, we have 
nere a rational exposition of some of the 
most brilliant acnievements of Modem 
Science, in illustration of some of the 
most astounding phenomena of Nature. 
The object of the Exhibition is, therefore, 
to convmce rather than to surprise ; to strip 
science of mystery, and by aid of its bright 
lights, to show its beauty and simplicity to 
admiring man. The whole is an mtellect- 
ual feast, attractive at all points ; and we 
have seen no portion of the Colosseum 
better, if so well, appropriated, as to this 
display, since, in company with the in- 
ffenious originator, we first ascended the 
imperfect staircases of the Pantheon-like 
edifice, to view the unfinished panoramic 
painting of London, with its inharmonious 
styles, then in course of reconciliation by 
the magic pencil of Mr. Parris. 

The new Exhibition occupies the prem- 
ises immediately south of the central build- 
ing. You ascend from the entrance-drive 
to a terrace in front of an ante-room, 
where, in fine weather, a magnificent 
Achromatic Telescope is pointed to the 
Sun, together with a powerful Gregorian 
Reflecting Telescope ; by aid of which gi- 

§ antic instruments, the visitor may inspect 
le stupendous spots on the Sun, and its 
other phenomena. 
On a platform to the right are " Two of 



the largest Concave Mirrors in Europe," 
so placed with regard to the sun, that in 
the meeting foci, copper, silver, plat- 
ina, and other metals, are ftised as easily 
as wax in a common fire ; and brick, clay, 
and all earthy substances are, by this in- 
tense heat, speedily converted into glass. 

Next is shown the modus operandi of the 
Photigenic Art. Enclosed in a small 
darkened tent, on a square table, is seen 
a living picture of the external passing 
scene, efiected by means totally different 
from those usually employed to produce a 
Camera Obscura ; the ravs being, in this 
instance, bent instead oi reflected. This 
instrument has been applied by M. Da- 
guerre and Mr. H. Fox Talbot to the fix- 
ing of a shadow, or Photogenic Drawing. 

In the ante-room are Optical Machines, 
in which are placed perspective drawing^ 
which, firom any but the proper point, ap- 
pear all distortion and irregularity ; but 
that point being obtained, all becomes 
harmony and order. In the centre of the 
room are two stupendous Microscopes, the 
laiger an Achromatic, by Carpenter and 
Westley : on the Achromatic being removed, 
it becomes an Opaque Microscope, show- 
ing, at once, the whole of a Diamond 
B^tle, 28 inches in length; with the 
splendour of which, all the diamonds worn 
at her Majesty's last state-ball are but dnlL 
The powers of this instrument vary from 
200 to 120,000 tunes. The second Micro- 
scope is beautifully constructed by Berge ; 
the compound body by Carpenter and 
Westley: it is placed here for compari- 
son with the first-named instrument, to 
show the advantages of employing Achro- 
matic object-glasses. The Illustrations at 
hand are very numerous, and exquisitely 
beautiful : among them are the circulation 
of the sap in plants, as the chara, nitilla, 
&c. ; and Ehrenberg's organized specks, 
that have been embedded in flint for thou- 
sands of years. 

A vast Electrical Apparatus, stated to be 
" the largest in the world," occupies the 
principal portion of the ante-room. Its 
plate measures 7 feet in diameter, and con- 
sequently exposes an electric surface of 
upwards of dO square feet. The instru- 
ment is mounted by Clarke, (of the Low- 
ther Arcade,) in a truly scientific, novel, 
and efficient manner. Its positive and 
negative conductors are of varnished cop- 
per, and give a striking-distance, or length 
of spark, hitherto deemed unattainable. 
The terminating balls of the conductors 
are strongly gilt, so as to prevent dissi- 
pation. Its single pair of rubbers deserves 
especial attention, from the superior and 
simple manner by which they are si:^- 
ported, and the firmness and perfect con- 
trol of the instrument. With the battery 
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are produced terrifilc effects, of intense heat, 
ignitiiig ajid fxising metals, &c. The charge 
may be sent through 6 miles of copper 
wire.* 

In another apartment is a superb solar 
Achromatic Microscope, by Carpenter and 
Westley : the disc covers 256 square feet ; 
and the power of the instrument varies 
from 20,736 up to 4,665,600 times. In the 
absence of the sun, a light of great intensity 
is substituted. 

^^ The Magic Mirror" is a plane mirror, 
or apparently common lookmg glass, on 
peermg into which the spectator observes 
nothing remarkable; after a few se- 
conds, he no longer beholds himself, but 
a moving or perpetual changing pano- 
rama; and from the optical construction 
of which, it will be impossible to guess at 
the real size of the objects therein seen. 

From the Microscope Room you ascend 
into a dark cavern ; a curtain rises, and a 
figure of Time is seen pointing at a mirror, 
wherein are represented Martin's pictorial 
idea of the Creation, succeeded by the 
period of the ignanodon, megalosaurus, 
and pterodactile ; Paradise, the Deluge, 
the Nile, &c. ; the interest of which is 
certainly novel and impressive. 

To emerge from the cavern to the glare 
of l^e upper world, the bustle and dust of 
the Regent's Park, ma^ be a change too 
abrupt for verv sensitive nerves: we re- 
commend a qmet stroll through the con- 
servatories and cottages of the Colosseum 
before the visitor again betakes himself to 
the working-day world ; though, in either 
ease, he w^ ncit soon forget the ** Natural 
Magic" he has so recently witnessed. 

NEW PANORAMA. 

Mr. Bmrford of Leicester Square, has just 
completed a new painting or the Harbour 
offtfalta, during the embarkation of the 
Queen Dowager of England. The picture 
comprehends the whole of the unrivalled 
harbour, witii the city of La V aletta in the 
background, rising in picturesque beauty 
from the heights Schoberras ; together with 
II Borgo, a bit of glowing landscape, and 
the neighbouring Mediteitanean. The in- 
teresting incident of the royal embarka- 
tion— -the Queen proceediug in a state 
barge to the Hastings, 74, and followed 
by her suite in boats — is pleasingly repre- 
sented; and the harbour, being almost 
filled with vessels gaily dressed for the 

* The wire i« hung in festooni around the apart- 
ment : Mr. Crosse, it will be remembered, hung his 
wires from pole to i>ole, and tree to tree, in his park 
at Broomfield, in the Quantock HiUs. It is well 
that Matthew Hopkins lived not two centuries 
later than his actual time, as he might have ex- 
tended his ** finding" into Somerset, and in tall hat, 
long cloak, big boots, and exorcising wand, have 
disturbed the pWlosophical amusements of the 
Qoaatoekf. 



event, is a very animated scene. The 
artistical merit of the picture is entitled to 
especial mention ; and its picturesque de^ 
tails are delightedly aided by the cha- 
racteristic limpidity which the artist has 
given to the water in the harbour. Al- 
together, this painting is of a class which 
must be very attractive to sight-seers ; its 
brightness and animation being well 
adapted for panoramic representation. 

V&tietitfi. 

Locusts.'^-On the 12th iust a flight of 
locusts, of vast height and width, passed 
through and over the town of Calais, 
taking the direction of the Low Countries. 
Several specimens, from two to three inches 
in length, have been deposited in the Dover 
Museum. — Times, 

Duties of a daily Governess. — Toiling by 
day, and often too by night ; working at 
the needle, the nencU and the pen, and 
submitting to such caprices and indignities 
as women (with daughters too,) too often 
love to iaflict upon their own sex when 
they serve in sucn capacities, as though in 
jealousy of the superior intelligence which 
they are necessiti^ed to employ, — indigni- 
ties, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, heaped upon persons immeasur- 
ably and incalculam^ their betters, but out- 
weighing in comparison any thai the most 
heartless blackleg would put upon his 
^oonij'-^Nickleby, 

Eecentricities of Old -^g^tf.— Youth, 
thoughtless and inexperienced, sees in the 
oddities of a stranger nought but food for 
ridicule ; but some little knowledge of the 
world and Its vicissitudes teaches a man 
of feeling to regard with melancholy the 
eccentricities of old age. Sorrow often 
leaves fantastic traces of her fatal visits, 
and the peculiarities which excite mirth, 
are frequently the indications of a bewil- 
dered mind, and of a broken heart which 
has done with mirth for ever. — T. H. Bayly. 

Sausages were made in Herculaneum. 

" The Thames and its Tributaries'' pro- 
ceeds in Bentley*s Miscellany^ but does not, 
to our thinking, improve. The writer is 
apt to verge into the common-place and 
"tiie meSocribus" of the guide-book 
style. Here is a pretty piece of cockney- 
ism: ''from Fulnam the Thames bends 
towards Hammersmith, and as we sail 
upwards, we pass through lines of tall 
trees, and through banks all covered with 
clusters of wild lowers to the very edge of 
the water." This is, we fear, an un- 
deserved encomium upon the bosom of 
** old father Thames." Nothing can be in 
worse taste than the criticism upon the 
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harmless eccentricity of the rose-tree grave 
at Barnes ; yet the writer is constantly 
discoursing of the charms of association, 
refinement, &c. 

A common .^mor.— Men talk of Nature 
as an abstract thing, and lose sifht of 
Nature whjle they do so. They charge 
npon Nature matters with which she has 
not the smallest connexion, and for which 
she is in no way responsible.— iV¥<r^/e^* 

Pen in the ^br.— This custom is as old 
as the middle ages, when public clerks and 
registrars wore a pen in tne ear. 

iZoflwfe.— There are no roads in Persia, 
excepting such as have been made by the 
constant track of baggage-cattle. 

Sonnet im the Death of a Lady, 

BT ISAAC C. BRAY, JUN. 

WiTHiM.a dell, one Spring, my boyhood knew 

A sDverrill, which played through clustering 
lanka 

Of white-leafed flowers, that thickly fringed i^ 
banks ; 
,And near I often strayed, entranced, to riew 
And wateh the lovely plants, whose blossoms grow 

To fulness, as the day, with genial power, 
\ Diffused its sun-light o'er each modest flower. 
1 left that home— returned, and once more flew,^ 
While Autumn reigned, back to the cherished pliic« ; 

The rill was not,— nor flower, nor plant was there, 
' But earth instead, veiled by a gloomy air ; 
I mouimed the changes on sweet Nature's face : — 
' So hast thoii vanished, loved one, and alone 

I weep that thou with all thy gifts art gone. 

Blackwood. 

Hemen^ Ptaxtdise^ and HelL^ln old West- 
minster, " Heaven" was a range of brick 
hDnae«.oppoiiiite t6 the end of Henry VU.'s 
chapel; and *' Paradise" and "Hell" were 
subtearraneon? tenements under Westmin- 
ster Hall.T'A'^^w MontMy Magazine, 

Aniiquity^ of " fltoin^."— The first men- 
tion o\ incendiary tetters occurs in a Synod 
of Cologne, anno 1300, quoted by Du 
Cange, where they were annexed with 
torches to the doors and gates of certain 
religious houses, threatening fire, murder, 
&c., if money was not given. 

Our Htie and Cry is derived from the 
cUxmor of i&xe Gauls, mentioned by Caisar. 

T%e Navy,*^k Nautical Dictionary, or 
Cydopsdia of Naval Science and Nomen- 
clatura, is a^ desideratum. That of Fdl- 
eoner is imperfect an4 out of date'. We 
have heard that the design of such a woric 
has been entertained, and materials col- 
lected for its execution by Captain W. H^ 
Smith, whom we earnestly recommend to 
prosecute an undertakings of such promise 
to the service of which he is so experienced 
and distinguished a member.-^ Unt^ee/ Ser- 
vice Journal, 

A kind Master. — Mr. F. Dighton, who 
was private secretary to the vSke of York 



for twenty-five yeans, ha« been heard to 
state, that during the whole of that time 
he had never heard his Royal Highness 
say an unkind word even to a servant. 

Chinese Children, — The children crawl 
and play about the boats on the rivers in 
China with a little double-headed shot of 
wood tied to their necks, to prevent their 
sinking out of readi and sight when they 
topple over, i^hich ofien happens ; the mo- 
ther pulling tiiem in as she would thie wood 
fldone — a more precious article! There 
•he sits over her cookery, always rice, 
land a tiny bit of fish, and vinegar, (all 
done under one cover by «team, with a 
most inconceivably small bit of ^e in a 
tiny earthen stovey) every i^ow and then 
seizing her scull, (most if not all th^ small 
boats are sculled,) and impeHing her Httie 
febric where she wants. 

^o*<.«— OuJr letters were conveyed by 
pilgrims, hei'alds, carriers, friends* &e,y tiU 
the establishment of the Post Office, which, 
in any form, tsdces date with the Long 
Parliament. 

Inn Charges, — ^In die time of Elizabeth, 
we find only 8rf. paid for a physician all 
night; and only 2d, at Bristol, temp. 
Charles II., for a man and horse. The bill 
was made out in writing, and the .chamr 
berlain and hostess expected com^pliments, 
as now. 

Effect of Stmshine.^ln the JE:a9t, t^e ah- 
senoe of me usual brilliant svnshine is a 
death blow to all picturesque eflfect ; and 
the want of those com^rte, whi<^ with a 
cloudless sky above us, we scarcely miss, 
is then most strongly felt» Tlse groups 
which so often, attract our admiration 
when seated in every variety of picturesque 
attitude upon their lowr baloobieft' or ^r- 
raced roou, look wretched when huddled 
round a smouldering fire in the dark recess 
of a filthy stable ; and the slipshod Turk, 
picking his way amid torrents of rain 
through hearas of mud, loses fdl that state- 
liness and dignity which usually character- 
ise his every motion.' — Cafii^ ff^lktaham*s 
Travels, 

Truths^— D<m\A and obsoiBPity ai« hot 
additional temptations to aspimg gteius. 
To great minds the tudoiown is a» attract- 
ive as the wonderfiill ; and tintried'' danger 
is but a mysterioi|i» iseentive to «i:pIofe it 
^^Sharou twmar. 

Music of Birds,'^lio^ favoured is merry 
England I The voice of the nightingale 
and the cuckoo breaks up behove &9y leave 
England, and the former hauk na. scmg In 
her winter quarters* 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BBRGER, 
HoIyweU Street, Strand. Printed by WHtrBifBA]> 
ft Co. 76, Fleet- Streeti where all GonnniiiileStiont 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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MONUMENT TO KEAN, EICHMOND. 

This nnoftentatioiui memorial has lately The erection of this mommient is an act 
been placed against the onter wall of of filial affection which cannot be too 
Richmond Church, at abont six feet south highly commended. Kean, it will be re- 
ef the western or principal entrance door. coUected, died May 15, 1833, in the honse 
The materials are white and black mar- adjoining the Theatre, at the north-west 
Ue; the supporting block being lightly comer of Richmond Green ; and lies buried 
veined. in the Chnroi^rord, near the above tablet. 

VOL. I. P 
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MR. SPIFFS JOURNEY TO ASCOT 
RACES. 

{Continued from page 165.) 

The early rays of the tmiversal eccalei- 
obion were beginning to hatch the count- 
less thousand events of the day into being, 
and the clock of Chertsey chnrch stmck six, 
as Mr. Spiff turned oat into the street to 
begin his walk. It was a fine clear morn- 
ing, and a light vapour floating aronnd 
St. Anne's Hill, betokened the approach of 
a hot day ; while the hedges and turf at 
the side of the footpath were sparkling 
with dewdrops in the bright May sunshine. 
Not many people were about in the little 
town, and the shops were still closed ; but 
a few loiterers were waiting at the corners 
of the streets for the hour of going to work, 
and two or thrc^e cows were lazily wending 
their way to the fields in the vicinity. 
Octavius felt lighthearted, and in perfect 
good humour with every thing around him ; 
and he walked on with his long thin legs 
at a fearful rate. His journey lay over a 
fine niece of country, now skiiting a richly- 
wooaed hill, now passing by a rural water- 
mill, and then opening on a large plain, 
dotted with neat white cottages, and af- 
fording subsistence to divers donkeys and 
flocks of geese. All appeared fresh and 
green, for the day's influx of travellers had 
not yet began to powder the hedges and 
trees with dust until they were all reduced 
to a uniform brown colour ; indeed, the only 
^' concerns *' that passed him were some 
dog-carts filled with flabby tarts and cow 
pies, with an occasional gang of gipsies 
with sticks and snuff-boxes for the idlers 
behind the booths. As he turned on to the 
main road, opposite the Wheatsheaf, at 
Virginia Water, a little more bustle pre- 
sented itself. Severid light carts with 
covered tops, more poeticaUy denominated 
** flying bedsteads," were resting at the 
inn ; and two or three wagon-loads of holi- 
day makers, determined upon having a 
long day of it, were already on the road. 
A great many private carriages were being 
cleaned in the stable yard, whilst their in- 
tended occupiers were at breakfast in the 
best parlour ; and they seemed to have 
such famous appetites that Octavius 
thought he would uke to have breakfasted 
too. He, however, trudged on, and turning 
to the right a little beyond the cascade, 
passed the pretty village of Blacknest, 
which lies embosomed in foliage at the 
foot of one of the forest hills; and, about 
ft quarter of a mile beyond the turnpike, 
found himself at the gate leading up to 
Mr. Podgey's farm. 

A hearty welcome burst firom all assem- 
bled, as he entered the little parlour of the 
houae. . There was Mr. Podgey in a smart 



Uue cofett with brass buttons, and th« tops 
of his boots radiant with whiteness and 
oxalic acid; and Mrs. Podgey in a fine 
chalis dress, bought new the week before 
at the head shop at Windsor, opposite the , 
market-house, and a cap so beautiM that 
you would hardly have thought it possible 
to group so many artificial flowers upon 
so small a shape of net and wire ; and the 
Miss Podgeys had each clear muslin gowns 
over something green, because that was 
tbe fashion at 3ie races last yecur, and 
little bands of velvet over their foreheads, 
witili bows at the temples, like filigree 
blinkers on the head pieces of their father's 
bridles; and besides, they had patent 
leather shoes, and open-worked stockings, 
and lined parasols, and fashionable hats — 
none of the common chip, but exquisite 
white paper imitations, with green ribbons 
to match the dress, and bouquets of pop- 
pies, barley, oats, and corn flowers at the 
sides. 

" How d'ye do. Master Octavius ?" said 
Mr. Podgev, rising from the table, and 
seizing the hand of his friend with a grasp 
that numbed his fingers for some time 
afterwards. 

Octavius returned his greeting, and 
having paid his respects to the ladies, 
began to demolish some eggs and home- 
made bread and butter that was placed 
before him, having first accommodated 
himself with a pair of slippers, while his 
boots were re-blacked for the display on 
the course. 

" I've been to London since I saw you 
last, Octavius," said Mr. Podgey. "I 
should have called on you, but I was rather 
pressed for time, and not quite in your 
part of the world. ' ' 

" We should have been most happy to 
have seen you, sir," returned Octavius. 
^ I think we could have found you some 
bread and cheese." 

^^l hope you would have found me 
something more than that," said Mr. 
Podgey, laughing heartily at his own 
merry conceit. "No, I went to the Ex- 
hibition. I generally have a shilling's- 
worth every year." 

** Were you pleased with it, sir ?" in- 
quired Octavius. 

" Why, tolerably well. Uncommon good 
picture that, of the g^reat dog balancing a 
bit of Abernethy biscuit on his nose." 

'^ Did you notice the portraits, sir ?" 

" Oh yes — ^we saw the seven tubs ; gra- 
dually diminishing firom a barrel to a four 
gallon and a half.* I do not know who the 
artist was, but it ought to have been 
Cooper;" and Mr. Podgey hereupon 
chuckled so immoderately, that he nearly 
choked himself with some stray 'crumbs 
that went the wrong way. 
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^* And now about going/' said the old 
gentleman when he had recovered, as 
everybody began to find they had eaten 
enough, and instinctively pushed their cups 
and saucers from them, and backed from 
the table. ^^ Are you much of a horseman, 
Octavius ?*' 

" I have ridden ponies at Blackheath," 
said Mr. Spiff mildly. " They let them 
out there at one shilling an hour with sad- 
dles and bridles, and ninepence with pads 
and halters.*' 

*'Ah," said Mr. Podgey, shaking his 
head, as if rather doubtM of Spiffs eques- 
trian attainments, '^ I do not think it will 
do to put you on the colt, then, for it ran 
away four times last week." 
. " Oh, pray don't trouble yourself, sir," 
said Octavius, nervousW pulling the table- 
cloth towards him as ifhe was checking a 
bridle, with a jerk that sent an egg-cup 
into his lap, ^^ I can walk if that is all, 
and besides I have no whip." 

" Well, well," returned Mr. Podgey ; 
** You shall go with us in the four-wheeled 
chaise. Come girls, look sharp : we must 
start early, for there'll be a power of 
people there, and it's no fun getting in the 
nfth rank half a mile below the distance 
post." 

^ Indeed, the clouds of dust which were 
rising over the hedges at the end of the 
field corroborated his assertion, for ih^ 
road was already thronged with equipages 
and horsemen of every grade and variation. 
The young ladies disappeared to their 
chambers to adorn ; Mrs. Spiff collected 
the crumbs in a saucer for tne chicks in 
the back yard; and the worthy farm^ 
himself drew Octavius into the garden to 
shew him the great improvements that had 
taken place in the cucumber beds since last 
year, of which, as Octavius had not the 
least recollection how they were before, he 
expressed much admiration at their altered 
state. 

By half-past ten, all were prepared to 
start : the K>ur-wheeled chaise was brought 
round to the door by a sort of cross-breed 
between a ploughboy and a gentleman's 
groom, ana the Miss Pod^ys having 
begged each other to see that their dresses 
were properly arranged, and placed each 
other^s combs and flowers as they thought 
most becoming, finished by re-adjusting 
them before the glass themselves, and then 
were gallantly handed by Octavius into 
the back part of the four-wheeled chaise ; 
and then ne got in himself and seated him- 
self between them, and expressed many 
delightful real London compliments ; and 
said he was a thorn between two roses, 
and how happy could he be with either, 
and that he nad two strings to his bow, 
and he hoped they would not quarrel about 



him, and two or three other fine speeches 
quite as novel. Mrs. Podgey lingered a 
minute behind in close conversation with 
Susan, in the passage : what passed be- 
tween them is not known ; but it is pre- 
sumed she told Susan to put the lamb down 
at three o'clock, as she was sure two hours 
would be quite enough for it ; and that if 
the Sunninghill baker did not send the 
rhubarb tarts home in time, Jim was to 
be despatched after them; and that she 
had better lay the cloth while they were 
away, and be sure to put the lettuces into 
water. All this being concluded, the good 
lady took her seat, first making sure that 
Jim was at the horse's head; and lastly 
Mr. Podgey ascended, and having told Jim 
to untwist the bearing-rein, and put the 
lilac out of the horse's eyes, he drew on 
his gloves, pulled his coat tails from under 
him, took the whip from behind the 
cushion, and off they started. 

As they turned out of the farm lane 
upon the high road, a most exciting scene 
displayed itself. All sorts of vehicles, 
from the dashing landau and four, or the 
private bang-up of the coroneted peer, to 
the donkey dragging a small painted wag- 
on filled with ginger beer at a penny a 
bottle, were bustling towards the course. 
Broad-wheeled and tilted wagons, covered 
with boughs, and filled with regular 
holiday-makers, bread, cheese, and pewter 
cans ; post-chaises with three fat people 
inside, putting their elbows out of me 
window, and a fourth on the bar, with two 
piemen sitting on the spikes behind; 
" couimercial young gentlemen" from the 
shop with the great windows in Oxford 
Street, upon hired horses, nearly founder- 
ing with fatigue and hunger ; pedestrians 
strapping along with stout sticks and bun- 
dles, at Sie rate of five miles an hour; and 
coaches, four-wheeled chaises, gigs, cabs, 
go-carts, flys, buggies — in short, things 
upon wheels of every description, all driv- 
ing on pell-mell, and half hidden by the 
clouds of dust that their predecessors were 
creating. 

"Oxley's c'rect list, my noble sports-* 
man !" shouted a man, running behind. Mr. 
Podgey 's equipage, and thrusting a card 
stuck on the top of a stick in Mr. Spiff's 
face. Octavius was flattered — he was 
called a sportsman, and of course he could 
not but support the character and expend 
sixpence on the list. 

" Hallo ! my friend," said he to the man, 
with a wink intended to be knowing, as 
he looked at the card ; ^' this is last Tues- 
day's list." 

*' Never mind, yer honour," answere4 
the vender, touching the red cotton hand- 
kerchief that was ti^ round his head in lieu 
of a hat. *^ There was quite as good bani* 
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mnls mn on Tuesday ao there is to day, 
and many on 'em's the same ;" and he 
shot off after another carriage, repeat- 
ing "Oxley's c'rect list of the running 
horses, my noble sporting gentlemen, 
with the names, weights, and colours of 
the riders." 

"Here you are, sir!" said a man 
dressed like a groom, rushing from a 
covered tent at the side of the road, and 
seizing the bridle of Mr. Podgey's horse ; 
*' nice stables and clean water — he'll blow 
hisself well out here, sir." 

*' Recollects you weiy well last year, 
sir," said another, pulling the horse the 
other way ; " you lives at Hampton Vick, 
sir, don't you ? and always puts up at my 
stables at Moulsey." 

" Leave the gen'leman's Korse alone ;" 
said a third, seizing both reins, and stand- 
ing right in front ; " he's a coming along 
with me. No mouldy hay or bad oats 
here, sir. Some of the reglar com as will 
tickle him into a gallop all the way home 
to Lunnon." 

Disregarding all their importunities, 
Mr. Podgey drove round to tne back of 
the Grand Stand, where he found some 
Sunninghill man that kept stables; and 
taking an ostler round with him to the 
other side of the course, to bring back the 
horse, he got his conveyance wheeled into 
the ranks, as near the ropes as the crowd 
would permit ; and then his party began 
to brush the dust off their clothes, and 
enter really into the amusements of the 
day. 

The heath was gradually becoming 
covered by as dense an assemblage of 
visitors as could well be ; indeed, as all 
the newspapers say every year, " it was 
as full a company as we recollect to have 
seen since the celebrated day when Zinga- 
nee ran for the crm." Itinerant musicians, 
mountebanks, fortune-tellers, beggars, 
were all plying their separate vocations, 
and Octavius regretted he had not the eyes 
of a chameleon, to be able to look all ways 
at once, and comprehend at one glance 
the lively scene that was passing around 
him. Mr. Podgey saw his visitor was a- 
mused, and very kindly said, " Now Octa- 
vius, we do not wish to keep you tied here 
all day long. The gals will have plenty 
of beaux to take care of them, and I would 
rather you go about and enjoy yourself. 
When you feel peckish, you Imow, you can 
come back again, and recollect our chaise 
is exactly opposite that gingerbread stall, 
where the young lady in the pink bonnet 
and blue ribbands is offering spice nuts to 
the passers-by." 

Octavius thanked the worthy farmer, 
and having ofiered some apologies to the 
young lad^, he climbed amon^ the car- 



riages, stepped eamly over the ropes, and 
found himself, for the first time, upon 
Ascot race-course. Albert. 

(To be continued.) 



NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

It is worthy of remark that our Govern- 
ment are at tnis moment only seeking to 
effect a measure of national improvement 
which, upwards of seventeen centuries 
since, formed a feature in the policy of the 
Roman governors of Britain. One of the 
earUest acts of the administration of the 
wise and benevolent Agricola, was the 
education of the sons of Sie British, chiefs 
in the liberal arts. Schools were next 
established and maintained in all the prin- 
cipal towns of Roman Britain, as they 
were throughout the Roman empire in 
general. There are still extant many im- 
perial edicts relating to these public semi- 
naries, in which privileges are conferred 
upon the teachers, and regulations laid 
down as to the manner in which they were 
to be appointed, the salaries they were to 
receive, and the branches of learning they 
were to teach. No account of the British 
schools in particular has been preserved ; 
but there is evidence enough to shew that 
National Education was one of the earliest 
advantages of the Roman dominion in 
Britain. Philo. 



COPPER MINES.— No. IV. 
{Conclusion,) 

The elements, or composition of min- 
erals, the periods at which they may be 
supposed to have been formed, and the 
possibility of their transmutation, have, 
from the earliest times, engaged the in- 
quiiT of philosophers, and the cupidity 
of the chemist. The researches, however, 
of the most indefatigable naturalists have 
been precluded bv a barrier, beyond which 
the operations of Nature are not permitted 
to be developed, and which may be regard- 
ed as the recess in which she ultimately 
hides. Those who pretend to follow her 
in this retreat, can only assert opinions 
taken up at random, difficultly maintained, 
though, perhaps, as difficultly refuted. And 
thus, with regard to the origin and forma- 
tion of minerals, very little can be sug- 
gested further than by conjecture. 

Although the veins of minerals have, in 
a former part of this paper, been termed 
layers, yet those layers, not being uniform, 
ought, perhaps, not to be regarded as coeval 
with the layers of rock, or stone, or other 
substance to which they are lateraL It 
seems tiiat at the formation of things, 
certain interstices either remained between 
the different strata, or were formed after- 
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wards, as the same became settled, and 
which served as receptacles for snch mois- 
ture as could be distilled into them from 
the rock on each side ;->-this water being 
petrified, accounts for those streaks or 
layers of spar or alabaster which every 
one has met with in rocky districts. The 
moisture which exuded from the strata, 
not improbably brought with it very small 
particles which were held in solution, and 
were capable of passing through the most 
minute pores of the stone. These atoms 
being gradually attracted toward each 
other as they became more dense, finally 
subsided into compact bodies, and formed 
the origin of metals. This may account 
for the known fact, that ores are seldom 
found united with either porphyry, clay- 
slate, or any other stone, except through 
the medium of spar or quartz ; which is 
not only regarded as a concomitant of 
minerals in their natural state, and as 
their nidus, or matrix, but as the grand 
symptom or indication by which a vein is 
pronounced as likely to be lasting, and 
without which very little reliance is placed 
upon its duration. It is also to be observed, 
that when the line of ore is found broken, 
or interrupted in its course, by some chasm 
or fissure in an opposite direction, such 
chasm or fissure is marked by appearances 
precisely similar to what occur when the 
ore runs laterally with the strata, with 
regard to a nidus of spar or quartz, in case 
such fissure contains ore at all, as it gene- 
rally does ; and hence it is submitted that 
metals may, as to their origin, be consi- 
dered deposits — ^which is all that research 
has yet been enabled to advance with any 
appearance of argument ; for, as to their 
elementary state, or in what form they 
existed prior to such deposit, we know 
nothing, except, perhaps, it be that the six 
metals before mentioned are primitive 
substances, and that all attempts at their 
transmutation have hitherto been com- 
pletely unsuccessful. 

The arrangement of certain metallic 
layers has, in our own times, been found 
to produce eflFects which would be incre- 
dible, except they were confirmed by the 
evidence ofour senses ; how far the strata, 
or layers of stone or earth, may, by a sort 
of parity or analogy, be occasionally so 
disposed, as to have efiect in forming the 
elements of metals, is a question sub- 
mitted to the attention of the curious : at 
all events, there are certain rocks with 
which particular minerals are never, or 
very rarely, found associated; and there 
are others in which the existence of a 
certain mixture of iron and sulphur (called 
mundic) is regarded as very unfavourable 
for the existence of copper. And from 
indications such as these many miners 



have fancied themselves able to pronounce 
where difierent minerals are to be sought 
with success, and where they are likely to 
be permanent, as well as the contrary ; but 
they have not ventured far beyond a 
knowledge of these facts. And, indeed, 
there are few who could do so, except prac- 
tical miners, who are not, in general, per- 
sons disposed to give themselves the requi- 
site trouble. 

Our opinions in any science, where the 
field is not before us, must, of necessity, 
be at random, and at every step we find 
ourselves like persons wandering in the 
dark ; though, even in the dark, one might 
stumble fortuitously upon truth. The 
ablest surgeons have made but little pro- 
gress either in the cure or knowledge of 
internal diseases, and have made still less 
in their researches as to the impregnation 
and origin of the foetus ; it, therefore, can- 
not be supposed that a miner, however he 
may have rifled the bowels of the earth, 
or however he may pretend to pronounce 
the duration of a vein of metal by an 
examination of the matrix, can know 
anything further than by conjecture of 
their structure or organization ; still, there 
is, at least, this difference between the 
surgeon and miner— that whilst the former, 
in spite of all disadvantages, endeavours 
to arrive at causes from their efiects, the 
latter contents himself with the knowledge 
of a few known facts, sufficient, in his 
judgment, to enable him to pursue his 
calling with pecuniary advantage. 

The Cornish are said to be the best 
practical miners in the world ; and yet so 
great are the varieties in mines, that a 
Cornish miner would be quite puzzled in 
some parts of Ireland. His whole theory, 
fotmded on the experience of many years, 
he would find frequently quite inappli- 
cable, even at that short distance; and 
he would be baffled and perplexed by 
results totally at variance with what he 
had been taught to expect from similar 
indications. Therefore, no one can, at 
present, presume to speak with certainty 
of what is so little understood as mining. 
All that can be recommended to adven- 
turers, is, that, previous to any speculation, 
they should make as much inquiry and 
investigation as a knowledge necessarily 
superficial will enable them to bestow; 
and that, having once resolved upon the 
undertaking, partly upon the credit due to 
the judgment of others, and partly from 
their own judgment, it is requisite to 
persevere with steadiness in their ad- 
venture, having an eye ever watchful over 
extravagant expenditure ; always remem- 
bering that, among the various objects 
that have awakened the attention, or 
stimulated the energies of man, none 
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have been prodnctive of greater wealth 
than mines — that none have, however, at 
times, more baffled calculation hy their 
variableness and nncertainty, or exhibited 
loss and gain in more rapid snccession— > 
that hence they require certain qualifica- 
tions which all cannot possess ; and, in 
particular, a firmness of character, and a 
mind superior to temporary disappoint- 
ment. R. W. Gent. 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 
{Coniinued from Puge 151.) 
It was my ffood fortune, some years 
since, in one of those familiar interviews 
with him in his own house with which I 
was favoured, — and which those who have 
once enjoyed them will never forget,— to 
hear him narrate, in detail, a history of 
his early life. From that day to this, I 
have never ceased to regret that, on my 
return home, I did not instantly put it 
down upon paper, for the refresmnent of 
my memory, and for the benefit of others. 
At this distance of time, I can recollect but 
a few, the most striking, particulars ; the 
rest have faded away and are lost. 1 
remember, however, very distinctly, his 
relating the circumstance which led him 
to take an interest in the higher branches 
of mathematical science. He told me 
that, in the year 1 787, when he was four- 
teen years old, an elder brother of his, 
who followed the sea, and was attending 
an evening school, for the purpose of 
learning navigation, on returning home 
one evening, informed him that the master 
had got a new way of doing sums and 
working questions; for, instead of the 
numerical figures commonly used in arith- 
metic, he employed the letters of the 
alphabet. This novelty excited his curiosity, 
and he questioned his brother very closely 
about the matter ; who, however, did not 
seem to understand much about the pro- 
cess, and could not tell how the thing was 
done. But, the master, he said, had a 
book, which told all about it. This served 
to inflame his curiosity ; and he asked his 
brother whether he could not borrow the 
book of the master, and bring it home, so 
that he might get a sight at it. (It should 
be remembered that, at this time, mathe- 
matical books of all sorts were scarce in 
America. In the present multitude of 
elementary works on this sulyect, we can 
hardly conceive of the dearth that then 
prevailed.) The book was obtained. It 
was the first glance that he had ever had 
at algebra. ^^ And that night," said he, 
" I did not close my eyes." He read it, 
a^d read it again, and mastered its 
contents, and copied it out firom beginning 



to end. Subsequently, he got hold of a 
volume of the PhilasopMccU Traruetctions 
of the Royal Society of London, which he 
treated pretty much in the same suminaiy 
way, making a very full and minute ah* 
stract of all the mathematical papers 
contained in it ; and this course he pursued 
with the whole of that voluminous work. 
He was too poor at the time to purchase 
books, and this was the only mode of 
getting at their results, and having them 
constantly at hand for consuHation. 
These manuscripts, written in his small, 
close, neat hand, and filling several folio 
volumes, are now in his library, and, in 
my opinion, are the most curious and 
precious part of that large and valuable 
collection. 

I have more than once heard him speak 
In the most grateful manner, — and he 
repeated it the last time that I saw him, — 
of^the kindness of those friends in Salem 
who aided him in his early studies by the 
loan of their books. He named particu- 
larly the late eminent Dr. Prince, the 
pastor of the First Church, who gave him 
free access to his library ; and he likewise 
mentioned a society of gentlemen who 
had a private collection of their own. The 
manner in which these latter books came 
into the country, is so remarkable, that I 
am happy to be able to relate it in 
Dr. Bowditch's own words, as contained 
in his last Will. The extract is as 
follows : — 

^^ Item, It is well known, that the 
valuable scientific library of the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Kirwan • was, during the 
revolutionary war, captured in the British 
Channel, on its way to Ireland, by a 
Beverley privateer ; and that, by the liberal 
and enlightened views of the owners of 
the vessel, the library thus captured was 
sold at a very low rate; and in this 
manner was laid the foundation upon 
which have since been successively estab- 
lished. The Philosophical Library, so 
called, and the present Salem Athenaeum. 
Thus, in early life, I found near me a 
better collection of philosophical and 
scientific works than could be found in 
any other part of the United States nearer 
than Philadelphia. And by the kindness 
of its proprietors I was permitted freely to 
take books from that library and to consult 
and study them at pleasure. This ines- 
timable advantage has made me deeply a 
debtor to the Salem Atheneeum ; and I do, 
therefore, give to that Institution the sum 
of one thousand dollars, the income 

* The Rey. Richard Kirwan was a native of 
Ireland, and was distinguished for his attainments 
In mineralogy and chemistir. His principal work 
was his Elements of Mineralogy, pubmhed in 1784. 
He died in 1812. 
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theseof to be for ever applied to the pro- 
motion of its objects ana the extension of 
its usefnlness." 

The good Dr. Kirwan mourned, no 
donbt, over the loss of his books, and not 
least of all that they had become so utterly 
misplaced and useless. He probably 
thought that the vessel which contained 
them might as well have been wrecked on 
the Coast of Africa, and the leaves of his 
philosophical works employed to adorn 
the heads and persons oi the Cafires and 
Hottentots; a use to which. we are told 
The Practical Navigator was once put by 
the inhabitants of one of the South Sea 
islands.* But had the learned philosopher 
"known that his lost library had supplied 
the intellectual food for the growth of one 
of the greatest scientific men of his age, 
he might, perhaps, have become reconciled 
to his loss.f 

Dr. Bowditch combined, in a very re- 
markable degree, qualities and habits of 
mind which are usually considered incom- 
"patible and hostile. He was a contem- 
plative, recluse student, and, at the same 
time, an active, public man. He lived 
habitually among the stars, and yet, I 
doubt not, he seemed to many never to 
raise his eyes from the earth. He was a 
profound philosopher, and, at the same 
time, a shrewd, practical man, and one of 
the most skilful of financiers. Judging 
firom his published works, you would 
suppose that he could have no taste nor 
time for business or the world ; and iudg- 
ing from the large concerns which he 
managed, and the vast fiinds of which he 
had the supervision, — involving the most 
complex calculations and the most minute 
details, — you would say that he could 
have no taste nor time for study. ^ His 
example is a conclusive proof and striking 
illustration of the fact, that there is no 
inherent, essential, necefssary incompati- 
hility between speculation and practice — 
that there need be no divorce between 
philosophy and business. The man most 
deeply engaged in affairs need not be cut 

* *' It happened that among the few articles 
saved from the ship, [the whale-ship Mentor^ of 
New Bedford,] was a copy of ' Bowditch's Navi- 
gator ; ' an article of as little use as we can conceive 
any one thing to have been at that place. But the 
ingenuity of the females, who dso have their 
passion for ornaments, tore out the leaves of the 
book, and miUiing them into little rolls of the size 
of one's finger, wore tiiem in their ears, in- 
stead of the tufts of grass which they usually em- 
ployed to give additional attractions to their native 
charms." — American Quarterly Review of HolderCt 
Narmiivej vol. xx. p. 25. 

- f Since the above was written, I have learnt that 
the gentleman into whose hands Dr. Kirwan's 
library fell, offered to remunerate him for the loss 
which he had sustained. He however declined 
receiving any compensation, and expressed himself 
gnti<ied that his books had fiUIen into such good 
handa. 



off ftoTSL the hiffher nursoits of intellectoal 
culture ; and the scholar need not be in- 
capacitated by his studies from under- 
standing and engaging in the practical 
details of common life. In fact, they 
should be blended, in order to make up 
the full, complete man. 

In the management of all his affairs 
and transactions. Dr. Bowditch was a 
man of great order and system, and he 
required it of all with whom he had to do, 
or over whom he exercised any control. 
He considered . that there was a sort of 
moral virtue in this, and he could not 
tolerate anything like negligence or irregu- 
laritv. He, doubtless, had himself acquired 
this habit firom the nature of his favourite 
study, which demands the undivided atten- 
tion of the mind, and is peculiarly suited 
to form habits of exactness and precision. 
In the common sense of the word. 
Dr. Bowditch would not be called a 
public man, although I have ventured to 
call him so ; for though he twice held a 
seat in the Executive Council of Massa- 
chusetts, under the administrations of 
Governors Strong and Books, yet he had 
no taste for public life, no ambition for 
political honours. He could not be drawn 
from " the still air of delightful studies," 
to mingle in the turmoil and strife of 
politics. And jet he was a true-hearted 
and sound patriot, and not a whit the less 
so for not being a noisy one. He loved 
his country, and prized her peculiar insti- 
tutions. He .felt a deep interest in the 
welfare and honour or his native State, 
and would do anything to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws, and preserve the 
peace and order of the community. He 
nad a remarkably sound and sober mind, 
good sense being one of its most.prominent 
qualities. 

The example and success of Dr. Bow- 
ditch are fuU of incitement and encou- 
ragement to our young men in this parti- 
cular, and shomd especially stimulate 
those who have leisure and fortune, to do 
something to enable our coimtry to take a 
respectable place in science and letters 
among the otner nations of the earth. Let 
them look, too, at more than one recent 
and successful attempt among us in the 
department of history.^ How much may 
they not accomplish? And into what 
pleasant fields may they not be led ? Into 
the various departments of natural history, 
the different walks of exact science, the 
rich and instructive annals of our country, 

♦ Mr. Prescott's "History of the Reign of Ferdi» 
nand and Isabella, the Catholic," already alluded to, 
and Mr. George Bancroft's "History of the United 
States." These are very important and honourable 
contributions to the growing literature of our coun- 
try; and we rejoice that we can elaim them as the 
works of New-£ngland men. 
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and the deUghtM proyince of general lite- 
rature and ][3uloBopliT. Let them labour m 
this field, which will reward all their ef- 
forts, instead of delving in a stony and 
sterile soil. 

Dr. Bowditch was a remarkably domes- 
tic man. His affections clustered aronnd 
his own fireside, and fonnd their most de« 
lightfril exercise in his ^^ family of love," 
as he called it in almost his last moments. 
His attachment to home, and to its cahn 
and simple pleasures was, indeed, one of 
the most beantifnl traits in his character, 
and one which his children and friends 
wiU look back t^n with ^e greatest satis- 
faction. As Sir Thomas More says of 
himself, ^^ he devoted the little time which 
he conld spare from his avocations abroad, 
to his family, and spent it in little inno- 
cent and endearing conversations with his 
wife and children ; which, though some 
might think them trifling amusements, he 
placed amonff the necessary duties and 
business of life ; it being incumbent on 
every one to make himself as agreeablie as 
possible to those whom nature has made, 
or he himself has singled out for, his com- 
panions in life.'' 

His time was divided between his office 
and his house ; and that must have been a 
strong attraction, indeed, that could draw 
him into company. When at home, his 
time was spent in his library, which he 
loved to have considered as the family 
parlour. By very early rising, in winter 
two hours before the light, ^^long ere the 
sound of any bell awoke men to labour or 
to devotion," and ^' in summer," like 
Milton, *'*' as oft with the bird that first 
rises, or not much tardier," he was enabled 
to accomplish mnch before otiiers were 
stirring. ^^ To these morning studies," he 
used to say, ^^I am indebted for all my 
mathematics." After taking his evening 
walk he was again always to be found in 
the library, pursuing the same attractive 
studies, but ready and glad, at the entrance 
of any visitor, to throw aside his book, 
unbend his mind, and indulge in all the 
gaieties of his light-hearted conversation. 

There was nothing that he seemed to 
enjoy more than this free interchange of 
thought on all subj^ts of common interest. 
At such times the mathematician, the 
astronomer, the man of science, dUbsap- 
peared, and he {>resented himself as the 
frank, easy^ familiar friend. One could 
hardly believe that this agreeable, fasci- 
nating companion, who talked so aflbbly 
and pleasantly on all the topics of the day, 
and joined so heartily in tne quiet mirUi 
amd the loud laugh, could really be the 
g^eat mathematiaan who had expounded 
tiie medianism of the heavens, and taken 
his plfM» with Newton, and LeibnitB,' and 



La Places among the great proftdentiv In 
exact science. To hear faim talk, yoa 
would never have suspected that be knew 
any thing abont science, or cared ai^ 
thing about it. In this respect he resem- 
bled his great Scottish contemporary, who 
has delighted the whole world by his 
writings. Yon might have visited hhn. in 
that UlMrary firom one year's end to another, 
and yet, if yon or some other visitor did 
not introduce the subject, I venture to siaj^ 
that not one word on mathematics wonld 
cross his Ups. He had no pedantry of any 
kind. Never did I meet with a scientifie 
or literary man so entirely devoid of all 
cant and pretension. In conversation he 
had the simplicity and playfulness and 
imaffected manners of a child. His own 
remarks ^^ seemed rather to escape from 
his mind than to be prodnced by it." He 
laughed heartily, and rubbed his hands, 
and jumped up, when an observation wa« 
made that greatly pleased him, becanse ik 
was naturfd for nim so to do, and he had 
never been schooled into the conventional 
proprieties of artificial life, nor been ac- 
customed to conceal or stifle any'of the 
innocent impulses of his nature. 

Who tiiat once enjoyed the privilege of 
visiting him in that hbrary, can ever forget 
the scene ? Methinks I see him now, in 
my mind's eye, the venerable man, sitting 
there close by his old-fashioned blazing 
wood fire, bending over his favourite littie 
desk, lookinff like one of the old philoso- 
phers, with his silvery hair, and noble 
forehead, and beaming eye, and benign 
countenance ; whilst all around him are 
ranged the depositories of the wisdom and 
science of departed sages and philoscmhers, 
who seem to look down npon him benig- 
nantly from their quiet places, and spon- 
taneously and silently to give forth to nim 
their instructions. On entering this, the 
noblest repository of scientific works in the 
country, I almost fancy I hear him saying 
with Heinsius, the keepor of the library at 
Leydai, ^ I no sooner come into my 
library, than I bolt the door after me, ex- 
chiding ambition, avarice, and all sudi 
vices; and, in the very lap of eternity, 
amidst so many divine souls, I take my 
seat with so lony a spirit and sacii 8#eet 
content, that I pity all the great and rich 
who know not this happiness." 

It may be here remaned, that altiiough 
mathematics was his chief and fitvonrite 
pursuit, Dr. Bowditch still had a taste and 
love for generfd. literature. He was Ibnd 
of Shakspeare and Milton, and remem- 
bered and could rcpest whole piissages 
from their works. He loved, t6o, Sbe 
poetry of Bums, and our own Bryant and 
Sprague* Many of his favousite-mieees he 
not only had by heart,. butnUo nadtiMdr 
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wrHten' ^i>wn, for eonvenienoe' sake, on 
tlie' covers of his mathematicai cominon- 
plaoe book« I recollect, among others, 
thns copied ofi^ " The Cotter's Saturday 
Nighty" a selection which evinced at the 
same time his good feeling and his good 
taste. I also recollect ohserving on the 
covers and blank leaves of his copy of 
Newton^s Principia many commendatory 
verses on Newton, selected from Voltaire 
and other French poets. 

(7o ft« tontinued.) 



THE BRITISH QUEEN STEAM-SHIP. 

This magnificent steam-ship has been 
built for the British and American Steam 
Navigation Company, by Messrs. Cm'ling 
and Young. She is the largest vessel ever 
lannched, and the proportion between her 
power and tonnage is stated to be more 
advantageous than that observed in the 
Great fVestem^ than which she is less flat- 
tened : she is built, as to her beams, of 



English oak; the lower planks are of 
Dantzic fir, and the npper cedar: she is 
painted black, except the ornamental work 
aronnd the windows at the stem, and the 
moulding supporting the %ure head, (a 
well-carved representation of Her Majesty,) 
which are gilt. The length of this gigantic 
vessel from figure head to taffraU is 275 
feet, being about thirty-five feet longer, it 
is said, than any ship in the British navy : 
length on upper deck, 245 feet^; of keel, 
223 feet ; forfp" feet four inches breadth 
between the paddle-boxes; and twenty- 
seven feet one inch deep, firom the fioor to 
the imder side of the spar deck. The en- 
gines are two of 250-horse power each, 
with cylinders seventy-seven and a half 
inches diameter, and seven feet stroke: 
they are fitted with Hallos patent con- 
densers, in addition to the common ones ; 
diameter of paddle-wheels, thirty feet. 
She displaces, at sixteen feet deep, 2,740 
tons of water; her computed tonnage is 
1,868 tons : at the water line, every ad- 
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ditionalinch displaces eighteen tons and 
a half. Her average speed is expected to 
be 200 nautical nules per day, and con- 
sumption of coal thirty tons. The best 
Welsh coal is to be used. It is calculated 
she will make the outward voyage to New 
York in eighteen days, and the homeward 
in twelve, consuming 540 tons of coal out, 
and ^0 home. — (Railway Magazine,) In 
June last, the British Queen\eh the Thames 
for Scotland, to take in her machinery, 
by Mr. K, Napier, Glasgow ; and she is 
announced to sail from London for New 
York, on the 29th instant. She is to carry 
300 passengers, besides 85 persons belong- 
ing to the vessel^ fifteen of whom are 
stewards. The cabins are tastefully fitted 
up, and embeUished with historical paint- 
ings. 

The prefixed Engraving, (the vignette 
in the title-page of tiie Year Book ofFacts^) 
represents the British Queen, from a large 
prmt eograved hf E. Duncan, afWr a 
pamtiiig by JiW^ Hoggins. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF COUNT ALARCOS. 
AUTHOR OP VIVIAN GREY. 

[Tragedy in warm weather, my sweet 
masters, is not usually a very pleasant 
affair ; but, despite the season, the produc* 
tion before us nas many stirring thoughts 
and beauties to keep a listless reader from 
his noontide siesta. The story is from the 
Spanish ballad of ^^ the Count Alarcos and 
tne Infanta Solisa," and the circumstances 
of its production are thus pleasingly re- 
lated in the dedication to Lord Francis 
Egerton.] 

Years have flown away, since rambling 
in the Sierras of Andalusia, beneath the 
clear light of a Spanish moon, and fresh- 
ened b^ the sea breeze that had wandered 
up a river from the coast, I first listened 
to the chant of that strange and terrible 
tale. 

It seemed to me rife with all the mate« 
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rials of the tragic drama ; and I planned^ 
.as I rode along, the scenes and characters 
of which it appeared to me susceptible. 

That was tne season of life when the 
heart is quick with emotion, and the brain 
with creative fire ; when the eye is haunted 
with beautiful sights, and the ear with 
sweet sounds ; . when we live in reveries of 
magnificent performance, and the future 
seems only a perennial flow of poetic in- 
ventioo. 

Dreams of fantastic youth ! Amid the 
stern realities of existence I have unex« 
pectedly achieved a long-lost purpose. 

[Rather than detail the plot, or quote 
scenes, we have strung together a few of 
the gemmy passages with which this very 
Interesting production abounds.] 
. Danger. — Danger in its bounds 
Weighs more than foreign safety. 

Deceit. — Men smiled on me to-day 
Would gladly dig my grave ; and yet I smiled, 
And gave them coin as ready as their own, 
And not less base. 
View of Burgas. — This stirring Burgos has re- 
vived mv vein. 
Yea, as I glanced from off the Citadel 
This very mom, and at my feet outspread 
Its amphitheatre of solemn towers 
And groves of golden pinnacles, and marked 
Turrets of friends and foes ; or traced the range, 
Spread since my exile, of our city's walls 
Washed by the swift Arlanzon : all «round 
The flash of lances, blaze of banners, nuh 
Of hurrying horsemen, and the haughty blast 
Of the soul-stirring trumpet,—! renounced 
My old philosophy, and gazed as gazes 
The lalcon on his quarry I 

Royal Bride.— 'Utile joy, I ween. 
Dwells with a royal bride, too apt to claim 
The homage she should yield. 

Purchases. — Wedges of gold, a chamber of sequins 
Sealed up for ages, flocks of fiarbary sheep 
Might ransom princes, tapestry so rare 
The King straight purchased, covering for the price 
Each piece with pistoles. 
Ambition — Love. — He scents the prosperous ever. 
Ay! they'll cluster 
Round this new hive. But 111 not house them yet. 
Marry, I know them all ; but me they know. 
As mountains might the leaping stream that meets 
The ocean .as a river. Time and exile 
Change our life's course, but is its flow less deep 
Because it is more calm ? I've seen to-day 
Might stir its pools. What if my phantom flung 
A shade on their bright patht 'Tls closed to me 
Although the goal's a crown. She loved me once ; 
Now swoons, and now the match is off. She's true ; 
But I have clippM the heart that once could soar 
High as her own I Dreams, dreams I And yet, en- 
tranced, 
Unto the fair phantasma that is fled, 
My struggling fancy clings ; for there are hours 
When memory with her signet stamps the brain 
With an undying mint ; and these were such, 
When high Ambition and enraptured Love, 
Twin Genii of my daring destiny. 
Bore on my sweeping life with their frill wing. 
Like an angelic host. 

The Mistress to her Lost Love.-^l sent for thee, 
To tell thee why I sent for thee ; yet why, 
Alas 1 1 know not. Was it but to look 
Alone upon the face that once was mine t 
This morn it was so grave. O ! was it woe 
Or but indifference that inspired that brow 
That teemed ao cold and. stately f Was ii^atef 



O I tell me anything, but that to thee 
1 am a thing uf nothingness. 

i*ro#p*rf/y.— Prosperity I 
Men call tliem prosperous whom they deem ei^oy 
That which th^ envy. 

Faith in Zope.— My faith in thy past love, it was 
so deep. 
So pure, so sacred, 'twas my only solace ; 
1 fed upon it in my secret heart. 
And now e'en that is gone. 

Woman*s Xom.— Weak woman, when ate stakes 
her heart, must play 
Ever a fatal chance, it is her all, 
And when 'tis lost, she's banlurupt ; but proud man 
Shuffles the cards again, and wins to-morrow 
What pays his present forfeit. 

Despair.— Thou lookest on a man as hraiaed in 
spirit, 
As broken-hearted, and subdued in soul. 
As any breathing wretch that deems the day 
Can bring no darker morrow. 

Bxile Coveted. — 1 there were moments I'd have 
gladly given 
My crown for banishment. A wounded heart 
Beats freer in a desert ; 'tis the aix 
Of palaces that chokes it. 

Marriage. — A woman loses 
In luve What she may gain in rank, who tops 
Her husband's place. 

Unrequited Love. — O there are women 
Tlie world deem mad, or worse, whose life but wevoM 
One vile caprice, a freakish thing of whims 
And restless nothingness ; yet if we pierce 
The soul, may be we'll touch some cause profound 
For what seems causeless. Early love despised, 
Or baffled, which is worse ; a faith betrayed, 
For vanity or lucre ; chill regards. 
Where to gain constant glances we have paid 
Some fearful forfeit : here are many springs, 
Unmarked by shallow eyes. 
Kingly Puwer. — Wherein consists the noagie of a 
crown 
But in the bold achievement of a deed 
Would scare a clown to dream? 
Misanthropy. — Passion and time have so dried 
up my soul. 
And drained its generous juices, that I own 
>io sympathy with man, and all his hopes 
Tu me are mockeries. 

Sincere Love.— To say I love this man 
Is shallow phrasing. Since man's image first 
Flung its wild shadow on my virgin soul. 
It has borne no other reflex. 

Sighs.— In time our sighs become 
A sort of plaintive hint what hopeless rogues 
Our stars have made us. 
Voyage of Life, — ^"I'is circumstance makes con- 
duct ; Ufe's a ship. 
The sport of every wind. And yet men tack 
Against the adverse bhwt. How shall I steer. 
Who am the pilot qf Necessity t 
But whether it be fair or foul, I know not ; 
Sunny or terrible. 

Admiration.— lSo\xg\iV% more excellent for woman. 
Than to be fixed on as the cynosure 
Of one, whom all do- gaze on. 'Tu a stamp 
Whose currmcy, not wealth, rank, blood, can match : 
These are raw ingots, till they are impressed 
With fashion's picture. 
Pensiveness. — Your smilers please me not. I love 
a face 
Pensive, not sad ; for where the mood is thoughtful. 
The passion is most deep and most refined. 
Gay tempers bear light hearts— are soonest gained 
And soonest lost ; but he who meditates 
On his own nature, will as deeply scan • 
The minds he meets, yjid when he loves,, he casta 
His anchor deep. . . 
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r Bligkied Hopec—O, life I will not curse thee I 
JLet bald and shaven crowns denciunce thee vain ; 
To me thou wert no shade ! I loved thy stir 
And panting stni^le. Power, and pomp, and 

beauty, 
Cities and courts, the palace and the fane. 
The chase, the revel, and the battle-field, 
Man's fiery glance, and woman's thrilling smile, 
I loved ye all : I curse not thee, O life I 
But on my stars confusion. May they fall 
•From out their spheres, and blast our earth no more 
With their malignant rays, that mocking placed 
All the delights of life within my reach, 
And chained me from fruition. 
World^t Opinion.— The world 
111 estimates the truth of any lot. 
The\t speculation is too far and reaches 1 
Only externals — they «re ever fair. 
There are vile cankers in your gaudiest flowers. 
But you must pluck and peer within the leaves 
To catch the pest. 

Froward Marriage. — ^I married. 
As men do oft, from very wantonness ; 
To tamper with a destiny that's cross. 
To spite my fate, to put the seal upon 
A balked career, in high and proud defiance 
Of hopes that yet might mock me, to beat down 
Palse expectation and its damned lures, 
And fix a bar betwixt me and defeat. 
The Pries ft JB«Aor/«<ton.— Within this chair I sit, 
and hold the keys 
That open realms no conqueror can subdue. 
And where the monarchs of the earth must fain 
Solicit to be subjects : Heaven and Hades, 
Lands of immortal light and shores of gloom 
Eternal as the chorus of their wail. 
And the dim isthmus of that middle space. 
Where the compassioned soul may purge its sins 
in pious expiation. Then advance 
Ye children of all sorrows, and all sins. 
Doubts that perplex, and hopes that tantalize. 
All the wild forms the fiend Temptation takes 
To tamper with the soul I Come with the care 
That eats your daily life ; come with the thought 
That is conceived in the noon of night, 
And makes us stare around us though alone ; 
Ceme with the engendering sin, and with the crime 
That is full-t>orn. To counsel and to soothe, 
I sit withhi this chair. 

We hold the keys that bind and loosen all : 

But penitence alone is mercy's portal, 

The obdurate soul is doomed. Remorseful teais 

Are sinners' sole ablution. O, my son 

Bethink thee yet, to die in sin like thine ; 

Btemal masses profit not thy soul. 

Thy consecrated wealth will but upraise 

The monument of thy despair. Once more. 

Ere yet the vesper lights shall fode away, 

I do adjure thee, on the church's bosom 

Pour forth thy contrite heart. 

Death.— Moody youth 
Toys in its talk with the dark thought of death, 
As if to die were but to change a robe. 
It is their present refuge for all cares 
And each disaster. When the sere has touched 
Their flowii^ locks, they prattle less of death, 
Perchance think more of it. 

5<n.— The sin 
ts in the thought, not in the deed ; 'tis not 
The body pays the penalty, the soul 
Must clear that awful scot. 

Meirospeeiion and Despair. — I would recall the 
da3rs gone by, and live 
A moment in the past ; if but to fly 
The dreary present pressing on my brain, " 
Woe's omened harbinger. In exiled love 
The scene he drew so fair I Ye castled crags. 
The sunbeam plays on your embattled clifls. 
And softens your stem visage, as his love 
Softened our early sorrows. But my sun 



Has set for ever I Onee Wd talked of earea 

And deemed that we were sad. Men &ncy s<Mrrow» 

Until time brings the substance of despair. 

And then their griefs are shadows. Give me exile ! 

It brought me love. Ah ! days of gentle joy. 

When pastime only parted us, and he 

Returned with tales to make our children stare ; 

Or called my lute, while, round my waist entwined, 

His hand kept chorus to my lay. No more 1 

O, we were happier than the happy birds ; 

And sweeter were our lives than the sweet flowers; 

The stars were not more tranquil in their course. 

Yet not more bright ! The fountains in their play 

Did most resemble us, that as they flow 

Still sparkle I 

Coming Storm. — ^There is a cloud now rising In 
the west, 
In shape a hand, and scarcely would its grasp 
Exceed mine own, it is so small ; a spot, 
A speck ; see now again its colour flits ! 
A lurid tint ; they call it on our eoast 
" The hand of God ;" for when its flnger rises 
From out the horizon, there are storms abroad 
And awful judgments. 

Quick in Action. — The mind grows dull 
Dwelling on method of its deeds too long. 
Our schemes should brood as gradual as the storm ; 
Their acting should be lightning. 

The Catastrophe. — Methought 
Each flash would fire the Citadel ; the flame 
Wreathed round its pinnacles, and poured in streams 
Adown the pallid battlements. Our revellers 
Forgot their festival, and stopped to gaze 
Oil the portentous vision. When behold I 
The curtained clouds reopened, and a bolt 
Came winged from the startling blue of Heaven, 
And struck ^the Infanta I 



BISHOP Goodman's life. 

Queen Elizabeth by Torch-light. 

In the year 1588, I did then live at the 
upper end of the Strand, near St. Clement's 
Cnnrch, when suddenly there came a re- 
port nnto ns, (it was in December, mnch 
about five of the clock at night, veiy dark,) 
that the Qneen was gone to council, and if 
you will see the (^een you must come 
quickly. Then we all ran ; when the 
Court gates were set open, and no man did 
hinder us from coining in. There we came 
where there was a far greater company 
than was usually at Lenten Sermons ; and 
when we had staid there an hour and that 
the yard was full, there being a number of 
torches, the Queen came out in great state. 
Then we cried, " God save your majesty I 
God save your majesty ! ' ' Then the Queen 
turned unto us and said, '^ God bless you 
all, my good people!" Then we cried 
again, " God save your majesty ! God save 
your majesty!'* Then the Queen said 
again unto us, ^^ You may well have a 
greater prince, but you shaU never have a 
more loving prince :" and so looking one 
upon another awhile the Queen departed. 
Tliis wrought such an impression upon us, 
for shows and pageants are ever best seen 
by torch-light, that all the way long we 
did nothing but talk what an admirable 
Queen she was, and how we would adven- 
ture our lives to do her service. Now this 
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was in a year when she had most enemies, 
and how easily might they have then got- 
ten into the crowd and multitude to have 
done her a mischief!. Bnt here we were 
to come in at the Conrt gates, and there 
was all the danger of searching. 

Take her then in her yearly jonmeys at 
her coming to London, where yon must 
understand that she did desire to be seen 
and to be magnified ; bnt in her old age 
she had not only wrinkles, bnt she had a 
goggle throat, a great gullet hanging out, 
as her grandfather Henry the Seventh is 
ever painted withal ;* for in young people 
the glandels do make all things seem 
smooth and fair, but in old people the 
glandels being shrunk, the gullet dotb 
make a little deformity. And truly there 
was then a report that the ladies had got- 
ten false looking-glasses, that the Queen 
might not see her own wrinkles ; for 
having been exceeding beautiful and fair 
in her youth, such beauties are ever aptest 
for wrinkles in old age. So then the 
Queen's constant custom was a little before 
her coronation-day to come from Rich- 
mond to London, and to dine with my 
Lord Admiral at Chelsea,! and to set out 
from Chelsea at dark night, where the 
Lord Mayor and the Aldermen were to 
meet her ; and here all the way long from 
Chelsea to Whitehall was full of people to 
see her, and truly any man nught very 
easily have come to her coach. Now if 
she thought that she had been in danger, 
how is it credible that she should so ad- 
venture herself? King James, who was as 
harmless a King as any was in our age, and 
conseguently had as few enemies, yet wore 

2uilted doublets stiletto proof: the Queen 
ad many enemies ; all her w&urs depended 
upon her life ; she had likewise very fear- 
ful examples : the first Duke of Guise was 
shot ; Henry the Third, the French King, 
was stabbed ; the Duke of Orange was 
pistoled ;^and these might make the 
Queen take heed. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. 127. 

[The most striking contents of this 
Number are a capital paper on Mr. Pres- 
cott's History of Ferdinand and Isabella^*' 
by much the nrst historical work which 

♦ Walpole, in his " Royal and Noble Authors/* 
has fi^lTen the impression of one of Elisabeth's coins, 
which was struck apparently a few years before her 
death. It represents her very old and ugly.— Ed. by 
Park, ii. 90. 

t Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, a great 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. He was the only 
person who had influence sufficient to persuade her 
to go to bed in her last sickness, (Gary's Mem. 178,) 
she having an apprehension of some prediction, as 
it was thought, that she should die in it.— See Von 
Raumer's Hist, of XVI. Cent. &c. ii. 187. 



'^ British America *' has as yet produced ; 
a brief but masterly analysis of Murchi- 
son's Silurian System ; a review of Capt. 
Harris's /FiW Sports of Southern Africa^ 
Bombay edition, with anticipatory ex- 
tracts, of the most vivid description. But 
the entremet of the Number, and that 
which will attract most readers, (if it be 
only for its rou^h handling of popular 
opinion,) is a review of Oliver Twist, with 
an exposition of the true character and 
tendency of the writings of Boz ; which, by 
the way, have already formed the subject 
of lectures at some of our literary institu- 
tions. We are not aware of the tnst of 
these lectures ; but we question wheUier 
thev have been so plentiftilly sprinkled 
witn home truths as are the pages of the 
Quarterly reviewer. We quote a few pas- 
sages, selected as fairly as possible, with 
the view of shewing both sides of the 
writer's view of tiie genius of Mr. Dickens ; 
for, though justice be here and there hardly 
desdt, the whole paper must, we think, 
be received as the best estimate yet formed 
of the blemishes and merits of this very 
popular author ; it being always borne in 
mind that extent of public favour is but a 
very uncertain test of its lasting wortii.] 

On the fFritings of Boz, 

Life in London, as revealed in the 
pages of Boz, opens a new world to thou- 
sands bred and bom in the same city, 
whose palaces overshadow then- cellars — 
for the one half of mankind lives without 
knowing how the other half dies : in fact, 
the regions about Saffron Hill are less 
known to our great world than the Oxford 
Tracts; the inhabitants are still less; 
they are as human, at least to all appear- 
ance, as the Esquimaux or the Russians, 
and probably (though the Zoological So- 
ciebr will not vouch for it) endowed vriUi 
souls ; but, whether souled or not souled, 
they are too far beneath the higher classes 
to endanger any loss of caste or contami- 
nation in the inquiry. Secure in their own 
position, these reallv enjoy Boz; they * 
nave none of the vulgarity of the centre 
gauche, who cut human nature unless 
perfectly comme il faut, who would not 
demean themselves with Boz or his ^ hor- 
riblv low * book, who set their afiections 
on higher objects — while their superiors, 
in the aping of whom they become ridicu- 
lous, have naturally the opposite tendency 
to look downwards from tneir meridian. 

Boz's works are a sign of the times; 
their periodical return excites more in- 
terest than that of H alley's comet. They, 
like good sermons, contribute to our moral 
healui, for mirth, cakes, ale, and ginger 
hot in the mouth do us good, Mr. Fronde's 
negation of negus to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The works of Boz come 
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out in mimbers, suited to this age of 
division of labour, cheap, and not too 
long — donble merits : there isjost enough 
to make ns rise firom the feast, as all 
doctors of divinity and medicine do from 
dinner, with an appetite for more : in fact, 
Boz is the only wwk which the superficial 
acres of type called newspapers leave the 
hnman race time to peruse. His popularity 
is unbounded— not that that of itself is a 
test of either honesty or talent. Boz fills 
the print-shops —Boz furnishes subjects to 
playwrights and farce-writers ; he is the 
play himself, now that brutes feed where 
Garrick trod. The strength of Boz con- 
sists in his originality, in his observation 
of character, his hnmoui>-on which he 
never dwells. He leaves a good thing 
alone^like Cura^oa, and does not dilute 
it; wit, which is not taught in Gower 
Street, drops out of hismou&i as naturally 
as pearls and diamonds in the fairy tale ; 
the vein is rich, racy, sparkling, and good- 
natured— never savage, sarcastic, malevo- 
lent, nor misanthropic; always well placed 
and directed against the odious, against 
purse-proud insolence, and the abuse of 
brief authority. Boz never ridicules the 
poor, the humble, the ill-used ; he spares 
to real sorrow 'the bitterest insult of a 
scornful jest;' his svmpathies are on the 
right side and carry his readers with him. 
Though dealing with the dregs of societj^, 
he is never indelicate, indecent, nor irreli- 
gious ; he never approves nor countenances 
the gross, the immorid, or ofiensive: he 
but holds these vices up in a pillory, as a 
warning of the disgrace of criminal excess. 
Boz, like the bee, buzzes amid honey 
without clogging his wings; he handles 
pitch charmingly ; the tips of the thumb 
and fore-finger of the cigaresque senoras 
of Paraguay are infinitely more disco- 
loured. He tells a tale of'^real crushing 
misery in plain, and therefore most efiec- 
tive language ; he never then indulges in 
false sentimentality, or mawkbh, far- 
fetched verbiage. Fagin, Sikes, and the 
, dog especially, are always in their proper 
and natural places, always speaking, bark- 
ing, and acting exactly as they ought to 
have done, and, as far as we are able to 
judge, with every af)pearance of truth. 
Boz sketches localities, particularly in 
London, with marvellous effect; he con- 
centrates with the power of a camera 
lucida. Born with an organic bump for 
distinct observation of men and things, he 
sees with the eye, and writes with the pen 
of an airtist— -we mean with artistical skill, 
and not as artists write. He translates 
nature and life. The identical landscape 
or occurrence, when reduced on one sheet, 
will interest and astonish those who had 
before seen with eyes that saw not, and 



heard with ears that heard not, on whom 
previously the general incident had pro* 
duced no definite efifect. Boz sets before 
us in a strong light the water-standing 
(^phan's e^e, Uie condemned prisoner, the 
iron entering into his soul. Thb indivi- 
duality arrests, for our feelings for human 
suffering in the aggregate are vague, 
erratic, and undefined. 

Boz fails whenever he attempts to write 
for effect ; his descriptions of rural felicity 
and country, of which he clearly knows 
much less than of London, where he is 
quite at home and wide awake, are, except 
when comical, over-laboured and out of 
nature. His ' gentle and genteel folks ' are 
unendurable ; they are devoid of the graoe^ 
repose, and ease of good society ; a some- 
thmg between Cheltenham and New York. 
They and their extreme propriety of iU- 
bred good-breeding are (at least we hope 
so) altogether the misconceptions of our 
author's uninitiated imaffination, mystified 
by the inanities of the kid-glove Novelists. 
Boz is, nevertheless, never vulgar when 
treating on subjects which are avowedly 
vulgar. He deals truly with human nature, 
which never can degrade ; he takes up 
everything, good, bad, or indifferent, whicA 
he works up into a rich alluvial deposit. 
He is natural, and that never can be 
ridiculous. He is never guilty of the two 
common extremes of second-rate authors 
— the one a pretension of intimate ac- 
quaintance witn the inner life of Grosvenor 
Square — ^the other an affected ignorance 
of the doings, and a sneering at the bad 
dinners, of Bloomsbury — ^he leaves that 
for people to whom such dinners would be 
an unusual feast. We are bound to admit 
that Boz's young ladies are awful — Kate 
Nickleby is the test of them — ^but they are 
all bad enough ; but we must also admit 
that, both in fiction and reality, these 
bread-and-butter budding beauties are 
most difficult to deal with, except we are 
in love with them. 

Boz is regius professor of slang, that 
expression of the mother-wit, the low 
humour of the lower classes, their Sans- 
crit, their hitherto unknown tongue, which, 
in the present phasis of society and politics, 
seems likely to become the idiom of Eng- 
land. Where drabs, house-breakers, and 
tavern-spouting patriots play the first 
fiddle, they can onlv speak the language 
which expresses their iaeas and habits. In 
order Mly to enjoy their force, we must 
know the conventional value of these 
symbols of ideas, although we do not 
understand the lingo like Boz, who has it 
at his fingers'-ends. We are amused with 
the comicality, in spite of our repugnance 
that the decent veil over human guilt and 
infirmities should be withdrawn ; we grieve 
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that the deformity of nakednefl&ahonld not 
only be exhibited to the risiag generation, 
but rendered agreeable by the undeniable 
drollery; a coarse transcript would not 
be tolerated. This is the great objection 
we feel towaida Oliver Twist. It deals 
with the outcasts of humanity, who do 
their dirty work in work, pot, and watch 
houses, to finish on the Newgate drop. 

Boz's plot is devoid of art. This, a fault 
in comedy, is pardonable in tragedy—' 
where persons, not events^ excite. We 
foresee the thunder-cloud over (Edipus 
and the Master of Ravenswood without 
decrease of interest, which is not dimi- 
nished even on re-perusal, by our perfect 
knowledge of the catastrophe; but Boz 
must remember that he is not in the high 
tragedy line, which deals more in the 
expression of elevated persons and 
thoughts, in an elevated manner, than in 
the mere contrast of situations and events ; 
and make a better story the next time. 
He should also avoid, in fiiture, all 
attempts at pure pathos,— on which he 
never ventures witnout reminding us of 
Sterne, and of his own immense inferiority 
to that master. Let him stick to his 
native vein of the serio-comicj and blend 
humour with pathos. He shines in this : 
his fun sets off his horrors as effectually 
as a Frenchman's gravity in a quadrille 
does his levity in an efneute^ or a massacre. 

Living in Chambers. — Cheap tailors, and 
manufacturers of improved steel pens, with 
polysyllabic names, may cram our letter- 
box with pufi& and circulars, but they nei- 
ther grieve our eyes, nor vex our heart. 
Furniture-brokers, men of lounging chairs 
and library tables, and thev of " Israel's 
scattered race," whose tra^c lies in debi- 
litated habiliments, ascend our stairs but 
to tramp down again unprofited ; and eco- 
nomical tea-dealers leave their cards in 
vain. There is a thorough independence 
in this mode of life which we prize beyond 
mea3ure : no gossiping neighbours to watch 
our outgoings and in-comings ; to number 
our down-sittings and up-risings ; no code 
of domestic law save our own goodwill 
am^ pleasure — a most un-Medic-and-Per- 
sian legislator ; no chidings for coffee 
grown cold, and legs of mutton done to 
rags. Do we chance to feel convivially 
disposed, and let the stars ^^ begin to pale 
their , ineffectual fires" before we turn our 
thoughts bedward — there is no drowsy dor 
mestic kept up to grumble at our protracted 
absence. Are we, as saith the bard of th^ 
Seasons, ^' falsely luxurious," and indulge 
in a more than usually extended snooze- 



there are no household arrangements to- 
be interrupted by our somnolence. We 
have none but the " blessed sun himself" to, 
rebuke us, and he does it with such warmth* 
and yet with such gentleness, that we are 
always thoroughly ashamed of our own. 
laziness, and register a most serious reso-^ 
lution to "reform it altogeth^." Birt,: 
alas ! man is weak, and bed i» pleasant ; 
"a little more sleep and a little more, 
slumber," has been the cry of other voices 
besides that of the hero of " the sluggard ; " 
and the very Druid, from whose anunated 
appeal to early rising we have just quoted, 
was wont to let the noon-day beam sur- 
prise him between the sheets. — Blaekwood.- 
Orangeries are much more rare in Bri- 
tain than in almost any other country in 
Europe. This has not always been the 
case ; for the Orangery was amongst the 
first structures attempted in this country 
for the cultivation of exotic plants ; and, 
before the introduction of so many exotics 
into England, which may principally be 
traced to our taking possession of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the discovery of 
New Holland, the cultivation of the 
orange was common here; Our neigh- 
bours on the Continent have for ages ad- 
mired these trees, on account of the fra- 
grance of their flowers, which they use in 
a variety of ways ; and also on account of 
their being evergreens, which are much 
more rare in the gardens of the Continent 
than with us. Indeed, so general is their 
cultivation in France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, that the term Orangerie is 
synonymous with green-house in England, 
implying the culture of them to be a pri- 
mary consideration to that of exotic plants 
generally. The orange will thrive witii a 
much less share of light and sun, particu- 
larly during winter, than almost any other 
exotic ; but, it appears, during summer, to 
Uke both in abundance. Houses, therefore, 
in which few other plants would live, may 
be advantageously used for the cultivation 
of the orange. The houses on the Con- 
tinent, in which the most splendid collec- 
tions are kept, such as those at Versailles, 
the TuUeries, at Lacken, Enghien, &c. are 
all without glass roofs ; and such are also 
those in the royal gardens at Kew, Hamp- 
ton Court, and Windsor Castle. The 
orange, although not sufficiently hardy 
to stand in the open air of this country, 
generally, has existed in that state in the 
warmer parts of Devonshire.— ^^rid^gferf 
frfmi Mcintosh's Flower-Garden. 

We once overheard a young lady, whom 
we much admired, say, ".Papa! I am sq 
hungry! I shall so enjoy my dinner!" 
Little blood-thirpty minx ! We never spoke 
to her again. — Gent. Mag, 
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Liouis X/f'.— One of the last and per- 
haps tbf^ finest traits of Louis's domestic 
character, shewed itself two days hefore 
his death, and after he had received ex- 
treme unction. While conversing with his 
confessor upon the awftil moment hefore 
him, -he perceived hj the reflection in a 
mirror, that two of his servants at the foot 
of the bed were in tears, and turning to 
them he asked ^^ Why do yon weep ? Did 
yon think I was Immortal ? I never 
thonght it, and at my age yon should have 
prepared yourselves to lose me." Not 
long before his death, Louis sent for his 
great grandson, and holding him in his 
firms, addressed to him the following words, 
which remained for years written above 
the. pillow of Louis XV. : " You are about 
to become the King of a great kingdom. 
That which I recommend to you more 
strenously ii, never to forget your obliga- 
tion towards God. Remember that you 
owe Him everything that you are. Strive 
to preserve peace with your neighbours. 
I have been too fond of war. Neither 
imitate me in that, nor in the too great 
expenses which I have incurred. Seek 
counsel in all things, and endeavour to 
find ont the best, always to follow it. 
Lighten the burdens of your people as 
soon as yon can; and do what I myself 
have had the misfortune not to be able to 
do. " — Jameses Life and Times ofLofUitXlV* / 
a work as valuable as it is entertaining. 

A Deserted ^atering-phce.^'TheTe is a 
loneliness about a deserted watering-place 
more striking than that of any other town. 
Broad and formal avenues, with temples 
on every hill, and grottoes in every nook, 
large staring hotels and pump-rooms with 
long colonnades, are animated scenes when 
fill^ with gay and noisy groups in search 
of pleasure more than health ; but dull 
enough to give one the blue devils when 
"one meets with only a few wretched in- 
valids crawling about like flies in Decem^- 
her.'—ff^ilbraham's Travels, (Such is the 
picture of an empty Russian Cheltenham.) 

Dticking Pick-pockets bears much ana- 
logy to the pit in which the Scots used to 
iminerse female thieves. 

Hoi and Cold,— AX the siege of Lille, 
having learned that Louis XIV. had no ice 
in his camp, and the weather being exces- 
sively hot, the governor daily sent a por- 
tion for the King's use. That portion, 
however, wfis but small, and one morning 
Louis remarked to the Spanish officer who 
brought it, that he was very much obliged 
for' the ice, but that the governor might 
send him a little more at a time. ^^ He is 
. afraid, sire," replied the officer, " that the 
siege ma^p* be long, and the ice fall short 
before it is over." 



The Petersburg Guardsmen are true 
exquisites. Captain Wilbraham saw the 
dressing-cases of two of them, which were 
of English manufacture, and fitted with 
jug and basin of solid silver; whilst their 
dressing-gowns almost shamed the Cap- 
tain, who had just left the land of silks 
and kashmeres. 

Narrow escape,-~^A.t the siege of Lille, 
Louis XIV. was one day in tiie trenches 
on foot, when one of his pages was killed 
just behind him. A soldier, seeing the 
danger to which the King had exposed 
himself, caught him rudely by the arm, 
and pulled him away, exclaiming, ^^ Come 
away ! Is that your place ?" 

Popular Ignorance,— \t is a common 
error of the day to overrate the intelli-r 
gence of the present day, and. underrate 
our forefathers in the intellectual scale; 
for, although our Nomadic ancestors were 
long without the cultivation of know- 
ledge and literature, they were not, there- 
fore, mentally inert. ^^ There is an edu* 
cation of the mind, distinct from the liter- 
ary, which is gradually imparted by the 
contingencies of active life. In this, which 
is always the education of the largest por- 
tion of mankind, our ancestors were neve? 
deficient. The operation of practical, but 
powerfiil intellect, may be traced in the 
wisdom and energy of &eir great political 
•mechanisms and municipal institutions. 
It pervades their ancient laws ; and is disr 
played in full dimensions, as to our Saxon 
and Norman ancestors, in that collection 
of our native jurisprudence, which our 
Bracton has transmitted to us. The sys- 
tem of our common law there exhibited, 
was admirably adapted to their wants and 
benefit ; and has mainly contributed to 
form the national bulwarks, and that indi>- 
vidual character, by which England has 
h^n so long enriched and so vigorously 
upheld." — Suiron Turner's Anglo-Santons,- 

Armenian Fuel, — The only fuel used 
throughout the greater part of Armenia 
consists of cakes of cow-dung, spread in 
the sun to dry. They are somewnat diffi- 
cult to ignite, but when once they bum 
well, they throw out a great heat. — Capt, 
Wilbraham' s Travels, [ Cow-dung is simi- 
larly used In the West of England.] 

Armenian Tombstones, — Several of the 
tombstones in the Armenian burying- 
gronnds, like those still to be seen in 
Switzerland, are ornamented with the em- 
blems of the trade or calling of him whose 
ashes repose beneath. 

Mermaid^ like Ghost, stories, carry their 
antidote with them. Is there an Instance 
of more than one person at a time seeing 
a mermaid — or a ghost ? 
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Daiei,'^ln Egypt, the, price of dates is 
fixed hj law, accordingto the season and 

Sualitv of the fruit. The trees from the 
lasis yields from 5,000 to 6,000 camel- 
loads annually. 

JSfuoiUmiiy. 
To this tnnqttiUity the lamp of being' 
Burnt with a steady and unvarying flame. 
And none obserre how wastes the oil within. 
Rev. W, Harness. 

The Happy ilfan.— In the photogenic art, 
no longer photogenic, he produced the 
loveliest and most accurate panoramas 
with rushlights ; and not only portraits, 
but hnsts, statues, and groups of moving 
figures, not inferior to actual life, by 
means of a camera obscura, modelled 
upon a Daguerrotm notion, and illumi- 
nated by the phosphoric sheen of a shigle 
ftlow-worm. The most remarkable result, 
however, which accrued from these ex- 
periments, was the discovery that shadows 
were real beings, not less substantial than 
the men and women they had been sup- 
posed to copy. In their natures they dif- 
fered from the originals, having a capability 
ofelongating or shortening l£emselves in 
an extraordinary degree, but still preserv- 
ing identity, occupying space, and acting 
upon internal as well as external impulses. 
By the same rule, the reflections of objects 
in mirrors, or other diaphanous media, 
were demonstrated to be rather more sub- 
stantial than the objects Teflected.^--Z^^- 
eiea of Intellect ; Bentley** MUceUany, 

The C<&M«c#.— All experience shews how 
materially the taste and manners of a 
gentleman are improved by classical at- 
tainments. 

iSAmT^ iSW.— At the siege of BadijoB, a 
cannon-shot, fired by the French, struck 
the ffround first, and then hit one of our 
artillery-men on the back, when he fell, 
as was thought, killed on die spot. In a 
moment, however, he jumped up unhurt, 
the shot having glanced on his uiapsack ; 
in commemoration of which event, he 
was afterwards known by the appellation 
of ^'the bomb-proof man." — A British 
soldier having fired at a Frenchman with- 
out orders, was reprimanded for doing so 
by his colonel, who asked him why he did 
so ; when he coolly said, scratching his 
head at the same time^*^Why, Zur, I 
ar'n't nought to eat this here two days, 
and I thought as how I might find some- 
what in lus knapsack." — United Sertfiee 
Journal, 

Electric Caterpillar. ^Mt. Yarrell lately 
exhibited to the EntomologicEd Society a 
large and very hairy caterpillar of South 
America, which has been observed to pos- 
sess the power of communicating a very 
powerftd electric shock. 



Camberwell Orwe. — Dr. Lettsom's villa, 
Grove-hill, although little more than Uiree 
miles from the City bridges, is said to have 
afibrded a prospect of nearly 150 miles in 
circumference. 

LdHes and Pearls, — ^A marble monument 
in Streatham Church bears the following 
quaint epitaph :-— 

^fMOAsa, late s lovely XJIlye, 
Soon fiided though she be, 
And liarifuerif^, an Orient Pearl, 
Resolv'd to dust vee eee. 
Yet Lillye's zoote shall spring agmine, 
And Feaxle xepayred with C3iriat to raigne. 

Colonial Tailors.'^We see, by the South 
Australian Gazette^ tiiat our colonial taaloi* 
afiect the rural in their advertisements. 
Thus, we find one dated ^ Alpha Cottage," 
and another ^ Swiss Cottage, North Ade- 
laide." 

Railwciys.^'From a Parliamentary re- 
turn, just printed, it umears that between 
Jan. 1826, and Jan. 1^39, or in thirteen 
years, there has been raised by Railway 
Companies the sum of .£57,789,444; of 
which .£41,610,814 are capital in joint 
stock, the remaining .£16,177)630 being 
made up of the sums which the various 
companies are authorised to raise by loan 
or mortgage. 

Literaty Z>«aM.— Edward Moore, in his 
periodical paper. The fForldy took leave of 
nis readers on December 30, 1736, with a 
humourous account of his own death, 
which really happened on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary following. 

Sneaking French. — ^French has been wril 
called *' the alffefara of tongues," from its 
being a sort of general medium of eommn- 
nication, current over the greater part of 
the earth. It is certainly the most ^fficirit 
of aU to acquire in its highest delicacies of 
pronunciation and idiom ; but, fortunately, 
it is of easy acquisition, so far as ordinary 
colloquial work is required.— UnitedSeroice 
Journal. 

The Nelson Memorial. -^The award of 
the Committee to Mr. W. RaUton, lor his 
drawing, (No. 65,) has been 
and his design of the Corinthian i 
recommended finally for adoptioa. 

^ 7%e Surrey Zoological Gardens." — Beeh 
has been fired by means of the 'VWaie 
battery, by Mr. £. M. Clarke. 

*•* Srraium, in part of the bnpieaaiaA «C ear 
last Number, at page 195, Moond ooli 
lines from bottom, for " timiiBia in i 
" ahafta in xailway tunaela.'' 

The LitmsLAKT Woau>, Vvt UL S I . , 

10 to 14, both hiehulTe, with TwMJurmlbssaLkramtk 
is now publishing, prioe KM. 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT. 

Upwards of three and thirty years have 
elapsed since the remains of the great 
Nekon were consigned to the tomb, with 
the extreme pomp and circnmstance of a 
pnblic fxmerai. Well do we remember the 
sombre spectacle stealthily gliding npon 
the placid Thames, and the " rainy eyes'* 
of countless spectators as the monrnfnl 
cortege drew "its slow length along'' to 
onr metropolitan cathedral,* wherein was 
deposited all that was mortal of him 

" Whose sacred splendour, and whose deathless 
name, 
Bhall grace and guard his country's naval fame." 

The national feeling soon testified itself in 
the erection of costly commemorations. 
Near the resting-place, the genius of Flax- 
man reared a noble sculptural monument ;t 
whilst in the Guildhali was placed a tro- 
phied group, inscribed by tne pen of an 
eloquent statesman in evidence of the citi- 
zens' gratitude. Elsewhere tributes were 
also raised to perpetuate the fame of Nel- 
son. At Great Yarmouth arose a classic 
column, " by the joint contributions of his 
fellow-countrymen of Norfolk." Liver- 
pool produced its colossal group of lasting 
oronze. Dublin raised its huge column 
and gigantic statue, and Edinburgh its 
castellated memorial, of Britain's iUustrl- 
ous admiral. The latter are, indeed, pMic 
monuments^ placed out-of-doors, which the 
people may regard with many a welcome 
remembrance of their country's glorv, 
mingled with gratitude to their hero, in 
ages to come : for, " the period to Nelson's 
fame can only be the end of time."t But 
the metropolis of England possesses not 
such a monument. Since Nelson's victo- 
rious death, columns have been raised, and 
statues have been placed, to perpetuate 
sovereigns, heroes, and statesmen ; poets, 
philanthropists, and other good and great 
men. The successes of our army are every- 
where commemorated by spoils and tro- 
phies : a proud monument has been reared 
to a commander, who disciplined our sol- 
diers rather than led them to victory ; and 
men had even become emulous in recording 
the valour of the living before they had 
done justice to the memory of the brave 
dead. In the embellishment of our me- 

* Immediately beneath the centre of the dome, 
pointed out above by a brass plate let into the 
pavement, is a sarcophagus, having on it a coronet 
and a cushion, and placed on a base of masonry, 
within which is the body of Nelson. This sarco< 
phagus, it appears, once belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who originidly intended it for his own tomb. — God- 
win and Britton'i Churches of London, No. II. 
p. 47. 

t In a large apartment in St. Paul's Cathedral are 
shewn to visitors the trophies and banners which 
were borne in the funeral procession of Nelson. 

t Guildhall Inscription, by Sheridan. 



tropolis, the fame of Trafalgar seems to 
have been neglected; the aHiter in such 
matters meriting the sarcasm of the poet, in 
" Forgetting NxLsoir, Duncan, Howe, and Jervis." 
Years rolled on, and the monumental cele- 
bration of Nelson's fame had nearly been 
left to its only period, '* the end of time," 
when the course of nature led to our throne 
a sailor-king, who had been nurtured 
in the navy, who had been cherished in his 
boyhood by Nelson, and one of whose 
earliest regal acts was to awaken his coun- 
trymen to erect a metropolitan monument 
to their beloved victor. The time was hap- 
pily in joint ; though the lapse of nearly a 
quarter of a century were, indeed, a long 
grace for the payment of the tribute, now 
become matter of history rather than of 
every-day reference. Years of peace had 
fostered the arts : a site had been cleared 
for the erection of the " National Gal- 
lery," and where so befitting a place for a 
** national " monument as in its area ? We 
. know not whether this idea occurred to 
William the Fourth, or whether it was a 
^suggestion fi*om those around him; but 
more Certain is it that he favoured the de- 
sign of opening to the people the square at 
Charing Cross ; of naming it ^^ Trafalgar ; ' ' 
and of placing in its centre some monu- 
ment to Nelson, worthy of the patronage 
of a sovereign, and association with l£e 
glories of the hero. Such, in the main, 
was the origin of " the Nelson Testimo- 
nial" about to be placed in Trafalgar 
Square. For this noble object, a subscrip- 
tion was opened, and a committee organ- 
ized, the Duke of Buccleuch lending his 
efficient aid as chairman. Unfortunatelr, 
the sovereign did not live to witness the 
progress of his favourite project. On a 
considerable sum being raised, the com- 
mittee advertised for designs for a monu- 
ment of architecture and sculpture; the 
rewards of ^250, ^150, and ^100 respect- 
ively, being promised to the author of the 
design which the committee should deem 
first, second, and third, in order of merit ; 
and the highest premium was awarded to 
Mr. William Rauton. The designs were 
then submitted to the inspection of the 
public, with certain additions, alterations, 
and amendments ; and the committee, on 
Jxme 22, confirmed their former choice, 
and finally decided upon the design of Mr. 
Railton, by whose courtesy we are enabled 
to present the accompanying engraving to 
the reader.* 

* The first design was returned by Mr. Railtoa 
to the committee unaltered, with an entirely new set 
of drawings containing alterations : from one of the 
latter the Bngraving has been reduced ; representing 
the Monument as seen ftom the comer of Spring 
Gardens, with the surrounding buildings drawn in 
relative proportion. 
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In the choice of his deaign, the author 
carefnlly considered every species of monu- 
ment, not only with respect to the sub- 
ject itself, but also with reference to the 
site, the character and dimensions of the 
surrounding buildings, and the amount 
proposed to be expended (^30,000.) Any 
thing in the nature of a temple he con- 
ceives to be wholly out of the question, 
both on account of the expense, and the 
screen it would offer in every point of view 
to some one or more of the neighbouring 
edifices, and thus destroy their general 
eflect ; whilst a group of figures^ on the 
other hand, (keeping within the proposed 
sum,) must necessarily be so very limited 
as to be appreciated only on close in- 
spection, but producing no distant effect, 
especially when corroded, as it soon would 
be, by the damp and smoky atmosphere 
of the metropolis. Mr. RaUton then sub- 
mits, that a Column, by affording an op- 
portunity for the combined efforts of the 
architect and sculptor, will produce both 
near and distant eflfects; and being in 
keeping with the surrounding buildings, 
mlTtend, more than in any other species 
of monument, to bring the entire scene 
into general harmony, without, in the 
slightest degree, destroying the effect of 
ttny portion of it. 

Mr. Railton has chosen the Corinthian 
order, being the most lofty and elegant in 
its proportions, and having never been 
used in England for this purpose. The 
shaft is placed upon a pedestal, having on 
its four sides, basai-reUevi of Nelson's four 
principal engagements, viz. St. Vincent, 
CopeiQiagen, NUe, and Trafalgar; these 
hassi-reUevi being eighteen feet square, and 
^e figure of Nelson in each seven feet 
high. The pedestal is raised on a flight 
of fifteen steps, at the angles of which 
latter are Amcan lions in a recumbent 
position. The shaft is uniformly fluted 
throughout, the lower and upper torus 

• We are compelled, by want of space, to omit 
•ome interesting details, in support of Mr. Railton's 
preference of a Column. With a view to a compari- 
Bate. 
118 Trivlan's Column - Rome 

162 Antonine's Column - Borne 
1671 The Monument - London 

1806 Napoleon's Column - Paris 

1832 Duke of York's - London 

1839 Nelson's Monument, Ist Design 
Ditto 2nd Design 

There have been manyftitile objections to the use 
of single Columns, as monuments, notwithstanding 
the instances above quoted. It has, also, been ob- 
jected, that there is already another pillar, in a 
«treet near the area of the proposed Nelson colimm ; 
the ol^ector evidently forgetting the insulated 
columns in the Roman Forum, in the time of 
Augustus; and the Antonine, near the Tn^an 
column. Again, the raising of two obelisks, at the 
gates of Egyptian temples ; in the principal piazze, 
at Rome ; and the two insulated pillars in one of the 
•quares of Venice. " The history of both Greece 
and Rome, the paintings at Pompeii, and the opi- 
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being ornamented with oak leaves. The 
capital is taken from the bold and simple 
example of Mars Ultor at Rome, and a 
figmre of Victory is introduced on each 
side : from thence rises a circular pedestal 
ornamented with a wreath of laurel, and 
surmounted by a colossal statue of Nel- 
son. The dimensions of the whole follow : 

Heifht. Width 

Base 10 feet " 



Pedestal 89 

Base of Column ... 9 

Shaft 90 

Capital 14 

Pedestal 14 

17 



104 feet. 
206 

12 



Total 198 feet. 

The author proposes to take up his po- 
sition in the actual centre of Trafalgar 
Square, and to lower the ground from the 
column to the footpath on the north side 
to one level, and to substitute a flight of 
ten steps, the whole width of the square, 
which will, in effect, rather add to the 
height of the National Gallery. 

The materials proposed to be employed 
are, for the steps and plinth, grey granite ; 
the lions, porphyritic granite ; the pedestalj 
relievij column, and upper pedestal, Craig- 
leith stone; the statue, and the laurel 
wreath around the upper pedestal, bronze ; 
and, if preferred, the bcusi-relievi of bronze, 
the latter being less liable to injury from 
time, accident, or intentional mutilation.* 
It now only remains for us to congratu- 
late Mr. Railton upon what we are in- 
clined to consider his merited success ; and 
to remind the patriotic, that the subscription 
lists remain open as heretofore, to receive 
contributions, generally. In so laudable 
an object as peroetuating the memory of 
one of the noblest of England's heroes, 
who may be said to have sealed her 
supremacy of the seas, little incitement 
can be needed; since, to this superiority 
may be traced England's prosperity and 
proud position in the scale of nations. 

son, between this and similar objects, the dimen- 
sions of the principal Columns, which have been 
erected as mcmuments, are subjoined : 
Order. Height to the top of Capital. Diameter 
Doric - - 115 feet - - 12 feet. 

Doric - - 123 — - - 13 — 

Doric - - 172 -— - -15 _ 

Doric - - 115 — . _ 12 — 

Doric - - 109 — - - 11 — 

Corinthian - - 156 — - - 12 — 
Corinthian - - 162 — - - 12 — 
nions of Winckelman, Milizia, VIsconti, and others," 
gainsay the above objections. " Where is the man 
of real taste, who has ever hesitated, for a moment, 
to admire the Monument of London ; or the Tr^an 
and the Antonine, at Rome ; or Pompey's pUlar, at 
Alexuidria f" — Explanation of the Designs, by Uti- 
nam, affixed to A Letter to the Duke of WeUington, 
on the Nelson Memorial; by Dr. Granville. [The 
main objection, we take to be, placing a statue at 
such a height that its features .can scarcely be dis- 
cerned. We cannot, however, enter further into 
the controversy, although our table is strewn with 
materials, not forgetting the combustibles.] 

O 
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MR. SPIFF'S JOURNEY TO ASCOT 
RACES. 
{Concluded from pa^ 218.) 
For the first few minutea, Octavins was 
bewildered witii the gay company passing 
before him. He almost feared to trust 
himself among so many people, as he had 
heard of the depredations committed at 
races, and instinct whispered him to pnt 
his pocket-handkerchief in his hat, and 
tuck his watch, seals, keys, and all into 
his side pocket. Having urns taken every 
proper precaution against unlawful appro- 
priations, he turned down the course to- 
wards a spot where a little knot of people 
had collected round a table, on which a 
man was displaying his art in the myste- 
ries of '^ the pea and thimble." Octavius 
had heard of ^^ the thimble-rig :" he indis- 
tinctly coupled it with something he had 
read in the Parliamentary Reports, but he 
had never seen it : so he approached the 
player, and two of the bystanders made 
way for him in the politest manner pos- 
sible, no doubt perceiving his anxiety to 
behold the game. 

^^ Gentlemen," said the thimble-man, 
who was a speckled-face fellow, leaning 
on a crutch, ^^ the conditions of the game 
is easy to be taught and to be learnt. 
Should you have a quick eye to trace and 
diskiver which thimble the little pay is 
under, you wins, otherwise you loses. 
There goes one — two — ^three — out of this 
one into this one, and slap bang into this 
one. Those two are the losers, and this 
one's the winner, and it's not uncovered 
now for &ve pound." 

^ Done for five," said a gentleman in a 
cut-away coat, (one of those made at two 
pound ten of Imperial Saxony cloth, ^^ any 
colour but black or blue,") satin stock, 
and old boots, standing in the circle of 
spectators. The money was placed on the 
table, the gentleman guessed right, and 
won. Octavius thought he might just as 
well have won the money himself, for he 
had pitched upon the same thimble ; so he 
resolved to keep a sharp look out. 

" Well, gentlemen," said the man, " I 
never grumbles at losing, but I'd rather 
win. I'm a very bad player, but I'm ac- 
knowledged to be a fair one. Here goes 
again— one — two — three. It's my place 
to hide, and your's to find ; them as don't 
see don't tell, and them as do hold their 
tongues, as different people has difierent 
opinions;" and as the thimbles succes- 
sively danced a reel under his fingers, he 
added, " It's not found out now — who says 
done for ^ve ?" 

" I'll take you two," said another gen- 
tleman, with red hands and a riding whip. 

" No, five," said the man. 



^^ I'll take you two," said the gentleman 
again. 

*' You hav'n't got five," said the thimble- 
man. " Now I've got heaps of money. 
My grandmother died last week, and left 
me a thousand pound ; and I believe she's 
a-going to die a^ain next week, and leave 
me a thousand more. Stand back yon 
boys." 

As the thimble-man turned round to put 
back the juvenile intruders that were about 
the board, one of the bystanders raised the 
thimble under which the pea was placed, 
and shewing it to all around, covered it 
again before the player turned to the 
table. 

" It's not uncovered for five," resumed 
the man. 

" The pea's been seen," said the gentle- 
man in the old boots. 

" To be sure it has," answered the 
man ; ^^ I always shews the pea. I'll take 
you five, sir," said he, addressing every- 
body successively, including Octavius. 

'^ Bet him, sir," said the man with the 
whip to Octavius. " You're sure to win ; 
I'll go you halves." 

Octavius was all anxiety : he thought it 
would be a glorious feat to take in the 
thimble-man ; but he would not risk five 
pounds, so he pulled out a sovereign and 
staked it. 

^' Shall I move them round again, sir," 
said the man, touching the thimbles. 

" No, leave them alone," said the spec- 
tator in the old boots ; " and let the gen- 
tleman lift it up himself." 

With a trembling hand Octavius placed 
the sovereign on the table, and raised the 
thimble under which the pea had been, 
shewn : it was not there ! 

" Bless me !" said the old boots, " that's 
the thimble you ought to have taken ; you 
lifted up the wrong one," and a loud laugh 
burst from all as Mr. Spifi^ rushed, with 
the desperation of a ruined gamester, firom 
the table. 

Silly, silly fools, (begging your pardons,) 
all ye race visitors are. Year after year 
the thimble-rig is played ; year after year 
you allow yourselves to be taken in by its 
intricate manoeuvres, and when you lose, 
console yourselves with the idea that the 
thimbles were magnetic, or the pea was 
made of cobbler's wax, or some sucn foolish 
theory. But, satisfy yourselves: expend 
a penny at the nearest linen-draper's shop 
in the purchase of three brass thimbles ; 
cut a small pea out of coik, and then try 
if you cannot lift the thimble up with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand, 
and at the same time take up the pea 
between the . thumb and second finger. 
You will do it easily after a few trials, and 
a keen eye will enable you to trace the 
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legerdemain on the race-conrse ; bnt even 
then you will " be done" if yon bet. 

For five minntes after his loss, Octavins 
walked on at a fearful rate down the alley 
of gaming booths and E. O. tables, totally 
unmindfdl of the invitations of the puffers 
at the doors. *^ Walk in, gentlemen, the 
real French haphazard; no bars, blanks, 
nor apreas" — " Roulette, roulette" — " Me- 
chanical horse-racing, my noble sports- 
men" — " Une, deux, cinque ;" and a hun- 
dred other such cries fell unheeded on his 
ear. We do not know where his prome- 
nade would have led him, had he not at 
last walked straight against the rope 
which is stretched across the course for tne 
exclusion of horses. This recalled him to 
himself, and he began to reason upon the 
impropriety of allowing the loss of his 
money to spoil his day's pleasure : he ac- 
cordingly walked into the fair to drown 
his anger in the sight of the different 
amusements there going on. Here was 
also an inmiense crowd : they were infe- 
rior in dress and demeanour to the prome- 
naders on the conrse, but still they all 
appeared enjoying themselves in their own 
way. Some were having dinner in the per- 
ambulating taverns, off cold meat cooked 
on - the Monday previous ; others were 
throwing at the snuff-boxes and knives on 
the willow sticks ; and a great many, be- 
cause the day was not sufficiently hot, 
w^re dancing in the small crowded tents 
to the music of two fiddles and a drum, 
suspended in a cmriously unsafe platform 
from the roof. A little further on a man 
was haranguing a crowd of people, and 
they laughed so much that Octa vius thought 
he could enjoy their mirth. The speaker 
was standing in front of a tilted cart, the 
interior of which presented a comical array 
of guns, braces, gimlets, watches, saws, 
waiters, with specimens almost of every- 
thing that was ever manufactnred ; in fact, 
had Birmingham been inundated by a de- 
luge, the cart wonld have been a second 
ark for its wares. The man was appa- 
rently selling his goods by his own auction, 
and commenced a new lot as Octavius 
reached his two-wheeled bazaar. 

" Here's a set of cruets," said he, as he 
breathed on the tops successively, and 
then rubbed them on his corduroys to give 
ihem an April sunshine sort of lustre. 
" Now, if you owed a man fifty pound, 
and he was to come with a warrant to pat 
you in Horsemouger gaol, or the Tower 
of London, or some other prison, and was 
to see these cruets on your sideboard, he'd 
go away quite satisfied, and think you was 
doing very well. These cruets will dress 
a salad of themselves, and never want 
filling while there's something in them. 
I won't ask you fifty ponnd for them, nor 



twenty, nor one, but I'll take eighteen 
shillings. Well, you've got faint hearts 
—here goes for ten : who'll buy them at 
ten?" 

" They are not worth it," said a coun- 
tryman in the crowd. 

• " Not worth it, ' ' said the vender, looking 
contemptuously at the speaker. " What 
should you know about it. I dare say 
you never saw a set of cruets in your life, 
but keeps your pepper in a doctor's phial, 
and your vinegar in an old gingerbeer 
bottle, with a slit in the cork. You're a 
clever chap, ytni are ; I should think you 
came firom the place where they locked 
the wheelbarrow up in the bam, after it 
was snapped at by the mad dog. I don't 
want you to give ten shillings for them, 
nor eight, nor five, nor three ; you shall 
have diem for one." 

" I'll give you a tanner," said a mecha- 
nic-looking fellow. 

** Tanners, indeed," returned the cheap 
Jack : " tanners lives in Bermondsey — 
we don't want no tanners here. It's only 
snobs want tanners^ and perhaps you're a 
snob. Now, there's three kinds of snobs : 
there's the ramping snob, the out-and-out 
snob, and the badger snob. The ramping 
snob swears, ' blunt his bristles,' he won't 
work afore Friday night, or Saturday 
morning, and g«es and gets drunk all the 
rest of the week. The out-and-out snob 
lives where fourteen of them work in a 
garret, and have only got one suit of 
clothes amongst them ; you've come out in 
that suit, and left all the others shivering 
at home. And the badger snob lives in a 
little hole under a cheesemonger's shop, 
that's so small, he's obliged to get in head 
foremost, and back out." 

A roar of laughter followed this sally ; 
the discomfited countryman turned away 
quite crest-fallen, and Octavius looked out 
for the lady at the gingerbread stall oppo- 
site Mr. Podgey's carriage, and crossed the 
course to his friends. 

As Octavius regained the four- wheeled 
chaise, he found an addition to the party 
of his worthy friend. Two young men, 
who were introduced to him as Mr. Tottle- 
twin and Mr. John Tottletwin, had ar- 
rived, and were standing on the wheels 
on each side, talking to the two Miss Pod- 
geys ; and there was a young lady in front 
of the vehicle, with the old gentleman and 
his wife. The young lady was exceed- 
ingly good-looking, and had on the prettiest 
pink bonnet Octavius had ever seen ; and 
ne was not sorry when Mr. Podgey and 
his partner got down to speak to some 
friends in an adjoining carriage, and told 
Mr. Spiff to take their place. He would 
have commenced a delightftil chat with 
her, but the announcement of the Queen's 
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anlval stopped all conversation. The 
stands rapidly filled ; the policemen formed 
the people into a living alley down the 
course; and the ladies mounted on the 
seats of the carrlsLges to obtain a better 
view. All eyes were turned towards the 
bottom of the New Mill, where the red 
coats of the outriders were beginning to 
be discerned. On they all came, a reid 
lord leading them, with his silver cou- 
ples gracefully thrown over his shoulder ; 
and then four fat men upon horseback, in 
green velvet coats ; ana then t]ie Queen's 
huntsman on his ^^ gallant grey ;" and the 
servants, each leading a saddled horse, in 
case any of the royal family chose to ride 
about in the dust behind the booths, which 
Mr. Spiff thought was not very likely ; and 
then came the Queen herself, followed by- 
more outriders and more carriages, aU 
filled with the court, and all gazed at by 
^ the prettiest eyes in Britain. Octavius 
* thought he would have given worlds to be 
the Queen, if it had only been to excite a 
minute's attention from the hundreds of 
our fairest countrywomen, who welcomed 
her arrival with a wave of their deli- 
cate hands, as the cortege rolled np the 
course. 

As soon as the court of England had 
alighted in the court of the royal stand, 
the sports of the day began. There was 
a little trouble in clearing the coxurse at 
first, on account of the crowd. People 
would run half across, and get put back 
again by the police and outriders; and 
one or two unhappy dogs were chased 
nnmercifiilly along the lines, yelled at 
the whole way by the spectators at the 
ropes, who would not make way to let them 
in ; but, at last aU was prcn>erly effected, 
and the heath presented a long and 
splendid array of wealth, beauty, and equi- 
pages, such as England alone could oner* 
Then divers bells began to ring at myste- 
rious intervals, and the horses pranced 
about before the people, who looked at 
their cards to see who they were, and 
found every colour down properly, but 
those the jockies wore ; and grooms rode 
by at fearful rates with saddles and horse- 
cloths tied round their waists, until finally 
they all mustered pretty weU together at 
the starting post of^the two-mile course. 

" Now they're ofi^" said everybody, as 
the horses left the post, all in a Imnp, as 
the beggar found the sixpence. They did 
not go very fast as yet, for they had a 
great deal of work to get through ; and 
on turning Swinley corner, they were lost 
sight of in the valley. Presently, Mr. 
Spiff saw them emerge fi-om the brow of 
the hill, beginning to make play for the 
bend of the old mile ; and here the faint 
ones began to ^' tall off." And now came 



the anxious moment : all the heads In the 
betting-stand were uncovered, and intently 
gazing down the course; one man was 
even standing on the chimney, and the 
canaille lean^ over the ropes until they 
almost broke them ; and ^' Red's first," 
"No, it's blue," "Go it, yellow," re- 
sounded on all sides, until the horses came 
rushing up the course, making the turf 
thunder beneath their feet, and in another 
minute putting an end to all doubts and 
odds upon the subject. 

As soon as the race was over, an extra- 
ordinary number of hampers and sand- 
wich baskets aj^ared from the carriages 
in all directions ; nor was Mr. Podgey be- 
hind hand in producing his own. After 
much stooping, and begging the ladies to 
move their feet out of the way, and great 
manual labour, (for hampers are always 
much too large for the seats they are 
pushed under,) the basket was pulled out* 
It is not necessary to describe what it con- 
tained, because the contents of race-course 
baskets are always the same; the only 
variations being, that sometimes the wine- 
glasses have shanks to them, and some- 
times they have not. Octavius was aU 
goliteness in taking wine with Mrs. 
odgey, and the two Miss Podgeys, and 
the young lady in the pink bonnet, and 
the two Mr. Toppletwms were not be- 
hind hand in their attentions also; in- 
deed Mr. Spiff soon discovered how affairs 
stood in tnat quarter, as regarded the 
daughters of his host. By the time that 
the empty bottles and spare sandwiches 
had been given away to we beggars, and 
the cake crumbs brushed away, the race 
began again: the same anxiety prevailed ; 
and when over, the same ladies and gen- 
tlemen walked about upon the course. 
Our party descended for a promenade with 
the rest, leaving Mr. Podgey and a bottle 
of sherry to take care of the voiture^ and 
telegraph to any friends he saw on the 
ground how happy he should be to have a 
glass with them, which signal he accom- 
plished by holding up the bottle and wink- 
ing his eye. Octavius handed the young 
lady down most gracefully, and held up 
the ropes while she crept under, or stood 
upon them while she stepped over; and 
then they laughed, and talked, and flirted, 
and criticised the dresses, and began to 
think what a happy day it was. 

But all pleasures have an end : even a 
round of amusements is not a perfect 
circle, and a solution to the continuity <^ 
the race-course enjoyments arrived at last. 
From half-past four, the carriages began to 
roll off the course as fast as they had 
crowded on it in the morning. Everybody 
seemed tired and choked with dust, and 
Octavius was not sorry when he turned 
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from the road to the firesh green lane lead- 
ing to Mr. Podgey's farm. The Messrs. 
Toppletwins, and the young lady, who 
was their consin, followed them, three in 
agigito spend the evening ; and Snsan, all 
smiles and fonr-penny pink ribbon, re- 
ceived them at the door. How the dinner 
went off, or how the lamb was dressed, we* 
find no anthentic existing records : bnt we 
know that Octavins sat next to '^ the 
yonng lady," and that he even twice acci- 
dentally touched her foot with his own ; 
still that was very excusable, for long 
people never know what to do with their 
legs under a dinner table ; and nobody saw 
it bat Jem, who was occupied in dipping 
the silver spoons in a jng of hot water on 
the tray at the end of the room, to make 
them come out as bright as ever for the 
dessert 

They dined so late, and were so long 
about it, that there was not much of an 
evening afterwards. Mr. Podgey's house, 
however, boasted a piano — a regular old- 
fashioned, five-octave-and-a-ha& square, 
with an enormous shelf underneath for the 
music books. The young ladies played 
some quadrilles that had been given to 
them W some friends in London ; and 
&en, after a great deal of pressing, tiiey 
got Octavius to sing, which with him was 
a very rare occurrence— a latent talent, 
fostered only by Mr. Podgey's home-made 
champagne. lie had, it is true, sometimes 
attempted ^^ The brave old oak" at an 
harmonic meeting of the medical students 
of the Middlesex, which they held every 
week somewhere in Charlotte-street ; but 
he had not often ventured upon a ballad 
in the society of young ladies. Neverthe- 
less, he succeeded tolerably, although Miss 
Podgey sometimes got a little before him 
in the accompaniment, and did not rest 
sufficiently at the pauses to give it proper 
effect ; and when he had finished, the young 
lady thanked him with such a smile, that 
he would have attempted the most difficult 
iravura in alitheTcmeras ever written, for 
another like it. Mr. Podgey sat under the 
veranda, on a very uncomfortable seat 
made of crooked boughs, and smoked a 
pipe ; and Mrs. Podgey made tea with 
ousan's assistance, and thanked every- 
body for playing and singing as soon as 
they had finished, and sometimes before, 
which was rather awkward. Altogether 
it was a very happy party ; and when at 
last the time came to say " good bye," Oc- 
tavius was really very sorry, and expe- 
rienced much internal discomfort at the 
thoughts of returning again to old clothes 
and hard work, those unvarying attend- 
ants upon a holiday ; for let people pre- 
tend to be as refined as they may, it is 



Teiy certain they never wear the same ooat 
all day at home which they put on to come 
out in. As the little circle broke up, he 
i^ook hands cordially with all round, and 
was so far ungallant as to leave the young 
lady until the last; but then he held her 
hand a long time to make up for it : and 
as the gig drove out of the farmyard, on 
his retiring to his chamber, he flourished 
his tin candlestick at the window as a 
parting salute. - 

He had promised to be in London the 
next day, and therefore he intended to rise 
early, and Jump on one of the morning 
coadies ; for although Mr. Podgey would 
have sent Jem over to the raihroadwitii 
him, yet, on consulting the bill, there was 
such a list of flying trains, and mail trains, 
and stopping trains, and such unaccount- 
able hours of reaching the stations, that it 
so perplexed him, he thought he would 
make sure at once, and travel by the old 
way for a novel^, more especially as the 
route through Egham, Staines, Bedfont, 
and Honnslow, was a new one to him ; and 
a stage-coach on that line would probably 
become as great a curiosity, and excite as 
much attention, in a short time, as a 
French diligence, postillion, conductor, 
cart-horses, and all. 

What his journey to Ascot Races led to 
forms an epoch in the smooth annals of 
Mr. Spiff's life— the establishment of a 
lock and weir in the river of his thoughts, 
turning their stream into another channel, 
and causing much commotion. Should we 
have drawn a smile from the indulgent 
reader, in linking a few unimportant 
events of our hero's existence togetner, we 
are much gratified, for we wished to have 
done so ; and we may be again tempted to 
commit a breach of confidence in follow- 
ing the chronicles of the passing events of 
his life, in the colunms of what Corres- 
pondents are generally pleased to term 
" our valuable little miscellany." 

Albert. 



THE CALEDONIAN ASYLUM, 

COPENHAGEN FIELDS, ISLINGTON. 

This handsome structure occupies the 
highest ^oint of Copenhagen Fields, a fit- 
ting station for so honourable a monu- 
ment of active benevolence. It was 
erected in 1827-8, fi'om the design of Mr. 
George Tappen: the foundation-stone 
was laid by H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
in grand Masonic form, on May 27, and 
the portion shewn in the engraving was 
completed in October following : the con- 
tract being ^6,556. The present building 
is, however, but the centre of the original 
design, which may be extended as required 
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hereafter. Its effect will be materially 
improved by the addition of wings. 

The Caledonian Asylum was instituted 
for '* supporting and educating the chil- 
dren of soldiers, sailors, and marines, na- 
tives of Scotland, who have died, or been 
disabled, in the service of their country, 
and of indigent Scotch parents resident m 
London, not entitled to parochial relief." 
This noble measure was first taken up by 
the Highland Society of London, in the 
year 1808; the matter was, however, 
dropped for a time, but revived in 1813, 
and in a short time the subscriptions 
amounted to ^10,000 ; Sir Charles Forbes 
liberally advancing ^1000 in anticipation 
of contributions from his friends in Bom- 
bay. In 1814, the institution was orga- 
nized, and on June 14, 1815, it was in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament. The 
establishment was not opened for the re- 
ception of children until December, 1819, 
and then only in Cross-street, Hatton- 
garden, in premises capable of accommo- 
dating forty inmates; the first number 
admitted being twelve boys. Two acres 
of fireehold ground were next purchased in 
Copenhagen Fields, and the edifice com- 
menced, as above stated: the portion 
completed will contain 100 children ; but, 
at present, there are only seventy-two 
boys on the establishment, being the ut- 
most that the funds of the institution can 



support. The children are admitted from 
the age of seven to ten years, and are 
retained until they have arrived at four- 
teen, when they are apprenticed to trades, 
or otherwise disposed of, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

They receive a plain, usefiil education, 
and the utmost care is bestowed on their 
moral and religious instruction, under the 
superintendence of a Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland ; and they are once a- 
year publicly examined by the Presbytery 
of the Scottish Church, in London. 

Hitherto, the benefits of the charity have 
been confined to boys ; but it is in con- 
templation, whenever sufficient fimds can 
be obtained, to extend its assistance also 
to girls. 

The institution has from its commence- 
ment been honoured with the patronage of 
the Royal FamUy. The Duke of Sussex 
was President of the Highland Society 
when the measure was first proposed, and 
afterwards, when revived in 1813 ; and his 
Royal Highness, as well as his late illus- 
trious brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Kent, were successively Presidents of the 
Caledonian Asyliun. The fimds of the 
society are, we believe, occasionally bene- 
fited by the profits of '* the Caledonian 
Balls," which are liberally patronized 
by the beauty and havt ton of the metro- 
polis. 
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Keto Uooitst. 

TRAVELLINO SKETCHES IN EGYPT AND SINAI. 

[We return, with pleasure, to this enter- 
taining little voltune, notwithstanding two 
or three other works press npon onr 
attention.] 

The Red Sea, — Having come within a 
short distance of the coast, we ordered onr 
tent to be pitched, and hastened down to 
the shore. It was here that the Lord said 
to Moses, ^^ Lift thon np thy rod, and 
stretch ont thine hand over the sea : and 
divide it : and the children of Israel shall 
go on dry ground through the midst of the 
sea. And I, behold, I will harden the 
hearts of the EgypUans, and they shall 
follow them : and I will get me honoxur 
upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host, npon 
hL chariots, and npon his horsemen. And 
the Egyptians shall know that I am the 
Lord, when I have gotten me honour upon 
Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen." 

It was impossible to look upon this scene 
without having all the circumstances of the 
Exodus before us. 

When -with bow and banner glancing, 
On exulting Egypt came, 

With her chosen horsemen prancing,] 
And her cars on wheels of flame ; 

In a rich and boastful ring, 

All around their furious king. 

But the Lord firom out his cloud. 
The LoBD looked down upon the proud; 
And the host drave heavily, 
Down the deep bosom of the sea. 

With a quick and sudden swell, 

Prone the liquid ramparts fell. 

Over horse, and over car. 

Over every man of war. 

Over Pharaoh's crown of gold. 

The loud thundering billows rolled 

As the level waters spread, 

Down they sank, they sank like lead : 

Down sank without a cry or groan, 

And the morning sun that shone 

On myriads of bright-armed men, 

Its meridian radiance then 

Shed on a wide sea heaving as of yore, 

Against a silent solitary shore. 

Mount Sinai, — The first view of the lo- 
calities promised us a soft bed ; the sand, 
of a redmsh colour, was extremely fine and 
clean ; not a single pebble or shell broke 
the uniformity oi its surface. Unluckily 
these remarkable qualities had been ap- 
preciated by guests with whom we were by 
no means anxious to share our bed ; it was 
impossible to stir a step without meeting 
traces of lizards and serpents, and these 
tracks had such numerous intersections, 
that the plain looked as if it had been co- 
vered with a net of irregular meshes. 
Night came on before we could discover a 
clear spot ; we were, therefore, compelled 
to select at random, and trust in Provi- 
dence. Our Arabs pitched our tent ; we 



lay down on our carpets, at the risk of 
covering the burrow of some lizard or ser- 
pent, which is the most dangerous chance, 
for the animal, when quitting or entering 
its den, attacks the obstacle, whatever it 
may be, that closes the orifice. 

We saluted, when we awoke, a splendid 
sun, which promised us a fine but a hot 
day. We continued our road in the middle 
of the sandy plain ; we then entered one 
of those stony valleys with volcanic moun- 
tains and granite walls, down which the 
solar light streamed like cascades of fire. 
We were shuddering at the anticipation of 
having our noontide halt in such a ftimace, 
when, at one of the windings of the valley, 
we stopped short in surprise and admira- 
tion. Mountains, the most magnificent in 
character and form, painted themselves in 
severe nudity on a sky of heavenly blue. 
It was the theatre of the miraculous events 
related in the Book of Exodus. These 
gigantic masses of granite were well 
worthy of being God's throne ; and there 
is not, I believe, in the world a spot more 
majestic and solemn, where the voice of 
Jehovah could deliver to Moses the laws 
which were to govern the chosen people. 
In the presence of Nature, mute, naked, 
and desolate, the Israelites could compre- 
hend that they had no succour but from 
Heaven, and no aid but from God. 

Mount Horeb. — The rock which Moses 
struck with his rod, and firom the sides of 
which the miraculous waters flowed, is a 
granite block about twelve feet high, in 
the form of a pentagonal prism overturned 
and lying on its side. Large traces, which 
seem hollowed by the flowing of the watery 
form a kind of perpendicular canals, whilst 
five holes,* placed in a horizontal direction 
one above the other, mark the miraculous 
months by which God responded to lus 
people. 

The rock of Horeb, for that was the 
name given to it by Jehovah, appears to 
have been detached by some volcanic shock 
from the base which it occupied, and it 
would doubtless have fallen to the bottom 
of the valley, if the platform on which it 
reposes had not arrested its course. As it 
is completely isolated, it is easy to make 
its circuit, lor it is only attached to the 
ground by its base. 

Within a few paces of the rock a chapel 
has been built, and a garden planted, to 
which they bring the superfluous earth 
firom the garden of the convent. At a 
certain season of the year, a monk and 
some domestics come hither to enjoy the 
pleasures of country life, 

Approojch to Cairo, — As we were elevated 
about thirty feet above the river, our hori- 
zon was now more extensive ; we saw op- 
posite us the isle of Rondafa, the base of 
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the maniiment where the Nttometer la 
kept, an instniment designed to measure 
the height of the inundations of the Nile : 
lines traced on it indicate the years when 
the rise of the river, attaininff an nnnsnal 
elevation, bronght seasons of memorable 
fertility. Here annually the sheiks of the 
mosques, by publishing the height of the 
waters, give the exact measure of public 
rejoicings, or as Mussulman fatalists an- 
nounce, approaching sterility, and the fa- 
mine to wnich the insufficient rise of the 
river condemns those who dwell on its 
banks. On our right were the pyramids 
of Ghizeh, which we beheld from their 
summits to their base, as well as the hil- 
lock formed by the great Sphinx, which 
has sentineled these edifices for three 
thousand years, and turns to the tomb of 
the Pharaohs its face, mutilated by the 
soldiers of Cambyses. Finally, within view 
on our left, was the battle-neld of Helio- 
polls, rendered illustrious by Kleber ; its 
munense solitude, extending beyond the 
range of vision, is enlivened only by a 
single sycamore, which exhibits its verdant 
foliage in the midst of the burning sands 
of the desert. Our guides made us remark 
this tree ; for an Arabic tradition declares 
that under its branches the Virgin Mary 
reposed as she fled from the wrath of 
Herod. ^^ Joseph,'' says St. Matthew, 
'* took the young child and its mother and 
fled into Egypt." According to the Ma- 
hommedans uiemselves, it was in conse- 
quence of the shelter afforded to the 
mother of Christ, that this tree has been 
blessed with miraculous longevity and 
eternal verdure. 

Summary Punishment, — The circum- 
stance which most attracted our notice, in 
our first excursion, was the number of ears 
and noses wanting to the faces of those we 
met, which gave a very fantastic appear- 
ance to the fine fellows mutilated m this 
strange fashion. I asked Mohammed (the 
servant,) for an explanation of this singu- 
lar phenomenon ; be replied, that these 
honoxurable invalids were specimens of the 
administration of justice by the correc- 
tional tribunal of Cairo. This required 
some frtrther elucidation, which M'Moara, 
always talkative and officious, gave us on 
tlie instant. 

At Cairo, a primitive country, which has 
not yet had time to reach our state of civi- 
lization, there is not an army of police to 
watch tJie army of robbers ; besides, the 
most minute researches, and the most 
carefrd vigUance, would be easily deceived 
— the person suspected clears the walls of 
Cairo, and is in the Desert. Now, justice 
has l^e same dread of sand that it has of 
water; every ocean terrifies the stem 
dame ; it was necessary to remedy this in- 



eonvenienoe. The Cadis, whom the hon- 
ness chiefly concerned, cast about, and at 
length hit upon an ingenious mode of dis- 
tinguishing thieves frova. honest people. 

When a robbery has been committed, 
and the robber taken, which does some- 
times happen, the Cadi summons the ac- 
cused, hears the charge, and, when the 
criminal is convicted, which is soon done, 
he takes the robber's ear in one hand and 
a razor In the other ; he adroitly passes tiie 
instrument between his hand ana the head 
of the convict ; long practice has rendered 
the operation so familiar, that the piece 
remains in the Cadi's hand, and the con- 
vict walks gS minus an ear. 

Every one must see that sndi an operar 
tion simplifies the business of police. If 
the thiet be taken for a second erime, there 
is no denying the record of previoiiifl con- 
viction, imless the ear has grown again, 
which rarely happens ; the second ear is 
then cut off, by virtue of that axiom of 
jurisprudence ^ iton his in idem" (not twice 
to the same). If the robber is incorrigible, 
and falls a third time into the same fault, 
the Cadi takes him by the middle of the 
face and cuts off his nose, as he had cut 
off his ears. The citizens of Cairo have 
then fair warning to keep out of the way 
of people whose heads want such accesso- 
ries, for the proprietors have such a ridi- 
culous sorrow for their loss, that they 
search for the ears and noses in the 
pockets of every one they meet. Should 
you, when at Cairo, find a hand in your 
pocket, your best plan is to draw your 
dagger, give a smart cut, and walk off 
Should tiiere be rings on the fingers, so 
much the better for you ; yon may nmke 
yourself easy, the proprietor will never 
come to claim them. 

jBozoarf.— We visited several bazaars in 
succession ; each bazaar is usually appro- 
priated to one class of merchandise, as 
each merchant is to one kind of trade, and 
each slave to one kind of service. We 
began with the provision-bazaar ; the first 
and principal article was rice, a commodity 
easy of transport, and the principal sup- 
port of the population ; next apricot^paste, 
rolled out like a carpet, each piece oeing 
iirom twenty-five to thirty feet long, and 
tluree or four feet wide ; it is sold by the 
yard, a circumstance tending to derange 
our notions of oriental sweetaneats ; then 
choice dates, then dates too ripe, and dates 
too green, piled together and heaped in 
cubes which weigh from, a hundrea to a 
bunded and fi% pounds each. Dates 
are, next to rice, the chief support of the 
popxdation ; only that one is considered as 
the dinner, and the other as the dessert ; 
the delicacy, however, sells at a very low 
price. The cloth-basaars ace very rich ; 
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they oontaiii vast qnantitleB of Indian 
shawls, their price being abont half what 
they woidd cost in France. The military- 
bazaar is snmptnons ; the weapons of po- 
lished steel are magnificent, but scarce and 
dear. Sabres and daggers are rarely sold 
mounted; you mnst first bny the blade, 
then have a handle fixed on by the 
armonrer, a sheath supplied by the proper 
maker, ornaments aaded by the silver- 
smith, tassels and belt furnished by the 
laceman, and, finally, it must be taken to 
the assayer to receive the pro^r stamp. 
Some blades bring exorbitant prices ; they 
have been valued at 2,000, 2,800, and 3,000 
fi-ancs (£S0, £1 12, and j^l20 English). In 
order to facilitate trade, the Jews frequent 
the bazaars, offering to change gold or 
silver, or to lend money to known persons, 
who may not have brought out with them 
enough money for the article they wish to 
purchase; they are easily recognised at 
the first glance by their black dresses, the 
sumptuary laws of Cairo forbidding them 
to wear any other colour. To finish the 
day, we went to the women's bazaar. 
The building which contains them is di- 
vided into miserable square courts, with 
cages fixed against the walls. A partition 
divides each court into two, the first divi- 
sion has Uie best apartments, designed for 
slaves of high price. We found in these 
courts, Jewesses, Arabian, Nubian, and a 
few Grecian girls. One of them was a 
oung girl of ravishing grace and beauty : 
inquired her price, and learned that it 
wa« 300 firancs (^12). All these slaves 
have generally a joyous appearance ; for 
badly fed by their owners, iJeaten for the 
least fault, or rather sUghtest caprice of 
their master, no condition can be worse 
than that of those who remain in the 
bazaar, and therefore they employ every 
art to attract purchasers. 

There are magnificent fountains round 
each bazaar; mev are beautiful, and 
almost always isolated monuments, and 
their openings are covered with bronze 
gratings. At each opening a copper bowl 
is suspended by a chain ; passengers put 
their hands through the grating, take the 
water, drink, and leave the bowl sus- 
pended for the next passenger. There are 
eternally twelve or thirteen Arabs seated 
at each fountain ; they go round the mo- 
nument with the sun, so that they have 
always the enjoyment of the most precious 
things in this climate, water and shade. 

Hatching Chickens. — Every body knows, 
that instead of hens, which with the best 
inclinations and greatest devotedness, can- 
not sit on more than fifteen eggs at a time, 
the Egyptians employ two immense ovens 
heated by steam, in which they hatch 
myxiads of chickens at a time. This inter- 
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esting instftution is conducted by a di- 
rector, who not only does business for 
himself, but undertakes the incubation of 
all the eggs brought him, for a trifling 
retribution. The dormitory of his oval 
pupils is a long gallery, in which may be 
seen, at each side, a series of cells ranged 
in two stories, communicating with each 
other by small openings in the centre, 
through which warmth is conveyed from a 
stove always heated to a calculated degree. 
The doors of these cells open on the gal- 
lery, they remain closed for ten or twelve 
days, and are then opened for a longer 
time every day until tne twentieth, when 
the incubation is complete. 

We arrived just as the contents of an 
oven were about to be hatched, and we 
were present at the first appearance of the 
chickens. The operation is simple; the 
attendants break the eggs as if they were 
going to make an omelette ; they shell the 
chickens like beans, and throw them one 
on top of the other into the oven,* where 
they have been heated into life, with no 
more precaution than if they were so many 
paving stones. The first act of existence 
perpetrated by this brood, is to squall the 
best way they can : the second is to look 
for food; ttds, however, is an unlucky 
ambition, for the proprietor of the esta^ 
blishment is only bound to hatch, but not 
to feed them. Yet they will live in this 
way three or four days, no doubt upon the 
heat At the end of this time, if not 
claimed by the proprietors, they belong to 
the hatcher, who sends them to market, 
and sells them without any further attempt 
at fattening. 

Coffee^rinking, — At first, we had soma 
difficulty to accustom ourselves to the 
coflee, which is prepared very differently 
in the East from what it is in Europe. 
The grains are slightly roasted, and then 
bruised with a pestle; boiling water is 

Soured over the crushed grain, and the 
ecoction is used as hot as it can be swal- 
lowed. I had at first the weakness to de- 
sire some sweetening, and I called for the 
necessary ingredients. The waiter brought 
me a little moist sugar in the palm of his 
hand, and when I asked for a spoon to 
stir it, he picked up a piece of wood firom 
the ground and presented it to me with 
great politeness. As it is one of my prin- 
ciples never to humiliate any person, I 
held out my cup in spite of the disgust 
caused by the sugar-bowl, and scraped my 
bit of wood with my penknife, so that I 

?uite succeeded in spoiling my beverage, 
asked for a second supply, which I swal- 
lowed in all its oriental purity ; I found 
that it possessed a wondrous aroma and 
exqmsite taste. A person maj drink from 
twenty-five to thirty cups of^ cofiee in a 
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day; it acts as a tonic, while the pipe 
serves as an amnsement ; so that when- 
ever yon pay a visit, coffee and tohacco 
are offered ; the coffee restores the vigonr 
of which yon have been deprived by the 
heat, the pipe supplies the place of con- 
versation. 



LADT BLESSINOTON 8 DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 
{Concluded from page 205.) 

A generons mind identifies itself with all 
around; bnt a selfish one identifies all 
things with self. 

Pleasures are like those mountains which 
charm us when beheld from a distance ; 
but lose all the beauty of their deceitful 
hue when approached near. 

Gratitude is a prospective, rather than a 
retrospective virtue. 

Prejudices are the chains forged by igno- 
rance to keep men apart. 

It was said of that his conversation 

was a tissue of bon mots, " Yes," said ^ 

^^but remember it has nothing but bon 
mots ; and though a few spangles may 
ornament a dress, a garment wholly co- 
vered with them is fatiguing to the eye." 

Wit is the lightning of the mind, reason 
the sunshine, and reflection the moonlight; 
for as the bright orb of the night owes its 
lustre to the sun, so does reflection owe its 
existence to reason. 

We have a reading, a talking, and a 
writing public. fVhen shall we have a 
thinking f 

Civilusation begets vices, bnt the want of 
it occasions crimes. 

Mediocrity is only offensive when ac- 
companied by pretension ; because it then 
wounds our vanity, by implying that it 
thought itself capable of deceiving us. 

To sleep by night and dream by day is 
the balm of misfortune. 

To be listened to with attention, and to 
acquire the reputation of a good talker, 
never speak of yourself, but always in 
implied praise of those von address, 
or in pungent satire of uieir contem- 
poraries. 

Poor, — A term of reproach in England, 
and of pity in most other counMes. 

Those who have been the idols of the 
populace, generally end by becoming its 
victims; for the multitude resemble chil- 
dren who buUd castles of cards, only for 
the pleasure of destroying them with a 
breath. 

Metaphysics, a science, the study of 
which nroves that to be incomprehen- 
sible wnich was before only suspected of 
being so. 

As bees can breed no poison, though they 
suck the deadliest juices, so the noble mind, 
though forced to drain the cup of misery. 



can yield but generous thoughts and noble 
deeds. 

If we could bring ourselves to consider 
self but as a subordinate atom in the great 
mass that forms the world, we should per- 
haps bear our troubles with more equani- 
mity: but such is our vanity, that each 
considers himself the centre of a little 
world of his own. 

There are certain hearts in which the 
germ of melancholv is implanted even in 
their earliest youth, and maturity only 
strengthens it. On such persons the in- 
evitable ills of life fall with a weight that, 
if it crush them not wholly, leaves them 
eternally bruised in spirit. 

AritfunetiC'^A science diflerently stu- 
died by fathers and sons : the first gene- 
rally confining themselves to addition, and 
the second to subtraction. 

There are some qualities in our natures 
rendered noxious or innoxious by their en- 
counter with others,— just as various medi- 
cines lose or receive power by an inter- 
mixture. 

Politeness may prevent the want of wit 
and talents from being observed ; but wit 
and talents cannot prevent the discovery 
of the want of politeness. 

Give me a ftiend, within whose well-poised mind 
Experience holds her seat. But let my bride 
Be innocent as flowers that firagrance shed, 
Yet luiow not they are sweet. 

The Future, — A consolation for those 
who have no other. 

Few people look on any object as it 
really is ; but regard it through some fan- 
tastic prism presented by their own preju- 
dices, which mvest it with a false colour. 

Time is a stream in which there is no 
mooring the barks of life, because there is 
no casting anchor in it. 

In seeking happiness we overlook con- 
tent, which is always attainable, while 
happiness, though sometimes in view, is 
never within reach. 

Pride prevents not the commission of 
unworthy actions, though it forbids the 
avowal of them. 

People are seldom tired of the world 
until tne world is tired of them. 

While we value the praise of our friends, 
we should not despise the censures of our 
enemies ; as, from the malice of the latter, 
we frequently learn our faults, which the 
partiality of the former led fhem to ove^ 

Happiness resembles the bird of para- 
dise, which is said never to be seen bat at 
a distance. 

Politics, a science, which no one believes 
those who differ with him to understand. 

AU desire, but few are willing to pay the 
price of, the good opinion of the world. 
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NICHOLAS NICKLEBT, NO. XVI. 

[The Rketchy story proceeds in its three 
sections — ^the Nicklebys, — ^the black-legs, 
— and the griping miser ; and the Number 
before ns is brimnil of love, madness, and 
mnrder. The incidents are attractive, their 
broad hnmonr, and some of the common- 
places of life, being set down with that close 
identity which has secm*ed for the sketches 
of Boz snch extensive popularity. ^* Diffi- 
die est proprie communia dicere^** says the 
pleasant old Latin poet ; and there are few 
merits which the world in onr day so readily 
recogTiise, and so liberally encourage, as 
excellence in this art of portraying the 
little scenes and minor incidents, or by- 
play, of every-day life. The tmth is, the 
mnltitade had rather be reminded than 
informed ; though novelty be pleasing in 
its way, there is a pleasure in the recog- 
nition of certain pomts of human charac- 
ter, to which few are insensible. Unex- 
pected associations, we know, are the great 
source of laughter : hence Mrs. Nickleby, 
with her truly feminine blunders, though 
sometimes tiresome to the few, amuse l£e 
many ; ^^ she is so natural," say the lat- 
ter—*' so like some one we have seen or 
heard ;" and to hit the humour of the large 
class of readers must surely be the secret 
string of the puppet popularity. Boz is 
well aware of this fact. He is, moreover, 
BXL excellent painter of domestic affections, 
of those brief phases of our brief life which 
are enacted in every drawing-room, par- 
lour,^ Idtchen, and hall ; whilst he is a 
very master in picturing the fond enjoy- 
ments of hearth and home, which he invests 
with the lights, shadows, and touches of 
reality. The great success of this species 
of writing, in an age characterizea by a 
desire to be informed^ is remarkable : one 
would imagine that the many instead of 
the few would turn aside from these scenes 
of common life and humour, with the 
observations, ''we know all this, and what 
good comes of it ?" The reply, we suspect 
must be, that such homeliness, such 
sketches of Nature when she is not sitting 
for her portrait, seize upon the affection 
and the understanding with double the 
hold of those rhetorical displays which 
make a dead set at the feelings, and not 
unfrequently by pandering to their mis- 
givings. Boz succeeds in catching Nature 
cU home^ in dishabille, or rather not made 
up for abroad, and not knowing that she 
is observed — for Nature, like her loveliest 
representative, beautiftil woman, in such 
seasons, is most to be admired. Again, 
these sketches of familiar occurrences are 
pleasant reliefs to the studied scenes of 
more ambitious life. The Nickleby court- 



ships (and they are thickening as the tale 
approaches finality), may be trifling in 
print, and, at times, almost experiments 
upon the reader's patience ; and especially 
to him who in full-blown vanity forgets 
that one of the ivML-grown characteristics 
of human nature is weakness. We envy 
him not his perceptions, for we more than 
suspect that he is the loser by his own 
errors. G. A. Steevens, we believe, calls 
courtship the bowling-green of life, and in 
the Number before us, Boz certainly shews 
us the game. Yet its vivacity is occa- 
sionally tinged with pathos, as m the fol- 
lowing touching paragraph : — ] 

There is a dread disease which so prepares its 
▼ictim, as it were, for death ; which so reftnes it of 
its grosser aspect, and throws around familiar looks 
unearthly indications of the coming change — a dread 
disease, in which the struggle between soul and 
body is so gradual, quiet, and solemn, and the 
result so sure, that day by day, and grain by grain, 
the mortal part wastes and withers away, so that 
the spirit grows light and sanguine with its lighten- 
ing load and feeling immortality at hand, deems it 
but a new term of mortal Ufe— a disease in which 
death and life are so strangely blended, that death 
takes the glow and hue of life, and life the gaunt 
and grisly form of death— a disease which medicine 
never cured, wealth warded off, or poverty could 
boast exemption ftoxxi — which sometimes moves in 
giant strides, and sometimes at a tardy sluggish 
pace, but, slow or quick, is ever sure and certain. 

[The middle chapter of the Number "in- 
volves a serious catastrophe," being nei- 
ther more nor less than tne death of Lord 
Francis Verisopht, in a duel with Sir Mul- 
berry Hawk, arising out of a dispute at 
Hampton Races, which, by the way, are 
graphically described in the author's best 
manner. Here are a few capital reflections 
on seeing gipsies on the race-course.] 

Even the sun-burnt faces of gipsy children, half 
naked though they be, suggest a drop of comfort. 
It is a pleasant thing to see that the sun has been 
there, to know that the air and light are on them 
every day, to feel that they are children and lead 
children's lives; that if their pillows be damp, it is 
with the dews of Heaven, and not with tears ; that 
the limbs of their girls are free, and that they are 
not crippled by distortions, imposing an unnatural 
and horrible penance upon their sex; that their 
lives are spent from day to day at least among the 
waving trees, and not in the midst of dreadful en- 
gines which make young children old before they 
know what childhood is, and give them the exhaus- 
tion and infirmity of age, without, like age, the 
privilege to die. God send that old nursery tales 
were true, and that gipsies stole such children by 
the score I 

. [The gaming market is well sketched, 
especially the portraits of a proprietor of 
a gambling-booth, and the president of 
a rouge-et-noir table. The scene of the 
gamblers maddened with wine is fear- 
rally drawn; and the preliminaries of the 
duel being arranged, the parties "join 
company in the avenue oi trees which 
leads from Petersham to Ham House." 
Meanwhile, here are whole-lengths of the 
seconds :— ] 

Both utterly heartless, both men upon town, both 
thoroughly initiated in its worst vices, both deeply 
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in debt, both (Ulen ftom lome higher estate, both 
addicted to every depravity for which loeiety can 
find some genteel name and plead its most depraving 
conventionalities as an excuse, they were naturally 
gentlemen of most unblemished honour themselves, 
and of great nicety concemmg the honour of other 
people. 

[The going-out to fight, and the result, 
are terrifically told :— 

What a contrast, when they reached the street, 
to the scene they had Just left I It was ataready day- 
break. For the flaring yellow light within, was 
substituted the dear, bright, glorious morning ; for 
a hot, close atmosphere, tainted with the smell of 
expiring lamps, and reeking with the steams of riot 
and dissipation, the firee, fresh, wholesome air. But 
to the fevered head on which that cool air blew, it 
seemed to come laden with remorse for time mis- 
spent and countless opportunities neglected. With 
throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes wild and 
heavy, thoughts hurried and disordered, he felt as 
though the l]^ht were a reproach, and shrunk invo- 
luntarily from the day as if he were some foul and 
hideous thing. • • • 

So died Lord Frederick Verlsopht, by the hand 
which he had loaded with gifts and clasped a thou- 
sand times ; by the act of him but for whom and 
others like him he might have lived a happy man, 
and died with children's faces round his bed. 

The sun came proudly up in all his majesty, the 
noble river ran its winding course, the leaves qui- 
vered and rustled in the air, the birds poured their 
cheerful songs from every tree, the short-lived but- 
terfly fluttered its little wings ; all the light and life 
of day came on, and amidst it all, and pressing down 
the grass whose every blade bore twenty tiny lives, 
lay the dead man, with his stark and rigid face 
turned upwards to the sky. 

[In the third chapter, the abode of Ar- 
thur Gride is thus nunntely detailed : — 

In an old house, dismal, dark and dustv, which 
seemed to have withered, like himself, and to have 
grown yellow and shrivelled in hoarding him from 
the light of day, as he had in hoarding his money, 
lived Arthur Gride. Meagre old chairs and tables 
of spare and bony make, and hard and cold as 
misers* hearts, were rangisd in grim array against 
the gloomy walls ; attenuated presses, grown lank 
and lantern-Jawed in guarding the treasures they 
enclosed, and tottering, as though from constant fear 
and dread of thieves, shrunk up in dark corners, 
whence they cast no shadows on the ground, and 
seemed to hide and cower from observation. A tall 
grim clock upon the stairs, with long lean hands and 
famished face, ticked in cautious whispers, and 
when it struck the time in thin and piping sounds, 
like an (dd man's voice, rattled as if 'twere pinched 
with hunger. 

[The scene of the old miser and his 
honsekeeper, Peg Sliderskew, with his 
resolution to be married in the bottle- 
green suit which he bought cheap at the 
pawnbroker's, with a tarnished shilling in 
the waistcoat pocket — is excellent ; as is 
also the old woman's raillery on her mas- 
ter's ill-assorted nuptials: "she's very 
firugal, and she's very deaf; her living 
costs next to nothing, and it's no use her 
listening at keyholes, for she can't hear."] 

BIRTH OP A GIRAFFE. 

On the 19th ult. a giraffe, at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, Regent's Park, gave birth 



to a male, which died on the 28th ; it is 
supposed, from the parent refusing to nur- 
ture it, and the cow's milk, provided as a 
substitute, not agreeing with it. This in- 
teresting little creature was exhibited four 
days, and attracted many visitors ; no less 
than £75 having been received on the day 
previous to its death. From some notes 
read by Professor Owen to the Zoological 
Society, on June 25, we gather that the 
mother's period of gestation had been, as 
nearly as possible, ascertained to be four- 
teen months, eighteen days, or fifteen 
lunar months. The young animal, when 
bom, was perfectly motioidess, and appa- 
rently deao, or strangulated, its lips and 
nose being tinged with blood; but after 
gentle friction had been used for a short 
time, breathing and motion quickly fol- 
lowed; the mother was in no way de- 
pressed or debilitated. It came into the 
world, like other ruminants, with the eyes 
open, but the hoofs were disproportionately 
large, and very soft and white at their ex- 
panded extremities ; the skin was marked 
as distincUy as in the adult; the horns 
were represented by stiff and long black 
hairs, and the mane was well developed. 
It made many vigorous efforts to stand, 
raising itself on tiie fore knees, and was 
able to support itself on outstretshed legs 
two hours after birth : in ten hours, it had 
gained sufficient strength to walk. It 
sucked with avidity warm cow's milk from 
a bottle, and once or twice uttered low 
gentle grunts, or bleats, like a fawn or 
calf: the mother had not hitherto shewn 
signs of affection or parental care, nor 
were there any symptoms of nourishing 
her ofi&pring; yet, once having pushed 
down the young one when hastily moving 
fit)m it, she stood still, and gazed on the 
prostrate animal with an expression of 
maternal feeling. It is related by the 
keeper of the male giraffes, that whilst one 
looked upon the mother and her young 
one with indifference, the other, the sire, 
shewed great restlessness and impatience 
to approach them, and, when allowed to do 
so, licked and caressed the young stranger. 
The length of the young one, from the 
muzzle to the setting of the tail is 6ft. 
10 in. ; and when standing it could reach 
with the muzsde six feet. 

7%e best J&wcJt.— Lord E^kine always 
directed his tiger to knock at the house 
where he intended to call with a post- 
man's knock ; his lordship observing, that 
he had long observed servants »l^fyj 
more punctiudly answered knocks of that 
kind toan any other. 
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Tj^bum ^w.— TWa ** fktal retreat for 
the nnfortanate brave" was marked by a 
low wooden railing, within which stood the 
triple tree. Opposite the g^lows was an 
open gallery, or scaffolding, like the stand 
at a race-conrse, which, on state occasions, 
was crowded with spectators. Within the 
enclosure were reared sereral lofty gibbets, 
with their ghastly bnrthens. Altogether, 
it was a hideons and revolting sight.— From 
Jack Skeppardy in BerUley't Miscellany, 
[This is a capital commencement of a 
new volume. The editor, by tb.e way, ex- 
cels in snbnrban scenery : his sketches 
have none of the miminy-piminy of the 
Cockaigne school, but abonnd with na- 
tiire> and a nice perception of the pic- 
tnresqne : some ot the bits in the present 
paper are perfection. Washington Irving 
has been added to the roll of contribntors.] 

New Sieamer, — ^A steam-vessel of greater 
ma^^tade and power than either the Bri- 
tish Queen or the Great fVestem^ the 
largest, we believe, that has ever been 
boilt, and, in respect to internal arrange- 
ments, the most elegant and commodions, 
is shortly to be lannched, to ply between 
England and America. This vessel, called 
"The President," and commanded by 
Lieut. Campbell, R. N., is expected to 
make her first voyage for New York on 
the 1st of Augost.— >J@bnM/^ Chronicle. 

Sang firoid, — > At an Irish festivaiy not 
many years since, a fellow cat off his anta- 
gonist's hand, which he lifted np and tossed 
to him, saying coolly : ^^ Arrah ! honey, 
yonVe dropp'd youj glove." 

English Luxury.^^The state and mag- 
nificence of the English coort, (says Bishop 
Goodman,) did especially appear in the 
time of King Henry YIII. : the order and 
allowance of his house was contrived by 
Cardinal Wolsey in as magnificent a man- 
ner as any prince hath in the world ; here 
was no putting to board-wages ; the mean- 
est yeoman had three good dishes of meat ; 
every gentleman's table had five dishes ; 
the clerk comptroller had eight dishes—- 
very substantial meat, more than would 
have served forly or fifty people, and his 
table cost the King, buying the meat at 
the King's price, very near j^ 1,000 per 
annum : the lord chamberlain had six- 
teen dishes ; two joints of meat went for a 
dish. 

Norwood. — ^In this delightfol suburb, The 
South Metropolitan Cemetery, and the 
Beulah Spa, remind one of '^ Death and 
the Doctor." 

A Hint. ^The Princess of Wales, in one 
of her shrewd letters says, "Ify better 
hal/y or my worse, which you choose, has 
been ill I hear, but nothing to make me 
hope or fear." 



The worid is wide enough for all. There 
is nothing new under the sun, ^^ Le beau 
est mon bien, et je reprend ou je retrouve." 
The novelty consists in the fashion, the 
*' calUda junctura" of the workman ; ^ k 
Toeuvre on connait Partisan." [We extract 
this liberal sentiment from the Qtiarterly 
Review^ from its bespeaking the precise 
position which, it is our anxious wish, the 
Literary fFbrld should present to the 
public] 

Pun funebre.'-'^m.e years since, Lord 
Auckland's eldest son, Mr. Eden, was 
missing under calamitous apprehensions, 
when a wag could not resist saying, ^^ Oh ! 
they ought to look for him in J^Un ; he 
must be there." 

Old Physician.-^The iEsculapius of the 
age of James I. was one Butler, "the 
great physician of Cambridge, and the &rst 
Englisnman who applied chemistry to 
the study of medicine with greater suc- 
cess than any of his predecessors. When 
Tresham, (one of the gunpowder traitors,) 
fell very sick in the Tower, Butler, on 
visiting him, gave him a piece of very pure 
gold, to be put into his mouth ; and upon 
the taking out of that gold^ Butler said 
that he was poisoned. Knowing himself to 
be the prince of physicians, Butler would 
be observed accordingly. Compliments 
would prevail nothing with him, entreaties 
but little; surly threatenings would do 
much, and a witty jest do anything. He 
died in 1621, and was buried in St Mary's, 
Cambridge: an expert apothecary was 
subsequently buried by him ; and, Fuller 
observes, * if some eminent physician were 
interred on his other side, I would say that 
Physic lay here in state, with its two pages 
attending it.' " 

The Tench has been called the fish's phy- 
sician, because the slime which is spread 
all over it, like that of the eel, appears to 
have a healing quality for wounaed fishes ; 
and the ravenous pike himself, is said to 
be so sensible of this property in the tench, 
that he will not feed upon him. — Ho/land's 
Angler's ManucU. 

Snuff-taking in South Africa, — One half 
of the powder having been transferred to 
the paun of the hand, by means of a small 
ivory spoon, which is usually hung round 
the neck, the recipient leisurelv seats him- 
self under a convenient bush, drawing 
every grain into his nostrils at once, with 
an eagerness which is followed by a co- 
pious flood of tears. 

Fashionable Novels. — Sir Henry Halford 
attributes to green tea, which injures the 
pineal gland, and to water parties, which 
weaken the digestive organs, the wishy- 
washiness of West-end literature.— Quar- 
terly Review. 
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A Georgian Pn'wce.— Nothing could be 
more primitive than the architectore of hbi 
honse : the principal room was scarcely 
twelve feet square, and furnished only with 
a bench and table ; the walls were made 
of trunks of trees, cemented with mortar, 
and were scarcely proof against the rain, 
which fell in torrents. Though in name 
a prince, the occupier was scarcely above 
the labouring class in station or intelli- 
gence : he was the owner of a vineyard, 
by the produce of which he lived, and in 
which ne himself worked, together with 
his servants.-^/Fi/(6raAam** Travels, 

Funerals in Ireland, — A few years since, 
there were howlers by profession, and of 
different degrees of excellence, as there 
are in opera singers. A woman named 
Sheela, was a Catalan! in the science, and 
people said *' Have you bespoken Sheela ? 
Och, she howls iligantly ! Ah ! God bless 
you, do get Sheela, or it will not be worth 
going to." 

To a Lady^s Parasol, By Sidney Smith, 
Detested shade 1 thou that dost oft beguile 
My watchful eyes of many a winning smile ; 
Why dost thou spread thv silken arch above 
Her dazzling face, and dim the light of love ? 
Why hide the wandering sunbeams firom her eyes ? 
No gem so bright the wandering sunbeam spies. 
Why stop the breezes ftvm their fleeting bliss ? 
No lips so sweet the fleeting breezes kiss. 
'Twere something worth, if thy soft gloom could stay 
The gazing soul, and cloud the inward day — 
Could veil that form that thrills my inward breast, 
And gi?e me days of ease, and nights of rest. 

Louis XIF, and Conde, — Louis, when he 
heard of the arrival of Cond6 at Versailles, 
after his last victory, paid him the high 
honour of coming to the top of the princi- 
pal staircase to meet him. Cond^, scarcely 
able to mount the steps at all, (for he was 
suffering severely from the gout,) besought 
the monarch to pardon him for making 
him wait. '^Cousin," replied the king 
with a smile, *^when one is so loaded 
with laurels, it is, of course, difficult to 
walk." — James. 

Rum, — Calling one morning upon Lord 
Erskine, (when he lived in Bryanstone- 
street,) and waiting to be let in, a troUop- 
ing girl came to it with a tea-cup in her 
hand, covered with a comer of her shawl, 
which a puff of wind lifted and revealed— 
lo and behold, the cup contained about a 
quartern of rum ! Just at that moment, 
tiie ex-chancellor himself opened the door, 
and observing me smile, smiled too. — 
Diary Times Geo, IF, 

Dryden, — Lord Erskine getting into an 
argument respecting the merits of Dryden 
the poet, and waxing earnest, affirmed 
that ^'glorious John" had done nothing 
excellent but the ode of Alexander's feast; 
and that, said he, ^' is a jewel in a sow's 
snout." 



Curious fFateh,~-A few years since, a 
person at Cork possessed a watch which 
nad belonged to Louis XYI. It was only 
the size of a common French watch, but 
was full of mechanism ; and comprised, be- 
sides the ordinary works of a tmie-piece, 
an almanac, a diary of the weather, and 
various oflier singular contrivances. 

Railways, — From a recent parliamentary 
return of all the moneys autnorized to be 
raised under the sanction of the Acta 
whereby railway companies have been in- 
corporated, between tne first of January, 
1826, and that of January, 1839, a period 
of thirteen years, it appears that the 
moneys so authorized to be raised amount 
to the sum of ^57,789,444 ; of which sum, 
j£41,610,8l4 are capital in joint stock, the 
remaining ^16,177,630 being made up of 
the sum which the various companies are 
authorized to raise by loan or mortgage. 

Barbel, — Most of the barbel taken in 
nets are sold by the fishermen to the Jews 
about Whitechapel, who are very fond of 
this fish, and are said to have a mode of 
stewing them, so aa to make an excellent 
dish. — HofianWs Angler* s Manual, 

Maintenance of State, — Shakspeare, (in 
Henry VIII.) by one little trait, marks the 
habit of state, a second nature — Catharine^ 
divorced and dying, at peace with all, for- 
giving all, even Wolsey, forgot all, save 
that she was a queen, and daughter of a 
queen. Her Castilian blood boils at the 
omission of the usual ceremony by the 
messenger ; nor will any excuse appease 
her : " But this fellow let me never see 
again."— Henry VIII., iv. ^. — Quarterly 
Review, 

Lady Oxford, one of the beUes of ISU, 
was named the ^^ Harleian Miscellany;" 
the family name being Harley. 

New Reading, 

" Auri sacra fames."— (Ovid.) 
An uncommonly dear gold fi-ame. 

Lord Byron,^The Princess of Wales, in 
one of her odd letters, writes: "Lord 
Byron was all couleur de rose last evening, 
and very pleasant; he sat beside me at 
supper, and we were very meiry: he is 
quite anoder man when he is wid people 
he like, and who like him, than he i» when 
he is wid oders who do not please him so 
well. I always tell him were are two 
Lord Byrons ; and when I invite him, I 
say, I ask the agreeable Lord, not the dis- 
agreeable one. He takes my plaisanterie 
aU in good part, and I flatter myself I am 
rather a favourite with this great bard." 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
HolyweU Street, Strand. Printed by Whitbhbad 
8c Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communicationf 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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NEW ZEALANDERS. 




'him 

[HiiRALD, OR PEACE-MAKER] 

[We resume, (from page 147,) our notices 
of the important country of Niw Zealand, 
with the above portraits of two remark- 
able natives, copied, by permission, from 
the Messrs. Martin's clever lithographs, 
from drawings by Mr. Earle. The sole 
occupation of the Herald, or Peace-maker, 
is to carry messages between adverse 
chiefs, to prevent hostile meetings, and to 
bring about treaties of peace ; his person 
being held sacred under all circumstances. 
The woman, whose name is Avow, is law- 
fidly married to an English captain, a 
regular trader at the Bay of Islands, and 
is the mother of several beautiful children : 
she is, in every respect, a good and faith- 
fdl wife, and an affectionate mother ; she 
usually wears European clothes, and only 
put on her native clothes, at Mr. Earle 's 
request, to sit fot her portrait; and our 
artist used to consider her beautiful.] 

In general, the New Zealanders are a tall 
race of men, many of the individuals 
belonging to the upper classes being six 
feet high and upwards. They are strong, 
active, and almost uniformly well shaped. 
Their hair is commonly straight, but 
sometimes curly : Crozet says, he saw a 
few of them with red hair. Cook describes 
the females as far from attractive; but 
other observers give a more flattering 

VOL. I. R 



[avow.] 

account of them. Mr. Savage, for example, 
assures us that their features are regular 
and pleasing ; and he seems to have been 
much struck by their '^long black hair, 
and dark, penetrating eyes," as well as 
" their well-formed figure, the interesting 
cast of their countenance, and the sweet 
tone of their voice.'* Major Cruise's 
testimony is almost equally favourable. 

This race of people bears no affinity to 
that of the neighbouring continent of 
Australia, which appears to be identical 
with the Oriental or Papuan negro. The 
New Zealanderis physically so superior to 
the Australian, that he regards mm with 
the same contempt that most Europeans 
do the negro. Mr. Earle remarks : " The 
natives of Australia seem of the lowest 
grade, the last link in the great chain of 
existence which unites man with the mon- 
key. Their limbs are long, thin, and flat, 
with large bony knees and elbows, a pro- 
jecting forehead and pot-belly. The mind, 
too, seems adapted to this mean configura- 
tion; they have neither energy, enter- 
prise, nor industry, and their curiosity can 
scarcely be excited. A few exceptions 
may be met with, but these are their 
general characteristics ; while the natives 
of New Zealand ore "cast in beauty's 
perfect mould." The children are so fine 
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and powerfblly made, that each might 
nerve as a model for an * infant Hercnles ; ' 
nothing can exceed the graceM and ath- 
letic form of the men, or the rounded 
limbs of their yonng women. These 
possess eyes beautiful and eloquent, and a 
profusion of long, silky, curling hair; 
while the intellect of bofli sexes seems of 
a superior order. All appear eager for 
improvement, ftill of energy, and inde- 
fatigably industrious." 

Mr. Nicholas says, in describing a chief- 
tain : " There was an easy dignity in the 
manners of this man, and I could not 
behold, without admiration, the graceful 
elegance of his deportment, and the appro- 

Sriate accordance of his action. Holding 
iie pattoo-pattoo in his hand, he walked 
up and down along the margin of the river 
with a firm and manly step, arrayed in a 
plain mat, which, being tied over his right 
shoulder, descended, with a kind of Roman 
negligence, down to his aAkles, and, to 
the mind of a classical beholder, might 
well represent the toga, whilst his towering 
stature and perfect symmetrv gave even 
more than Roman dignity to the illusion." 
In another place, he says : ^^ Duaterra's two 
sisters were the most remarkable among 
the females ; one of whom was distiur 
guished for her uncommon beauty, and 
the other for the facetious vivacity of her 
manners. The former appeared about 
seventeen, and would have been deemed, 
even in England, where there are so many 
rivals for the palm of beauty, a candidate 
of the strongest pretensions. Her regular 
features, son and prepossessing, displayed 
an engaging delicacy, the effect of which 
was heightened by itte mild lustre of her 
eye ; and her cheek, lightly tinged with 
the roseate hue of health, needed not the 
extraneous embellishment of paint, to 
which some of our finest belles are so fond 
of resorting. In her figure she was slender 
and graceral, whilst Ihe artless simplicity 
of her manners gave additional interest to 
her charms«" 

Lieut. Breton observes : " They are a fine 
race of people, being well formed, athletic, 
and active." He then gives some extra- 
ordinary instances of their activity and 
strength whilst employed as sailors on 
board of English vessels. Mr. Savage 
says, *' The natives are of a very superior 
order, both in point of personal appearance 
and intellectual endowments. The men 
are usually from five feet eight inches to 
six feet in height, well-proportioned, and 
exhibit evident marks of great strength. 
The colour of the natives, taken as a 
mean, resembles that of an European 
l^ipsy ; but there is considerable difference 
m the shades, varying between a dark 
chestnut and the light agreeable tinge of 
an English brunette." 



But it is needless to accumulate evi- 
dence, the only value of which is to prove 
that you have a race of aborigines calcu- 
lated, by intermarriage with Europeans, 
to form the basis of a great nation : there 
is not, as there is in the United States 
between the American and the negro, any 
physical repugnance to the complete amal- 
gamation of all classes of settlers, should 
a colony be founded there, with the native 
population, as fiwt as they become ci\'i- 
iized ; for which they manifest an extra- 
ordinary aptitude and desire. One point 
in their character is very satisfactory, — an 
invincible dislike to ardent spirits, and a 
general habit of temperance and sobriety. 
Captain Cook bears testimony to their 
modesty, by which he says, they are dis- 
tinguished from all oUier inhabitants of 
the South Seas. They are as ardent in 
friendship and love as they are cruel in 
their jealousy, hatred, and revenge. There 
is a natural politeness and grandeur in 
their deportment ; a yearning after poetry, 
music, and the fine arts ; a wit and elo- 
quence that remind us, in reading all the 
accounts of them, and in conversing with 
those who have resided among them, of 
the Greeks of Homer. Their language is 
rich and sonorous, abounding in meta- 
physical distinctions ; and they uphold its 
purity most tenaciously, aluiough they 
nad no knowledge of writing until the 
missionaries reduced their dialect to a 
grammatical form. It is radically the same 
with that of Tahiti, and of the kindred 
nations. They have an abundance of 
poetry, of a lyrical kind, of which may be 
seen many specimens, in a metre which 
seems regulated by a regard to quantity, 
as in Greek and Latin. They are pas- 
sionately fond of music. Mr. Nicholas 
speaks of a '' plaintive and melodious air, 
which seemed not unlike some of our 
sacred music, in many of its turns," as it 
fotcibly reminded him of the chanting in 
our cathedrals. 

They excel in carving, of which their 
war canoes, carrying 100 men, are spe- 
cimens ; they display their natural talents 
also in their pursuit of astronomy. Mr. 
Nicholas assures us that "the^ remain 
awake during the greater part of'^the night 
in the summer season, watching the mo- 
tions of the heavens, and making inquiries 
concerning the time when such and such a 
star will appear. They have given names 
to each of them, and divided them into 
constellations; and have, likewise, con- 
nected with them 9ome curious traditions, 
which they hold in superstitious venera-. 
tion. If the star they look for does not 
appear at the time it is expected to be 
seen, they become extremely solicitous 
about the cause of its absence, and imme* 
diately relate the traditions which they 
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have received from the priests concerning 
it.'' Baron Hngel, a distinguished bota- 
nist, who visited the island, affirms, as do 
the missionaries, that there is not, in the 
northern island at least, a single tree, 
vegetable, or even weed, a fish or a bird, 
for which the natives have not a name ; 
and that those names are universally 
known. Baron Hugel was at first incre- 
dnlons about this : he thought that, with a 
ready wit, they invented names ; but on 
questioning oUier individuals in distant 
places, he found them always to agree. 

The strength of their understanding is 
shown in nothing more than in their total 
freedom from idolatry, Mr. Yate, the 
Church missionary, bears the most decisive 
testimony to this, and assures us that they 
have many just and admirable notions of 
God, quite conformable to the Scriptures. 
They call him Atua, and believe that he is 
t^ spirit infinite and eternal, who governs 
the world by his providence. They believe 
in the existence of the soul, and in its 
immortality ; and, upon the whole, there 
has never been found a people who, 
whether from traditions or by force of 
reasoning, have made a nearer approach 
to the Christian religion. They have in- 
teresting traditions concerning the Creation 
and the Deluge : for example, they say 
that the first woman was formed of one of 
the ribs of a man, and they call her name 
Heevee ; an extraordinarv coincidence. 
They . also say that the first man was 
created by three gods, of whom Toopoonah, 
or the grandfather, was the greatest. They 
have many traditions about the Flood, and 
the escape of one family only, in a canoe. 
The dove, likewise, is represented by them 
as instrumental in raismg New Zealand 
fi-om the bottom of the sea. What is very 
singular, they baptize their children on the 
eighti^ day, when they name them. This 
is done by the priest, who, as they have no 
idolatry, is more of a teacher than a priest. 
They believe also in the existence of the 
devil, whom they call Wiro, and to whom 
they give, as Mr. Yate informs us, the 
same attributes, as are assigned in the 
Scriptures to the enemy of mankind. 

With this foundation to begin upon, it 
is not wonderful that the missionaries 
have met with great success. The recent 
publications of the Church Missionary 
Society, attested by many respectable eye- 
witnesses, have satisfied us that the mis- 
sionaries have accomplished a great revo- 
lution in New Zealand, and have prepared 
the way for. an enlightened Christian 
colony that would protect them, sym- 
pathise witii them, and co-operate witk 
them in their labours. These indefatigable 
men have established many Christian 
churches, have taught their converts agri- 



culture and the mechanical arts, and have 
organized schools for both sexes, in which 
several thousands have been taught to 
read, and have acquired the elements of 
European knowledge. Already they have 
shewn their capacity for improvement, 
not only in examining and adopting a 
new religion, but likewise in carrying their 
freedom of inquiry so far as occasionally 
to dispute the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures given by the missionaries, who seem 
alarmed at the progress of a species of 
nonconformity. We mention these things, 
not with a view to theological inquiry, but 
in order to prove the capacity of the New 
Zealanders, as well as their desire for 
improvement. Their eagerness to be 
taught anything and everything, is attested 
by every writer, and by all tiie voyagers 
who have held intercourse with them. 
Many of them visit Sydney, and even 
London, in the South Sea whalers. Dr. 
Lang assures us, that the best helmsman, 
on board a vessel by which he once re- 
turned to England, was Toki, a New 
Zealander. "Nothing," adds Dr. Lang, 
'* could divert his attention from the com- 
pass, or the sails, or the sea ; and when- 
ever I saw him at the helm, and especially 
in tempestuous weather at night, I could 
not help regarding it as a most interesting 
and most hopeM circumstance in the 
history of man, that a British vessel of 
400 tons, containing a valuable cargo and 
many souls of Europeans, should be steered 
across the boimdless Pacific, in the midst 
of storm and darkness, by a poor New 
Zealander, whose fathers had, from time 
immemorial, been eaters of men," 

" The New Zealanders," says Mr. Yate, 
'^ are by no means suspicious of foreigners. 
It is true they dislike the French, and have 
done so ever since the destruction of 
Captain Marion, in the Bay of Islands ; but 
the English and Americans, notwithstand- 
ing the many injuries they have inflicted 
on the natives, are always cordially wel- 
comed, and in most instances sought after 
and encoura ged. I have known a tiiousand 
Europeans and Americans in the Bay of 
Islands at one time ; it was the case in 
March, 1834," (the same fact has been 
stated already, on the authority of another 
eye-witness, Augustus Earle), *'yet no 
jealousy was expressed by the natives 
that, firom their numbers, they intended to 
take possession of their island, or that 
they wished to do so. I believe a severe 
struggle would ensue before they would 
allow any force to take possession of their 
soil, or of any portion of it, without what 
they deemed an equivalent," 

Large purchases of land have been made 
by the missionaries, at various times, and 
have been held sacred by the natives. The 
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price appears to have been a few axes, or 
other implements of indnstry, articles of 
dress, &c. Mr. Cruise describes a chieftain 
as offering to sell a large and fertile island 
for a single hatchet. Mr. Nicholas informs 
us that he was present when the hereditary 
chieftain of Motooroa, a large and fertile 
island, offered to sell it for two mnskets. 
It is qnite certain that they are willing to 
^spose of their land, nncnltivated and 
unenclosed land, at a price which, to ns, 
would be nominal. At the same time, we 
must always religiously, that is justly and 
generously, respect the primary^ and in- 
alienable right of the aborigines to a 
subsistence out of the soil on which they 
were bom. No plan of colonization ought 
to be encouraged, or even tolerated, that 
does not begin with the principle of up- 
holding the rights and improving the 
condition of the aborigines. 

We have only to say further, that all 
the labour in these islands, is undoubtedly 
at the command of those Europeans who 
should establish in them just laws and 
government, and be willing to treat the 
natives with liberality. The missionaries 
have demonstrated this ; they have shewn 
that the natives have an inherent euriosiiy 
and industry, which lead them to work 
under Europeans voluntarily for their own 
amusement and improvement. To prove 
Iheir great thirst for knowledge, we might 
quote the accounts of their thronging 
round the missionary mechanics with 
expressions of amazement and delight, 
when they saw the wonder of the anvil, 
and the forge, the saw, the lever, and the 
axe,— and thus explained the idolatry 
wiUi which the ancients commemorated 
the authors of those now common, but 
once novels and always admirable, inven- 
' tions. One chieftain burst into tears on 
being introduced to a rope-walk at Sydney, 
and exclaimed, in the bitterness of his 
regret : " New Zealand no good ! " Ano- 
ther worked his passage to England purely 
from a desire to carry back knowledge to 
his countrymen; but the savages in the 
English Thames never once permitted him 
to go ashore. These were not irreclaim- 
able minds, in which such noble senti- 
ments existed. 

At the suggestion of the missionaries^ 
roads have been formed; many substantial 
wooden bridges have been erected over 
broad rivers ; ships of 300 tons burden have 
been built ; and all with the superintend- 
ence of only two or three Englishmen. 
The numerous and extensive buildings of 
four or five missionary settlements have 
been completed ; and the agriculture of 
several extensive farms, as well as the 
operations of several flax-dressing manu- 
factories, rope- walks, and other estab* 



lishments, are now carried on by means of 
the voluntary hired labour of the New 
Zealanders.* 



THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 
A Correspondent has favoured us with 
the following corrections of, and additions 
to, our description of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, pp. 193-196 : — 

Bletchley Station, 48 miles from Idsodon, owUiied. 
Length of Linslade Tunnel, 2S5 yards. 

„ StoweHill do. 48i ^ 

„ Kitsby do. 2,44S „ 

„ BeecKwood do. 292 „ 

This Railway appears to have been pro- 
jected as early as the year 1825. Its entire 
cost will be, say six millions ; of which five 
millions and a half have been already 
authorized by Parliament. 

THE OLD WHIG POET TO HIS OLD 
BUFF WAISTCOAT. 

BT THE LATE CAPTAIN MORRIS.. 

Fa&b WELL, thou poor xag of the muse 1 
In the bag of the clothesman go lie : 

A sixpence thoult fetch from the Jews, 
Which the haid-hearted CteistiaM deny. 

Twenty yean, In adrenity's Bpite, 

I hofre thee meet ptoud^ along : 
Stood JoTiaUy »i(/ to the fight, 

And won the world's ear with my song. 

But, prosperity's humbled thy case i 

Thy friends in taSL banquet I see. 
And the door kindly shut in my £mx, 

Thou'st heeome a foott garmeni to me r— 

Poor rag X thou art welcome no more, 

The days of thy $9r9ie« are ] 
Thy toils and thy glories aie o . 

And thou and thy master are 9aH, 

Bat, though theB*n forget and betrayed, 

'Twill ne'er be llwgotten by me, 
How my old lungs within thee have play'd. 

And my spirits have swelled thee with glee. 

Perhaps they could swell thee no raorey 
For Time's icy hand's on my head ; 

My spirits are weary and sore, 
Aad the impulse of Friendship is dead. 

Then adieu I tho' I cannot but fret 
That my constancy with thee must part,. 

For thou hast not a hole in thee yet. 
Though thro^ thee they have wounded my heart. 

I change thee for sable, more sage, 

To mourn the hard lot I abide ; 
And mark upon greUiimUr$ page 

A blot that hath buried my pride. 
Ah 1 who would believe, in these lands. 

From the Whiga I should sufiex a wrong f 
Had they seen how with hearts and with hands- , 

They followed in frenzy my song.^ 
Who'd have thought, though so eager their cla?rs. 

They'd condemn me thus hardlg to plead f 
Through my prinu I have toil'd for your cause,, 

And you've left me, when aged, in need. 
Could ye not, 'midst the fivours ef ftte. 

Drop a mite -whae all own it is due f 
Could ye not, from the feast of the state. 

Throw a crumb to a servant so true t. 

« BritUh Golonizatioa of New Zealand. 
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' Inyour terambUl itiirad not a Jot-— 

Too proud for rapad^s strife ; 

JLnd sure that all hearts would allot 

A scrap to the elainu of my l^fe, 

But go, faded rag, and while gone 
I'll turn thy hard fitte to my ease ; 

For the hand of kind Heaven hath shewn 
Ail crosses have colours that please. 

Thus a bU$9 ttom thy shame I receive, 
Though my body's met treatment so foul, 

I can suffer, foiget, and forgive. 
And get comfort, more worth for my «omI. 

And when seen on the rag-seller's rope. 
They who know thee '11 say ready enough, 

"There service hangs jflted by hope, 
This once was poor M— rr~is's buC" 

If they let them give virtue her name, 
And yield an example to teach. 

Poor rag, thou hast served in thy »hame 
Better ends than thy honour9 could reach. 

But, though the soul gain by the loss. 
The stomach and pocket still say, 

" Pray what shall we do in this cross ?" 
I answer, ** be pow and be gay." 

Let the muse gather mirth from her wrong, 
Smooth her wing in adoertil^a akower ; 

To new ears and new hearts tune her song. 
And still look for a $mn-*hining hour ! 

While I, a disbanded old Whig, 
Put up my discharge with a smile ; 

Face about— prime and load— take a swig. 
And march off— to the opposite file. 

<7. R. Amg, Ui, 181S. 



GLIMPSES OF ROMAN PALACES. 

PALAZZO ROSPIGLIOSI. 

Among the many palaces which attract 
visitors in Rome, Uiere are few, perhaps, 
containing more objects really worth see- 
ing, in a limited space, than the Palazzo 
Rospigliosi. Drivmg through the court- 
yard, we ascended a flight of steps into a 
beaatiiiilly laid ont guden, bordered by 
orange and lemon-trees, which, at the 
time of onr visit, were laden with frnit. 
In the centre stands a pepper-tree which 
has only been planted fifteen years, and 
has nevertheless attained a considerable 
height, but has only of late begun to bear any 

Cduce ; according to the custode, it was 
nght from America. The part of the 
palace shown to visitors is a hall, flanked 
Dy two lofty apartments, and entirely un- 
connected with the remainder of the build- 
ing : the entrance-hall is indeed a dendi of 
valuable objects; on the ceiling is the 
famous Aurora of Guido, in fresco, in 
excellent preservation, the colours beiuff 
beautiftdly vivid. In the centre of the haU 
is a bronze horse, the work of Bemi, pos- 
sessing great merit; and in two comers 
are a bust of Nero when a youth, and an 
antique figure of Diana in the act of shoot- 
ing. The bow is gone, but the handle still 
remains, and is, indeed, a fine piece of sculp- 
ture. In the apartment on the left of the 
entrance may oe seen the Andromeda of 
Guido ; the Triumph of David, by Dome- 



nichino; and a picture of Our Saviour, by 
Rubens ; and in that on the right, Samp- 
son pulling down the temple, by Ludovico 
Caracci ; and Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
by Domenichino; all first-rate pictures. 
This room also contains a fine bust of 
Scipio Airicanus, found on excavating the 
Baths of Constantine, on the site of which 
this palace stands. It would be difficult to 
find a collection so unique as this, contain- 
ing, as it does, the chef'd'iBuvreM of some 
of the best masters, as well as some truly 
curious remains of ancient sculpture. The 
Palazzo Rospigliosi was built by Cardinal 
Scipio Borghese. 

PALAZZO BOROHE8B. 

This is a splendid building, situated in 
the Piazza Borghese, and contains a su- 
perior gallery of pictures, which is acces- 
sible to strangers, at certain hours of the 
-day. The suite of rooms containing these 
masterpieces of art is extensive, and is ter- 
minated by a garden embellished bv a 
fountain. We w^ enumerate a few of the 
chief pictures as samples of the valu« of 
the general collection ; but the Sibyl, by 
Domenichino, deserves a separate notice. 
This lovely painting, in our opinion, one 
of the finest extant, is in wonderiul preser- 
vation ; the expression of the countenance 
denotes a degree of heavenly inspiration, 
which is in itself inimitable, while the soft 
tone of the colouring and the sweetness of 
the smile are absolutely enchanting. Such, 
at least, is our idea, and if we nad the 
happiness of being a Rothschild, and that 

Sicture was for sale, we would gladly pay 
own a cool ten thousand for such a mas- 
terpiece. Among the other good paintings 
are a head of Raphael, by himself; the 
Visitation, by Rubens ; Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love, by Titian ; the Prodigal Son, 
by Guercino ; and the Saviour on the Cross, 
by Vandyck. One of the apartments also 
contains several pictures executed on lapis 
lazuli, as well as a magnificent mosaic 
table ; and another, called the Glass 
Chamber, is walled with mirrors, on which 
flowers are painted. As a large collection 
of ancient and modem art, lew galleries 
Id Rome can vie with that of the Palazzo 
Borghese. 

PALAZZO FALCONIERI. 

This palace, the residence of Cardinal 
Fesch, looks out on the Tiber, and enjoys 
a beautiful view of the surrounding hills: 
The gallery of paintings is valuaue and 
unique ; and the whole of it, with the ex-* 
ception of the pictures of the French 
school, is shewn to strangers. The best 
worth notice of the Italian school are, the 
Assumption, by Guido ; S. Carlo Borromeo^ 
by Domenichino ; a landsca3>e, by Salvator 
Rosa ; and two children, by Corregio. But 
the Flemish pictures are the gems of this 
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collection, comprisiiig vahiable specimens 
of the first artists of that country. Among 
them may be found a Battle Scene, by 
Wouvermanns ; landscapes, byCnyp and 
Paid Potter; the Saviour in Prison, by 
Teniers ; the Inside of a Cottage, by ditto ; 
the Ascension, by V andyck ; and an Ecce 
■Homo, by Rembrandt. In one of the 
apartments is a bust of Madame Mere, 
ti£e Cardinal's sister. It is very agreeable 
for English visiters, who in their own 
country have little or no opoortunity of 
seeing good pictures, to be able with such 
facili^ to obtain admittance to these 
splendid collections, containing the best 
works of masters of almost every age. 
It is necessary to obtain an order from the 
Cardinal's secretary, previous to viewing 
his gallery of pictures; but it is a mere 
affair of form, and on the stranger's card 
of address being sent, permission is in- 
stantly given. Motley. 



SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 

CONCLUSIVE. 

Taking out the tumblers and trifle- 
dishes for an evening party, from their 
quiet shelves in the china-closet, is very 
troublesome; but we are sure it must be 
ten times worse putting them away again, 
especially when all the fan is over. And 
yet people generally contrive, somehow 
-or another, to get their house into toler- 
ably good order by the middle of the next 
day ; at least, as far as the drawing-room 
and visible apartments are concerned. 
What state the kitchen is in, we do not 
know, because visiters who make morn- 
ing calls are not generally ushered into 
it ; but we can imagine that it must be 
a fearful scene of confusion and dirty 
plates. 

Reader, we will suppose you are fond 
of evening parties, and make a point of 
going to all you are invited to. If our 
supposition be true, we will inform you 
how you conduct yourself when the party 
is over, presxuning you are of our own 
sex. You have paid your respects to the 
mistress of the house, (who is beginning to 
think her visiters have danced enough, 
and to wish they would all ffo,) and you 
come down into the hall wr your hat, 
which, if it was new, or at all respect- 
able in appearance, you will esteem your- 
self lucky in afain possessing ; because 
the guests who have departed before you 
are so liable to make mistakes amongst 
the multiplicity of hats and mackintosh 
capes before them. It is a fine evening, 
and you think you will walk home at a 
saving of two shillings coach-hire. If you 
•re quite collected and cool about the 



brain, you will doubtless bend your steps 
towards your dwelling steadily enougn; 
but if you are at all excited with the 
blanc-m anger and lobster-salad you have 
eaten at supper, you will skip along the 
trottoir as far as me comer of the street, 
wondering what a little noise your pumps 
make on 3ie pavement ; and then, getting 
rather out oi breath, settle down into a 
walk, first trying to step on all the divi- 
sions of the pavement flags, and then 
endeavouring to miss them all, with a 
laudable perseverance, to place your foot 
on the iron top of ever^ coal-cellar you 
may chance to pass. It you meet a po- 
liceman, you will probably beg to know, 
in the politest manner possible, how his 
inspector is ; and if the night cabs with 
no doors and seats hail you, yon will 
refuse, saying you are in a hurry. When 
you arrive at home, your first act will be 
to take a long draught out of the water- 
bottle on your wash-hand-stand; and 
having thus refreshed yourself, you will 
undress, carelessly throwing your clothes 
in wild confiision about the room, and 
jump into bed. You will not, however, 
go to sleep directly, for you feel too hot 
and excited; and every time you close 
your eyes you will imagine that many 
miniature railroads are passing througn 
the tunnels of your brain. Then come 
the mingled and visionary retrospections 
of the pAity — the chandeUers, the ^^ tum^ 
ium^ tumtity turn" oHhefincUe of Les Echos, 
and the indistinct visions of the people 
moving about ; and, though last, not least, 
the shadowy form and imaginary voice of 
the young lady in the check muslin, that 
you dan(^ with three times running after 
supper. 

There is an exquisitely touching little 
French ballad called La FoUcy that we 
remember to have once heard, which de- 
scribes the feelings of a young girl going 
mad with love for some false one she had 
met at a ball, and endeavouring to recall 
the circumstances connected with the air 
of a waltz she is listlessly humming : she, 
at length, remembers it was to that same 
air she was dancing with him ; and it fur- 
Uiermore appears, that during the waltz 
something more than words, and yet not 
blows, passed between them. With the 
madness we have nothing to do, for we 
think it would take a great deal to drive 
us mad for love ; but, with regard to the 
recollections aroused by the air, we know 
that many old scenes of former amuse- 
ments are conjured up by the sound of 
the music we then heard ; and we will be 
bound, that if all the associations con- 
nected with Strauss' Waltzes were col- 
lected and published, they would form a 
most interesting volume. 
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How peculiarly disagreeable ia tlie next 
morning ; when yon first thoronehly aronse 
yonrself, after being called tour times, 
feverish and tired, with the pleasant 
thought, that all yonr every-day attire is 
qnietly reposing in yonr drawers, and no- 
uiing but yonr dress-costnme lying abont 
the room. Everything looks provokingly 
annoying : thete are the two or three 
foded flowers, or rather stalks, in yonr 
coat, which looked so blooming last night; 
the dirty kid gloves, with all the fingers 
split into ribbons ; the empty caraft, that 
yon have drained dnring the night, and 
consequently, hindered yonr dental toilette ; 
and yonr delicate shirt^coUar delightfully 
stained with yonr satin stock. We wonld 
not ask a favonr of von then for the world 
— ^more especially it yon have an engage- 
ment in the city at half-past ten, and live 
ont of line of the omnibuses. 

Your discomfort the next day always 
bears an inverse proportion to yonr enjoy- 
ment the night before* If you had " one 
of the most pleasant evenings yon ever 
recollect," depend upon it you will feel 
peculiarly ** seedy" the next day ; but if 
the party was duU, or slow, or shady, or 
whatever other epithets you like to apply, 
yon will get up ttie next day nearly as if 
nothing had occurred. And, after all, a 
great deal of your pleamre at a party 
depends upon whether it be your own set 
or not. Not that we always like meeting 
the same faces over and over again ; but 
a slight intimacy with Hie manners and 
dispositions of those you come in contact 
with in society, will enable you to enjoy 
yourself much more. Still, we are not 
writing an essay, and so we will stop. If 
yon have thought our small opinions worth 
reading, we wul follow up the great secret 
of being thought well of m life, and retire 
when we have made a good impression. 
Allow us to add, in the words of the 
" widl-flowers" to the mistress of the 
house when they leave: ^^ We are much 
obliged to you for your attention this 
evening." Albert. 

CHARIOT RACES IN THE OLYM- 
PIAN HIPPODROME. 
In the Soorting Review has lately been 
commenced by the distinguished Editor, 
^^ Craven," a series of papers entitled 
" The History of the Turf: its origin, pro- 
gress, and present condition." The second 
of these tasteful contributions is devoted 
to ^^ the Olympic Games," a festival of an- 
tiquity so remote as to have defied all 
attempts to ascertain its origin. The 
author commences with the great ceremo- 
nial from its restoration by Iphitns, abont 
800 B. c. ; or rather, with uie revival of the 
chariot-race a century later. After advert- 



ing to the scarcity of horses in Greece long 
subsequent to the restoration of the great 
Olympic festival, the writer adds : — 

'* Greece needed horses ; it was therefore 
essential to adopt and promote some 
scheme that might give an unpuLse to the 
production of them. To this end no efibrts 
were spared to invest the chariot-races, 
upon their institution, or revival in the 
great national Festival at Elis, with un- 
usual pomp and circumstance. They at 
once assumed the place of honour, and 
such was the glory which attached to those 
imperial contests, that to be vanquished in 
them was esteemed more honourable than 
to be the victor in less noble triumphs : 

" non tarn 

Tiupe ftiit yincl, quam contendisse decorum." 

The prize offered was one that appealed 
alone to spirits of a generous and exalted 
ambition. It was the chaplet of wild oUve, 
to be contended for in the presence of all 
Greece, that drew within the Olympic 
Hippochome the most renowned of all her 
citizens. The simple wreath, twined from 
the green emblem of peace, saw Athens 
sendmg forth her Alcibiades, Macedon her 
Alexander, to an arena whose conquests 
were valu^ beyond all price— whose spoils 
were the soul-breathed offerings of assem- 
bled nations. 

As with us, so among the Greeks, the 
business of the course was principally ex- 
ecuted by deputy, a proof or the excellence 
of their poucy. None were prohibited 
from driving their own chariots, neither 
were any required to contend in person. 
All the exercises, introduced into the cere- 
monies observed on the return of each 
Olympiad at Elis, were institoted for the 
purpose of assisting some civil object. 
The chariot-races had for their end the 
improvement and extended production of 
the horse in all the Grecian states. There 
was excellent wisdom, therefore, in ex- 
empting the great and powerful from the 
necessity of exposing tnemselves person- 
ally to tihe risk of those encounters. That 
some idea may be formed of the manner 
in which these races were conducted, and 
the nature of the course over which they 
were run, I subjoin, from Pausanias, a 
description of the Olympic Hippodrome at 
Elis. 

' As you pass out of the Stadium, by the 
seat of the Hellanodicks, into the place 
appointed for the horse-races, you come to 
the barrier, where the horses and chariots 
rendezvous before they enter into the 
course. This barrier, in its figure, resem- 
bles the prow of a ship, with the rostrum 
or beak turned towards the course : the 
other end is very broad. At the extremity 
of the rostrum or beak, over a bar tj^at 
runs across the entrance, is placed a figure 
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of a dolphin in brass. On the two sides of 
this barrier, each of which is above four 
hundred feet in length, are built stands or 
lodges, as well for Uie riding horses as for 
the chariots, which are distributed by lot 
among the competitors in those races ; 
and before all these lodges is stretched a 
cable, from one end to the other, to serve 
the purpose of a barrier. About the mid- 
dle of the prow is erected an altar, built of 
unbumt brick, which every Olympiad is 
plastered over with fresh mortar ; and 



upon the altar stands a bronze eagle 
which spreads out its wings to a great 
length. This eagle, by means of a machine 
which is put in motion by the president of 
the horse-races, is made to mount op at 
once into the air to such a height as to 
become visible to all the spectators, and 
at the same time the brazen dolphin, 
before-named, sinks into the ground. 
Upon the signal, the cables, stretdied 
before the lodges on either side of the por- 
tico of Agaptus, are first let loose, and the 
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horses there stationed, move ont and ad- 
vance, till they come over against the 
lodges of those who drew the second lot, 
which are then likewise opened. The 
same order is observed by all the rest, and 
in this manner they proceed through the 
beak or rostrum, before which they are 
drawn np in one line or fi'ont, ready to 
begin the races, and make trial of the skill 
of the charioteers, and the fleetness of the 
horses. On that side of the course, which 
is formed bv a terrace raised with earth, 
and which is the longest of the two sides, 
near to the passage Which leads ont of the 
coarse across the terrace, stands an altar 
of a round figure, dedicated to Taraxippus 
— the terror of horses— as the name im- 
plies. The other side of the course is 
formed, not by a terrace of earth, but a hill 
of a moderate height, at the end of which 
is erected a temple consecrated to Ceres 
Chamyne, whose priestess has the privilege 
of seeing the Olympic games.' 

This passage is certainly far less com- 
prehensive than could he desired; for, 
while it affords information upon matters 
of little consequence— merely alluding to 
the shape and general nature of the Hip- 
podrome at Elis, it leaves us wholly in the 
dark as to the manner and principle of the 
racing: the length and breadth of the 
course, the metue^ round which both horses 
and chariots went, the distances between 
them, and in fact as to any understanding 
of the economy of the course. Of the 
actual size of the Olympic Hippodrome we 
are without any direct knowledge, but if 
we may venture to form a conclusion from 
analogy, we are enabled to draw our de- 
ductions from sufficiently clear premises. 
On the occasion of the appearance of Al- 
cibiades as an actor in the Olympian 
cercMnonies, he brought seven chariots to 
contend in the games, and no doubt he had 
many competitors opposed to him. In a 
description of a chanot-race by Sophocles, 
(I think in the Electra,) he speaks of ten 
as engaged at once ; and Pindar tells us 
of for^ that ran at one and the same time. 
Now the Romans never permitted more 
than four to contend together, and we may 
therefore reasonably conclude, that the 
Circus Maximus was far inferior in extent 
to the Elean Hippodrome. From Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, we derive accurate in- 
formation of the dimensions of the Circus 
Maximus. He describes it as an oval 
building of three stadia, or fifteen hundred 
feet long, and four plethra, or four hun- 
dred feet broad. In the centre was a line 
of pillars, obelisks, and altars; at either 
ena of which were the meta or goals, 
round which the chariots and horses made 
their turns. 

Though we cannot, certainly, from these 



data, arrive at any correct estimate of th^ 
space allotted to the course within the 
arena of the Grecian Hippodrome, we may 
fairly infer that it was considerably more 
extensive than that of the Roman Circus : 
upon the equally interesting questions, the 
lengths and classification of Ihe Olympic 
races, we possess much clearer information. 
1 do not think it convenient to mystify 
those who simply read for amusement or 
curiosity with quotations and conveyances 
from musty volumes of ^ Heathen Greek,*' 
but merely referring the curious in authori- 
ties to Pindar, Pausanias, and Hesychius, 
proceed to offer the essence extracted from 
the gleanings of their pages. The earliest 
description of chariot, which we find in- 
troduced into the Olympic games, was the 
" complete" chariot, from its being drawn 
by four horses of frill age. In the 93rd 
Olympiad came the chariot drawn by two 
horses of friU age : in the 99th that drawn 
by four colts, and in the 129th that drawn 
by two colts. Of the harness used by the 
Greeks ; how their horses were attached 
to their chariots ; indeed of almost any 
item of their horse-frimiture, we know 
little or nothing. They used the rein and 
the trace, we are certam, but beyond tibat 
we can go little farther than surmise. We 
find, in the writers above-mentioned, long 
compound words relating to articles of 
equestrian capaiison, but whether they 
bore resemblance to any now in use, or, 
indeed, whether we understand the uses to 
which they were applied by the ancients, 
is very doubtful. I made inqufry of Mr. 
Henning, the modeller of the Elgin and 
other ancient marbles, whose knowledge 
of the equestrian antiquities of early Greece 
constitutes him an authority on all matters 
relating to them, for some information 
respecting the bits of which he had dis- 
covered any traces. He could not assist 
me beyond the fact that, on some of the 
Elgin marbles, which had been exposed to 
the rain, he discovered the mouths of the 
horses stained as if from the effects of 
brass or copper, which led him to conclude 
that they at some period contained bits 
formed of either of those metals. 

To return to the business of the racing. 
—I have spoken already of the met€e, which 
were situated at the two extremities of the 
line of statues and altars that occupied the 
centre of the area of the Hippodrome. 
These two pillars (one of which served for 
the starting post, and round both of which 
the course ran,) divided the circuit of the 
arena into two equal parts, and were two 
stadia distant from each other. Now the 
race between the " complete" chariots, or 
those drawn by aged horses, consisted of 
twelve rounds, or forty-eight stadia, and 
that of the chariots drawn by colts, of: 
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eight romide, or thirty-two stadia— the 
former equal to six, and the latter to four 
Grecian miles, or one-fifth less than the 
same distance according to onr measure- 
ment. Here we have the length of course 
performed by the equipages according to 
the classes to which they belonged ; and 
to this simple expedient all attempt to 
bring them together appears to have been 
limited. Lots, indeed, were drawn for 
places, but in a race extending to a dozen 
rounds, the constant changes must have 
rendered that a precaution of little con- 
sequence." 

Glancing at the object of the chariot- 
race, it is well observed : 

" If we look carefully into the old system 
of the contests between chariots, as well 
as those between mounted horses in the 
Elean Hippodrome, we shall soon discover 
that they were by no means intended as 
mere trials of speed. Courage and ardour, 
in both men and horses, were the first and 
infinitely the most essential properties. 
Let us for an instant imagine the start for 
a chariot-race. They draw up abreast, 
perhaps forty— even suppose twenty — con- 
stituting a field of eighty horses ! not a 
quarter of a mile before them is the pillar 
round which all must turn, and on which 
the eyes of the charioteers are eagerly in- 
tent. The trumpet peals, and away they 
burst with a crash like the artillery of 
heaven. The barrier has fallen, and they 
press for the one point. What courage, 
what skill must they possess, who steer 
this fearful passage ! What perfect obedi- 
ence, what training, what strength and 
speed should distinguish the coursers 
chosen for so desperate an encounter ! 
But the dangers and difficulties they had 
to contend with were not confined to such 
as were incidental to the race itself. Arti- 
ficial annoyances and perplexities of vari- 
ous kinds were placed at different points 
of the course, such as called for a high de- 
gree of training in animals exposed to 
them. In the description of the Olympian 
Hippodrome by Pausanias, already quoted, 
mention is made of one of these artificial 
obstacles — the altar of Taraxippus. It is 
not necessary to go the whole way with 
the Grecian, and suppose that some super- 
natural horror affected such horses as were 
compelled to pass that ill-omened shrine. 
We can easily conceive that, it being 
deemed necessary to devise some means of 
subjecting the horses, engaged in the cha- 
riot-races, to a sudden and violent alarm, 
those who were chosen to conduct the 
business of the games were at no loss to 
accomplish it. Some artifice, and one as 
powenul as ingenious, no doubt, was prac- 
tised, by which, in many cases, as we are 
told by Pausanius, ^« the consternation of 



the coursers was so great, that, regarding 
no longer the rein, &e whip, or the voice 
of their master, theybroke and overturned 
the chariot, and wounded the driver. The 
charioteers, therefore, failed not to offer 
sacrifice to Taraxippus, in order to depre- 
cate his wrath and render him favourable 
to them." 

In conclusion, the authormalntain8,that 
'* Racing, as a sport whose end was to 
contrast the speed of horses only, was un- 
known to the Greeks ;" and that it did not, 
as is generally supposed, form a part of 
the Olympic games. 

*^ The chariot-races at Elis were essen- 
tially warlike exercises, and nothing else. 
Ardour, spirit, strength, and courage, com- 
bined all the physical properties required 
of the animal about to engage in them. 
And even did not the character of those 
contests convince us of this, the construc- 
tion of the Grecian horse, handed down to 
us by her living marbles, would be proof 
past gainsaying. The courser of the meze 
of the Parthenon, is a highly artificial 
creation ; a perfect union ofthose particu- 
lar qualities, the possession of which eon- 
stituted the degree of his excellence. 
Peace was all but unknown to the Greeks. 
War was the great concern of their lives, 
and to it their pleasures were made to 
apply and administer. Their social code 
may, indeed, be regarded as typified in 
Lucian's celebrated £alogue between Solon 
and Anacfaarsis. To fit her citizens for the 
field, was the object and sole purpose of 
those who first gave to Greece the re- 
nowned festival at Olympia. So long as 
it endured, throughout the whole civiOzed 
world there was an incentive to improve 
the original species of the horse.*' 

We scarcely know how far the recent 
displays in VauxhaU Gardens, by the most 
accomplished equestrian artiste of our 
times, can be identified with the sports of 
the Grecian Hippodrome : but the subject^ 
per tfe, has attractions of such classic in- 
terest for every educated mind, that we 
have gladly taken the opportuni^ of bor- 
rowing firom the pages of the Sporting Be- 
view the annexed engraving, (by Landells, 
firom a drawing by Henning,) and the 
accompanying judicious illustration by the 
Editor. 



A DIART IN AMERICA, BT CAPTAIN MAR- 
RYAT, C. B. 

[The announcement of three volumes of 
a "Diary" and "Remarks," by the autibor 
of Peter Simple, promised much amusement 
to thousands or readers who were weary 
of the fallacies and common-places "of 
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English writers on America. The promise 
is here fulfilled to the letter, and with the 
entertainment comes very welcome infor- 
mation ; the author's object being " to exa- 
mine and ascertain what were the effects 
of a democratic form of government and 
climate upon a people which, with all its 
foreign admixture, may still be considered 
as English." In a lively Introduction, the 
Captain tells us that upon close observa- 
tion he found there was a great deal to 
reflect upon aad investigate, and that Ame- 
rica and the American people were indeed 
an enigma : he ascribes the errors of 
writers upon America to their representing 
the Americans as a nation ; whereas, they 
are not yet, nor will they for many years 
be, a nation— they are a mass of people 
cemented together, to a certain degree, by 
a general form of government ; but they 
are in a constant state of transition, and 
no amalgamation has as yet taken place : 
not only are the populations of the various 
states distinct, but even those of cities ; 
and it is hardly possible to make a remark 
which may be considered as general to a 
country, where the varieties of soil and 
climate are so extensive. Hence, America 
should be examined and portrayed piece- 
meal, every state separately ; for every state 
is different, running down the scale fi-om 
refinement to a state of barbarism almost 
unprecedented. We are next told that the 
Americans are often the cause of their 
being misrepresented, firom their love of 
hoaxing travellers.] ^^ Another dij£culty 
and cause of misrepresentation is, that 
travellers are not aware of the jealousy 
existing between the inhabitants of the 
different states and cities. The eastern 
states pronounce the southerners to be 
choleric, reckless, regardless of law, and 
indifferent as to religion ; while the south- 
erners designate the eastern states as a 
nursery of over-reaching pedlars, selling 
clocks and wooden nutmegs. This running 
into extremes is produced from the clash- 
ing of their interests as producers and 
manufacturers. Again, Boston turns up 
her erudite nose at New York ; Philadel- 
phia, in her pride, looks down upon both 
Kew York and Boston ; while New York, 
chinking her dollars, swears the Bos- 
tonians are a parcel of puritanical prigs, 
and the Philadelphians a would-be aristo- 
cracy. A western man fi-om Kentucky, 
when at Tremont House in Boston, begged 
me particularly not to pay attention to 
what they said of his state in that quarter. 
Both a Virginian and Tenessean, when I 
was at New York, did the same. —At Bos- 
ton, I was drinking champagne at a supper. 
'Are you drinking champagne?' said a 
young Bostonian. * That's New York — 
take claret; or, if you will drink cham- 



pagne, pour it into 9k green glass, and they 
will think it hock ; champagne's not right.' 
How are we ttf distinguish between right 
and wrong in this queer world? At New 
York, they do drink a great deal of cham- 
pagne ; it is the small beer of the dinner- 
table. Champagne becomes associated 
with New York, and therefore is not right. 
I will do the New Yorkers the justice to 
say, that as far as drinks are concerned, 
they are above prejudice ; all's right with 
them, provided there is enough of it." 

[Captain M arryat acknowledges the ingra- 
titude of certain English writers for Ame- 
rican hospitality, but complains of being 
himself insulted and annoyed firom nearly- 
one end of the Union to the other : he consi- 
ders too, that the Americans can no longer 
expect lenity firom the English traveller, 
they having latterly so deeply committed 
themselves. The three last works upoil 
the Americans, written by English authors, 
were, on the whole, favourable to them ; 
Mr. Power's and Mr. Grund's decidedly 
so ; and Miss Martineau's, filled as it is 
with absurdities and fallacies, was intended^ 
at all events, to be favourable : whereas 
Mr. Cooper has been unfairly severe upon 
England, and Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, 
has the self-satisfaction to assert that, in 
security of person and property, morals, 
education, religion, industry, invention, 
credit, and consequently, honesty, ^^ Ame- 
rica is in ctdvance of England and every 
other nation of Europe / / " The tables then 
are turned: it is no longer the English, 
but the Americans, who are the assailants. 
As a specimen of the writer's comprehen- 
sive and enlightened views, we take the 
following remarks on the 

Prospects of America,"] 

America is a wonderfiil country, en- 
dowed by the Omnipotent with natural 
advantages which no other can boast of; 
and the mind can hardly calculate upon 
the degree of perfection and power to 
which, whether the states are eventually 
separated or not, it may in the course of 
two centuries arrive. At present all is 
energy and enterprise ; every thing is in a 
state of transition, but of rapid improve- 
ment—so rapid, indeed, that those who 
would describe America now would have 
to correct all in the short space of ten 
years ; for ten years in America is almost 
equal to a century in the old continent. 
Now, you may pass through a wild forest, 
where the elk browses and the panther 
howls. In ten vears, that very forest, with 
its denizens, will, most likely, have disap- 
peared, and in their place you will find 
towns with thousands of inhabitants ; with 
arts, manufactures, and machinery, all in 
full activity.— Ill reviiewing America, we 
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most look upon it aa shewing the develop- 
ment of the English character under a new 
aspect, arising from a new state of things. 
If I were to draw a comparison hetween 
the English and the Americans, I shonld 
say that there is almost as mnch difference 
between the two nations at this present 
time, as there has long been between the 
English and the Dntch. The latter are 
considered by ns as phlegmatic and slow ; 
and we may be consider^ the same, com- 

5ared with our energetic descendants, 
'ime to an American ia every thing,* and 
space he attempts to reduce to a mere 
nothing. By the steam-boats, rail-roads, 
and the wonderinl facilities of water-car- 
riage, a journey of five hundred miles is 
as little considered in America, as would 
be here ajomney from London to Brighton. 
*^ Go ahead" is the real motto of the coun- 
try ; and every man does push on, to gain 
in advance of his neighbour. The Ame- 
rican lives twice as long as others ; for he 
does twice the work during the time that 
he lives. He begins life sooner : at fifteen 
he is considered a man, plunges into the 
stream of enterprise, floats and struggles 
with his fellows. In every trifle an Ame- 
rican shews the value he puts upon time. 
He rises early, eats his meals with the 
rapidity of a wolf, and is the whole day at 
his business. If he be a merchant, his 
money, whatever it may amount to, is 
seldom invested ; it is all floating — his 
accumulations remain active ; and when 
he dies, his wealth has to be collected from 
the four quarters of the globe. 

Now, all this energy and activity is of 
English origin; and were England ex- 
panded into America, the same results 
would be produced. To a certain degree, 
the English were in former times what the 
Americans are now ; and this it is which 
has raised our country so high in the scale 
of nations ; but since we have become so 
closely packed — so crowded, that there is 
hardly room for the population, our acti- 
vity has been proporhonably cramped and 
subdued. But, in this vast and favoured 
country, the very associations and impres- 
sions of childhood foster and ripen the 
intellect, and precociously rouse tne ener- 
gies. The wide expanse of territory already 
occupied— the vast and magnificent rivers 
— the boundless regions, yet remaining to 
be peopled — the rapidity of communication 
— tne dispatch witn which every thing is 
efiected, are evident almost to the child. 
To those who have rivers many thousand 
niiles in length, the passage across the 

* The clocks in Amerlcar— there rendered so 
famous by Sam Slick— instead of the moral lessons 
inculcated by the dials of this country, such as 
" Time flies/' &c., teach one more suited to Ame- 
rican feeling : — 

J'Time i» money I" . 



Atlantic (of 3,500 miles) appears but fli 
trifle; and the American ladies talk of 
spending the winter at Paris with as much 
indifference as one of our landed proprie- 
tors would, of going up to London for the 
season. • • • 

America is, indeed, well worth the study 
of the philosopher. A vast nation forming, 
society ever cnanging, all in motion and 
activity, nothing complete, the old conti- 
nent pouring in her surplus to supply the 
loss of the eastern states, all busy as a 
hive, full of energy and activity. Every 
year multitudes swarm off from the East, 
like bees : not tiie young only, but the old, 
quitting the close-built cities, society, and 
refinement, to settle down in some lone 
spot in the vast prairies, where the rich 
soil oflers to them the certain prospect of 
their families and children being one day 
possessed of competency and wealth. 



THE BRITISH ANGLER's MANUAL. BT T. C. 
HOFLAND. ESQ. 

[This work, by one of our favourite 
landscape painters, is a plain, straight- 
forward treatise upon the Art of Angling, 
with little or none of the pedantry or 
coxcombry which tisually oistinguishes 
professional books upon the same subject. 
For example, fellow-anglers are called 
^^ brothers of the angle'' occasionally ; but 
the conventional familiarity, we believe, 
proceeds no further. There is none of 
the slang of the art, or rather of its litera- 
ture ; for Mr. Hofland, though alive to its 
countless poetical associations, does not 
allow himself to be led into rhapsodies 
and mad ecstasies, such as have disfigured 
almost every work written upon angling 
since the time of Isaak Walton. These 
puerilities may delight weak persons, who 
are content to spend a lifetime in collect- 
ing books upon one especial art or amuse- 
ment, and to leave behind them the very 
equivocal merit of exercising industry, but 
directing it to no useful purpose ; in short, 
of hoarding information, (scarcely to be 
called knowledge), instead of spreading it 
abroadr—of putting the candle under the 
bushel, instead of allowing all to benefit 
from its light. Happily, &e class of per- 
sons to whom we aUude, is gradually pass- 
ing fi*om among us; and their hoarded 
treasures produce less money than they 
did, on the average, a few years since; 
men having now resolved to estimate 
things by their utility and actual worth 
rather than their rarity : it is no longer 
the genius of the age to overrate " decayed 
intelligence," but to explore, to weigh, 
and consider, before they venerate and 
take for granted ; and those who are un- 
willing to join this onward march must 
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be satisfied wiihconfempt, on account of 
the neglect shewn by them of the higher 
objects of life and being. 

Mr. Hofland, in his labour of love now 
before ns, brings more than thirty years' 
practical experience in the principal rivers, 
lakes, and tront-streams of Great Britain. 
Dnring his snmmer excursions, the fly-rod 
has generally accompanied the sketcning- 
stool, and thns he has garnered practice 
^^ in either field." His general residence 
on the banks of the Thames has given 
him many opportunities of observing the 
various modes of angling in that noble 
river : all his remarks on Thames-fishing 
are the result of experience ; as he has 
visited every favourite resort of the angler 
from London to Reading. In his accounts 
of fishing-stations, he leads us to the most 
beautifiil scenery, the best points for ang- 
ling, and the most comfortable inns ; and 
he conducts us where, he believes, no 
other angler has — ^ to the numerous trout- 
streams in the northern counties, to the 
grand and romantic scenery of Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, and the Highlands of 
Scotland ;" and, we are bound to add, that 
in the two-fold character of piscator and 
painter, the author leads the reader 
through a volume of pleasantry and pro- 
fitable instruction; assuring him that it 
will make him most happy, and suffice to 
reward his labour, if, in conducting him 
to those scenes which he has frequented 
with such pure delight, he can impart a 
portion of uie pleasure he has himself ex- 
perienced, and thus add to the improve- 
ment or amusement of the British angler. 
His introductory chapter resembles a brief 
invitation to the gentle art, with authori- 
ties from Job, the poet of Scripture, to 
Thomson, the poet of the Thames. Here 
are two very winning passages : — ] 

Poets and painters may, indeed, more 
especially enjoy many delightftd hours of 
recreation in pursuit of the finny tribes, 
and, at the same time, gather materials 
for their fature studies. The angler rises 
with the sun, and, therefore, has frequent 
opportunities of beholding the various 
beautifiil phenomena which attend the 
advent of that glorious orb; he hastens 
with buoyant spirits to his favourite 
stream, wending his way through flowery 
meadows, or to some lone mountain glen, 
where the congregated waters of the hills 
find a devious passage through rocks and 
woods, to the calm bosom of tiie expansive 
lake. All the varieties of light ana shade, 
of form and colour, are presented to his 
view, amidst a succession of sublime, pas- 
toral, or romantic scenery, and the bota- 
nist, mineralogist, and entomologist, may 
find ample room for observation on the 
borders of a mountain stream. The amus-. 



ing study of entomology is necessary to A' 
skilfiil fly-fisher, who ought to be ac- 
quainted with all the various insects and 
nies applicable to his art, and be able to 
produce a close imitation of them. 

[The Manual is judiciously divided inta 
chapters — as ^^ materials used in angling ; 
baits ; salmon :'' the author notes :] ^^ The 
Thames formerly produced abundant sal- 
mon of the finest quality, but the gas* 
works and steam-navigation have now 
totally destroyed the salmon fishery. 
Thirty years ago, at Mortlake, and be- 
tween Isleworth and Richmond, I have 
seen from ten to twenty salmon taken at 
a draught : the last I saw caught in the 
Thames was in the year 1820, but they 
have been occasionally taken since that 
time. The samlet, brandling, or skegger, 
have also disappeared.'' 

[Of Killarney:] '' All the islands and 
shores of these lakes are thickly covered 
with the arbutus, and in no other place 
have I seen this beautifiil tree in such 
perfection. Myself and fiiends dined al- 
most every day on one or other of tiie 
islands ; but, on two occasions, at Ken- 
mare Cottage, permission for that pur- 
pose being liberally granted to strangers 
by the amiable proprietor. Lady Ken- 
mare. On one of these occasions we 
had a newly-caught salmon, broiled, or 
roasted, on skewers made of the green 
wood of the arbutus, which is said to give 
the fish a fine and peculiar flavour :-— 
however this may be, I can safely sa;^ that 
never before, or since, have I enjoyed 
salmon in such perfection." 

[Then follow "trout, grayling," and the 
other river fish, with the best methods of 
taking them; interspersed with pleasant 
anecdotes, and poetical illustrations, not 
forgetting the culinary art. 

[The chapter on artificial flies is co- 
pious: that on Thames-fishing is fiill of 
information and agreeable anecdote : e. g,} 

The vast metropolis of the British em- 
pire contains many thousand brothers of 
the angle, ^^ who have few opportunities 
of exercising their gentle crux," at any 
great distance from home ; it is, therefore, 
a happy circumstance, that they have so 
noble a river as the Thames, in which to 
practice their art. The scenery on its 
banks is of unrivalled beauty, and few 
streams contain a greater variety of fish, 
and fishing stations. I have met with 
anglers, who aflect to despise Thames- 
fishing ; but for myself, afi«r having cast 
a fly in many of the principal rivers and 
lakes in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, I can still enjoy a day's barbel, or 
roach, and dace-fishing at Richmond, Ted- 
dington, or Hampton. A fine balmy day, 
the delidouft scenery, a cheerfiil and skUfiil 
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companion, a pic-nic dinner on board yonr 
punt, and ten or fifteen brace of barbel to 
carry home, are pleasures not to be 
scorned ; and give me leave to tell those 
gentlemen who despise Thames fishing and 
cockney anglers, that many of them would 
cut a poor figure in a punt, or on shore, if 
they had to contend with the practised 
neatness, quickness, and dexterity of a 
London artist. 

Formerly, Blackfriars' and Westminster 
bridges were favourite places of resort, 
but various causes have driven the fish 
further up the river ; and I now find the 
first station to be Battersea bridge, where 
good roach and dace-fishing may be had, 
during the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, from a boat fastened 
to the piles of the bridge. 

[The " excursions" to Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, will be enjoyed by the dipper 
into books as well as rivers; and the 
author amiably bids farewell, by wishing 
his brothers of the gentle craft many a 
happy day by winding stream or sparkling 
lake, with ^^ a southern wind and cloudy 
sky. "We must, however, retrace our steps, 
to a well-told anecdote of the author's 
boyhood :] 

When I was a boy, and living at Not- 
tingham, I frequently accompanied, to the 
river Trent, a gentleman who was fond of 
fishing for salmon ftom the bridge; he 
used to stand within the recess of a pier, 
and baited with two lob-worms ; he had a 
bullet on his line about twelve inches above 
the hook, with at least eighty yards of line 
on his reel. He dropped his bait into the 
deep eddies, or pools, near the starlings ; 
and in this manner he frequently caught 
large barbel, and sometimes a salmon. 
On one occasion, when I was only nine 
years old, I followed him to the bridge, 
and after I had patiently watched him for 
two or three hours, without seeing a fish 
caught, he gave the rod into my hands, 
shewing me how to support it on the 
bridge, and telling me, if I felt a tug at 
the line, to let it run freely, and not to 
touch the reel, but to call out loudly, that 
either the toll-bar keeper or himself might 
come to my assistance. He then went to 
a public-house at a short distance from 
the turnpike-house for refreshment, and 
had not been gone many minutes, when, 
to my great surprise and delight, I felt two 
smart strokes at the ^ine, which then ran 
out furiously, whilst I called out lustily, to 
the extent of my voice, and soon brought 
both my friend and the gatekeeper to my 
assistance. They were just in time to turn 
the fish before it had run out the extent of 
the line : — a boat was procured, and as- 
sistance given on the water to the angler 
on the bridge, and, afler nearly an hour's 



labour And anxiety, the fish was landed, 
and proved to be a salmon, in beautifiil 
condition, weighing eighteen pounds and 
a half, so that I may say (in one sense) I 
caught a salmon at nine years of age, a 
circumstance which, undoubtedly, greatly 
fed my early passion for angling, and 
might have been a foundation for my be- 
coming a great salmon-fisher, but circum- 
stances have prevented me from, having 
much prcustice in this noble branch of our 
art. I have, however, eagerly sought the 
safano fario, his near relation, in almost 
every river and lake in the United King- 
dom, and have not been unsuccessfiil in 
thispart of our "gentle craft." 

[The artistical merit of the Angler's 
Manual rises considerably above the em- 
bellishments of similar works. The illus- 
trations are very numerous, and are, vrith 
some half-dozen exceptions, from paint- 
ings and drawings by Mr. Hofland. They 
number fourteen plates on Bteel, by W. R. 
Smith, of sparklmg execution ; and up- 
wards of six and thirty woodcuts, by Lan- 
dells, and other eminent engravers. The 
volume is altogether produced in excellent 
taste, even to the verdant binding, with its 
golden flies, &c.] 

<SbcUnt{fic dpact^« 

NEW INSTRUCTIONS IN PHOTOORAPHT. 

The following cheap and simple method 
of preparing paper for Photographic draw- 
ing, in which the use of any salt of silver 
is dispensed with, has lust been communi- 
cated to the Society of Arts for Scotland, 
by Mungo Ponton, F.R.S.E., &c. 

While attempting to prepare paper with 
the chromate of silver, for which purpose 
(says the author) I used first the chromate 
of potash, and then the bichromate of that 
alkali ; I discovered that when paper was 
immersed in the bichromate of potasa alone, 
it was powerfully and rapidly acted on by 
the sun's rays. It accoraingly occurred to 
me, to try paper so prepared to obtain draw- 
ings, though I did not at first see how they 
were to be fixed. The result exceeded my 
expectations. When an object is laid in 
the usual way on this paper, the portion 
exposed to the light speedily becomes 
tawny, passing more or less into a deep 
orange, according to the strength of the 
solution, and the intensity of the light. 
The portion covered by the object retains 
the original bright yellow tint, which it 
had before exposure, and the object is 
thus represented yellow upon an orange 
ground, there being several gradations of 
shade, or tint, according to uie greater or 
less degree of transparency in the different 
parts of the object 
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In this state, of course, the drawing 
though very heantifnl is evanescent. To 
&JL it, all that is required is careful im- 
mersion in water, when it will be found 
that those portions of the salt which have 
not been acted on by the light are readily 
dissolved out, while those which have been 
exposed to the light are completely fixed 
in the paper. By this second process, the 
object is obtained white upon an orange 
ffround, and quite permanent. If exposed 
for many hours together to strong sun- 
shine, the colour of the ground is apt to 
lose in depth, but not more so than most 
other colouring matters. 

This action of light on the bichromate 
of potash differs from that upon the salt 
of silver. Those of the latter which are 
blackened by light, are of themselves in- 
soluble in water, and it is difficult to im- 
pregnate paper with them in an equable 
manner. The blackenins seems to be 
caused by the formation of oxide of silver. 
In the case of the bichromate of potash 
again, that salt is exceedingly soluble, and 
paper can be easily saturated with it. The 
agency of light not only changes its colour, 
but denrives it of solubility, thus render- 
ing it nxed in the paper. This action ap- 
pears to me to consist in the disengage- 
ment of free chromic acid, which is oi a 
deep red colour, and which seems to com- 
bine with the paper. This is rendered 
more probable from the circumstance that 
the neutral chromate exhibits no similar 
change. 

The active power of the light in this 
instance, resides principally in the violet 
rays, as is the case with the blackening 
of the salt of silver. To demonstrate this, 
three similar flat bottles were filled, one 
with ammoniuret of copper, which trans- 
mits the violet rays, one with bichromate 
of potassa, transmitting the yellow rays, 
the third with tincture of iodine, transmit- 
ting the red rays. The paper was readily 
acted on through the nrat, but scarcely, 
if at all, through the second and third ; 
although much more light passed through 
the bottle fiUed with bichromate of potassa 
than through the one filled with ammo- 
niuret of copper. 

The best mode of preparing paper with 
bichromate of potash, is to use a saturated 
solution of Uiat salt ; soak the paper well 
in it, and then dry it rapidly at a brisk 
fire, excluding it from aaylight. Paper 
thus prepared acquires a deep orange tint 
on exposure to the sun. If the solution be 
less strong or the drying less rapid the 
colour will not be so deep. 

A pleasing variety may be made by 
using sulphate of indigo along with the 
bichromate of potash, the colour of the 
object and of the paper being then of dif- 



ferent shades of green. In this way also 
the object may be represented of a darker 
shade than the ground. 

Paper prepared with bichromate of 
potasn is equally sensitive with most of 
the papers prepared with salt of sUver, 
though inferior to some of them. It is not 
sufficiently sensitive for the camera-ob- 
scura, but answers quite well for taking 
drawings from dried plants, or for copy- 
ing prints, &c. Its great recommendation 
is its cheapness and the facility with 
which it can be prepared. The price of 
the bichromate of potash is 2s. 6d, per lb., 
whereas of the nitrate of silver only half 
an ounce can be obtained for that sum. 
The preparing of paper with the salt of 
silver is a work of extreme nicety, where- 
as both the preparing of the paper with 
the bichromate of potash and the subse- 
quent fixing of the images are matters of 
great simplicity, and I am therefore hope- 
ful that this method mav be found of con- 
siderable practical utility in aiding the 
operations of the lithographer. 



Mnemonies. — On the 28th ult. Master 
Bassle, who is only 13 years of age, went 
through an extraordinary mnemonic per-; 
formance at Willis's Rooms. Five large 
sheets of paper, closely printed, with tables 
of dates, specific gravities, velocities, pla- 
netary distances, &c., were distributed 
among the visiters, and every one was 
allowed to ask Master Bassle a question 
relating to these tables, to which he re- 
ceived a correct answer. He would also 
name the day of the week on which any 
day of any month had fallen in any parti- 
cular year. He could repeat long series 
of numbers, backwards and forwards, and 
point out the place of any number in the 
series ; and, to prove that his powers were 
not merely confined to the rows of num- 
bers in the printed tables, he allowed the 
whole company to form a long series, by 
contributing each two or three digits in 
the order in which they sat, and then, after 
studying this series for a few minutes, to 
commit it to memory, repeated it entire, 
both backwards and forwards, from the 
beginning to the end. These perform- 
ances are believed to be not the result of 
any natural mnemonic powers, but of a 
method acquirable by any person in a 
course of twelve leaaoius.— 'Abridged from 
The Times. 

A New Line-of •battleship.—'^ The Nile," 
of ninety-two guns, was launched at De- 
vonport, on the 28th ult. She was de- 
signed by Sir R. Seppings, and was laid 
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down in 1827: she is a sister-ship to " the 
Rodney," ninety-two, launched at Pem- 
broke in 1833, and now on the Mediter* 
ranean station, which vessel has proved to 
possess admirable qualities as a man-of- 
war. " The London," ninety-two, building 
at Chatham, is also a sister-ship of ^' the 
Nile." The dimensions of the latter are : 
length, from fiffure-head to taffirail, 240 ft. 
6 in. ; length of the gun-deck, 205 ft. 6 in. ; 
height of Sgure-head above the under part 
of Uie keel, 51 ft. 2 in. ; ditto taffi-aU ditto 
ditto, 58 feet ; extreme breadth of main- 
wales, 54 ft. 3^ in.^ moulded breadth, 
52 ft. 11^ in. ; depth in hold, 23 ft. 2 in. 
Burden in tons (new measurement), 2,6S^ ' 
ditto, by the old measurement, 2,545}. 

Mal'dpropos. — At the banquet at Gold- 
smiths' Hsdl, on the 3rd inst., the piece of 
music which followed the toast of " The 
Queen Dowager and the rest of the Royal 
Family," was, oddly enough, '^ The Light 
of other Days." 

Shiptvreck.'^lt appears that the Institu- 
tion for the Preservation of Life from 
Shipwreck, from March, 1837, to the pre- 
sent time, have been the means of saving 
728 lives, by the use of life-boats and 
other apparatus established by them on 
various parts of the coasts of Britain : in 
this time they have likewise distributed, as 
prizes, ten gold medallions and fifty-one 
silver medab. The Society has, since its 
formation, voted sixty-three gold medal- 
lions and two hundred and seventy silver 
medals, to persons who have signalized 
themselves by their intrepidity in saving 
lives ; the cost of which, with pecuniary 
rewards of 5,140/., amounts to upwards of 
6,000/. ; whilst the cost of life-boats and 
other apparatus, has been upwards of 
5,000/. Yet this excellent Society is pining 
upon annual subscriptions of 220/. ! Such 
things ought not to be ; unless we are al- 
together to give up " the Wooden Walls." 

Odd Epitaphs. — Among the monumental 
eccentricities of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
are some miserable lines on one of the 
Company of Grocers, beginning, 
Oarrett some call him, but that wu too high, 
His name is Garrardi who now here doth lie. 
and concluding : 
Weep not for him, for he is gone before, 
To Heaven, where there are grocers many more. 
In some lines to the memory of a girl ten 
years of age, are these : 
Such grace the King of Kings bestowed upon her, 
That she now lives with him a Maid of Honour. 

Personal Preaching. — Naturally of a 
choleric disposition, the Rev. John Fres- 
selique made many enemies, and was 
not very much liked by the good folks 
of Romney, who, although many of them 
were rich, were mostly uneducated, and 
principally graziers. One accusation they 



brought against him was that of being 
personal in his sermons ; to which he re- 
plied, ^^ It is false. I never said a word 
against sheep-feeders, and there's nothing 
else here." — From Charley Chalk; or^ the 
Career of an Artist ; a new periodical, par- 
taking of the easy humour of the Nickleby 
school. In this Number, the first, the mi- 
series of a portrait-painter, who has an 
unfortunate propensity to caricature, and 
is almost hunted out of a town for making 
all his sitters uglier than they really are, 
— are related with much drollery. 

Aged Swanj-^A. iew days since, died a 
gigantic and venerable swan, named ^ Old 
Jack," at the age of seventy years. He. 
was hatehed about the year 1770, on the 
piece of water in the groxmds of Bucking- 
ham House, and for many years basked 
in the favour of Queen Charlotte, who fre- 
quently fed him herself. On the relaying 
out of St. James's Park, about ten years 
since, " Old Jack " was removed to the 
lake there, and his immense size, sociable 
disposition, and extraordinary courage, ex- 
cited the admiration of the promenaders. 
His strength was remarkable : he has 
often seiased a dog by the neck, and 
drowned him; and, on one occasion, he 
seized a boy, about twelve years of age, 
who had been teasing him, by the leg of 
his trousers, and dragged him knee-deep 
into the water. Jack, however, never 
acted on the offensive, but always on the 
defensive, and, if not annoyed, was exceed- 
ingly tractable. But the march of modem 
improvement affected Poor Jack, as it has 
done thousands of more pretending bipeds. 
Soon after the formation of the Ormtho- 
logical Sociely, a host of feathered fo- 
reigners found their way on to the lake, 
and with these intruders Ja«k had many 
fierce encounters, but invariably came off 
successftd. Still, all glory must have an 
end : a legion of solan-geese arrived, who 
attacked the poor swan en masse^ and 
pecked him so severely that he drooped 
for a few days, and then died. His body, 
we understand, is to be stuffed for one of 
the metropolitan museums. — Times (abd). 

The Princess of fTales.—Vwyn one occa- 
sion, when all her Royal Highness' ladies 
had been invited to a fete by the Prince 
Regent, from which she herself was ex- 
cluded, she presented each of them with a 
very handsome dress ; and to one, H.R.H. 
wrote: "Dear ^ Pray do me the fa- 
vour to accept and wear de accompanying 
gown, and when you are in de baU at 
Carlton House, tink of me, and wish me 
well. For ever your affectionate C. R."— 
Diary Times^ Geo. IF. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitbhbad 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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THE NORTH LONDON CEMETERY. 

" In the midst of life we are in death" 
was onr reflection whilst wending onr way 
along the bustling road of Camden Town, 
and looking out for the black and white 
finger-posts pointing *'to the North Lon- 
don Cemetery." Following the lower hi- 
furcation of the road, a change came over 
ns as we passed through the village lull of 
Kentish Town, and so onward to Swain's 
Lane, at the base of Highgate Hill. Fol- 
lowing this winding suburban way, we 
soon reached the Cemetery, on the northern 
slope of the hill ; its buildings, in general 
efiect, harmonizing with Mr. VulUamy's 
pointed church on its crest. 

The extent of the burial-ground may be 
stated at twenty acres ; although, by skil- 
ful disposal, it has been made to resemble 
a delightful landscape-garden of double its 
actual size ; enclosed at the sides, with a 
wall, built in terrace-like descents with the 
natural slope. The architectural features 
of the establishment have but equivocal 
merit ; the grounds, as a specimen of land- 
scape gardening, are more attractive ; and 
it IS chiefly to illustrate the latter that 
the picturesque vignettes upon the previous 
page have been prepared. 

The building in Swain's Lane is a 
show^ composition, in the pointed or Old 
English style ; for the most part machi- 
colated, and flanked with turrets and oc- 
tagonal buttresses, pierced with windows 
or panelled, the former capped with cupo- 
las and finials, and the latter surmounted 
with pinnacles and finials. The centre 
consists of a Tudor-arched gateway, above 
which is an apartment, lit at each end by 
a bay window ; the roof terminating with 
two bold pointed gables, bearing in its cen- 
tre an octangular bell-tower of two stories, 
enriched with pinnacles, and surmounted 
with a cupola and finial. The right wing 
contains the lodge and clerk's office ; and 
the left wing is appropriated as a chapel, 
the windows being nlled with stained glass. 
Of this building, the vignette represents 
the inner front, and shews a portion of the 
landscape-garden ; in which the appear- 
ance of parterres of gay flowers sadden the 
feelings in contrast with a place of sepul* 
ture. 

About half-way up the acclivity, the se* 
veral paths and roads incline to the Egyp- 
tian Avenue, shewn in the second vignette ; 
being the entrance to a tunnel or passage 
100 feet in length, flanked with coupled 
Egyptian columns, and a pair of plain 
obelisks. The group around this entrance 
is one of the most artistical bits in the 
whole garden. Within the avenue, on each 
side, are eight sepulchres, furnished with 
stone shelves for twelve coffins ; having 



passed which, you enter a polygonal road, 
oOO feet in circuit, flanked with sepulchres 
similar to those in the Avenue ; ana having 
an inner polygon of sepulchres, upon the 
flat roof of which are planted a cedar of 
Lebanon and other appropriate trees and 
shrubs. The ranges or sepulchres are in 
the Eg^^ptian style, and resemble a minia- 
ture City of Tombs. The massive cornices 
and doorways are imposing, and the en- 
richments are in corresponding taste ; as 
the winged mundus and spiritual em- 
blems on the former; and the inverted 
torch, allegorical of extinguished life, on 
the several cast-iron doors. 

From the roadway is a handsome ascent, 
flanked by lotus-leaved columns, to an ex- 
tensive terrace of catacombs in the pointed 
style; ranging immediately beneath High- 
gate church, and presenting one of the 
most ingenious points of design in the Ce- 
metery, of which the church appears an 
integral structure. 

The Cemetery is the undertaking of a 
Company incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment for the formation of burial-grounds 
in the northern, southern, and eastern 
suburbs of the metropolis. The Highgate 
ground is, we believe, their first work ; its 
architect being Mr. S. Geary, and Mr. D. 
Ramsay, landscape-gardener. The estab- 
lishment has been recently consecrated, 
which fact is annoxmced in right commer- 
cial form : beside the gateway are also 
posted tables of charges for interments, 
with omnibus fares, and other worldly ar- 
rangements, so as to make the whole a 
matter of dead certainty. 



THE WISH." 

If wishing only, were the Muse't task, 
And, but to wish, would give thee all I ask ; 
I'd wish thee all that tongue or pen can tell. 
In this one, honest wish, — " I wish thee wdl.** 

L. H. C. 

Impromptu Latin Tratulation, 
Si tantum voluisse, fovet inandata Camsenis, 
Atque, votens etiam, tibi si daret omnia posco ; 
Omnia quae Lingua aut Calamus dicat, tibi vellem, 
Hoc probo uno voto, — " Bene tibi volo.'» 

-V • D. Rtav. 



EPITAPH, 



Stay, passenger, and lend a tear, 
Youth and virtue both lie here. 
Reading this, know thou hast seen 
Virtue tomb'd at but fifteen. 
And if after thou shalt see 
Any young and good as he. 
Think his virtues are reviving, 
For examples of those living. 
Practise these, and then thou may'st 
Fearless die, where now thou stay'st. 

Oiven Feliham. 
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WRESTLING. 

The genealogical biography of England 
abounds with interesting instances of at- 
tachment to manly sports, and their en- 
couragement of the same among the pea- 
santry. Among such anecdotic reminis- 
cences of olden times, *the name of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns is entitled to especial 
commemoration. 

Sir Thomas, the first baronet, died July 
15, 1684 ; and his son and successor, who 
enjoyed the title and estates nearly fifty- 
seven years, dying in March 1741, is the 
benevolent and eccentric individual above 
named. An ingenious Correspondent, W. 
Braban, states : — ^^ He was twice married, 
and his son and successor, Sir Thomas 
Boothby Parkyns, married his grand- 
niece, Jane, the grand-daughter of his 
half-brother, Sampson Parkyns, the eldest 
son of Sir Thomas, by his first wife. 

"The nearest parallel to this singular 
union which I have met with, is that of 
the descendants of two of the sons of Ed- 
ward III. ; in that instance, Richard, Earl 
of Cambridge, son of Edmond Langley, 
Duke of York, married the great grand- 
daughter of his father's brother, Lionel of 
Antwerp, Duke of Clarence. 

" He, (Sir Thomas) came to his title 
early in life, and took possession of the 
family estate, Bunny Park. He was made 
a justice of the peace for Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire ; and endeavoured, by 
all the means in his power, to do good to 
the peasantry and indigent people around 
him. To this end he studied physic, for 
the sole purpose of benefiting the poor and 
his tenantry. 

'* Sir Thomas was particularly partial 
to Latin sentences and quotations ; but 
not satisfied with enlarging his writings 
with them, this eccentric baronet took 
every slight occasion to inscribe them on 
way-side benches, door-posts, window- 
seats, and other convenient tablets of a 
like, or an unlike nature. Upon a seat, 
which stood by one of the Bunny roads, 
he caused to be indited this truly urbane 
invitation to a strayer, fi-om a man of pro- 
perty: 
' Hie sedeas Viator, si tu defessus es ambulando/ 

Another inscription took its birth fi'om 
one of the judges, while on the circuit, 
having ascended his pad by the help of 
Sir Thomas's horse-block. This was an 
honour not to be let slip ; and the block— 
a block no longer — told its classic story 
thus : 

* Uinc Jutticiarius Dormer eqvivmx ascendere solebat.' 

" Happy and long was the life which Sir 

Thomas Parkyns led at Bunny Park ; 

and a ' bold peasantry, its country's pride,' 



by his advice and example gr^w tip gal* 
lantly around him. He gave prizes of 
small value, but large honour, to be 
wrestled for, upon sweet Midsummer-eve, 
upon the green levels of Nottinghamshire ; 
and he never felt so gratified with the 
scene, as when he saw one of his manly 
tenantry, and the evening sun, go down 
together. He himself was no idle patron 
of these amusements-— no delicate and 
timid superintendent of popular sports, as 
our modem wealthy men, for the most 
part, are ; for he never objected to take 
the most sinewy man by the loins, and try 
a fall for the gold-laced hat he had himself 
contributed. His servants were all mus- 
cular, upright, fine young fellows,— civil, 
but sinewy, — ^respectful at the proper 
hours, but yet capable also, at the proper 
hour, of wrestling with Sir Thomas for 
the mastery ; and never so happy, or so 
well approved, as when one of them saw 
his master's two brawny legs going hand- 
somely oyer his head. Sir Thomas prided 
himself, indeed, in having his coachman 
and footman, (chosen, like Robin Hood's 
men, for having in a trial, triumphed over 
their master,) lusty young fellows, that had 
brought good characters for sobriety from, 
their last places, and had laid him on his 
spine ] 

"One of our amiable baronet's whimsy 
and heaven had given him his share, 
was an ardent love, through life, of 
curious stone-coffins ; of these he had a 
very rare, and we should rather imagine, 
an unexampled collection, which he kept 
with great nicety in Bunny church. 

" The mere empty passion, however, 
for a score or two of stone-coffins, did not 
satisfy the capacious soul of the titled 
champion of Bunny. He loved to read a 
moral in everything ; to find * tongues in 
the trees, books in the babbling brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.' The coffins ranged before him, 
humbled him moderately ; but he, fiill of 
life, as he was out of doors, req]^ed 
strong inducements to humility within. 
In the field, he was mighty ; — he wished to 
be tamed in the house of prayer ; and he, 
therefore, caused his own monument, or 
' the marble effigies of Sir Thomas Par- 
kyns,' as he called it, to ^ be put up in the 
chancel of his church, that he mignt look 
upon it and say. What is life? In his 
monument, as in all things else, wrestling 
was not neglected. His figure was carved 
in a moralizing posture, in his chancel of 
the church of Bunny, being the first pos- 
ture of wrestling ; an emblem of the di- 
vine and hiunan struggle for the glorious 
mastery.' Such is the description of this 
remarkable ^ effigies' as given by Master 
Francis Hofiman, a gentleman, a poet, 
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and a friend of Sir Tbomas, wbo wrote a 
copy of heroic verses in defence of the 
monmnent* and its moral. There is an 
awkward wood-cnt of this singular stone, 
in one of the old editions of Sir Thomas's 
Institutes, (dedicated to George L) which 
is worth tiie reader's looking to. Sir 
Thomas is represented standing in his 
conntiT coat, potent, and postnred for the 
Cornish hng. On one side is a well-limbed 
figm«, lying above the scythe of Time, 
with the snn rising gloriously over it, 
showing that the wrestler is in his pride 
of youlh. On the other side is the same 
figure, stretched in its coffin, with Time 
standing, scythe in hand, triumphantly 
over it ; and the snn gone down, mark- 
ing the decline of life, and the fate even 
of the strong man ! Thus did Sir Thomas 
Parkjrns moralize, and decorate, with 
solemn emblems, the quiet walls of Bunny 's 
simple church." — Retrospective Review, 

Chir Corres^ndent adds : ^* It is not 
without regret, that I read that the an- 
cient familv of Parkvns, of Bunny, ia 
nearly extmct. Sir T. B. Parkyns sur- 
vived his son, who was raised to the Irish 
barony of Ranclifife in 1795, and, dying 
in 1806, left the baronetcy to his grand- 
son, the present and second Lord, who is 
married, but has no heir-apparent, or 
presnn^tive.' ' W . Br aban . 



UNES 



BT VIBCOVMT MELBOURNE. 

(WHtten in 1797.; 
A year has paas'd since, ob ! my friendship's ehoice, 
I saw thy eountonance or heard tiiy voice ; 
A year has pass'd, yet scarce a day I ▼lew, 
But what that day, my friend, I think on you— 
Think on thy talents, on thy virtues more 
And hope that time has added to their store. 
With eye prophetic throiligh the veil of time^ 
In honour firm, in sentiment sublime, 
A rising patriot youth o'eijoyed I see, 
And ^ory to behold that youth in thee. 
Proud to anticipate thy future fame, 
And pleas'd to call thee by a private name. 
Hoping that I thy friend may have thy praise, 
And catch some gleam of splendour from thy blaze. 
A year has pass'd — a year of grief and Joy — 
afoce first we threw aside the name of boy, 
That name which in some ftiture hour of gloom, 
We shall with sighs regret we can't resume. 
Unknown this life, unknown Fate's niunerous shares 
We launch'd into this world, and aU its cares; 
Those cans whose pangs, before a year was pa8t,t 
I felt, and ftel, t)iey wiU not be the last. 
But then we hailed fair freedom's brightening Qiom, 
And threw aside the yoke we long had borne; 

• On the moDunent is a lAtin inscription ( r by 
Sir Thomas) which may be thus translated : — 
" At length he taUB, the long— long contest's o'er, 
And lime has thrown whom none e'er thrown 

before ; 
Yet, boast not Time, thy victory, for he 
At last shall rise again, and conquer thee." 
t A poet is a prophet, and f^quently fortells the 
doom tnat awaits himsdf and others. The gift of 
poetry is inspiration. 



Exulted in the raptures thought can give. 
And said alone, we then began to live ; 
With wanton foncy, painted pleasure's charms, 
Wine's liberal powers, and beauty's folding arms. 
Expected joys would spring beneath our ftet, 
And never thought of griefs we were to meet. 
Ah I soon, too soon is all the truth display'd. 
Too soon appears this scene of light and shade ! 
We find that those who every transport know, 
In frill proportion taste of every woe ; 
That every moment new misfortune rears ; 
That, somewhere, every hour's an hour of tears. 
The work of wretchedness is never done. 
And misery's sigh extends with every sun. 
Well is it if, when dawning manhood smiled, 
We did not quite forget the simple child ; 
If, when we lost that name, we did not part 
From some more glowing virtue of the heart ; 
From kind benevolence, from faithAil truth, 
The generous candour of believing youth, 
From that soft spirit which men weakness call, 
That lists to every tale, and trusts them all. 
To the warm fire of these how poor and dead 
Are all the cold endowments of the head. 
Happy 't will be if interested man 
Instruct not «m upon his general plan ; 
If chilling prudence, and suspicious age, 
If Fortune favours, or if Fortune rage. 
Succeed not. (Oh ! may I withstand) 
To freese the breast, and close the liberal hand, 
To dry those eyes whence pity used to flow. 
Suppress the sighs that sympathize with woe. 
Teach us to spurn those. Fate from high has huri'd, 
With all the barbarous knowledge ef the world.* 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 
(Continued from page 217.^ 

But I must hajsten on to speak, as briefly 
and comprehensively as I can, of what is 
the most important part of every man— 
namely, his moral and religious character 
— the qualities of his heart, and his prin- 
ciples of action. 

Dr. Bowditch was a man of unsullied 
purity, of rigid integrity, and uncompro- 
mising principle. Through life, tnith 
seems to ibave been at once the great ob- 
ject of his pursuit, and his mUug prin- 
ciple of action. " Follow Truth," might 
have been the motto on his escutcheon. 
"IVtiM/ Truth! Truth r were among 
his last words to one whom he dearly 
loved. He was himself perfectly transpa- 
rent, .. A child could see through him. 
There was no opaqueness in his heart, any 
more than in his intellect. It was as clear 
as crystal, and the rays of moral truth 
were transmitted throu^ it. without being 
refracted or tinged. In all his int^conrse 
and transactions he WflU9 remarkably frank 
and candid. He revealed himself entirely. 

• The above yerses are of more value and curiosity 
from the station which the author now holds, Uisn 
they, perhaps, may be deemed from their own po*"*'^ 
merit. As the expression of the yovthfiil fe^^^^^ 
a statesman, they are a singular production. If the 
sentiments given forth in the foregoing lines were 
truly fUt, they must do credit to the dispedtiwi of 
the writer :— and should the breast of the statesman 
echo the feelings of the youth, he is a happy man to, 
have passed through life so unspoilt by aH its ta^ 
moiU, and aU Its hndenlng influeneet. 
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He had no secrets. He kept notliiiig 
back, for he had nolhing to conceaL He 
lived oi)enly, and talked freely, of himself, 
and of his doings, and of everything that 
was uppermost in his mind. He never 
hesitated to speak out what he thought on 
all subjects, public and private, and he 
avowed his opinions of men and things 
with the utmost freedom and unconcern. 
It seemed to me that he never had the fear 
of man before his eyes, and that it never 
checked, in the least, the free and full ut- 
terance of his sentiments. 

Dr. Bowditch was perfectly fair and 
just in the estimate which he formed of 
his own capacities and gifts. He did not, 
on the one nand, overrate his talents ; nor, 
on the other hand, did he, as some do, 
with a sort of back-handed humility, pur- 
posely undervalue his powers, in order to 
enjoy the pleasure of being contradicted 
by those about him, and told that he was 
really a much greater man than he seemed 
willing to admit. As an illustration of 
this, let me mention a little conversation 
of his. " People," said he, " are very 
kind and polite, in mentioning me in the 
same breath with La Place, and blending 
my name with his. But they mistake both 
me and him ; we are very different men. 
I trust I understand his works, and can 
supply his deficiencies, and correct his 
errors, and render his book more intelli- 
gible, and record the successive advance- 
ments of the science, and perhaps append 
some improvements. But La Place was a 
genius, a discoverer, an inventor. And 
yet I hope I know as much about mathe- 
matics as Play fair!" 

I have been informed by a gentleman of 
Boston, that soon after his return from 
Europe a few years since, he happened, in 
a conversation with Dr. Bowditcn, to men- 
tion to him incidentally, the high estima- 
tion in which he and his labours were held 
by men of science abroad, and told him, 
that he had often heard his name spoken 
of in terms of the strongest commendation 
by persons in the most elevated walks of 
society in England. "Dr. Bowditch," 
says my informant, •* seemed to be sensi- 
bly affected by my statement, so much so 
that I saw the tears glisten in his eyes. 
But he imme^ately remarked, that how- 
ever flattering such testimonials might be, 
yet the most grateful tribute of commen- 
dation he had ever received was contained 
in a letter from a backwoodsman of the 
West, who wrote to him to point out an 
error in his Translation of the Mecanique 
CSleste, ' It was an actual error,' said the 
Doctor, * which had escaped my own ob- 
servation. The simple fact that my work 
had reached the hands of one on the outer 
verge of civilisation, who could understand 



and estimate it, was more gratifying to my. 
feelinffs than the eulogies of men of science 
and the commendatory votes of Acade- 
mies.' " 

He was a singularly modest man. He 
made no pretensions himself^ and there 
was nothing that he so much despised in 
others. He was remarkably inmple in all 
his manners and intercourse with the 
world. He put on no airs and assumed 
no superiorly on the ground of his intel- 
lectual attainments, but placed himself on 
a level with every one with whom he had 
any concern. He reverenced integrity and 
truth wherever he found them, in what- 
ever condition in life. He felt and shewed 
no respect for mere wealth or rank. He 
fearlessly rebuked, to his face, the mean 
and purse-proud nabob, and ^* condescended 
to men of low estate." 

Dr. Bowditch used to relate a little 
anecdote concerning himself, which 
strongly and beautiMly illustrates tiie 
child-like simplicity and naturalness of 
his character. 

In the year 1824, when General Lafay- 
ette, in his progress through the countiy, 
among other places, visited Boston, the 
mayoralty of the city was filled by the 
Honourable Josiah Quincy. Dr. Bow^ 
ditch, in common with all the world, had 
a curiosity to behold the entrance of the 
nation's guest into the city ; and accord- 
ingly accepted an invitation from a fiiend, 
whose house was in Colonnade Row, to 
take a station on his balcony. But finding 
that the chariot wheels tarried, and the 
General delayed his coming, he thought 
that he shotdd have time to go down to 
his office to transact a little business, and 
return in season for the spectacle. But, in 
the mean time, the procession had arrived 
and passed on, and was fast advancing 
to State-street. He concluded, there- 
fore, to wait where he was, and, in order 
to get a nearer and better view, took his 
stand on the steps of the United Stateis' 
Bank. On the appearance of the barouche 
in which Lafayette was seated. Dr. Bow- 
ditch remarked, that he was glad to see 
Mr. Qoincy at his side ; he was the proper 
man for that place, being the son of one 
of the earliest and best of the patriots 6f 
the Revolution. ^ As the shout of the 
multitude rose unto heaven," he said, ^ I 
know not how it happened, but I could 
not keep my place ; my hat would not 
stay on my head, nor could I hold my 
tongne. And to my astonishment, I found 
myself, all at once, in the midst of the 
crowd by the side of the chariot, and 
shouting with the rest at the top of my 
voice." The President of Harvard Uni- 
versity recollects distinctly seeing him in 
th(p position and attitude thus described. 
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At fir»t Bight there may leeiii ■omething 
ludicrous and puerile in thia grare philo- 
nopher and calculator, this votary of ab- 
stract science, huzzaing in a mixed crowd 
on a city's holiday. But to me it seems a 
most natural and beautiful expression of 
his simplicity, his self-forgetnilness, his 
utter unconsciousness of greatness, his 
generous sympathy with the people, and 
his grateful and ardent patriotism. This 
little incident cannot fail to raise him in 
the estimation of every right-minded and 
single-hearted man. 

Dr. Bowditch was a man of ardent na- 
turid feelings, and of an impetuous tem- 
perament. A venerable lady, after her 
first interview with him, said, " I like that 
man, for he is a live man." He was 
strong in his attachment to men and to 
opinions, and was not easily turned from 
any course of speculation or action, which 
he had once satisfied himself was right, 
wise and good. At the same time, he 
always kept his mind open to evidence ; 
and if you brought before him new facts 
and arguments, he would consider the 
subject — deliberately, not hastily — and the 
next day^ perhaps, would tell you that you 
were in the right, and that he had altered 
his mind. He was sometimes quick, 
warm, and vehement in expressing his 
disapprobation of the character or conduct 
of an individual, particularly if he thought 
that the persoii nad practised any thing 
like duplicity or fraud. In such cases, his 
indignation was absolutely scorching and 
withering. But he never cherished any 
personal resentments in his bosom. He 
did not let the sun go down upon his 
wrath. His anger was like a cloud, which 

{)asses over the disk of the moon, and 
eaves it as mild and clear as before ; or, 
as the judicious Hooker's was represented 
to be, •' like a phial of clear water, which, 
when shook, beads at the top, but in- 
stantly subsides, without any soil or 
sediment of uncharitableness." 

Dr. Bowditch was, in all his habits of 
ife, a very regular and temperate man. 
He never tasted any wine till tbe age of 
thirty-five. He approved the remarkable 
changes which have been effected in the 
customs of society, within a few years, 
by ^^ the temperance reform," and he 
heartily rejoiced in the success of that 
good cause. God bless it and speed it ! 

In his religious views, Dr. Bowditch 
was, from examination and conviction, a 
firm and4ecided Unitarian. His parents 
were Episcopalians, and he himself had 
been educated in the tenets of that church. 
But he had no taste for the polemics or 
peculiarities of any sect, and did not love 
to dwell on the distinctive and dividing 
points of christian doctrine. His religion 



was rather an inward sentiment, ^owiny 
out into <he life, and revealing Uaelf in 
his character and actions, it was at all 
times, and at all periods of his life, a con- 
trolling and sustaining principle. He 
confided in the providence and benignly 
of his Heavenly Father, as revealed by hu 
blessed Son, our Lord, and had the most 
unshaken confidence in the wisdom and 
rectitude of all the divine appointments. 
He looked forward with firm faith to an 
immortality in the spiritual world. 



AN EXCURSION TO CHILLON. 

Amongst all the interesting localities 
with which the Lake of Geneva abounds, 
there is not one more generally visited, 
especially by English tourists, than the 
chateau of Chillon ; and the excursion 
thither by water, provided always that the 
weather be favourable, is one of the most 
delightful that can be imagined. Two 
steamers, the Leman and GuiUaume Telly 
leave Geneva every other morning at nine 
o'clock ; there is, however, anotiier fine 
boat in the harbour always at anchor, 
called the fVinkleried^ which never stirs 
out, in consequence of the other compa- 
nies buying up its opposition at so much 
per diem ; and fiie proprietor, we were told, 
realizes a handsome income by his uidolent 
craft. The distance firom Geneva to 
Villeneuve, which is the nearest landing- 
place to Chillon, and which also compre- 
hends the entire length of the lake, \b 
about seventeen leagues ; and the boat 
stops at all the intermediate towns. The 
fare is sixty batz (7*. 6rf.) for the best part 
of the vessel, but you may go much 
cheaper in the fore-cabin. 

It is an extremely difficult task to 
recount firom memory all the interesting 
sites that are pointed out to you during 
your little voyage. You will notice Femey, 
where Voltaire resided; and the pic- 
turesqe Lausanne, where our countryman 
Gibbon wrote the greater part of his De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; the 
well-known Campagne Diodati at Coligni, 
which Lord Byron inhabited during his 
stay in Switzerland ; the village of Coppet, 
where Madame de Stael once hau an 
elegant chateau ; together with the mighty 
Alps crowned by Mont Blanc on one 
side, and the "darkened Jura" on the 
other, stretching along the horizon on 
each side of the lake. But it is with 

" The self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau," 
that the principal features of the Lake of 
Geneva are associated. At the base of 
the Saleve, on your right, is the little 
village of Bocuiey, where he was placed at 
school with the good M. Lambercier ; and 
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further on, yon ^fHll pass the clean town 
of Nyon, where his father followed the 
hnmbie trade of watchmaking after he 
left Geneva, and where Jean Jacqnes di- 
vided the first affections of his heart 
between Mesdemoiselles de Vnlson and 
Goton, whose rival attractions he describes 
with such piqnancy in his Confessions, 
Then comes the chateau of ChaiUy, the 
abode of his fair friend Madame de 
Warens, and the birth-place of her gar- 
dener, Clande Amet ; and higher np yon 
discern ''Clarens, sweet Clarens," on 
which modest village the NouveUe Heloise 
has conferred an everlasting celebrity : 

** 'Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 
Peopling it with affections ; bat he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
; , To the mind's purified beings ; 'twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche's zone unbound, 
And hallowed it with loveliness/** 

On the opposite side are the rocks of 
Meillerie, where the boat of St. Prenx 
and Madame Wolmar was driven for 
shelter dnring the storm; but their ine- 
qnalities have been mnch levelled by the 
formation of the Simplon route. It is also 
close to tbe castle of Chillon that the de- 
nouernent of the novel is fixed, or rather 
the circnmstances that lead to the death 
of Jnlie, the heroine. 

We landed at Villenenve, after a tolera- 
bly rough passage for an inland piece of 
water, and accomplishing a beautuul walk 
of twenty minutes along the edge of the 
lake, arrived at Chillon. On knocking at 
the postern, we were immediately allowed 
to enter by an old soldier, the peaceful 
sentinel of the fortress ; and were by him 
committed to the guidance of the female 
who exhibited the curiosities of the castle 
— an intelligent VatuUnse^ with all the 
pleasing expression of her canton depicted 
on her face. Following our conductress 
across a court-yard, and then down some 
dark and time-worn steps, we passed 
through an aperture in tne wall rather 
than a door, and stood in the celebrated 
dungeon. It is too gloomy at first to 
discern objects clearly, but by degrees we 
became sensible of being in a long low 
vaulted apartment, with a row of pillars 
*^ of gothic mould " down the middle, and 
small loopholes on one side to admit 
light and air. All the views we have yet 
seen of the prison make it too lofty : it is 
in reality a crypt^ and we should think 
that the pillars are barely eight feet 
high. Our guide persuaded us to buy a 
little pamphlet descriptive of the castle, 
at the expense of a firanc, and we gained 

• " Je dirai volontiers k ceux qui ont du goiit, et 
qui sont sensibles : Allez k Vevay — visitez le pays, 
examinez les sites, promonez vous sur le lac, et 
dites si la Nature n*a pas fait cebeau pays pourune 
Julie, pour une Claire, et pour un St. Preux : mais 
ne les y cherchez pas."~Ze« Con/euiotUf livre iv. 



some information firom it about Bonnivard 
and his captivity. 

The castle itself is an irregular mass of 
square buildings, and, before the invention 
of artillery, was deemed impregnable, as it 
entirely snut the narrow passage between 
the lake and the mountain, whose escarp*' 
ments were formerly thought to be in* 
accessible; it could now, however, be 
easily conunanded by cannon on the 
heights. Our little book describes it as 
being built in 1238, by Amadee IV., Count 
of Savoy, upon a rock which formed a 
small island in the lake, united to the 
main-land by a light wooden bridge. The 
dungeons served firom time, to time, to 
incarcerate many important prisoners, 
and Francis Bonnivard, Prior of St. Victor 
at Geneva, languished here six years in 
captivity. He has been commonly known 
as the " Prisoner of Chillon," but this is 
erroneous; since. Lord Byron was not 
aware of his existence when he wrote the 
poem ; and the celebrated sonnet on Chil- 
lon, which is now usually placed at the 
commencement, was written at a future 
period. The poem itself was composed in 
the littie parlour of the neat inn that over- 
looks tlie lake at Ouchy, a smaU village 
near Lausanne, where its noble author 
was detained two days by bad weather, in 
June, 1816. 

There are two or three common errors 
in circulation respecting Chillon which we 
may safely correct. In the first place, the 
floor of the dungeon is described as being 
below the level of the watermark out- 
side :— 

** A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake, 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay." 

This is a mistake, and may be easily 
disproved ; for, in the very next dungeon, 
whose floor is on the same level as Bon* 
nivard's, they shew you a trap-door, 
through which the bodies of the murdered 
prisoners were thrown into the lake ;— 
of course, had the floor been lower 
than the water, the dungeon would have 
been inundated on opening the trap.* 
Again, most of the authors and guide- 

* Since the above was written, a paper on Chillon 
has appeared in the Saturday Magazine^ and from 
it we quote the following remarks: "In 1817, M. 
Simond visited the castle and the far-famed dun- 
geon, which had so long been reported to be below 
the level of the lake. On comparing the height of 
the loophole gratings above the water's edge from 
the outside, and above Uie rocky floor inside, he 
satisfied himself that the latter was more elevated 
than the former ; especially after having observed a 
hollow place full of water, which must have come 
from the lake, and would have risen above the floor 
of the dungeon, if it had really been lower than the 
level of the water outside." It is somewhat re- 
markable that the name of Byron, who has conferred 
such deathless fame upon the Castle of Chillon, i» 
never once mentioned throughout the article. 
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books that have spoken of Chillon, (and 
they all appear to copy from each other), 
describe Lord Byron's name as being cut 
upon the column to which Bonnirard was 
confined. Here is another error: the 
pillar containing the iron staple is the 
fifth in order fi'om the entrance, and the 
noble poet engraved his name upon the 
third, in company with Fenimore Cooper's, 
and several others of equal note. Some 
two or three years back, a mischievous 
brute took advantage of the momentary 
absence of the guide, to cut a line through 
the name of Byron, and succeeded too 
well in his wanton attempt. The woman 
told us there were only two visiters in the 
dungeon at the time, an Englishman and 
an Italian ; but we will hope, for the credit 
of our nation, it was not me former. We 
took the impression of the name ourselves, 
of which we present the readers of the 
Literary World with a fac-simile ; and can. 



therefore, answer for its being correct. 
After visiting some other dungeons, to 
which the or^rinal entrance was merely a 
species of chimney, we were introduced to 
the chamber of the Duke, with another 
old decaying apartment or two ; hot the 
kitchen interested us most. It is a large 
room, with a floor and ceiling of wood, 
the latter being supported by stone 
columns. We were told it was formerly 
much larger, but had been divided into 
several apartments. The top of the castle 
was the last part we visited. There is a 
fine view firom the turrets, of the Alps and 
the rich Pays de Vaud, with the blue and 
sparkling waters of the lake beneath ; and 
we were pleased to see the " small green 
isle " wWch has been celebrated in the 
poem. There is a tree upon it with two 
or three ^shrubs, but no habitation ; nor, 
indeed, is there room for one. 

Albert. 




Keio lSooit0« 



DIARY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TIMES OF 
OEOROE THE FOURTH. VOLS. III. — IV. 

[We have neither space nor inclination 
to characterize this work as more than 
certain Letters firoin the late Queen Ca- 
roline, the Princess Charlotte, and other 
personages ; nearly two-thirds of the third 
volume consisting of Sketches of Public 
Characters, and a Review of the Regency 
and Reign of George the Fourth. The 
volumes before us are not so piquant as 
their predecessors, which were highly cen- 
sured for " going too far ;" and were, con- 
sequently, ten times more read than if they 
had been treated according to their actual 
merit. Truth was formerly hidden in a 
well ; now, we may say, it is concealed in 
an Artesian well ; and, to be effective in 
our days, the lantern of Diogenes should 
be primed with the oxy-hydrogen light. 
The letters in this portion of " the Diary" 
are more amusing than mischievous ; and 
are rather pointed with humour than 
scandal. The editor, the late Mr. Gait, 
replies to some charges made against the 
first and second volumes of the work, and 
recommends its perusal as the best refuta- 



Uon of such charges ; a piece of advice 
naively given, and it is to be hoped, for the 
publifdier's sake, liberally followed. Now^ 
if the desired end be not Erectly arrived 
at, the reader's time will not altogether be 
lost ; for there are abundance of pleasant 
gossip, light wit, and entertaining anec- 
dotes scattered throughout these pages. 
We quote a few specimens. 

Odd Mistake,] 

Lady Frances Wilson was a lady of very 
plain personal appearance j yet one gen- 
tleman, for several seasons, perseveringly 
gazed at her firom the pit m the Opera 
House, so as to cause her considerable an- 
novance ; until at length one day she was 

informed that Mr. had left her all his 

fortune ; and prompted by curiosity to as- 
certain if it was the same person who had 
admired her at the theatre, she requested 
to see the deceased, and identified the 

corpse as being that of Mr. . It was 

saia, Lady Frances owed this piece of good 
fortune to a mistake, as it was a very 
beautiful woman who occupied the next 
box to her's, to whom the gentleman had 
intended to leave his property, and that he 
was misinf(Hined as to the name of the 
otg'ect of his ielle passion. 

[We have heard the lady intended was 
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the beantiftil Mrs. Lock, of Norbury 
Paik. 

Brougham and Denman,-^ The Diarist's 
Notes of a party at Rome.] 

They spoke of Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Denman, and seemed to think the latter a 
truer friend to the Princess thui the 
former. They asked me my opinion on 
the snbject, and I said, that I believed Mr. 
Brougham wished to serve her Roval 
Higlmess, and right her in the estimation 
of the public, and as a royal person ; but 
that I thought that he had permitted him- 
self frequently to speak of her as a private 
character, in private society, in a manner 
quite at variance with his declarations in 
bis public speeches in her defence ; and 
that I knew he used to indulge his spirit of 
sarcasm on her Royal Highness's Hdiculef^ 
whenever he felt inclin^, and especially 

at H House, he had often made bet 

the butt of the dinner-parties of beaux 
esjtrits collected at that rendezvous of 
Wits and politicians; whereas Denman, 
on the contrary, upheld her Royal High- 
ness, when speaking of her to his own 
most intimate friends ; thereby adding 
weight to bis public defence of her. Mr. 
N corroborated the trulii of my re- 
marks, and added, that any other person 
similarly situated would have given Mr. 
Brougham as fine a field for l^e exhibi- 
tion of his powers as a lawyer, and an 
orator ; and that it was the cause, and not 
the woman he was interested in. 
Queen Charlotte, 

Jan. 3, 1816.— The Prince Regent left 
town last night. He has been so much 
hissed by the mob, he is quite disgusted ; 
and the old Queen also, in going to her 
last drawing-room, was hissed and reviled, 
and the people asked her what she had 
done with the Princess Charlotte. They 
stopped her chair, and she put down the 
glass, and said, " I am seventy-two years 
of age — I have been fifty-two years Queen 
of England, and I never was hissed by a 
mob before." So they let her pass on 
without further molestation. The Regent 
sent several aids-de-camp to attend her 
Majesty : she would not permit them to do 
so, but desired them to go back to Carlton 
House. They replied they could not, for 
that they were ordered by the Prince to 
see her Majesty safe to Buckingham 
House. She said, " You have left Carl- 
ton House at his orders — return there at 
mine, or I will leave my chair, and go 
home on foot;" so they left her. There 
was something like coolness and magna- 
nimity displayed on this occasion. 

From the Princess Charlotte, 
November 7th. — I had the pleasure of 
receiving a brief, but very welcome letter 
from the Princess Charlotte, in which she 



says, " The only person now remaining 
with my mother, and who, I trust, win 
take courage and continue with her, is Dr. 
Holland, who, I believe, from everything 
1 have heard of him, is a most Respectable 
and respected character. I have it not in 
my power at present to repay any services 
shewn the Princess of Wales ; but if I ever 
have, those who remain steadfast to her 
shall not be forgotten by me; though I 
fear sensible people like him never depend 
much on any promises from any one, still 
less from a royal person ; so I refrain from 
making professions of gratitude, but I do 
not feel them the less towards all those 
who shew her kindness. 

" I have not heard from my mother for 
a long time. If you can give me any in- 
telligence of her, I should be much obliged 
to you to do so. I am daily expecting to 
be confined, so you may imagine I am not 
Very comfortable. If ever you think of me, 

dear , do not imagine that I am only a 

nrincess, but remember me, with Leopold's 
kind compliments, as your sincere friend, 
" Charlotte, Pss. of S. Coburg." 

From Caroline^ Princess of fVales* 

December lOth.— I received the follow^ 
ing strange reply to-day fix)m the Princess 
of Wales:— 

** Thank you a thousand times, my dear 

, your kind inquiries after my health, 

which has sufiered as little as I could 
expect from my late misfortune. I cannot 
at dis moment inform you where I shall go 
to ; my plan depends on letters from Eng- 
land, about dat vile money, who do always 
annoy me. As to my household, I hear 
people are meddling wid it, and saying it 
IS improper. In de first place what would 
they have me do? All de fine English 
folk leave me. I not send them away, 
though, by-the-by, some of dem not be- 
have as civil as I could like. No matter— 
I wud have had patience wid them, but dey 
choose to go, so I not prevent them ; but I 
must have some one to attend me, and I 
make my choice of some very agreeable 
persons, in every way fit to be my attend- 
ants : though de jealous English beggars, 

such as Miss , and one or twa more 

of our acquaintance, dear, wud have liked 
to have had the situation which La Com- 
tesse Oldi now fills, to her and my great 
satisfaction. Her brother also is a very 
Intelligent and gentlemanlike person. Dey 
are of a decayed nobleman's mmUy, much 

better bom and bred than William B ^1. 

But I know people are very ill-natured, 
and choose to abuse me for the choice I 
have made in my household. No matter, 
I not care — from henceforth I will do just 
as I please, that I will. Since de English 
neither give me de great honour of being a 
Princesse de Galle, I will be Caroline — a 
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happy merry soul ; but, simplement^ what 

do you tink, my dear r just before 

and Lady parted, I hope never to meet 

again, I gave her a very pretty cast of an 
antique. I should have been proud of it 
in my room. Well, a day or two after she 
hroke it, purposely I know, and had de im- 
pudence to come and say to me, ^ Oh ! 
ma'am, dat figure your Royal Highness 
bought for a bronze is only plaster ;' to 

which I reply, * I knew that. Lady j 

very well, when I gave it to you. Dat is 
so like de English people ; dey always ask, 
when one make them a souvenir, how 
much is cost ? how much is worth ? You 

are a true English, my dear Lady , 

there can be no mistake.' • • • 

" C. P." 

I received a short note from the Princess 
of Wales, sent by a person whom she in- 
troduced to me— a German flute-player. 
The letter of introduction was certainly a 
very novel one. It was as follows :— 

^' Dear , the bearer of this epistle is 

Monsieur R , a fiddle-player, or a pipe- 

player,^I don't know which you would 
call him in English — ^no matter ; he was 
reconmiended to me by a cousin of mine, 
whom I wish had been in de Red Sea when 
he sent dis man to my retreat here, which 
I would like to keep unmolested from tire- 
some people. But I find dat impossible ; 
so I must submit like a martyr on de 
steak, to being annoyed all my life long, 
and live in hopes of a reward for my pa- 
tience and my virtue in anoder world, 
which cannot be worse than de present. 

Monsieur R teazed me to present him 

to you ; so I beg to waste your angerupon 
him, and not on me. His appearance will 
make you laugh till you die — that, at least, 
he has the power to do ; au reste, he is the 
dullest man God ever did born, and I re- 
commend you to have nothing to do wid 
him ; he is a grand bore. 

" Why do you not come to Como ? I 
voud make you welcome at my anchorite's 
dinner every day, if you voud eat my hum- 
ble fare. Neither de Comtesse Oldi nor 
myself are epicures ; and very often we 
cook our own dinner! What vould de 
English people say if dey heard dat ! Oh 
fie I Princess of Wales. The old begune 
Queen Charlotte is on her last legs, I hear. 
Mais Qa ne me fait ni froid im chaud now ; 
there was a time when such intelligence 
might have gladdened me ; but now noting 
in the world do I care for, save to pass de 
time as quickly as I can : and death may 
hurry on as fast as he pleases— I am ready 

to die. But I weary you, my dear ; 

ayez de V indulgence pour moi and my grum- 
b^g, and believe dat 

" I am ever youn, 

"^C. P," 



Death of Queen Caroline. 

The persons who attended the Queen at 
the latter end of her life were faithftd and 
attached to her, but they were not persons 
calculated to give her the best advice. She 
endeavoured, poor unhapw Princess, to 

amuse herself^ but as informed me, 

she took no pleasure in anything. She 
once saw Prince Leopold, and his manner 
was affectionate and feeling. From all I 
ever heard of him, he is a good-hearted 
man, but timid and self-interested, and he 
was kept in such order by the King, that 
the only visit he ever paid his mother-in- 
law was in secret, unattended, and without 
any witnesses except the Queen's lady. 

A very short period elapsed between the 
trial and the Queen's death. Her illness 
was sudden, and she was for some hours 
ignorant of her danger. When she became 
aware of her awful situation, she called to 
some of the attendants, and said, ^ I for- 
give all my enemies, I owe no one any ill- 
will, although they have killed me at 
last ;" or words to that effect. A curioua 
circumstance occurred whilst she was on 
her death-bed, the night or rather the 
morning on which she expired. A boat 
passed down the river, filled with some of 
those religious sectarians who had taken 
peculiar interest in her fate; they were 
praying for her, and singing hymns as they 
rowed by Brandenburg House ; and at 
the same moment a mighty rush of wind 
blew open all the doors and windows of the 
Queen^s apartment, just as the breath was 
going out of her body. It impressed those 
who were present with a sense of awe, and 
added to the solemnity of the scene. 
From the Princess Charlotte, 

Dated Friday, Claremont. 
" My dxar , 

" Having so very lately troubled you with 
a letter, I will not be gmlty of indiscretion 
in plaguing you with another long one so 
soon. This is only a few lines, to hope 
you will be able to do us the favour and 
pleasure of coming to us next Thursday, 
and, should you not find it too dull, perhaps 
you would prolong your stay till Saturday. 
Our dinner-hour being seven o'clock, and 
our rule that of eveiy^dy's following their 
own habits as to hours, and doing that 
which is most agreeable and comfortable to 
themselves, in order to make them feel as 
much at home as possible, it is not d/a^n 
de parler to say that this is Liberty Hall, 
ana that we are only too happy to dispense 
with form and ceremony. 

*^ I heard from my mo&er a few days ago ; 
she had reached Geneva, and was much 
pleased with her reception there. I hope 
she will derive much benefit firom hep tour, 
maisje ne s^ais ; at all events, change of 
air must do her health' good. It would 
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rtqmre more than novelty of place and 
fociety, I fear, to do her spirits sendee. 
However, I hope time and Providence may 
yet have mnch happiness in store for her. 

" Adien, my dear , and helieve me 

yonrs, most sincerely and affectionately, 
("Signed) «• C. P. S. C." 

The great simplicity and nnaffected 
style of the foregoing letters render them 
exceedingly interesting, as being the pro- 
dnction of a royal personage. And th^ 
are a tme index of the Princess's mind, 
which was, like them, tme, natural, and 
kind. But her Royal Highness mistook, 
when she promised her correspondent 
should find no form or ceremony at Clare- 
mont, for it was far otherwise, whatever 
the Princess might have wished on that 
point. There was another person, whose 
will was paramount to hers, and who con- 
sidered, and perhaps with justice, that it 
was not advisable to dispense with all ob- 
servance of etiquette, and the circle was 
by no means without form and stiffness. 
It was remarked by persons who were pre- 
sent, that the Prmce never quitted the 
Princess for a single moment when she 
was in company, and her Royal Highness 
seldom, if ever, saw anybody alone after 
her marriage; her husband was always 
present, and the chief favourite of the 

Princess Charlotte, Miss M. E 1, who 

was accustomed formerly to go straight to 
her Royal Highness's private apartment, 
was always subsequently shewn into the 
public reception-rooms, and made to await 
there the announcement that Their Royal 
Highnesses were ready to receive her. 

It was a singular fact, that the heiress- 
apparent to the throne was not permitted 
to have an establishment in any degree 
suited to her rank, and that the Princess 
Charlotte had no regular attendants. Cer- 
tainly, every means were taken to keep 
her in subjection, and there can be no 
doubt that the ^^ rising sun" was an eye- 
sore to the Regent, more especially as it 
was the daughter of the Princess of Wales 
who was to be his successor. And, both 
Princess Charlotte and her husband evinced 
mnch discretion and forbearance, in the 
dignified manner in which they avoided 
causing any tumult in the country, by 
attempting to enforce their rights, or ask- 
ing for the dignities and privileges to which 
they had a claim. 



CAPT. MARRYAT's niART IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 252 J 

[The Captain arrived at New York du- 
ring the^ntc of 1837, which the Americans, 
with their natural love of hyperbole, turned 
to merry account. He notes on th«» 



Panic ai New York.] 

The Americans delight in the hyper- 
bole ; in fact they hardly have a meta]^or 
without it. Durmg this crash, when ^ery 
day fifteen or twenty merchants' names 
appeared in the newspapers as bankrupts, 
one party, not in a very good humour, was 
hastening down Broadway, when he was 
run against by another whose temper was 
equally unamiable. This collision roused 
tl^ choler of both. 

"What the devil do you mean, sir?" 
cried one ; " I've a ffreat mind to knock 
you into ihe middle ujnext week." 

This occurring on a Saturday, the wrath 
of the other was checked by the recollec- 
tion of how very favouraUe such a blow 
would be to his present circumstances. 

*' Will you ? by heavens, then pray do ; 
it's just the thing I want, for how else I 
am to get over next Monday and the 
acceptances I must take up^ is more than 
I can teU." 

All the banks have stopped payment in 
specie, and there is not a dollar to be had« 
I walked down Wall Street, and had ft 
convincing proof of the great demand for 
money, for somebody picked my pocket. 

The militia are under arms, as riots are 
expected. The banks in the country and 
other towns have followed the example of 
New York, and thus has General Jack- 
son's currency bill been regaled without 
the aid of Congress. Affairs are now at 
their worst, and now that such is the case, 
the New Yorkers appear to recover their 
spirits. One of the newspapers hxunOrously 
observes — " All Broadway is like unto a 
new-made widow, and don't know whether 
to laugh or cry." There certainly is a 
very remarkable energy in the American 
disposition ; if they fall, they bound up 
again. Somebody has observed that the 
New York merchants are of that elastic 
nature, that, when fit for nothing else, 
they might be converted into coocA springs^ 
and such really appears to be their cha- 
racter. 

*' They may say the times are bad," said 
a young American to me, "but I think 
that they are excellent. A twenty dollar 
note used to last me but a week, but now 
it is as good as Fortunatus' purse, which 
was never empty. I eat my dinner at the 
hotel, and shew them my twenty dollar 
note. The landlord turns awayfirom it, 
as if it were the head of Medusa, and begs 
that I will pay another time. I buy every 
thing that 1 want, and I have only to offer 
my twenty dollar note in payment, and 
my credit is unbounded — that is, for any 
sum under twenty dollars. If they ever do 
give change again in New York, it will 
make a very unfortunate change in my 
affairs." 
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The distress hr change has prodnced a 
cnrions remedy. Every man w now his 
own banker. Go to the theatres and places 
of public amusement, and, instead of 
change, yon receive an I. O. U, from the 
treastiry. At the hotels and oyster-cellars 
it is the same thing. Call for a glass of 
brandy and water, and the change is fifteen 
tickets, each ** good for one glass of brandy 
and water." At an oyster-shop, eat a 
plate of oysters, and yOn have m rettmi 
seven tickets, good for one plate of oysters 
each. It is the same every where. The 
barbers give yon tickets, good for so many 
shaves; and were there beggars in the 
street, 1 presmne thev wotSd give yott 
tickets in change, good for so mnch phi* 
lanthropy. Dealers, in general, give out 
their own bank-notes, or, as they are called 
here, ahin plasters^ which are good for one 
dollar, and from that down to two and 
a-half cents, all of which are redeemable, 
and redeemable only upon a general return 
to cash payments. Hence arises another 
variety of exchange in Wall Street. " Tom, 
do you want any oysters for lunch to- 
day ? "—Yes ! " Then here's a ticket, and 
give me two shaves in return." 

[Among the causes of the crash was the 
illimitable 

Speculation in Land,'] 

The city of New York, which is built 
upon a narrow island about ten miles in 
length, at present covers about three miles 
of uiat distance, and has a population of 
300,000 inhabitants. Building lots were 
marked out for the other seven miles ; and, 
by calculation, these lots when built upon, 
would contain an additional population 
of one million and three-quarters. They 
were first purchased at from 100 to 150 
dollars eacn, but, as the epidemic raged, 
they rose to upwards of 2,000 dollars. At 
Brooklyn, on Long Island, opposite to 
New York, and about half a mile distant 
from it, lots were marked out to the extent 
of fourteen miles, which would contain 
an extra population of one million, and 
these were as eagerly speculated in. — 
At Staten Island, at the entrance into 
the Sound, an estate was purchased by 
some speculators for 10,000 dollars, was 
divided into lots, and planned as a town 
to be called New Brighton ; and had the 
whole of the lots been sold at the price 
for which many were, previous to the 
crash, the original speculators would have 
realized tlu*ee million of dollars. But the 
infatuation was not confined to the pre- 
cincts of New York : everywhere it existed. 
Sea-serpent and Lobsters, 

Since I have been here (Boston), I have 
made every inquiry relative to the sea- 
serpent which frequents this coast alone. 



There are many hundreds of most respect- 
able people, who, on oiher points, would 
be considered as incapable of falsehood, 
who declare they have seen the animals, 
and vouch for their existence. It is rather 
singular that in America there is but one 
copy of Bishop Pontoppidon's work on 
Norway, and in it the sea-serpent is de- 
scribed, and a rough wood-cut of its ap- 
pearance given. In all the American 
newspapers a drawing was given of the 
animal as described by those who saw it, 
and it proved to be almost ^facsimile of 
the one described by the bishop in his 
work. — Now that we are on marme mat- 
ters, I must notice the prodigious size of 
the lobsters off Boston coast : they could 
stow a dozen common English lobsters 
under their coats of mail. My very much 
respected friend Sir Isaac Comn, when he 
was here, once laid a wager that he would 
produce a lobster weighing thirty pounds. 
The bet was accepted, and the admiral 
despatched people to the proper quarter to 
procure one ; but they were not then in 
season, and could not be had. The admi- 
ral, not liking to lose his money, brought 
up, instead of the lobster, the affidavits of 
certain people that they had often seen 
lobsters of that size and weight. The 
affidavits of the deponents he submitted 
to the other party, and pretended that he 
had won the wager. The case was referred 
to arbitration, and the admiral was cast 
with the following pitiiy reply, ^^Deposi- 
tions are not lobsters. 

American Curiosity. 
The Americans are excessively curious, 
especially the mob: they cannot bear any- 
thing like a secret,— 'that's unconstitutional. 
It may be remembered, that the Catliolic 
convent near Boston, which had existed 
many years, was attacked by the mob and 
pulled down. I was inquiring into the 
cause of this outrage in a country where 
all forms of religion are tolerated; and an 
American gentleman told me, that although 
other reasons had been adduced for it, he 
fully believed, in his own mind, that tiie 
majority of the mob were influenced more 
by curiosity than any other feeling. The 
convent was sealed to them, and they 
were determined to know what was in it. 
"Why, sir," continued he, "I will lay a 
wager that if the authorities were to nail 
together a dozen planks, and fix them up 
on the common, with a caution to the 
public that they were not to go near or 
touch them, in twenty-four hours a mob 
would be raised to pull them down and 
ascertain what the planks contained." I 
mention this conversation, to shew in 
what a dexterous manner this American 
gentleman attempted to palliate one of the 
grossest outrages ever committed by his 
countrymen. 
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A PIC^NIC FROM THE JULY MAGAZINES. 

Inns of Court Hail /)«»»«•*.— The Inner 
Temple professes to receive the rich and 
great more exclnsivelv, and accordingly 
the le^al bill of fare at that inn is recherchS 
in a high degree— nothing plain ever being 
pnt upon the tables, and rrench cookery 
preferred. The strictest silence is enjoined 
in this Hall daring the whole time of gas- 
tronomic study, hob-nobbing being inter- 
dicted as low, and no fhrther intercourse 
permitted among the several members of 
the mess, than an occasional scowl trans- 
mitted from one side of the table to the 
other, after the manner of the English who 
have not the honour of one another's ac- 
quaintance, and who, consequently, have 
an undoubted right to assume every stranger 
to be a pickpocket, until there is good evi- 
dence to the contrary. In the Inner Tem- 
ple Hall it is understood that you may, in 
a case of great emergency, ask your neigh- 
hour for the salt ; but it is also understood 
that he is not obliged to let you have it. 
It will be advisable that the young and 
inexperienced student should not venture 
to hazard an observation upon the weather 
in the Hall, that being here considered an 
indirect attempt to make your neighbour's 
acquaintance, which he veiy properly re- 
sents by staring you earnestly m the face, 
and buttoning up his breeches' pockets. 
The Middle Temple is of a different tem- 
perament, as 

"The Inner for the rich, the Middle for the poor.'* 
And here accordingly the course of pro- 
fessional education is confined to the 
scrag-end of a neck of mutton, and occa- 
sionally griskins. The consequences of 
this meagre course of study may be easily 
predicted ; and the fact is well ascertained, 
that fhe Middle Temple has given to the 
world fewer great men, and these at longer 
intervals than any of the other Inns of 
Court. How indeed could it be otherwise ? 
What professional acumen can be derived 
from the scrag-end of a neck of mutton, 
or what inspiration can the sinking advo- 
cate imbibe from griskins? — Blackwood. 

French Diligences. —Curious it is to see 
those gaunt Holbein-looking horses, scam- 
pering awav under the thundering blows 
of the gnarled whip-handle, or suddenly 
halting, or rolling groggily to one side, or 
shuffling knee-deep in dust, of their own 
raising, dragging their little friend, the 
associated dcMikey, through it, — such as 
these, and many others, meet or pass you 
in long succession, two, three, four at a 
time, with right jovial crews inside, who 
sing, smoke, and make the most of their 



short drive ; while at the distance of se- 
veral miles off, o'er canopied and emerging 
eaeh from its cloud, the towering roo^ 
the herculean build, and the approaching 
thunder of rival diligences freighted from 
England and Boulogne, approach, arrive, 
and pass with all the honours, privileges, 
and concessions of the road, leaving the 
cloud of dust which has dredged us like 

millers, to he slowly dissipated Black- 

v>oed, 

Abury and Slonehenge.-^ On June 13, 
Mr. Rickman communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries an Essay, containing some 
important arguments, tending to shew that 
the era of Abury and Stonehenge cannot 
reasonably be carried back to a period 
antecedent to the Christian era. After 
tracing the Roman road from Dover and 
Canterbury through Noviomagus and Lon- 
don to the West of England, he noticed 
that Sllbury is situated imm^ately upon 
that road, and that the avenues of Abury 
extend up to it, whilst their course is re- 
ferable to the radius of a Roman mile. 
From these and other circumstances, he 
argued that Abury and Silbury are not an- 
terior to the roaid, nor can we well con- 
ceive how such gigantic works could be 
accomplished, untU Roman civilization 
had frmiished such a system of providing 
and storing food as would supply the con- 
course of a vast multitude of people. Mr. 
Rickman further remarked, tnat the tem- 
ple of Abury is completely of the form of 
a Roman amphitheatre ; which would ac- 
commodate about 48,000 spectators, or 
half the number contained in the Colos- 
seum, at Rome. Again, the stones of 
Stonehenge have eidiibited, when their 
tenons and mortices have been first ex- 
posed, the workings of a well-directed 
steel point, beyond the workmanship of 
barbarous nations. It is not mentioned by 
Caesar or Ptolemy, and its historical no- 
tices commence in the fifth century. On 
the whole, Mr. Rickman is induced to 
conclude that the era of Abury is the third 
century, and that of Stonehenge the fourth, 
or before the departure of the Romans from 
Britain ; and that both are examples of 
the general practice of the Roman con- 
querors to tolerate the worship of their 
subjugated provinces, at the same time 
associating them with their own super- 
stitions and favourite public games. — Uen- 
tleman's Magazine, 

[The above we tsdce to be a very sen- 
sible conjecture ; though we fear its effect, 
^on the author of C^stxr (md the Britons. 
The silence of the Cmnmentaries upon 
Abury and Stonehenge, more especially 
in the account of Pruidism, is almost con- 
firmation of the non-existence of these 
monuments in Ccesar's time.] 
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PuhUe Amwefnenis^^^ixty years since, 
the Mall, in St. James's Park, continaed 
the fashionable promenade in the evening. 
The Mall is now only nsefal as a tho- 
ronghfare from Whitehall to Pimlico, and 
evening promenade tiiere is none ; for the 
strongest possible reason, that the class of 
persons who give the tone to society, dine 
at the honr at which their grandfathers 
sopped, and dress for dinner at the period 
when their ancestors, two centuries since, 
w^e nndressing for bed. Bnt the beantifnl 
garden which has superseded the swampy 
, meadow, and the Dutch canal, within tne 
enclosure, is thronged in the summer even- 
ings with those who have dined, and enjoy 
themselves quite as much as those who 
have not, and affords a new source of 
amusement to the public, and keeps a mul- 
titude of pleasure-hunters away from the 
suburban tea-gardens and bowlmg-greens, 
which, within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, were so popular with the subjects of 
Cockaigne. The promenades of tiie fa- 
shionable world have taken altogether a 
new character. Science and art are es- 
sential to its commooest recreations. Gar- 
dens, to be attractive, must be filled with 
*' bears, lions, and all that." The cha- 
racters and dispositions of otters and 
ostriches, the habits of the hippopotamus, 
the manners and customs of monkeys, 
and baboons, and the domestic history of 
the giraffe, the family of which has been 
so recently favoured with an addition, 
form the subject of conversation for our 
young ladies, as a refined medium, through 
which they may hear the soft nonsense of 
their attendant swains ; and, in order to 
give the whole affair a more striking effect 
with the multitude, they select the Sab- 
bath-day for the exhibition, at the same 
time excluding " the people" from a par- 
ticipation in their amusements — all days 
in the week being alike to the rich and 
great, and Sunday being the only day in 
which the mechanic and artisan has leisure 
to see anything beyond the ken of his 
workshop, or breathe ajpurer air than its 
heated atmosphere. Then it is right to 
make periodical visits to Chiswick, in pur- 
suit of the science of horticulture; and 
medals and vases, and a variety of desi- 
rable objects, are presented to such ladies 
and gentlemen as are able to produce the 
largest larkspur, the prettiest pink, or the 
loveliest lily of the season. For seeing 
this, ten shillings are most properly paid 
at the door, in order to keep up the funds, 
out of which, perhaps, it may be right to 
say, as it seems almost the wisest part of 
the affair, the governors and "council" 
are supplied with the finest vegetables at 
the lowest rate. Another fashion has re- 
cently obtained ; that of taking walks of 



pleasure in the burying-grotmds in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis which occupy the 
most agreeable situations, and command 
the finest views. This fashion is considered 
most advantageous to the gaiety, health, 
and morality, of the people, and is held by 
those who participate in its pleasures, to be 
what the m*amatist caUs "deadly-lively." 
All these things are new within the last 
quarter of a century. Formerly, Kensing- 
ton Gardens were quite good enough for 
the Sunday promenade, which was open 
for all respectable persons who delighted 
in mingling with those with whom they 
could not elsewhere be associated — now 
nobody goes to Kensington Gardens, ex- 
cept to hear one of the splendid bands of 
the household cavalrv regiments play — 
and this is always on what is called 
" a week day," and lest anybody beyond 
the chosen few should benefit by the 
amusement, the day, and even the honr 
of the performance is kept a secret from 
all but what Mrs. TroUope calls " La 
Creme^** as closely and seriously as was, 
in the days of pugilism, the place at 
which the fight was to come off. The 
custom of hazard-playing was discon- 
tinued after the accession of George III. ; 
but, it is odd enough upon looking bcusk- 
wards only eighty years, to find the sove- 
reign, after attending divine service with 
the most solemn ceremony in the morning, 
doing that in the evening, which, in these 
days, subjects men to all sorts of pains 
and penalties ; and for the prohibition 
and detection of which, a bill, now before 
parliament, is to arm the police with the 

Kower of breaking into the houses of her 
lajesty's lieges at all hours of the day 
and night. — [From a shrewd but pleasant 
paper in the New Monthly Magazine^ *' we 
guess" by the accomplished editor.] 

Punch Song i^^From the German, 

Four noble elements, 

Join'd in the bowl, 
The mirror of life are 

The light of the soul. 
Crush first the golden lime* 

Crush his bright rind,— 
Aye sharpness and bitterness 

Joy leaves behind. 
With the sugar-cane's milk, from 

The Isles of the West, 
Tame his fierce bitterness, 

Calm him to rest. 
Dash in the water, now,^ 

Foam-gleaming tide,— > 
Water embraceth 

The universe wide. 
Next the Spirit who builds on 

The wine-press his throne, 
He that the life of life 

Giveth alone. 
Quick, ere he vanis)ieth» 

Fill for the brave ; 
While yet glows the nectar, 

Ihink deep of his wave— JVumt. 
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^«oMFrf>»<f.— The Editor of the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine lately received a letter, 
signed ** A Sabscriber from the commence- 
ment !" The Magazine, it will be remem- 
bered, commenced in 1731 ! 

lAncolrCs Inn. — ^On the evening of the 
coronation-day of our gracious Qaeen, the 
Benchers of .Lincoln's Inn gave the stu- 
dents a feed ; when a certain profane wag, 
in giving ont a verse of the national an- 
them, which he was solicited to lead in a 
solo, took that opportunity of stating a 
grievance as to the modicmn of Port al- 
lowed, in manner and form following : 

" Happy and glorious**— 
Three half-pinU 'mong /ovr of us, 
Heaven tend no more of us, 

God save the Queen ! 

which ridiculous perversion of the author's 
meaning was received with a full chorus, 
amid tremendous shouts of laughter and 
applause. — Blackwood, 

Kean's Monument, ^In "the Thames 
and its Tributaries," in Bentley's Miscel- 
lany^ the inscription on Kean's monument 
is stated to be, " To the memory of Ed- 
mund Kean : erected by his son, Charles 
Edmund Kean, 1839 :" whereas, the pre- 
cise words are those in our engraving of 
the tablet, at page 209. We more than 
suspect, too, the boatman's information — 
that ^00 has been collected at Richmond 
towards the erection of a monument to 
Kean. 

EcartS is but a refined edition of " all- 
fours." 

fVhitehait. — Theodore Hook likens 
whitebait, when served up, unto silkworms 
in batter. 

Patagtmian Burials, — The corpse is 
placed in a square pit (where others have 
been deposited), in a sitting posture, a- 
domed with marbles, plumes of feathers, 
and beads. The spurs, sword, baUs, &c. 
of the deceased, are laid beside him, and 
the pit covered with a high conical pile of 
dried twigs and branches, decorated with 
red flags, bells, cloth, &c. The favourite 
horse is afterwards killed, and sometimes 
more than one. They are skinned and 
stuffed, and propped up on sticks, (for legs,) 
with the head towards the grave. The 
clothes of the deceased are burnt ; and to 
finish all, a feast is made of the horseflesh. 

Southampton Railway, ^-When the line is 
completed, the mails will be conveyed the 
whole distance, 76^ miles, in 3^ hours. 

^scot Races — On the golden cup day. 
May 30, there were carried by the Great 
Western Railway, 7j559 persons, and the 



receipts were 1,393/. Ss,; and for the 
week, 23,519 passengers, and receipts, 
4,087/. 12«. 2d,^Railway Magazine, 

A Correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine observes : " with reference to the 
names endiujp^ with — cock, Luke Badecot 
was Sheriff of London, 1266. It is possible, 
after all, that Badcock may be the cor- 
ruption of this surname, originating from, 
not * a shocking bad hat,' but a shocking 
bad coat," 

Buffon wrote his Epoque de la Nature at 
the age of seventy, and had it re-copied 
eighteen times. 

The Stomach,^-ln the human machine 
all is sympathy; and no organ can go 
wrong without the rest, sooner or later, 
paying the piper. But this being the case, 
it is of consequence to remember that the 
stomach is the common terminus of all 
these sympathies ; and as the spider, sit- 
ting in the centre of its web, feels the 
remotest impact in its wide-spread ma- 
chinery, so does the stomach, communi- 
cating with head, heart, lungs, and skin, 
parts^e in all the disturbances which 
occur in those distant parts. — New Monthly 
Magazine, 

Registration.'-^The new Number of the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London 
contains an analyis of the First Report of 
the Registrar-General on Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England ; 1837-8. It is 
impossible, (observes the Journal,) to ap- 
preciate too highly the value of the in- 
formation contained in this Report. One 
of the great advantages which it possesses, 
is, that the facts are given as well as the 
deductions, bv which means the latter may 
be tested, and the former be employed for 
the purposes of new comparisons and cal* 
culations. When the system of registra- 
tion shall have been perfected throughout 
the country, more particularly with respect 
to births, and when the census of 1841 
shall have been taken, as we hope it will 
be, in as perfect a manner as circum- 
stances will admit, we shall possess a 
mass of statistical data relating to our 
population, which will open a new and 
vast field of improvement to the legislator, 
the actuary, and the physician ; and is cal- 
culated to bring about results of important 
advantage, not only to this country, but to 
the whole human race. 

Odd Revieic,'^ The Metropolitan thus 
notices a medical work : " We do not like 
the manner in which our author has 
blended revelation with secretions, and 
christian faith with diseased'kidneys." 

The Rose — Theophrastus describes roses, 
which have not a pleasant smell; where- 
fore, some classical writers have gone so 
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far as to say that he, Theophrastus, never 
saw a rose, which we take to he a very 
reasonable opinion, Democritns says tinat 
if a rose- tree be watered twice eveiy day, 
with warm water, in the middle of sum- 
mer, it will bear flowers in the month of 
January. We hope the old fellow is not 
laughing at ns. 

Lord Brougham's Erraia,-'Jn his lord- 
ship's Historical Sketches of Statesmen^ jnst 
published, at p. 378, first series, he asserts 
that the Empress Catherine purchased 
D'Alembert's Library. It was Diderot's ; 
for which she paid him 100,000 livres. 
Again, (p. 400,) his lordship assigns the 
character Of Portuguese ambassador to 
Don Pantaloon 8a, who was executed in 
1654, under Cromwell, for murder ; and 
indeed Hume, rolvii. p. 254, states that 
he was joined by his brother in the com- 
mission ; but that document, when pro- 
duced at the trial, proved only a written 
promise that he should succeed his brother 
m the office. His lordship's assertion, 
therefore, is too broad and unsupported ; 
particularly when we learn that the un- 
nappy young man was not above nineteen 
years old. (See State Trials, vol. v. p. 461, 
quoted by Lingard xi. 176.) In the report 
of the omniscient lord's speech on the 
State of Ireland, on the 22nd of last month, 
it is stated that, in his recollection, no 
English king had visited that island flrom 
John to George IV., except William III., 
rather in a military than a royal capacity. 
His lordship forgot the two journeys of 
Richard II.— the first in 1394, so vividly 
narrated by Froissard (Hvre iv. chap. 6Q) ; 
and the second in 1399, of which we have 
a translation by George, Earl of Totness, 
firom the French of one of Richard's at- 
tendants. The writer does not include 
James II.'s residence there, as it was 

Sjsterior to his expulsion from the 
ritish throne*-- Gentleman's Magazine, 
July, 1839. 

Criticism, — The Montklu Chronicle for 
the piesent month contams a review of 
" Books of the Season," upon a scale which 
we often see attempted, but very rarely 
carried out with success. We know there 
is a convenient n)ode current among 
critics, of clanning or classifying new 
books, and dispatching their merits as the 
doctor directed his assistant to attend the 
patients, by physicking the whole ward, — 
or dealing with the books in a line or two. 
But the paper in the Monthly Chronicle is 
not of this description : it extends to six- 
teen pages of large type, and notices, or 
rather char€icterizes,mty-fowr books in a sort 
of panoramic view, " as much as the reader 
is likely to desire, or, in this age of activity, 
can be expected to have leisure to enjoy." 



The notices are brief in letter, but compre- 
hensive in spirit ; and they reduce " into 
a snocinct form tiie final impressions left 
by a careful examination of each work." 
We believe, after all, (adds the Editor), 
that this kii^d of criticism, as applied, at 
least, to the bulk of the productions of the 
day, is more useftd in its results than that 
minute and exhausting process which, in 
such instances, exhibits a wasteful expen- 
diture of time and power, the consequences 
ofhaste rather than deliberation. We re- 
peat that the execution of this plan is ad- 
mirable, and we hope the Editor will, fi-om 
time to time, thus strike his critical balance 
with his readers ; though we are recommend- 
ing a system which we regret time will not 
allow us to introduce into our own little 
" world :'* for the specimen before us must 
prove abundantly entertaining, and very 
serviceable to a large circle of readers. 

Shakspeare, — The season at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre closed on th^ 16th inst., and 
with it also terminated the management of 
Mr. Macready. The house was filled with 
the admirers of this truly classic actor, 
and long, loud, and heartfelt were the 
many recognitions of his high merits 
during the evening. The play was King 
Henry the Fifth, the last and perhaps the 
most effective of the recent tasteiul re- 
vivals of Shakspeare. After its close, 
Macready appeared before the admirable 
Shakspearean drop-scene, by Smirke, and 
was received with boimdless enthusiasm : 
he was greeted with a shower of floral 
honours, and we counted upon the stage 
upwards of thirty bouquets, besides wreaths 
of laurel, &c. His address was in excel- 
lent taste : it was courteously yet earnestly 
delivered, well-timed, and altogether im- 
pressive; but we regretted to hear, that 
the " sacrifices" required by the proprietors 
of the Theatre would not allow Macready 
to continue in the management. Much as 
we regret his retirement, we think he has 
acted with becoming firmness. In two 
little years, he has done more to cherish 
the dramatic art than his immediate pre- 
decessors have effected in many seasons : 
we admire his zeal, we honour his genius, 
and as he graceftiUy withdrew fi-om the 
scene of his triumphs, fervently did we add 
our viva ! for the adornment and exalta- 
tion of his ennobling art. 

Birmingham,— One of the days of the 
celebrated " Riots" of 1791 was July 15, 
on the anniversary of which day the out- 
break took place In the present week. 
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THE VAMPYRE BAT. 
A Vamptre Bat, stated to be ^^ the first 
living specimen ever seen in England,'' 
has jnst been received from Sumatra at 
** the Smrey Zoological Gardens,' ' and 
is a very interesting addition to the 
menagerie. It is of the Indian species, 
Fampyrus spectrum ; the Phyllostmna spec 
trum of some authors, Vampyrut sanguis" 
uga of others, the Andira gu€um of Piso, 
and the FespertUio spectrum of Linniens.* 
The specimen before ns is a yonng male : 
the body is covered with black, and the 
membrane or wing, in appearance resem- 
bles fine black kid : he has not yet been 
seen at the bottom of his cage, but suspends 
himself fi'om the roof or bars of the cage, 
head downwards. The second and third 
cuts represent the animal in this peculiar 
position, his wings being also wrapped 
around his body. The first cut shews him 
with his wings spread, their fiill extent be- 
ing nearly two feet. Although this speci- 
men is the Vampyre Bat, to whom so many 
bloodthirsty traits have been attributed^ 
his appearance is, bv no means, ferocious: 
he is active yet docile, and the only pecu- 
liarity to favour belief in the blood-sucking 
propensity is lus long, pointed tongue. 
The species has popularly been accused of 
destroying not only the larger mammifera, 
but also men when asleep, by sucking 
their blood : '^ the truth," says Cuvier, in 
his Regne Animal, ^^ appears to be that 
the Vampyre inflicts only small wounds, 
which may, probably, become imflamma- 
tory and gangrenous from the influence of 
climate." In this habit, however, may 
have originated the celebrated vampyre 
8aperstition.t 

* The natural fiimOy, or division of mammiferous 
animals, known as BatSt and to which the above 
specimen belongs, are widely spread over the globe; 
being found in the Old and New World, and in New 
Holland. In the days of Linnseus, they all, ih>m their 
appearance at .twilight, went by the family name 
of Vetperiilio. ' They are omnivorous and insecti- 
vorous, and are especially fond of fruit. They have 
all the faculty of sustained flight : the bones of the 
fingers are extremely elongated, and united by a 
membrane, which is continued down the side of the 
body, and extended on the leg as far as the tarsus. 
Agreeing universally in this particular, they form 
a very natural family, under the appropriate term. 
Cheiroptera^ constructed from two Greek words, 
signifying hand and wing. Specimens of the Spec- 
tral Vampire {Phjfllottoma tpectrum)^ from Surinam, 
and of the Jamaica Vampyre {Phyllostoma Jamai- 
eensei HOTsfield,) are preserved in the Museum of 
the Zoological Society of London. 

t The belief in blood-sucking spectres, also called 
Vampyres, is as old as Greece ; and the lamia and 
lemures of the Romans originated from the same 
superstition. In 1732, great commotions were 
caused in Hungary by the general belief in human 
Vampyres, so that Investigations were instituted by 
the Government The common people believed that 
the bodies of persons who died under sentence of 
excommunication for sorcery or other crimes, did 
not decay, but devoured their own flesh, and, during 
the night, left their graves, and sucked the bloocl of 



The authority for attributing the love of 
blood to the Vampyre Bat of India, such 
as that before us, is, however, of modem 
date. Captain Stedman, who travelled in 
Surinam ttom 1772 to 1777» gravely relates 
that he was thus bitten by a Vampyre on 
the great toe, and in one night lost from 
twelve to fourteen ounces of blood. Wood, 
in his Zoo^aphy, quotes from Stedman, 
adding : ^^ it is said to perform the opera- 
tion by inserting its acnleated tongue into 
the vein of a sleeping person with so much 
dexterity as not to be felt ; at the same 
time, fanning the air with its large wings, 
and thus producing a sensation so delight- 
fully cool that the sleep is rendered still 
more profound, and the unfortunate person 
reduced almost to death before he awakes." 
Similar stories are to be found in most 
books of Natural History up to a late 
period. Wood's work was published in 
1807 ; and the tales are repeated in 
Bewick, in the edition of 1820. One of the 
first travellers to explain away the delu- 
sion, was Bishop Heoer, who, in his Nor- 
rative, published in 1829, says : ^^ the Vam- 
pyre Bat of India is a very harmless crea- 
ture, of habits entirely different from the 
idea entertained of it in England. It only 
eats fruit and vegetables, and, indeed, its 
teeth are not indicative of carnivorous 
habits ; and from blood it turns away when 
offered to it. During the day time, it is, 
of course, inert ; but, at night it is lively, 
affectionate, and playful, knows its keeper, 
but has no objection to the approach and 
touch of others." These characteristics 
accord generally with the habits of the 
specimen at the Surrey Gardens : we saw 
him devour a cherry ; when he was touched 
by a stranger he shewed satisfaction; but, 
he has already bitten one of the keepers. 

A living traveller, Mr. Waterton, how- 
ever, believes, that the Vampyre of South 
America sucks blood. According to the 
accounts there given, "the Vampyre, 
(FespertUio spectrum,) is a species ot bat, 
which sucks the blood of man and every 
unprotected animal. There are two spe- 
cies inDemerara, both of which suck living 
animals : one is rather larger than the 
common bat ; the other measures above 
two feet firom wing to wing extended. 
So gently does this nocturnal surgeon 
draw the blood, that, instead of teing 
roused, the patient is lulled into a still 

E">imder sleep."— (/f^mrfmng^*.) The 
T Vampyre sucks men and other ani- 
; the smaller seems to confine itself 
chiefly to birds. Mr. Waterton, in expla- 
persons with whom they had been connected, so as 
to kill them. Among the most recent revivals of 



this popular superstition is Lord Byron's poem, 
The Vampyre^ The subject may be a tit oite for 
poetical license to embellish, but is too absurd for 
sober belief. 
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iiatioia, observes, thftt the Vampyre of 
India, and that of South America, are dis- 
tinct species. ^' I have never yet seen a 
hat from India with a membrane rising 
perpendicularly from the end of its nose ; 
nor have I ever been able to learn that 
bats in India suck animals, though I have 
questioned many people on the subject. 
I could only find two species of bats in 
Guiana with a membrane rising from the 
nose. Botii these kinds suck animals and 
eat fruit ; while those bats without a 
tnembrane on the nose seem to live en- 
tirely upon fruit and insects, but chiefly 
insects. A gentleman, by name Walcott, 
from Barbadoes, lived high up the River 
Demerara. While I was passing a day or 
two at his house, the V ampyres sucked his 
son, a boy of about ten or eleven years 
old, some of his fowls, and his jackass. 
The youth shewed me his forehead at day- 
break : the wound was still bleeding apace, 
and I examined it with minute attention. 
The poor ass was doomed to be a prey to 
these sanguinary imps of night ; he looked 
like misery steeped in vinegar. I saw, by 
the numerous sores on his body, and by 
his apparent debility, that he would soon 
sink under his afflictions. Mr. Walcott 
tdld me that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he could keep a few fowls, on ac- 
count of Uie smaller Vampyre ; and that 
the larger kind were killing his poor ass 
by inches. It was the only quadruped he 
had brought up with him into the forest.*' 
Mr. Waterton adds, that he could never 
find out "how the Vampyres " actually 
draw the blood ;*' although he has repeat- 
edly seen men and beasts who had been so 
sucked. He often put himself in the way 
of trial ; but the Vampyre seemed to take 
a personal dislike to him, though he would 
tap the more favoured Indian's toe, in a 
hammock within a few yards of him. Mr. 
W. slept alone in the loft of a wood-cutter's 
abandoned house in the forest, for eleven 
months : the Vampyre flew into the place 
every night, and often hovered over the 
traveller's hanmiock, but never did he 
touch the traveller.* 



ON THE TENDENCY OF LIBERTY 
TO ENLARGE ITSELF. 

" More liberty begets desire of more, 
The hunger still increases with the store." 

Dkydbn. 

Very true, and very good, " glorious 
John," — ^though your object here is, doubt- 
less, to disparage and defi^ise it. ^' More 
liberty begets desire of more." To be sure 
it does— why shouldn't it ? Such a begetr 
ting is one of the happiest occurrences 
i^nong the catalogue of human blessings. 

• Ma«»sin* of Nstuxal Hiatoiy, voL v. p. eH. 



It is a perfectly natural one too. There i» 
hardly a relation in which it appears, that 
it does not manifest itself for the highest 
pui^ses of good. It seems to be a prin- 

Xe in the very constitution of human 
irs, designed, undoubtedly, to urge us 
onward to still greater degrees of ci\^iza- 
tion, freedom, and happiness. The maxim, 
then, is both true and glorious, whether 
we apply it on a large or a small scale— 
whetner we consider it as to its develop- 
ments in communities or individuals, in 
public or in private, in youth or in age, in 
religion, politics, or philosophy. 

" More liberty begets desire of more.'* 
Where and what were man without this 
tendency of freedom to enlarge itself? 
Only consider the several stages of his 
progress from infancy to childhood ; from 
childhood to youth ; from youth to man- 
hood ; all and each advanced and matured 
by this feeling of " hunger" after fresh 
accessions of liberty and power. Look at 
that child just beginning to toddle— how 
he strives after them — how he longs, just 
finding his feet, to reach that chair, and 
then ^e stool, and then another chair, 
and then the sofa; till, at length, he has 
perambulated the room, and there he 
stands now— the bold fellow ! — in all the 
conscious dignity of infantile pride, at 
having performed so great a feat for him- 
self ;—tnere he stcmds and smiles at you 
triumphantly, for he finds himself compa- 
ratively firee ; he has just tasted the sweets 
of liberty: his next will be a more co- 
pious draught, if he can compass it ; for 
there is the passion for it already, if not 
the ability just yet. Thus is the child led 
on by the sense of independence and fi*ee- 
dom increasing to him at every stage of 
his glorious struggle. Consider him again, 
a little fturther advanced, when he has left 
his " nurse's arms," 

*' And when the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining mominj? face, creeping, like snail, 
Unwillingly to school :" 

look at him then, and contemplate him : 
analyze his thoughts, his feelings, his as- 
pirations. What are they? O for the 
days of our boyhood again, that we might 
enter upon the description and the ana- 
lysis of those feelings with perfect fidelity 
as well as ^«««^o— that we might faithftilly 
tell of the beatific scenes that were then 
pictured to the imagination as about to 
be realized, when we should attain to a 
still higher point of our personal liberty : 
what great and mighty feats we would do 
when we became a man — ^how many fine 
things we would possess, and be as happy 
as a prince ; and what longing aspirations 
we felt, and efforts we made, to realize 
" the blissftd vision!" But the past can 
o^ly be recalled by memory and the power 
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of association ; and tliese, in conjunction 
with onr actual sensations, bear ample, 
and, for our present purpose, perhaps suf- 
ficient testimony to the force, and beauty, 
and gladsomeness of the unfettered 
thoughts and fancies of that early period, 
increasing and enhancing at each succes- 
sive gradation of physical and moral free- 
dom. Oh, how the imagination of youth 
roams over the wide theatre of the ^' free, 
the beautifid, and the vast," prefiguring 
its destiny, and colouring it with all the 
fair tints of the rainbow ; and though the 
vista be indistinct and flitting, yet do we 
cling to it, and dwell upon it, and look 
towards it, with a confidingness and rap- 
ture, as if it were an index and guide as 
faithful as the clue that led to fair Rosa- 
mond's bower ! 

In all periods and situations of life, who 
is there that is not anxious for, and striv- 
ing after, a greater independence, and, 
therefore, a larger measure of liberty, — at 
least, in a free country ? The merchant, 
the trader, the shopkeeper, the lawyer, the 
physician ; in short, all classes and profes- 
sions in the body social (except, perhaps, 
the poor labourer,) are extending their 
views to a time when they hope to be less 
subject to the power or caprice of others. 
To be free, to be independent of the world 
—who does not long for it, endeavour 
after it; and with the more earnestness 
the nearer the descried object is ap- 
proached ! We love freedom of action, 
freedom of thought and opinion ; our 
minds and our bodies love it ; they cannot 
bear subjection or bondage of an^ kind ; 
nothing, to those who have tasted it, is so 
delightful as freedom : ^^ it is like the air we 
breathe," as some one has said, '^ if we have 
it not, we die." How apt and admirable is 
the anecdote told of Cowper, or rather 
which he tells himself, that he could not, 
without the greatest uneasiness, remain 
in a room the door of which was fastened, 
were it only for a few minutes, and which 
he had otherwise no desire or occasion to 
leave. * Would that he could have had the 
same sensitiveness in respect of mental or 
religious thraldom, that ne manifested as 
to the eon>oreal; then how much more 
happy and contented a being he might 
have been than he was, with that really 
fine and noble intellect of his, even with 
all his morbid tendencies to gloom. 

Further, let us go from individuals to 
societies or nations. But few, if any, of 
these that have once tasted civil liberty, 
have relaxed their eflforts to obtain more. 
Does not all history attest the fact ? It is 
true that some have been unsuccessful, 

* We have experienced, ftom childliood, a simi- 
lar nervoas antipatiiy to being M«< in a room; 
though it has often exposed us toraiUeiy.— £p. L. W. 



and have occasionally lost what thev had 
already acquired ; and others, thougn once 
at the very pinnacle of what was genemUy 
thought freedom, have been hurled from 
it, never, perhaps, to rise again, like Uie 
republics of ancient Greece, or the modem 
Italian ; but then the disposition of the 
people has not been wanting, at one time 
or another, to augment, to preserve, or to 
recover it. The misfortune of their down- 
fall arose often from extraneous causes, 
and the force of peculiar circumstances in 
the then condition of the world. In more 
recent times, of what do the annals of na- 
tions, comparatively free, consist princi- 
pally, but of the efforts of the people to 
wrest from their rulers a great^ number 
of free institutions^-a further extension 
of popular liberty ? or of their struggles 
to throw off the yoke of tyranny and sub- 
jection, either in respect of some foreign 
influence yet remaining, or of that pre- 
vailing wimin their own precincts ? Yes t 
at one time the burden of religious, at 
another of political domination— of priest- 
craft or kingcraft, and sometimes of both. 
The fact is undeniable. The world, even 
the comparatively firee portion of it, would 
seem ever to be in a ferment, in order to 
the vanquishment of more concessions to 
the popular cause. One version of this 
excitement sometimes is, that the dis- 
placing of one species of misrule has, 
throng the actual ignorance of men, been 
followed, unfortunately, by the substitu- 
tion o£ another, perhaps a worse. Bnt 
the wish for the right direction is still un- 
impaired. The " poverty" of tiie people 
in political experience, ^' and not their 
will, consents" to such a result. 

Moreover, we are surelv justified in 
saying, that, in ffeneral, uiis reverence 
for an increased free nationality prevails 
in the ratio of national intelligence—the 
quick and urgent stimulus operating on 
the social predisposition to acquire the 
blessiuffs oi an enlarged freedom. And 
this ^^ hunger" we not only witness as in- 
creasing, in proportion to the degree of 
human civilization in the past and present 
history of the human race, but we mark 
the evidences of its being a natural and 
commendable passion, in the eulogies be- 
stowed upon it by the most celebrated 
poets, philosophers, sages, and moralists : 
for no one could remain long celebrated, 
who sanctioned or shadowed forth what 
was not in correspondence with the natural 
feelings and general commendations of 
men. ' ;* 

That mankind are not willing to remain 
stationary in any degree of liberty ahready 
attained, is, we think, certain. The ques- 
tion now is, then, why not? Whence 
arises this desire of continued prqgrss- 
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fdoh ? Is it not becaose the greater are, 
or are expected to be, the advantages and 
blessings likely to flow to them from an 
advanced than from a lower state of free- 
dom ?— Donbtless it is. Bnt are they jns- 
tified in such expectation ? Who shall sav 
they are not? Has the measure of it 
hidierto acqnired and exercised, brought 
with it snch froits as were to have been 
anticipated d priori f Let ns see what 
David Home has said upon this point, in 
his comparison of the varions benefits 
that have accrued from free and despotic 
governments. In his Essay on Civii Li- 
berty^ he remarks: 

'^ It had been observed by the ancients, 
that all the arts and sciences arose among 
firee nations ; and that the Persians and 
Egyptians, notwithstanding their ease, 
opnlenee, and luxury, made but faint ef- 
forts towards a relish in these finer plea- 
sures, which were carried to such perfec- 
tion by the Greeks, amidst continual wars, 
attended with poverty, and the greatest 
simplicity of life and manners. It had 
also been observed, that as the Greeks 
lost their liberty, though they increased 
mightily in riches by the conquests of 
Alexander, yet the arts from that moment 
declined among them, and have never 
since bc^n able to raise their head in that 
climate. Learning was transplanted to 
Rome, tiie only free nation at that time in 
the universe : and having met with so fa- 
vourable a soil, it made prodigious shoots 
for above a century, till the decay of 
liberty produced also the decay of letters, 
and spread a total barbarism over the 
world. Prom these two experiments, of 
which each was double in its kind, and 
shewed the fall of learning in despotic go- 
vernments, as well as its rise in popular 
ones, Longinus thought himself sufficiently 
justified in asserting, that the arts and 
sciences could never flourish, but in a free 
government; and in this opinion he has 
been followed by several eminent writers 
in our own country, who either confined 
their view to ancient facts, or entertained 
too great a partiality in favour of that 
form of government which is established 
amongst us.'' He then goes on to say in 
another place, that '^ it has become an 
established opinion, that commerce can 
never flourish but in a free government ; 
and this opinion seems to be founded on a 
longer and larger experience than the 
foregoing, with regard to the arts and 
sciences. If we trace commerce in its 
progress through Tyre, Athens, Syracuse, 
Carthage, Venice, Florence, Genoa, An- 
twerp, Holland, England, &c. we shall 
always find it to have fixed its seat in free 
governments. ' * 

The question has been suggested from 



the example of America, where a tyranni- 
cal public opinion has been substituted 
for the old-fashioned scarecrows incident 
to monarchical systems, whether a rela- 
tively higher measure of individual liberty 
be compatible with a higher degree of na- 
tional ? or, which is nearly the same thing, 
whether, where the latter is increased, the 
former has not a tendency relatively to 
retrograde? We shall not stop to an- 
swer the query ; but whatever reply may 
be given to it, it is no doubt true that all 
so-called free nations ought to possess, 
and probably will some time enjoy, that 
measure of political and social fiiedom, 
which will ensure not onlj^ liberty of 
thought and opinion, but the just and due 
reww^ of every individual's industry, in- 
genuity, and talent ; instead of illustrating, 
as too many continue to do, the fable of 
the dog and the wolf. It is, nevertheless, 
to be borne in mind, that such an auspi- 
cious state of things can only co-exist with 
a proportionate degree of popular intelli- 
gence and public and private morality. 
Where these are deficient, in the actual 
condition of the world, that cannot long 
be maintained, even were it gained, in its 
purity and efficiency. People may cla- 
mour for it, — and such a desire to enjoy 
its blessings is to be honoured, — but if it 
were obtained to-morrow, its preservation 
would depend mainly on the mental and 
moral fitness generally to be found in tlie 
community possessing it. Some minds, 
and they none of the weakest as to ether 
matters, have been foolishly led astray in 
this, by the cry of " above all things li- 
berty,*' This was the political creed of 
Shelley. He held, at least at Oxford, that 
not only is the greatest possible amount of 
civil liberty to be preferred to all other 
blessings, but that this advantage is all- 
sufficient, and comprehends within Itself 
every other desirable object. The former 
position is as unquestionably true, as the 
latter is undoubtedly false. 

If the zeal for an enlargement of indivi- 
dual and national freedom be as here re- 
presented, and if every stage of it has a 
tendency to tread on the heels of the next, 
how important the inference we would 
wish to enforce ; that, for its proper ap- 
preciation, and enjoyment, and perma- 
nent advantages, it is necessary that the 
parties to its consummation, namely, the 
people^ should receive a commensurate 
amount of knowledge and training, to 
qualify and fit them to put to the best ac- 
count every accession of^good arising from 
the gradual but unavoidable recognition 
of free principles, whether in commerce or 
politics, religion or philosophy. 

That we should recommend, however, 
the exclusion of a benefit which runs some 
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risk of being lost, or trndervalned, or 
made little adequate nfte of, if unaccom- 
panied by another blessing wbich might 
render it more prized and nsefhl, and leiifl 
liable to be lost, eiipecially when the 
realization of the latter may depend on 
that of the former,— this surely wonid be 
preposterons. We onght to prize the gift 
of freedom even were its blessings single 
and alone ; and becan^e it is an attribute 
fit to " clothe th' immortal mind withal." 
It onght to be sufficient for ns that the 
passion, the love, the aspiration after it, is 
a generous one ; that it is natural, and 
bom with ns ; that " it grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our 
strength." T. G. 0.) 

LOST KNOWLEDGE. 
Royal Publi8hing.~-^The Pacha of Egypt 
•' has iust published" a work on Physics 
** for the use of schools. ' ' Within these few 
years, chemistry has been taught, for the 
first time, in Arabic ; and a Frenchman 
has employed French words in cases where 
no Arabic could be found. (Foreign Quar^ 
terly Review,) It is curious, however, to 
reflect, that the very term chemistry is 
traceable to the Arabic, in which language 
it signifies ^' the knowledge of the com* 
position of bodies." Cuvier referred the 
term to chim, which was the ancient name 
for Egypt ; and he believed that min- 
erals were known to the Egyptians, ^ not 
only by their external characters, but also 
by what we, at present, call their chemical 
characters" Facts such as these some- 
times force upon us a belief that all human 
knowledge is but a series of revolutions, 
and that much of what we claim for our 
own times, is but the dropped knoicledge of 
past ages. 

MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, IN 1837*8. 

[The First Annual Report of the Re- 
gistrar-General on Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths in England, in 1837-8, having 
very recently been presented to Parlia- 
ment, it may be interesting to advert, 
though briefly, to a few of the important 
statistical facts which it embodies.] 

The country is divided into 618 districts 
over each of which is appointed a Super- 
intendent-Registrar, and which are gene- 
rally coincident with the poor law unions. 
In the latter end of 1838 there were 2,193 
Registrars employed. Certified copies are 
transmitted to the General Register Office 
quarterly: they are collected by the Su- 
perintendent-Registrars from more than 
14,000 persons charged with the duty of 
oompiling them« More than 80,000 sepa- 



rate papers, eontidniiii^ 847^149 eiltrieft, 
have been thus transmitted, of which 
739,737 (being all the entries of birUm and 
deaths, and such marriages as are regis- 
tered by the Registrar of Marriages) have 
been compared with the original by the 
Superintendent-Registrar, and certified to 
be correct. The certified copies are exa^ 
mined, arranged, and indexed at the Ge- 
neral Register Office, and there the ab- 
stracts are made which are contained in 
the Annual Report. 

Marriages. 
In the year ending June 30th, 1838, It 
appears that 111,481 marriages were re- 
gistered ; 107,201 according to the rites 
of the Established Church, namely, nine 
by special license, 13,677 by license, 
68,410 by bans, and 493 hj a certificate 
from a Superintendent-Registrar; while 
in 24,612 instances it was not stated in 
which of the foregoing forms the marriage 
was performed : 4,280 marriages took plaice 
not according to the rites of the Established 
Church, namely, 2,976 in registered places 
of worship, l{(]&3 in the offices of Saperin- 
tendent-Registrars, 76 between Qaakers, 
and 135 between Jews. In l&e first 
quarter 24,030 marriages were regis- 
tered, in the second 34,449, in the third 
23,201, in the fourth 29,801. The mean 
of the three last quarters was 29,150 ; and 
this would make the annual nmnber 
116,600. 

Bh-ths. 
399,712 births were registered— 204,863 
of males, 194,849 of females. The num- 
bers r^fistered in the first quarter 
amounted to 74,588, in the second to 89,528, 
in the third to 113,815, in the fourth 
121,781. The registration of births ^' has, 
since the commencement, made a consi- 
derable and progressive advance : and, du- 
ring the foiurth quarter of the first year, 
attained a superiority, in point of numbers, 
over the average registration of baptisms," 
which, it is estimated by the Registrar- 
General, would have amounted to 111,147 
quarterly in 1837-8. It is, on every ac- 
count, greatly to be desired, that the regis- 
tration of births should be rendered com- 
plete ; but this appears scarcely attainable, 
unless the Act of Registration shall be 
made compulsory. 

Deaths. 
The deaths registered in the year 
amounted to 335,956, to which must be 
added 2,704 deaths which occurred in the 
first year, and were registered in the first 
quarter of the second. This would make 
338,660 deaths in the year, whUe, according 
to former proportions, the probable num- 
ber of burials entered in the parochial 
registers during the same period would be 
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901,715. Mr. Fml&yaon, in a commimi- 
oation addressed to the Registrar-General, 
and appended to tiie Report, estimated the 
total deaths at home, in the year ending 
Jnne SOth, 1838, at 335,968. 

The following is an abstract of a table, 
fdiewing the nnmber of registered deaths 
of males and females at each age. 





Total Number of Deaths. 


AGES. 










Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Under 1 year* 


39,990 
21,672 


31,898 


71,888 
42,891 


] and 2 years... 


21,219 


3 ... 4 ... 


8,108 


8,147 


16.255 


From 5 to 9 ... 


7,821 


7,619 


15,440 


10 ... 14 ... 


4,188 


4,496 


8,684 


15 ... 19 ... 


5,276 


6,172 


11,448 


20 ... 24 ... 


6,651 


7,164 


13,815 


25 ... 29 ... 


5,966 


6,582 


12,548 


30 ... 34 ... 


5,633 


6,162 


11,795 


35 ... 39 ... 


5.518 


5,641 


11,159 


40 ... 44 ... 


5.609 


5,883 


lG,9ft2 


45 ... 49 ... 


5,556 


5,047 


lG,f.fi3 


50 ... 54 ... 


5,474 


5,073 


J 0,54? 


55 ... 59 ... 


5,716 


5,174 


10,ftP0 


60 ... 64 ... 


6,905 


6,692 


13,597 


65 ... 69 ... 


6,997 


6,888 


13. ass 


70 ... 74 ... 


7,320 


7,403 


Hjsa 


75 ... 79 ... 


6,868 


7,157 


\iM5 


80 ... 84 ... 


6,189 


5,746 


1G,U25 


85 ... 89 ... 


2,893 


8,435 


6,328 


90 and upwards 


1,068 


1,566 


2,634 


Unknown 


547 


327 


874 






Total 


170,965 


164,991 


885,956 





Similar tables are nven for each of 
twenty-five divisions of the conntry, which 
have been made with reference, as far as 
possible, to the natural character of the 
several districts, and the employments of 
the population. 

From a very able report by Mr. Farr, 
upon the canses of deatn, it appears that, 
in the half-year ending Slst December, 
1837, the canses of death were assigned in 
141,607 instances. The total deaths of 
males and females from each cause are 
g^ven for England and Wales, and for each 
of twenty-five divisions of the conntry, and 
the annual mortality by each of ninety- 
one causes of death has been deduced from 
the facts registered. 

The per-centage proportion of deaths by 
small-pox, typhus, and phthisis, was as 
follows : — 

Males. Females. Total. 
Small-pox ... 4-262 3935 4104 

Typhus 6-213 6-567 6-389 

Phthisis 18152 21073 19599 

With respect to the principal diseases in 
the first class, it appears that 2,520 per- 
sons died of scarlatina, 3,044 of hoopmg- 
cough, 4,732 of measles, and 5,811 of 
small-pox. The ages of 1,056 persons who 
died of small-pox are enumerated, and 
the number under five years of age was 

• Excluding still-bom children, who are not re- 
quired to be registered. 



887. It is probable, therefore, that the 
majority of the 5,81 1 had never been vac- 
cinated, and that about 12,000 die annually 
by small-pox, through the neglect of the 
parents. 

The diseases of towns and of the open 
country are shewn to difier very consider* 
ably both in character and intensity. Two 
comparative tables of the diseases m cities 
and in counties are given ; from which 
it appears that the excess of mortality in 
the metropolis, compared with the five 
southern coxmties of England, is sixty-four 
per cent., or, in other words, that for every 
100 persons who died in liiose counties, 
164 died in the metropolis. The compa- 
rison of the other towns and counties is 
rather more favourable for the former, the 
proportion being as 100 to 158. The mor- 
tality and diseases of cities varv greatly. 

It is found, from a comparison of the 
several districts, that, C€Bteris paribus, the 
mortality increases as the density of the 
population increases ; and, where the den- 
sity and the wealth of the population are 
the same, that the rate of mortality de- 
pends upon the efficiency of the ventilation, 
and of tne means which are employed for 
the removal of impurities. 

Longevity, 

Among the diversities which especially 
demand attention, and by which there 
is least danger of being led to false con- 
clusions, are those which relate to lon- 
gevity, shewing the varying proportions 
of deaths in old age in difierent portions 
of the kingdom. From a few instances of 
longevity no inference can be safely 
drawn ; but the fact that, of the deaths in 
any district, a comparatively large portion 
is above the age of seventy, is a strong 
presumption in favour of the healthiness 
of that district. These proportions are 
found to vary greatly. In the whole of 
England and Wales, out of 1,000 deaths, 
145 have been at the age of seventy and 
upwards ; while in the North Riding and 
northern part of the West Riding of York- 
shire, and in Durham, excluding the min- 
ing districts, the proportion has been as 
high as 2 1 0. In Northumberland, excluding 
the mining district, Cumberland, WesC. 
moreland, and the north of Lancashire, 
the proportion has been 198 ; in Norfolk 
and Sunolk 196, in Devonshire 192, and in 
Cornwall 188. In contrast with this evi- 
dence of the large proportion of persons 
who attain to old age in these more thinly- 
peopled portions of the kingdom, we find 
results extremely difierent where the po- 
pulation is densely congregated. In the 
metropolis and its suburbs the proportion 
who have died at seventy and upwards has 
been only 104 : and even this proportion 
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\u favotnrable, when compared with that of 
other large towns ; the proportion in Bir- 
mingham being 81, in Leeds 7^9 and in Li- 
verpool and Manchester only abont 63. A 
comparison of the mining parts of Stafibrd- 
shire and Shropshire, and of Northnmber- 
land and Dorham, with the niral districts 
sorronnding each, exhibits great differences 
in this respect, the former averaging 109, 
and the latter 76. A very marked diversity 
also'appears in the proportion of deaths of 
infants in different parts of the conntry. 
In the mining parts of Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, in Leeds and its saburbs, and 
in the counties of Cambridge and Hun- 
tingdon, and the lowest parts of Lincoln- 
shire, the deaths of infants nnder one year 
have been more than 270 ont of 1000 
deaths at all ages ; while in the northern 
counties of England, in Wiltshire, Dorset 
and Devon, in Herefordshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, and in Wales, the deaths at 
that age, out of 1000 of all ages, have 
scarcely exceeded 180. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

The dwellings of the natives of this in- 
teresting country are of peculiar form and 
construction. The annexed wood-cut 
shews a specimen selected from the vil- 
lage of Parkuni, on the river Hokianga. 




NATIVE HUT. 

The huts were formerly built of rushes 
wattled, thatched with strong-bladed na- 
tive grass, and lined with palm leaves. 
In the neighbourhood of the settlements, 
the sides are now of weather boards ; they 
are rarely above five feet in height; it 
being considered unlucky to have any- 
thing suspended above the head ; but they 
frequently reach sixteen feet in length, 
with a portico or veranda at one end. 
The gables are ornamented with gro- 
tesque carving, nsually painted red; the 
only opening is a square aoor of entrance, 
closed, when wantei, by a sliding panel. 



Fumitnre they have none'; a few rushies' 
for a bed, a calabash for water, a small 
box or basket for ornaments, a cooking 
pot and hatchet, are their only domestic 
utensils. In fine weather, however, the 
New Zealander rarely either cooks, eats, 
or sleeps in his house, but under a low 
shed, or in the open air. 
The second cut represents 




A TABOO STORE. 

These stores are attached to most hutB, 
and, in large villages, are of greater size, 
and mach more elaborately carved and 
ornamented than the dwellings. They 
are taboo' d^ or rendered sacred, by a kind 
of incantation muttered over them by a 
priest or suz. Every reader of Cook's 
Foyages will recollect the taboo^ a species 
of superstition common to all the South 
Sea Islands. In none, however, is it held 
so sacred as in New Zealand, it is alike 
used for political and religious purposes, 
and more or less influences the actions of 
the natives. When potatoes are planted, 
all who are engaged in the work, and the 
ground itself, is taboo'd ; and it would be 
death to any other to interfere. At the 
gathering, it is the same. In fishing ex- 
peditions, the canoes and the river are 
thus made sacred. Cutting the hair nlaces 
both parties in a state of taboo, during 
which, probably for three days, they must 
not feed themselves; nor is any one al- 
lowed to hold intercourse with them, save 
an old woman taboo'd for the purpose. 
The sick are taboo'd, and if ill with 
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an inward compUdnt, for which' tiief 
have no remedy, the patient is removed 
from his hitt into the open air, is tabooed, 
despairs, and dies. Even the dead are 
taboo *d. So important are the taboos, 
that the alleged infringement of one 
often raises war between tribes. Cook 
more than once relates instances of har* 
bonrs fioll of boats being taboo'd. 

These cuts have been selected from two 
of Martin's Lithographs, already noticed : 
they are from sketches by Mr. EEO-le, who, 
in his drawings for Mr. Bnrford's Pano- 
rama, recently exhibited, rendered the 
above description of Hnt and Taboo Store 
picturesqne and prominent objects. The 
carved figme at the apex of the Store be- 
speaks the sacred pmrpose of the baildiiig 
itself. 



<ScuiUifi( :ffutifi. 

1*HE LAW OF STORMS. 

The laboora of Colonel Reid have so 
directed and rivetted general attention to 
the momentous questions involved in the 
law of storms, mat every contribution of 
facts connected with the phenomena has 
become of public value. In this light the 
following may be received :— *' On March 
30, 1836, at 4 a. m., being in the brig 
Matilda, of St. John, New Brunswick, off 
the Bay of Naples, the Island of Ischia 
bearing east, and distant 10 leagues, it 
blowing hard N.W. and thick weather, I 
observed a very curious appearance in the 
N.W. It seemed columnar, and, like a 
lighthouse, enveloped in a white blaze of 
fire, and continued so for fifteen or twenty 
minutes^ and then disimpeared. Imme- 
diately after the wind Ml to a moderate 
breeze, and the weather cleared up, when 
we had a fine pleasant day." This is 
aathentieated by the signature of John 
Buckley, mate of the bark Barlow, and 
was recently sent to Colonel Reid, the re- 
cipient of a number of similar communica- 
tions respecting remarkable waterspouts. 
That gallant and intelligent officer, we 
are happy to state, has arrived in safety 
at his government in Bermuda; and we 
may add, that the men posted at the signal- 
stations there are ordered to observe the 
mode of action of waterspouts, which are 
of frequent occurrence in these latitudes, 
and to describe them in their own manner, 
^vhich descriptions will be published in the 
newspapers. The example ought to be 
followed wherever an opportunity is 
offered. There was an instance lately 
seen at Bermuda, which is described as 
having appeared of a reddish colour in the 
middle, although the sun was not shining 
at the time. A collection of data is likely 



to lead to veiry curious and interesting dis- 
coveries in this new and important branch' 
of science. — Literary Gazette. 



FROZEN WELL* 

[Near Owego occurs this apparent 
contradiction of Nature's laws, which is 
thus described, by a Correspondent, in 
SiUinum's Journal :\ 

The well is excavated on a table of 
land, elevated about thirty feet above the 
bed of the Susquehanna River, and distant 
from it three-fourths of a mile. The 
depth of the well, from the surface to the 
bottom, is said to be seventy-seven feet ; 
but for four or five months in the year, the 
surface of the water is frozen so solid as to 
be entirely useless to the inhabitants. On 
the twenty-third of the present month, in 
company with a friend, I measured the 
depth, and found it to be sixty-one feet 
from the surface of the earth, to the ice 
which covers the water in the well, and 
this ice we found it impossible to break 
with a heavy iron weight attached to a 
rope. The sides of the well are nearly 
covered with masses of ice, which, in- 
creasing in the descent, leave but about a 
foot space (in diameter) at the bottom. A 
thermometer let down to the bottom, 
sunk 38® in fifteen minutes, being 68° in 
the sun, and 30° at the bottom of the well. 
The well has been dug twenty-one years, 
and I am informed, by a very credible 
person who assisted in the excavation, 
that a man could not endure to work in it 
more than two hours at a time, even with 
extra clothing, although in the month of 
June, and the weather excessively hot. 
The ice remains until very late m the 
season, and is often drawn up in the 
months of June and July. Samuel 
Mathews drew from the well a large 
piece of ice on the 25th day of July, 1837, 
and it is common to find it there on the 
4th of July. 

The well is situated in the highway, 
about one mile northwest of the village of 
Owego, in the town and country of Tioga. 
There is no other well on that table of 
land, nor within sixty or eighty rods, and 
none that presents the same phenomenon. 
In the excavation, no rock or slate was 
Ihrown up, and the water is never affected 
by freshets, and is what is usually de- 
nominated ^^hard," or limestone water. 
A lighted candle being let down, the flame 
became agitated and thrown in one direc- 
tion at the depth of thirty feet, but was 
quite still, and soon extinguished at the 
bottom. Feathers, down, or any light 
substance, when thrown in, sink with a 
rapid and accelerated motion. 

Owego, Feb. 26th, N. Lat. 42«» 10'. 
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[Prof. Silliman, in attempting to solve 
tbis extraordinaiy and difficult problem, 
observes :— ] 

At the depth of more than sixty feet, 
the water onght not to freeze at all, as it 
shonld have nearly the same temperatare 
of that film of the earth's crast, which is 
at this place affected by atmospheric 
variations, and solar influence, being of 
course not far from the medium tempera- 
ture of the climate. Could we suppose 
that compressed gases, or a greatly com- 
pressed atmosphere were escaping from 
the water, or near it, this would inScate a 
source of cold ; but as there is no such 
indication in the water, we cannot avail 
ourselves of this explanation, unless we 
were to suppose that the escape of com- 
pressed gas takes place deep in the earth, 
in the vicinity of the well and in proximity 
to the water that supplies it. Perhaps 
this view is countenanced by the Uowing 
of the candle at the depth of thirty fee^ 
blowing 'it to one side, thus indicating a 
jet of gas which might rise frt>m the water 
as low as at its source, and even if it were 
carbonic acid, it might not extinguish the 
candle, while descending, as the gas 
would be much diluted hj common air; 
and still in the progress of time, an accu- 
mulation of carbonic acid gas might take 
place at the surface of the water rafficient 
to extinguish a candle. 

TAtfXf i$OOit0« 

nOFLAND'S angler's MANUAL. 
(Concluded from page 2ii.J 

[We return to this delightful book for 
the sake of a few of the artistical bits with 
which its pages abound. The sketches of 
Thames scenery are full of poetry as well 
as reality:] 

Richmondy'-^The amateur painter may 
also here find abundance of^ subjects, on 
which to exercise his pencil, or gratify his 
taste for nature and art; admiration of 
the former, and knowledge of the latter, 
being alike called into action by the 
scenery around him. The placid stream 
verifying Denham's description, 
" Strong without tage, without o'erflowing ftill,"^ 
presents on one side, emerald tur^ of the 
finest texture and brightest verdure, lofty 
elms, interspersed with chestnuts, poplars, 
acacias, and all the lighter shrubs, shading 
noble mansions with hanging gardens, and 
elegant cottages cmSe; while, on the 
other, is seen the ancient village of Rich- 
mond, rising terrace-wise, and exhibiting 
every form of stately, and of rural dwel- 
ling. A peculiar air of cheerfulness every- 
where pervades the scene, which is alike 
remote from the noise and confusion 
attendant on the metropolis, and the 



seqilestration wMch belongs to isolated 
dwellings, in more remote districts. The 
pleasures of society, and the tranquillity 
of retirement, are nowhere better com- 
bined, and completely enjoyed, than in 
tills beautiM village and its vieinity. 

Twickenham.'^ The neighbourhood of 
Twickei^am is not only singularly beau- 
tiful and rich, in its adornments of elegant 
villas and noble mansions, but it abounds 
in memorials interesting to the historian, 
the antiquarian, and the lover of Uteres 
ture and art The manor-house was, for 
a long period, the jointure-house of the 
queens of England. Catharine of Aragon, 
and Henrietta of France, have here be- 
wailed, in their day, a cruel, and a mar* 
tyred husband. Queen Anne, was bom 
here, in York House, and lost her promis- 
ing son whilst inhabiting the mansion, 
now, or lately, the property of Sir George 
Pocock, Bart., whicn was for some yean 
inhabited by tiie present King of France, 
when Duke of Oneans. Strawberry Hill, 
the seat of the celebrated Horace Walpole 
(XiOrd Orford); the house where Lady 
Mary Wortiey resided ; that of Eari 
Howe, and several others of great in- 
terest, are all in view ; and withm a Uttie 
distance is Marble Hill, immortalized by 
Swift and Gay ; Ham House, the splendid 
seat of Lord Dysart ; Twickenham Mea- 
dows' House, once tiie property of the 
celebrated Owen Cambridge: these met 
the admiring eye of the angler as he made 
his way to tiie deep in question, where he 
now rests, and from which he gazes, un- 
tired, on that spot of ground which pre- 
sents the most remarkable objects and 
associations, endeared by time and taste. 
Here^ Pope wrote *^ The deathless satire, 
the immortal song," which neither timfs, 
fashion, nor envy, can obliterate; Aere^ 
he entertained the most highly-gifted men 
of his own, or, perhaps, any other time; 
the most noble, mfluential, and amiable. 
The grotto which he formed, and where 
he loved to sit with his friends, is before 
us, as well as the garden he planted ; but 
which was much enlarged in dimensions, 
as well as beauty, by his first successor, as 
an inscription informs us :— 

" The liumble roof, the garden's scanty fine, 
lU suit the g^iius of the bud divine ; 
But Uoicy now displays a fairer scope. 
And Stanhope's plans unfold the soul of Pope.** 

Chertsey, — There is a small stream that 
runs at {he back of Chertsey, called the 
Abbey Mill river, containing jack, perch, 
chub, &c., which are probably the de- 
scendants of those fish which fed the 
brethren of that noble monastery which 
was planted on its banks. Many inter- 
esting recollections belong to this place, 
for 

" Here the last accents flowed from Cowlev's tongue," 
digitized by LjOOQIC 
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nn we mat i i meii ed in the walls of hiii 
konse, by the late chamberlain of London 
(Mr. Clark), a most admirable man, and 
brother angler ; and Shakspeare has i^^en 
the village immortality in nis Richard III. 

0^i»dsar,'^ln the neighbonrhood of this 
royal residence, there is excellent gndgeon- 
fishing, and a few tront may be taken; 
the late Benjamin West, Esq., President 
of the Royal Academy, was a skiUnl fly* 
fisher, and formerly, whilst mnch em- 
ployed by King George the Third, he was 
very snccessful in taking tront in the 
sharp streams below the old bridge. 
Windsor Castle, in its present renewed 
and improved state, is an object of vene- 
ration, not less than of grandenr and 
beaat V ; and, smronnded as it is by park 
and forest, green meadows, and golden 
corn-fields (throngh which the silver 
Thames glides on with lingering wave, as 
if loath to leave the paradise he decorates), 
is, perhaps, nnrivalled in Enrope. Many 
fine views of its lofty towers and stately 
battlements will be obtained from various 
openings in the forest (besides that of the 
long walk); but I prefer, to any other, 
some which are found in the delightfol 
gronndsof W. Harconrt, Esq., St. Leonard's 
Hill, the plantations there jndicionsly 
hiding the town of Windsor, and giving 
the effect of an abmpt hill, crowned with 
an interminable edince of stately towers 
and battlements. 

Maidenkeadj^The Great Western Rail- 
road has made Maidenhead a resort for 
London Anglers. 

[The next chapter, ^^The Rivers and 
hikes of Englani^" is equally attractive : 
here are a few sketchy notes :] 

^tUiAam Abbey. ^^The village is seques- 
tered and pictnresqne ; the venerable ab- 
bey and gateway give a character of the 
^ olden time " to the scene. Often have 
I fished here in May^ and, nnd^ the 
gentle influence of the season and the 
spot, recalled to mind the beantiM lines 
of the highly-gifted, bat unfortonate, Lord 
Surrey: 

" The Mnrte season that hud and hloome forth 
bringes, 
With giene hath cladde the hyll and eke the vale ; 
The nightingaU with fethers new she singes, 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale ; 
Somer is come, for every spraye now springes, 
The fishes flete with new repayred scale, 
The adder, all her slough away she flynges. 
The busy bee her honey now she mynges." 

Angler*s Album. — Near Stockbridge, a 
society has been formed, called the 
" Haughton Club," by a party of gentle- 
men, and the water is well preserved. I 
have been so fortunate as to have seen 
their common-place book, in which every 
member is expected to narrate the events 
of his day's fishing; his triumphs, mi- 



series, 8dc.; and I was Ughty delighted 
and amused with the gaiety and good 
humour which I found in this witty, 
and curious miscellany. The book is 
also embellished with original sketches, 
by members and visitors, of caricatures, 
scenery, &c. 

T/te Eden.^^n visiting this river, the 
angler, artist, or amateur, would find 
Kirkoswald, about six miles from Penrith, 
convenient head-quarters for a few days. 
Well do I remember the primitive landlady 
of the little inn there, when I complained 
that the port was new, assuring me '^ she 
knew better than that, for she had seen it 
bottled herself, at Penrith, six months 
ago." She, however, made me very com- 
fortable; and, with Eden salmon. Fell 
mutton, and abundance of delicious mush- 
rooms, I fared sumptuously, and with 
remarkably moderate charges. 

Skiddttw.^'It is now twenty-eight years 
since I first ascended this mountain; I 
had a fiiendly guide (Mr. D. Crostfawaite), 
and our first object was to see the sun rise 
from Latrig (Skiddaw's cub) ; but when we 
reached that elevation we were disap- 
pointed, as the cloudv cap of Skiddaw 
began to descend and obscure the sun. 
We were soon enveloped by a damp mist, 
but as my companion was well acquainted 
with the way, we continued to ascend, and 
by six o'clock, a.m., we had reached the 
summit. Soon afterwards the day began 
to clear, and, as the white curtain of 
clouds that floated beneath us appeared to 
move, we gained occasional glimpses of the 
sparkling snn-lit lake, and vale ot Keswick, 
seen through vistas of the rolling clouds ; 
and as these openings closed, others suc- 
ceeded, producing the most magical effects. 
At one moment, the houses in Scotland 
were distinctly seen, and as suddenly with- 
drawn; at another, the wild mountains 
of Borrowdale appeared in all thdr ma- 
jesty, thus giving a succession of the most 
enchanting scenes. The wind was high 
and cold, so that we were glad to take 
shelter under the small pile of stones on* 
the top of the mountain, where we en- 
joyed our breakfast of bread and cheese, 
and brandy, and, at the same time, the 
magnificent moving panorama before tis. 
We remained under shelter from the wind 
till the clouds had entirely dispersed, and 
we had an uninterrupted view of the 
boundless prospect around us. Looking 
towards the south-east, were seen the 
mountains Grisedale Pike, and Causey 
Pike, and the vale of Newlands, backed 
by the Fells of Buttermere ; and, at our 
feet, Bassenthwaite lake; a Uttie more 
southward, immediately under the eye, 
were seen Keswick, Derwent-water, and 
the gorge of Borrowdide; to the left of 
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these, Lbwdore, Wallow-crag, and above 
them, the towering Helvellyn. To the 
east lay the nigged Saddleback, and the 
long, lofty, range of Cross Fells ; north- 
ward, we saw we shining Solway Firth, 
and the hills of Dnmbartonfrhire. [This 
is, indeed, a charming sketch.] 

Mary of Buttermerej-^l saw her in the 
year 1809, after her nnhappy marriage 
with Hatfield the swindler, who had paid 
the forfeit of his life some yean berore; 
she had then married a respectable person, 
lived at the inn with her parents, and 
acted as waitress. She was remarkably 
grave, and had something dignified in her 
manners. She was tall and well formed, 
bat I saw little of the beauty for which 
she had been celebrated. 

Brougham Castle.^^Few places of the 
same description boast more beauty and 
interest than Brougham Castle, and often 
have I contemplated the prond towers and 
massive walls of this once hospitable and 
noble residence, whilst angling at the con- 
fluence of the Lowther and Eamont, with 
feelings allied to melancholy, yet not, 
theretore, unpleasing or unprofitable. 

Bolton.^'Being permitted by the late 
and present Duke of Devonshire to reside 
at a shooting-lodge of his Grace's (formed 
out of the Priory gateway), I am well ac- 
quainted with every ^ dmgle, nook, and 
mossy dell," to be found in the purlieus of 
this enchanting place, which I believe to 
concentrate, within a few miles, a greater 
variety of rich, wild, and beautiftil scenery, 
than any other place in Great Britain. I 
consider my opinion justified in conse- 
quence of having met with Major Smitii 
(the once envied possessor of the peerless 
Piercefield on the Wye), at Bolton, and 
walked with him over most of the grounds, 
and he candidly declared that, taken idto- 
gether, he gave a decided preference to 
Bolton Abbey. Much of the beauty of 
Bolton has been rendered accessible of 
late years, by the good taste of the vicar, 
Mr. Carr, who was empowered by the 
noble owner to make pathways, and open 
vistas, where necessary. The charm of 
association also accompanies the fasci- 
nation of exquisite scenery ; for here the 
shepherd Earl, the lover of Prior's nut- 
brown maid, wandered in desolation, at 
once the heir and the exile, and in the 
tower of Bardon closed, in honoured age, 
his eventful and interesting life. 



CAPT. MARRYAT's diary IN AMERICA. 

{Concluded from page 268.) 
[The facts of this work are as amusing 
as its fnn ; and its humour oozes out in 
every page. With a few more quotations 
we must take leave.] 



Canadian Forest, 

From Hamilton, on Lake Ontario, to 
Bradford, the country is very beautifioUy 
broken and undulating, occasionally 
precipitate and hilly. You pass throiufn 
forests of splendid timber, chiefly fir, 
but of a size which is snrprising. 
Here are masts for ^*tall adminus," so 
loft^ that you coidd not well perceive a 
squurel, or even a larger animal, if ii|K)n 
one of the topmost boughs. The pine 
forests are diver8ifi.ed by the oak; yoa 
sometimes pass tiirough six or seven miles 
of the first description of timber, whicli 
gradually changes, until you have six or 
seven miles of forest composed entirely of 
oak. The road is repairing and levelling, 
preparatory to its being macadamised— 
certainly not before it vnis required, for it 
18 at present execrable throughout Uie 
whole province. Every mile or so yon 
descend into a hollow, at the bot- 
tom of which is what they term a mud- 
hole, that is, a certain quantity of water 
and mud, which is of a depth miknown, 
but which you must fathom by passing 
through it. To give an Englishman an 
idea of the roads is not easy ; I can only 
say, that it is very possible for a horse to 
be drowned in one of tiie n«<», and for a 
pair of them to disappear, wagon and 
all, in a mud-hole 

^As a Gentleman:' 

I have often renuuked the strange 
efiects of intoxication, and the diflerent 
manner in which persons are affected 
by liquor. When I was on the road 
firam London to Chatham, a man wbo 
was very much intoxicated got into 
the wagon, and sat beside me. As people 
in that state usually are, he was ex- 
cessively familiar; and ahhough jerked 
ofi" with no small degree of violence, 
would continue, until we arrived at the inn 
where we were to sup, to attempt to lay 
his head upon my shoulder. 

As soon as we arrived simper was an- 
nounced. At first he refused to take any, 
but on the artfiil landlady bawling in his 
ear that all gentlemen sipped when tiiey 
arrived, he hesitated to consider (which 
certainly was not at all necessary) whether 
he was not bound to take some. Another 
veiy importajit remark of the hostess, 
which was, that he would have nothing to 
eat until the next morning, it being then 
eleven o'clock at night, decided him, and 
he staggered in, observing, — " Nothing to 
eat till next morning 1 well, I never 
thought of that." He sat down opposite 
to me, at the same table. It appeared as if 
his vision was inverted by the qnantit^ of 
liquor which he had teJcen; everything 
close to him on the table he considered to 
be out of his reach, vi^lst everythmg at a 
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distance he attempted to lay hold of. He 
sat np as erect as he could, balancing 
■ himself so as not to appear cornet^ and 
fixing his eyes upon me, said, '^ Sir, I'll 
trouble you — ^for some fried ham." Now 
the ham was in the dish next to him, and 
altogether out of my reach ; I told him so. 
'^Sir," said he again, '^ as a gentleman, 
I ask you to give me some oi that fried 
ham.'' Amused with the curious demand, 
I rose from my chair, went round to him, 
and helped him. ^^ Shall I give you a 
potato," said I— the potatoes ^ing at my 
end of the table, and I not wishing to rise 
again, "No, Sir," replied he, "I can 
help myself to them." He made a dash 
at them, but did not reach them ; then 
made another, and another, till he lost his 
balance, and lay down upon his plate ; 
this time he gained the potatoes, helped 
himself, and commenced eating. After a 
few minutes he again fixed his eyes upon 
me. "Sir, I'll trouble you — for the 
pickles." They were actually under his 
nose, and I pointed them out to him. " I 
believe. Sir, 1 as^ed you for the pickles," 
repeated he, after a time. '* WeU, there 
they are," replied I, wishing to see what 
he would do. " Sir, are you a gentleman 
— ^as a jgentleman — ^I ask you as a gentle- 
man, K»r them 'ere, pickles." It was 
impossible to resist this appeal, so I rose 
and helped him. I was now convinced 
that his vision was somehow or another 
inverted, and to prove it, when he asked 
me for the salt, which was within his 
reach, I removed it farther off. " Thank 
ye. Sir," said he, sprawling over the table 
after it. The circumstance, absurd as it 
was, was really a subject for the investiga- 
tion of Dr. BrewstCT. 

Prairies in Upper Canada, 
The roads through the forests had 
been very bad, and the men and horses 
shewed signs of fatigue; but we had 
now passed tiirough all the thickly 
wooded country, and had entered into 
the prairie country, extending to Fort 
Winnebago, and which was beautiful 
beyond conception. Its features alone 
can be described ; but its effects can only 
be felt by being seen. The prairies here 
are not varv large, seldom bemg about six 
or seven miles in length or breadth ; gene- 
rally speaking, they lie in gentle undula-* 
ting fiats, and the ridges and hills between 
them are composed of oak openings. 
To form an idea of these oak openings, 
ima^TUie an inland country covered with 
splendid trees, about as thickly planted as 
in onr English parks ; in fact, it is English 
park scenery. Nature having here sponta- 
neonsly produced what it has been the 
care and labour of centuries in our own 
country to effect. Sometimes the prairie. 



will rise and extend along the hills, and 
assume an undulating appearance, like 
the long swell of the ocean; it is then 
called rolling prairie. Often, when I 
looked down upon some fifteen or twenty 
thousand acres of these prairies, fiill of 
rich grass, without one animal, tame or 
wild, to be seen, 1 would fancy what 
thousands of cattle will, in a few years, 
be luxuriating in those pastures, which, 
since the herds of buffalo have retreated 
from them, are now useless, and throwing 
up each year a fresh crop, to seed and to 
die uidieeded. 

Raitlesnakea, 
Perhaps, there is no portion of America 
in whicn the rattlesnakes are so large 
and so numerous as in Wisconsin. 
There are two varieties; the black 
rattlesnake, that frequents marshy 
spots, and renders it rather dangerous to 
shoot snipes and ducks ; and the yellow, 
which takes up its abode in the rocks and 

dry places. Dr. F told me that he 

had Killed, inside of the fort Winnebago, 
one of the latter species, between seven 
and eight feet long. The rattlesnake, 
although its poison is so fatal, is in fact 
not a very dangerous animal, and people 
are seldom bitten by it. This arises from 
two causes : first, that it invariably gives 
you notice of its presence by its rattle ; 
and secondly, that it always coils itself up 
like a watch-spring before it strikes, and 
then darts forwa^ only about its own 
length. Where they are common, the 
people generally carry with them a vial of 
ammonia, which, if instantly applied to 
the bite, will at least prevent death. The 
copper-head is a snake of a much more 
dangerous nature, from its giving no 
warning, and its poison being equally 
active. 

The Sioux Indians* 
The Sioux are a large band, and 
are divided into six or seven different 
tribes; they are said to amount ta 
from 27,000 to 30,000. They are, or 
have been, constantly at war with the 
Chippeways to the north of them, and 
with Saucs and Foxes, a small but very 
warlike band, residing to the south of 
them, abreast of Des Moines River. The 
Sioux have fixed habitations as well as 
tents; their tents are large and commo- 
dious, made of buffalo-skins dressed with- 
out the hair, and very often handsomely 
painted on Ihe outside. I went out about 
nine mUes to visit a Sioux village on the. 
borders of a small lake. Their lodges 
were built cottage-fashion, of small fir-, 
poles, erected stockade-wise, and covered 
inside and out with bark ; the roof also of 
bark, with a hole in the centre for the 
gnoke to. escape l^ongK. I entered one 
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of thoae^ lodges: the tntertor wm snr- 
ronnded by a continued bed-place round 
three of the sides, about three feet from 
the floor, and on the platform was a 

anantity of bnfialo-skins and pillows; 
lie fire was in the centre, and their 
luggage was stowed away under the bed- 

§ laces. It was very neat and clean ; the 
ioux generally are ; indeed, particnlarly- 
so, compared with the other tribes of 
Indians. A missionary resides at this 
village, and has paid great attention to the 
small band under his care. Their patches 
of Indian com were clean and well tilled ; 
and altiiough, from demi-civilization, the 
people have lost much of their native 
grandeur, still they are a fine race, and 
well disposed. But the majority of the 
Sioux tribe remain in their native state ; 
they are Horse Indians, as those who live 
on the prairies are termed ; and although 
many of them have rifles, the majority 
still adhere to the use of the bow and 
arrows, botii in their war parties and in 
the chase of the bufihlo. 

During the time that I passed here, 
there were several games of ball played 
between different bands, and for consi* 
derable stakes; one was placed on the 
prairie dose to the house or the Indian 
agent. The Indian game of ball is some- 
vniat similar to the game of golf in Scot- 
land, with this djffiewence, that the sticks 
used by the Indians have a small network 
racked at tiie end, in which they catch the 
ball and run away with it, as far a<i they 
are permitted, towards the goal, before 
they throw it in that direction. It b one 
of tiie most exciting games in the world, 
and requires the greatest activity and 
address. It is, moreover, rendered cele- 
brated in American history, from the cir- 
cumstance that it was used as a stratagem 
by the renowned leader of the northern 
tribes, Pontiac, to surprise in one day all 
the English forts on and near to the lakes, 
a short time after the Canadas had been 
surrendered to the British. At Mackinaw 
they succeeded, and put the whole garrison 
to the sword, as they did at one or two 
smaller posts ; but at Detroit, they were 
foiled by the plan having been revealed by 
one of the squaws. 

Pontiac's plan was as follows: — Pre- 
tending the greatest good-will and friend- 
ship, a game of ball was proposed to be 
played, on the same day, at all the diflferent 
outposts, for the amusement of the garri- 
sons. The interest taken in the game 
would, of course, call out a proportion of 
the officers and men to witness it. 'The 
squaws were stationed close to the gates, 
of the fort, with the rifles of the Indians 
cut short, concealed under their blankets. 
The ball was, as if by accident, to be 



thrown into the fort; ^e Indians, as 
usual, were to rush in crowds after it: by 
this means they were to enter the fort, 
receiving their rifles from the squaws as 
they hurried in, and then slaughter the 
weakened and unprepared garrisons. For- 
tunately, Detroit, the most important post, 
and against which Pontiac headed the 
stratagem in person, was saved by the 
previous information given by the sqnaw ; 
not that she had any intention to betray 
him, but the commanding officer having 
employed her to make him several pair of 
mocassins out of an elk-skin, desired her 
to take the remainder of the skin for the 
same purpose; this she refused, saying 
that it was of no use, as he would never 
see it again. This remark excited his 
suspicions, and led to the discovery. 

The game played before the fort when I 
was present, lasted nearly two hours, 
during which I had a good opportonity of 
estimating the agility of the Indians, who 
displayed a great deal of mirth and 
humour at the same time. But the most 
curious effect produced was by the circnm- 
stance, that having divested themselves of 
all their gcuinen^ except their middle 
clothing, they had all or them fastened 
behind ikem a horse's tail ; and as thev 
swept by, in their chase of the ball, with 
their taus streaming to the wind, I really 
almost made up my mind that such an 
appendage was rather an improvement to 
a man's figure than otherwise. 

STatfctiej*. 

■ Bunyan was, unquestionably, a genros. 
He is one of those who, by the forced 
spring of intellectual power, rise far above 
the sphere in which they were originally 
plac^. Shakspeare in the drama, Milton 
m epic. Bums in Doric lyrics, and Bonvan 
in religious allegory, are all unrivalled. 
They occupy the highest walks in then- 
respective empire. With the exception of 
one, they were self taught. The fine ge- 
nius they inherited rendered the polish 
tiiat is essentially necessary for imerior 
minds useless to them. They had by in- 
stinct what others acquire by education. 
These vast minds appear at intervali in 
the annals of our race to teach us, with 
the freshness of visible exemplars, what 
high powers are ready to be unfolded 
within us — what mind is and may be- 
how glorious things are predestined to ac- 
company its expansion in after ages-^ 
how rich and imperishable the visions it is 
to enjoy, and the scenes it is to traverse, 
when the earthly tabernacle that now 
shrouds its glories is exchanged for the 
heavenly. Man even in his ruins is great. 
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Man restored in Paradise regained will, 
indeed, be glorioxu. — Frcuer*s Moffazine. 

Bavarian Toys. — ^At Nnrembnrg is, per- 
haps, a larger and more ingenions dis- 
play of children'ii playthingti than any- 
where else in the world. Their elaborate 
imitations in tin or pewter of every kind 
of carria^, from a little gig to a rail- 
road train, with all the springs, joints, 
and fittings in miniature^ would delight an 
English child, more especially the scien- 
tific little boys of the present day ; whilst 
their dolls, with twenty changes of dresses, 
would raise the envy of even the furbe- 
lowed misses of three feet high, that are to 
be seen pacing the parks. A gentleman, 
who lives in tiie finent house at Nurem- 
burg, quite a palace, is a wholesale dealer 
in such articles, and we no longer won- 
dered at the street-bargains with the Jews 
in the nencil line, when we heard tiiat 
some ot the pencils from this manufactory, 
were consigned at the rate of one penny a 
dozen. — New Monthly Magazine, 

Sonnet, {Monthly Chronicle.) 
A shape of Grief it is words cannot paint, 

That on my weeping heart its gaont hand places, 
And with relentless strength, that leaves me faint. 

Crushes its salt tears out. Time, that effaces 
All other memories, makes this immortal, 

As the deepest woe should also be 
The longest lived : as though it were not well 

To suffer and forget— but, lingering, see 
The shadows darkening day by day upon 

The earth, blotting out all things fair and good, 
But showing still their spectres in the sun, 

Making the Past our Present. Hope, that stood 
Upon the horizon's verge, is vanished, 

And I am left alone, companioned with the Dead 1 

Geology : Huttonian Theory of the Earth. 
— Probably, the most striking article in 
the Edinburgh Review^ yasX published, is 
an elaborate paper proving, by Geological 
evidence, that Dr. Hutton's (Plutonic) 
views respecting the construction and re- 
volutions of the earth, though at first op- 
posed with great vehemence, are in fact the 
same with those now ahnodt universally 
received. Meanwhile, the reviewer admits 
that Cuvier, his contemporaries and succes- 
sors, have produced new facts and results, in 
departments, on inquiry, almost unknown 
to Hntton, but harmonizing beautifully 
with his views — respecting the fossil con- 
tents of the strata ; their relations to the 
existing forms of organized beings ; the 
succession of fossil species, and the various 
analogies between several existing causes, 
and t^ose which operated during former 
conditions of the globe. The Number con* 
tains iJso a paper on the Duke of Wel- 
lington's European Dispatches, and an 
able precis or the recent voyages of 
Captains King and Fitzroy. 

Post Letters. — What can have made the 
London pnblic so active in their corres- 
pondence of late, we are at a loss to 



imagine ; especiall^r as the seasoik is on 
the wane, and there has been no very mo- 
mentous event to record ; but it appears, 
from a statement in the Times., that '^ the 
greatest number of letters that were ever 
known to pass through the General Post- 
ofi&ce in one day, was received at St. 
Martin's-le-Grand on Monday, (July 15). 
Their numbers exceeded 90,000, and their 
amount of postage no less than 4,050/., an 
amount greater by 530/. than any that has 
hitherto been collected in one day." 

Mexican Mummies,-^ A million of mum- 
mies, it is stated, have lately been dis- 
covered in the environs of Durango, in 
Mexico. With them were found fragments 
of finely worked elastic tissues, (probably 
our modern India-rubber cloth,) and neck- 
laces of a marine shell found at Zacatecas, 
on the Pacific, where the Columbus of 
the fore&thers of the Indians probably, 
landed from Hindostan, or from the Malay 
or Chinese coast, or from their islands in 
the Indian inxaxu-^Philadelphia Presby 
terian; Silliman's Journal. 

The Coronation.— Mr. Martin has just 
finished a picture of the Coronation : it is 
of smaller size than the pictures painted 
by Mr. Parris and Mr. Hayter : it contains 
upwards of 100 portraits, some of which 
are admirable likenesses. The action of 
the picture is the Queen receiving homage 
of the Peers, with the accident of the ven- 
erable Lord RoUe stumbling on the steps 
of the throne, and Her Majesty advancing 
as if to assist his lordship in rising. 

Oil of Roses is mentioned by Homer : 
there is, indeed, nothing new under the sun. 

The Savage State. — Voltaire having read 
Rousseau's paradoxical eulogy of the 
savage state, with dry irony remarked, in 
thanking him for his essay—" that it was so 
seductively written, that it really tempted 
a man to walk on all-fours after read- 
ing it." 

/re/awrf.— We are happy to learn that 
Mr. J. G. NichoUs is about to prepare for 
the press a new edition of Lelamfs Itinc 
rary ; to which he proposes to give a 
clearer text and arrangement, but without 
modernizing the orthography ; and he in- 
tends to illustrate it with notes. 

The fFeald of Kent^ originally a portion! 
of the CoitAndredof the Britons, is thus 
described by Mr. London, in one of his in- 
teresting Gardening Tours : « The whole 
surface of this part of the country appears, 
at no distant period, to have been native 
forest, or, at all events, under coppice 
wood ; and hence, in many of the fiSds, 
and in all the hedgerows, there are groups 
of oak-trees, aged Ihoms, maples, and 
hollies, which give the fhce of the country 
the woody appearance of a park." 

The Photogenic Art.^We perceive with 
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pleamue, that in Franoe have heen granted 
pensions, of 3000 fr. to M.Dagnerre* and 
of 4000 fr. to M. Niepce, for their improve- 
ments on the Camera-Obscnra. 

Poisoning, — A Swiss paper states, that 
upwards of 400 persons, members of a 
musical Society at Andelfingen, near 
Zurich, were poisoned a short time since 
by partaking of a dish at a public feast, 
which had been dressed in a copper vesseL 
Several have died, and many are still suf- 
fering severely. — Times, 

/<?«.— The ice taken from Fresh Pond, 
near Boston, U. S., is transparent as glass. 
Its proprietor clears many thousand dol* 
lars a year by the sale of it. It is cut out 
into blocks of three feet square, and sup- 
plies most parts of America, down to New 
Orleans; and every winter latterly, two 
or three ships have been loaded and sent 
to Calcutta, by which a very handsome 
profit has been realized. — Capt. Marr^, 

Women are bom tories, and admit no 
other than pettaooat government as legiti- 
mate.— /^ia. 

The American Women are the prettiest 
in the whole world,— Ibid. 

Schenectady College is called Botany Bay, 
from its receiving young men who have 
been expelled from other colleges. — Ibid, 

In America, may occasional^ be seen a 
horse, saddled and bridled, taking his way 
home without his master, who has given 
him certificate of leave, by chalking iu 
large letters on the saddle-flaps on each 
side, " Let him go,''^Ibid, 

Temperance.'^ A. minister in America, 
preaching upon temperance, observed, thafc 
^^ alcohol was not sealed by the hand of 
God."— /Jirf. 

Emigration.'-^li in calculated from the 
reports, that in America, upwards of 
100,000 emigrants pass to the west every 
^ear by the route of the Lakes, of which 
it is estimated that about 30,000 are from 
Europe, the remainder migrating from 
the eastern States of the Union. — Ibid. 

^^ The Toledo Blade" is a not inappro- 
priate title (for a newspaper,) though 
rather a bold one for an editor to write up 
to, as his writings ought to be very sharps 
and, at the same time, extremely weil^ 
tempered.-- Ibid. 

Making CaUs.—The muddy and impass- 
able statie of the streets at Detroit has 
given rise to a very curious system of 
maldng morning or evening calls. A 
small one-horse cart is backed against the 
door of a house ; the ladies dressed get 
into it, and seat themselves upon a bufiblo- 
skin at the bottom of it ; they are carried 
to the residence of the party upon whom 
the^ wish to call ; the cart is backed in 
again, and they are landed clean and di^. 
—Ibid. 



Clerks' Library.'^Ut. Wood, a retired 
merchant, of independent fortune, of New 
York, has established in that city a library 
for the use of mercantile clerks. Young 
men, who, after the hours of business, had 
no other means of passing their time than 
by indulging their vices, have taken, in 
the most decided manner, to the pursoits 
of literature and science, W aid of this 
excellent establishment, "nie members 
are 1200. The librair consists of 18,000 
volumes ; and in the last year there were 
above 25,000 loans of books. There are 
likewise lectures in a large haU, a general 
reading-room, &c. Mr. Wood is now in 
this country, using his utmost exertions to 
found a similar Sbrary in London.— Cor- 
respondent of the Times. [If the writer 
will forward his address to our printers, 
we shall be happy to co-ooerate with hun 
in this excellent design. We are aware of 
the existence of many private libraries in 
large commercial establishments in the 
metropolis ; but the plan requires exten- 
sion. Opportunity, we know, is a sur- 
prising aia to success, especially in mental 
culture, notwithstanding the old saw of 
the " will " and " the way." By the way, 
we heard some time since of a projected 
" Library of Reference" in the metropolis : 
it is to be hoped the scheme has not been 
nipped in the bud, by the empty boast of 
the advantages of national libraries, to 
feed which authors and publishers are 
robbed by wholesale, though ^^ as the Act 
directs."] 

Critical Wit.— In the Pictorial edition 
of the Merry Wives tf Windsor^ the editor 
notes on Nym's quip, ** The good humour 
is to steal at a mmute's rest." '' Some 
would read ^ at a minim's rest.' This 
seems to us a crotchet." We like the wit 
better than the objection; for Falstaff 
having just spoken of Bardolph's filching 
^ like an unskilful singer, he kept not 
time," Nym could not better keep up the 
metaphor than by enmloying the word 
minim. -- The editorial Illustrations of 
this comedy are peculiarly interesting, froi" 
the writer's « perfect knowledge of the 
localities of Windsor," and the accompa- 
nying very tasteM designs, by Mr. Cres- 
wick, giving *' some notion of the Windsor 
of the time of Henry IV :" thus, comointly, 
the editor and artist have promiced s I 
pleasant piece of antiquarianism, | 



wiUiout any of the wearying minuteness 
with whioh such investigations are QsnaUy 
encumbered. ' 
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THE CERTOSA. 

Thir magnificent church, celebrated as 
" one of the most beautiftil buildings in 
the world," rises at abont five miles dis- 
tance from Pavia, ^'the metropolis of 
Italian science," and not mnch ont of the 
road to Milan.* Mr. Hope, in his Histo- 
rical Essay on Architecture^ (chap, xxxi- 
xlvii.) states the Certosa to have been 
founded towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, by John Galeazzo, first Duke of 
Milan, but continued at different periods : 
the nave is in the pointed style ; and the 
sides and east end, though m the Lom- 
bard style,t are wonderful instances in 
terra cotta. The octagonal cupola, also a 
Lombard specimen, is remarkable for the 
suspended pillars that support its ribs, 
and divide its small galleries. The nave 
and east end are attributed to Galeazzo ; 
and to them was added, in 1474, the gor- 
geous west fi^>nt so prominent in the pre- 
fixed engraving : it is avowedly of the 
cinque-cento style, and dazzles the eye with 
its marble, bronze, porphyry, serpen- 
tine, and other, sumptuous materials, dis- 
playing an endless profusion of ornaments 
and sculpture; its large and small clois- 
ters have likewise cinque-cento ornaments, 
which, though in terra cotta^ are rich be- 
yond description. 

A more aetailed description of this ela- 
borately decorated edifice will, however, 
be found in Woods's Letters,X whence the 
following is extracted : 

*' It (Uie Certosa) is here considered as 
one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
world; and may be cited to shew how 
much more effect the appearance of riches 
and splendour has on uie judgment of the 
multitude than fine taste and elegant pro- 
portion. It was begun in 1396, a period 
at which several splendid ecclesiastical 
structures were raised in Italy. The 
cathedral of Milan ; the church of S. 
Petronio, at Bologna; and the church of 
S. Francesco, at Assisi; are all nearly 
of this date. The architect is said to be 
the same Heniy of Zamodia or Gamodia, 
who designed the Duomo at Milan. Mal- 

^ From Milan it is easy to make an excursion to 
Pavia, either by land or water ; the latter town 
being only seven leagues distant from the former. 
—Mr$. Starke. 

t " Lombardic Architecture was defined by the 
late Thomas Hope, as that style which arose in 
Lombardy alter the decline of the Roman empire ; 
was thence introduced into France, and afterwards 
(variously modified in its progress), proceeded to 
Normandy and into England. It is essentially the 
same as that commonly called the Norman style, 
by recent English writers."— JSTope'* Hist. Euav on 
Arehii. ; Britton't Diet. 

X Woods's Letters of an Architect, from France, 
Italy, and Greece. 4to. vol. i. p. 228. This very 
popular work contains remarks on more than 240 
churches in Italy and Greece, and on 62 cathedrals. 



aspina, (Guida di Pavia^) supposes it 
rather to have been built under tne direc- 
tion of a certain Marco di Campilione, 
who disputes also the honour of the cathe- 
drid at Milan ; but this appears to be a 
mere guess. There is a bust of the archi- 
tect within the building, but without name 
or date. The strle of the two edifices is 
so different, as almost to preclude the pos- 
sibility of their being the productions of 
one man; and the present offers no in- 
dication of the taste of our northern ar- 
tists, while the cathedral above-mentioned 
abounds with them. The nave has four 
square divisions, each subdivided on the 
vault, with oblique groins. The groining 
of the side-aisles is singular, each tftpaoe 
being, in fact, covered with five unequal 
pointed vaults, meeting in a common cen- 
tre. Beyond the side aisles, on each side, 
two chapels open toward each square di- 
vision ot the nave. The choir and arms 
of the cross have each two square divi- 
sions, so that there are seven on the whole 
length of the church, and five on that of 
the transept. The whole is in the highest 
degree rich with painting and gilding, and 
the orders* of the altars of the chapels of 
the side aisles are of the richest marbles, 
while the altars themselves are of inlaid 
work in precious stones. Nothing is neg- 
lected. Even the washing-place of the 
monks is a magnificent marble monument. 
The tomb of &e founder, John Galeazzo 
Visconti, is said to have been designed 
about 1490, and completed in 1562, which 
is the date mentioned in the inscription. 
Circumstances might induce us to expect 
here one of the finest productions of the 
cinque-cento^ but this is not the case The 
ivy represented on a door-jamb just by 
is far more beautiful than anything in the 
tomb. The outside of the flanks and 
transept of the building is fall of pinnacles 
and ornaments, which do not rise natur- 
ally out of the construction of the build- 
ing ; but I examined the inside first, and, 
to confess the truth, I was fairly tired out 
with the interminable splendour of the 
edifice : every little part seems to say, 
come and admire me. There are two 
large cloisters, one of which is of immense 
si^e, with marble columns, and a profu- 
sion of ornamental brickwork ; and there 
is a spacious palace of later date, for the 
reception of visitors. 

" I have left the front till last, because 
it was erected after the rest of the church, 
and is itself a distinct object. It was be- 
gun in 1473, firom the designs of Ambrogio 
Fossano ; and, as might be supposed fix>m 

* The -word order, as here used, includes the 
column with its entablature, and the pedestal, if 
there is one ; all of which goes to make up one of 
the Grecian orders of architecture. 
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the place and date, is not Gothic, bat an 
immense heap of little parts, in the taste 
of the cinque^ento^ often beantiM in 
themselves, bat having no impression as a 
whole, except an nndefined sentiment of 
immense prodigality of riches. I should 
not raise yoor ideas too high, if I were 
to say that there are acres of bas-reliefs 
in figores and ornaments, often beantifally 
executed, and never ill done. The mate- 
rial is marble throoghoot ; bat, after all I 
could say or write, I conld never sufficiently 
impress yon with the richness of the build- 
ing, or with the feeling of fatigue with 
which yon take leave of it." 



SWIFT'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I REMEMBER wheu I was a little boy, 
(says Swift, in a letter to Lord Boling- 
broke,) I felt a great fish at the end of my 
line, which I drew up almost on the ground, 
but it dropt in, and the disappointment 
vexes me to this day ; and, I oelieve, it 
was the type x>f all my future disappoint- 
ments. 

This little incident, perhaps, gave the 
first wrong bias to a mmd predisposed to 
such impressions ; and, by operating with 
so mn& strength and permanency, it 
might possibly lay the foundation of the 
Dean's subsequent peevishness, passion, 
misanthropy, and anal insanity. The 
quickness of his sensibility furnished a 
sting to the slightest disappointment ; and 
pride festered those wounds which self- 
government would instantly have healed. 
As children couple hobgoblins with dark* 
ness, every contradiction of his humour, 
every obstacle to his preferment was, by 
him, associated with ideas of malignity 
and evil. By degrees, he acquired a con- 
tempt of human native, and a hatred of 
maxddnd, which at last terminated in the 
total abolition of his rational faculties.— 
Percival* 



CANOVA'S FIRST LOVE. 

The old palace clock of the imperial 
residence of rontainbleau had just sounded 
its evening chimes, when Napoleon, 
drawing his chair near the blazing hearth 
of one of the antique apartments, gave 
himself freely up to one of those unre- 
strained and almost trifling conversations 
with Marie Louise, that he so loved to 
indulge in. His fine countenance had 
never borne an expression of laitser-aller 
more simple or more gladsome. He 
laughed, he joked, and rubbed his hands 
wi£ gaiety, as he smilingly provoked the 
Empress to hazard a few French words, 
stiU difficult for her to pronounce, and 
which she uttered with a delightful imper* 
fection. 



** Sire," exclaimed Duroc, opening the 
door of the chamber, *' the Italian artist 
has arrived." 

"Shew him In then, immediately," re- 
turned the Emperor, placing his foot 
against the marble of the chimney-piece, 
and pushing hia/autentl backwards, so as 
to leave a place for the new comer by his 
side. 

The visitor entered, made a respectful 
salute to the two illustrious persons before 
whom he was introduced, and, upon a sign 
from Napoleon, took his seat with cour- 
teous ease, upon a chair which the Empe- 
ror himself had placed for him, before Ihe 
fiie-place. 

" You are welcome to France, my dear 
Canova," said the master of Europe, with 
one of his most winning inflexions of voice ; 
^' but how pale and thm you have become 
since I last saw you ! Decidedly you must 
quit Rome, and come to dwell with us in 
Paris : the air of our capital will restore 
your health and embonpoint. Look," he 
added, pinching the fresh and rosy cheek 
of Marie Louise with his small white hand ; 
" look, how healthy we are in France." 

** Sire," returned the sculptor, " you 
must attribute my bad health to study- 
not to the climate of my country. Allow 
me, I beseech vou, to return to Italy as 
soon as I have nnished the bust which you 
have ordered me to execute." 

^^ Diable tPhomme^" cried the Emperor, 
^' to refuse to live near me. See I Louise ; 
he has no other ambition than to be the 
first sculptor in the world, and he is all 
impatience to leave us, and return to chip 
marble at Rome, and produce some new 
work equally sublime as the Paris, the 
Terpsichore, the Danseuses^ the Venus, or 
the Magdalen." 

The conversation now became general, 
and a variety of topics were discussed : 
nothing appeared strange to Napoleon; 
he spoke of all with a profound know- 
ledge of them, and astonished Canova by 
the superiority of his views. 

" I have sixty millions of subjects," said 
Napoleon, smiling ; " eight or nine hun« 
dred thousand soldiers, and a hundred 
thousand horses — the Romans themselves 
ne'er reckoned so many. I have contested 
forty battles : at that of Wagram, I fired a 
hundred thousand cannon balls away, and 
this lady, who was tiien Archduchess of 
Austria, would fain have seen me fall be- 
fore one of them." 

''^ 11 htrepien frai^* said Marie Louise^ 
prettily affecting her natural accent. 

" I should think," added Canova softly, 
" that things are now much altered." 

" Oh ! cela eat bien vrml" exclaimed the 
Empress warmlv, speaking this time the 
best French in the world, and raising the 
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band of Napoleon to her lips, who put his 
aim ronnd the waist of his young wife, 
and forced her to sit on his knees. ^^ Bah ! 
bah !" said he, as his bloshing partner 
slightly resisted : '^ Canova is onr friend, 
et Von ne te gkne pas devant set amis. Were 
he not so, I am snre his tender and im- 
passioned heart wonld rejoice to see a 
menage so happy. Tiens ! Louise," he 
added, ** I will tell yon a story, of which 
yon shall guess the hero, and then you 
will see if there is any harm in my toying 
with you before Canova ;" and, stUl keep- 
ing the Empress a prisoner, he com- 
menced: 

" In the province of Tr6viso, there is a 
little village called Possagno: I shall 
open my tale there, for in this place my 
hero passed his infancy. His father, an 
architect, died at the age of twenty-seven, 
and his mother remarried Sartori de Cres- 
pano. The child, then about four years 
old, was named Antonio, and he dwelt 
with his stepfather; but he was harshly 
treated, and was at last sent to pass an 
autumn at Pradasszi with one of his friends, 
named Faliero. This acquaintance, re- 
marking the intelligence of his young 
visitor, and the instinct with which he 
moulded a few clay images, placed him, 
as a pupil, with a sculptor of moderate 
talents, named Torretto.'' 

" Is it possible !" interrupted Canova, 
confounded, "your majesty knows then 
the most minute details of my private life ? ' ' 

" And of many others," returned Napo^ 
leon, with a smile, as he continued. 

^' Torretto was a severe master, although 
a good one, and exercised a strict sur- 
veillance over his favourite pupil : never- 
theless, he could not prevent his occa- 
sionally stealing from tne atelier to dance 
at the fites in the vicinity. He was then 
sixteen yean old. One day, during the 
vintage, he fell in with a joyous troop of 

Eeasant girls, clad in their best habits in 
onour of a. Jour de vendange ; and things 
so fell out, that one of them, named 
Gertruda Biasi, finished by placing her 
arm within that of Antonio, and all that 
evening ^ey danced together in the 
Tarantella." 

A sigh escaped from Canova's breast : 
the Emperor pressed the hand of Marie 
Louise, to draw her attention, but without 
interrupting his recital. 

*> Gertruda," he continued, " was but 
fourteen. Her large black eyes sparkled 
like globes of fire ; my two hands would 
have been too large to span her slender 
waist ; and more beautiAu hair was never 
seen than hers. Well, all went on smooth- 
ly, and they met ofi«n 5 they formed pro- 
jects of marriage, and the union was nearly 
completed between them, when Torretto 



and Faliero learned, for the first timtf, 
what was passing. They foresaw that th is 
marriage would destroy Uie brilliant career 
of their protege. « . .One night, they both 
entered Antonio's chamb^, and ordered 
him to follow them. In spite of his tears, 
his resistance, and his grief, they carried 
him with them to Venice, and there, during 
one entire year, they kept a strict watch 
over him, and compeUed him to seek, in his 
noble art, that consolation which the 
' pure and deep caverns of memory' de- 
nied him. 

" Time, however, flew on with his un* 
tiring wings, and the bright reputation of 
the voung sculptor gradually developed 
itself. He became rich and celebrated, 
and Volpato played his cards so well, that 
his pupu thought much less of Gertmda 
Biasi, and occupied himself much more 
with Domenica, the handsome coquetting 
daughter of the engraver. A marriage was 
spoken of, but as Domenica was only 
thirteen years of age, they betrothed the 
two lovers, and the nuptisds were post-* 
poned until the following year. Alas ! for 
the affection of a flirt : one year after- 
wards, Domenica married Raphael Mor^ 
ghani ! The forsaken lovw nearly sank 
beneath the cruel blow that his false in- 
tended had brought upon him." — 

Canova had fallen into a profound re 
verie, and appeared no longer to hewr a 
syllable of what was passing around him. 
The Emperor continued : 

^' His physicians and friends advised 
him to t^ the benefit of his native air. 
He departed then ; but, on the way, the 
long-slumbering thoughts of his almost 
forgotten Gertruda arose again, and he 
pictured her once more so young, so beau- 
tiful, so disinterested in her love, and 
more gay and laughing than ever. 

'^ No sooner had he caught the first 
glimpse of the church tower of Possagno, 
than, too much excited to loitec in the. 
drawling veturino^ he sprang to the ground, 
and reached the gates of the little town 
by a short footpath. But his arrival had 
been anticipated, and a crowd of yonng 
people, awaiting his approach, pressed for- 
ward to welcome him, making the oonntry 
resound with their joyous vivas. He 
could not address them, for his heart was 
too full, and tears were streaming from 
his eyes. The road was covered with 
laurels and immortelles } all the inhabitants 
of Possagno in iheiefhe dresses, women, 
children, and vine-dressers, with green 
branches in their hands, bordered the road, 
and saluted their clever young compatriot 
as he advanced. His old master, the ve- 
nerable Torretto, came to press him to his 
heart; and behind him stood a yonng 
female, who was gassing with, quivering 
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lip and moistened cheek npon the yonug 
scolptor. * Gertruda ! mia Uertruda V cried 
Canova, for it was the fair girl herself." 

'' Ah ! sire ! sire !" int^rupted Canova, 
^' for pity's sake do not proceed further 
with a recital that awakens in me so many 
ornel souvenirs.** 

But Napoleon felt gratified at the im- 
pression he was producing: the sculptor 
was deeply affected, and Marie Louise was 
listening with intense interestt 

'^ Hear the remainder, Louise," said he, 
addressing himself entirely to the Em- 
press. " We are approaching the denoue- 
menty and it Ls worthy the rest of the story. 
Five years had diminished nothing of Ger- 
trada's beauty. She was pale, it is true, 
and resembled one of Canova's own white 
marble statues, of which some whimsical 
artist had coloured the hair and eyes. 
' Oh ! Gertruda ! ' he exclaimed, leading her 
a little apart from the throng that was 
pressing around him ;— ' you will pardon 
my ingratitude, will you not ? jou. will 
render me that happiness of which I am 
so little worthy ? 1 nave but seen you to 
find all our holy and fervent love of other 
days revived !' 

^^^ I suffered much,' said the beautiful 
girl, in a voice of deep emotion ; ^ I suf- 
fered much, Antonio mio^ when I learnt 
you were about to marry Domenica ; and 
yet, my Mend, I knew that the humble 
peasant girl of Pradazzi, — that the be- 
trothed of the apprentice Antonio, would 
be ill received as the wife of the celebrated 
sculptor Canova. Nevertheless, I refused 
all the offers that were addressed to me^ 
for five years, and during that time I lived 
only for your remembrance. But when I 
learnt that you were about to return to 
Possagno; when I recollected, however, 
circumstances might be changed between 
us, that you would not see me again with- 
out some emotion, for we loved each other 
dearly ; when I thought that, perhaps, we 
might be both feeble enough to renew 
those projects rendered almost futile by 
your actual position; I wished to avoid 
not only the possibility of yielding to 
them, but still more the heart-rending 
agitation our meeting would have caused. 
. . .1 am married.'—' Married, Gertruda I * 
— *• It is now eight days since, to a worthy 
young man who has sought my hand for 
four years.* " 

" Oh I voild une ncble et digne creature ! " 
cried Marie Louise, with all her natural 
enthusiasm, as Canova quitted his seat, on 
the Emperor finishing his recital, and re- 
tired into the recess of the window to 
conceal his emotion. 

At this moment they heard a sofl knock 
at the door, and the Duke of Otranto, the 
Minister of Police, entered. 



" Truly, M. le Due," said Napoleon^ 
" you could not arrive more apropos. See 
the effect 1 have just produced, wanks to 
the information you brought me f^om Italy 
a week back. Adieu, Canova !" he added, 
laying his hand on Uie shoulder of the 
sculptor. " Occupy yourself with the bust^ 
and when you have finished it, return to 
Italy if you will. Ah ! the Emperor's trade 
is a rude one, and it is not often I can 
enjoy a fireside conversation with my wife 
and friend, as I have done this evening. 
Alions^ M. le Due ;" and he left the apart- 
ment. 

This evening was that of the 30th Octo- 
ber, 1810; and the Emperor, Marie Louise, 
and Canova had passed it in the same 
room where, on the Uth of April, 1814, 
Napoleon signed his abdication. 

Albert. 

SIXTY-THREE. 

Youth, alas ! is faded, 

And too well I know. 
Time my brow has shaded, 

Wrinkles scare each beau : 
Perished is the freshness 

That once charmed the men, 
Dimmed my eyes' bright lustre, 

Ne'er to gleam.again. 

Balls no longer charm me. 

From Tain thoughts I'm firee, 
Evening dews alarm me, 

I am sixty-three. 
People say I'm frumpish, 

Sober, stiff, and staid ; 
But what does it matter? 

Slander is their trade. 

I once had a lover, 
' Nay, at times I'd two ; 
But those days are over, 

Men are seldom true. 
Now I keep a pattot, 

Doubly dear to me ; 
For it never twits me 

That l»m sixty-three. 



Mot LET. 



THE COIN SALE. 

" T knew Anselmo. He was' shrewd and prudent. 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares of him ; 
But he was shrewish as a wayward child. 
And pleased again by toys which childhood please) 
As book of fables grac'd with print of wood, 
Or else the jingling of a rusty medat." 

The Antiquary: Scott. 

A SHORT time since, we dropped in at a 
Sale of Medals and Coins, by a celebrated 
disposer of such treasures, near Waterloo 
Bridge. The scene had none of the nsnal 
excitement of an auction : there was a 
gravity about the whole affair, a predo- 
minance of calculation over chance, which, 
with Addison's epigraph* in our mind, 
partook of the "deadly-lively.** In our 
slight acquaintance with the study of Nu- 
mismatics, we were sivprised at the mul- 

* "A series of an Emperor's coins, is his life 
digested into annals."— ^dd<«on, on the Ueefulneee 
of Ancient MedaU. 
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tiplicity of the Coins offered for sale ; for 
here were not only the age and body, the 
form and pressure, of onr own immediate 
predecessors, the Saxons and Danes, bat 
those likewise of Greece and Rome. The 
company, we were informed, was more 
nmnerons than nsnal, and of all grades 
(for genius, like misery, makes ns '^ ac- 

aaainted with strange bed-fellows ;") from 
tie noble Viscount H. to the unassuming 
medallists, or, as the president of the Nu- 
mismatic Society terms them, ^ profes- 
sional estimators of Coins." Here was an 
elderly clergyman, whose countenance 
beamed with benevolence, and who was 
" very high in the church." Next stood 
a distinguished patriot, and late a member 
in ^^the lower house." Another had made 
the law his study, and, after rising almost 
to the highest honours of the bar, had 
retired with distinguished credit to him- 
self and the good wishes of all ; and his 
recreation lay in the " rusty medals," as 
Lord Tenterden's amusement was penning 
Latin verses — ^his intervals' of measuring 
consciences or heads being employed in 
scanning feet. Behind our retired lawyer 
stood a noble Baron, who was discussing 
the merits or genuineness of some passing 
coin with "a mint" of judgment. Nor 
was the company restricted to our own 
countrymen ; for the celebrity of some of 
the items of the sale had drawn thither 
several foreign bidders. 

Amongst the treasures were Medals of 
Ancient Greece, the Civic, of Athens, Ma- 
cedon, Sicily, Italy, &c. ; Regals, of the 
Kings of Ancient Persia, Syria, Macedon, 
and Egypt ; Etruscan and Roman copper 
coins oi tiie noble Consular families, 
in gold as well as silver; and of the 
Imperial series, exhibiting the portraits of 
a sanguinary Brutus, or an amiable Aure- 
lius ; and reminding one of Gibbon's re- 
mark, that if all our historians were lost, 
medalsj inscriptions, and other monuments, 
would be sumcient to record the travels of 
Hadrian. 

By a turn of the head, we Identified 
some memorials of our own country in 
times but obscurely recorded by the pen : 
for here were coins of our early monarch, 
Cunobelin, (the Cymbeline of Shakspeare), 
and others of the British and Roman 
period. Here were also Saxon Alfreds, 
Egberts, Canutes, and Harolds : Pennies 
of our early sovereigns, from the ruthless 
Norman to "^our most gracious Queen :" 
the varieties of Half-groats, and Groats, to 
the Testoon, or to the Crown : the smaller 
coins, not omitting the silver Farthing and 
Halfpenny; with the gold of the same 
monarchs, save the ten first, who struck 
none but silver, and those not larger than 



the Penny.* Of our copper currency were 
specimens from Charles II. to the present 
era.t 

Among the foreign rarities were Coins 
of China, Turkey, Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, (some of the latter as lai^e as a 
dessert plate ;) indeed, here were coins of 
most parts of the world. 

The British rarities, too, were Medals 
bearing the bast» of the comely Henry 
VII., the youthful Edward, his sisters Mary 
and Elizabeth, the pedantic James, the 
philosophic Charles, Oliver Hbe Protector, 
Charles and James the Second ;^ James, 
termed the Old Pretender, and bis son 
Charles Edward, with their consorts, bear- 
ing the empty titles of sovereigns in 
their exile ; also, of Henry Benedict, Car- 
dinal of York, the last of the Stuarts, as 
Henry IX. ; and others. Among the Me- 
dals of genius were those of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Newton, Handel, &c. Alas ! such 
memorials of such men are but as ^sonnd- 
ing brass" in comparison with the impe- 
rishable works which they have left for 
the admiration of all time. Princes may 
bequeath their effigie» to posterity upon 
precious metals ; but these memorials are 
all base, iik comparison with- the labours 
of godlike gemus ; and Hhe longest reign 
is brief a^ a summer's day to^de iSte 
immortality of mind ! Yes, man is mortal ; 
but his noblest works ^^pvt on inunor^ 
taUty." 

The beautiful specimens- of art with 
which the study of Numismatics renders ns 
familiar, must alike awaken admiratioo 
of human ingenuity; as in the medallic 
achievements of Simon, Tann^, Croker; 
Kuchler, and Wyon, all artists, as a wag 
at one elbow says, of the first stamp. Nor 
must we forget the many exquisite la- 
bours of the gravers of the Hammerani, 
Hedlinger, Droz, Andrieu, the Roettiers, 
and others, among foreign artists. 

Reverting to the English series, we 
remarked Tokens representing our London 
and provincial buildings, which will hand 
these structures to time immemorial, when 
their materials shall long have crumbled 
into elementary atoms. 

Such a mass of medallic records as were 
here concentrated, would astound any but 
those persons who are accustomed to in- 
spect the cabinets of our leadmg Numis- 
matists. These treasures had been the 

* Edward III. is the first English sovexeign^ of 
whom we have gold coins ; of him we have the 
Noble and its parts. Suelling, indeed, has engraved 
a piece, said to be a Penny in gold of Henry III., of 
the value of 208. ; bat it is of extreme rarity. 

t There were Farthing Tokens of James I. and 
his successor; but halfpence and forthinga of the 
size of those now in use were first coined by 
Charles XI. 
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property of Mr. Matthew Young, known 
thronghont Europe as one of onr most 
pains-taking medalli&'ts, and who had de- 
voted a long life to excellence in his pro* 
fession. The results of this sale proved 
the science of Nnmismatics to be ^' looking 
up ;'' for, (we speak from the experience 
ot an eminent medallist,) had this auction 
taken place a few years previous, the 
attendance of bidders would have been less 
by half than it actually was. The estab- 
lishment of the Numismatic Society, and 
tiie publication of several works on the 
science, must have materially aided this 
progress. It is also but a feature of the 
vast intellectual im{»>ovement which has 
been spreading for some years past; a 
circumstance which best proves tiiat 
the study of Coins ia, by no means, so 
puerile and profitless as some few persons 
have imagined it to be. It has too often 
been regarded as a mere branch of anti- 

auities, whereas it is not the province of 
le antiquary alone ; and, we are hap^y to 
see its utility thus attractively set forth 
in a work designed for the many : 

^^ Coins are among the most certain 
evidences of history. In the latter part 
of die Greek series, they illustrate the 
chronology of reigns. In the Roman series, 
they fix the dates and succession of events. 
(Gibbon's well-timed observation is then 
quoted.) The reign of Probus might be 
written from his coins. In illustrating 
the history and chronology of sculpture 
and ancient marbles. Coins enable the 
scholar and the artist not only to discern 
those peculiarities which characterize 
style, as it relates to different ages and 
schools, but to ascribe busts and statues to 
the persons whom they represent. The 
personation of the different provinces, too, 
forms another point of interest upon the 
Roman coins. Coins are frequently es- 
sential to the illustration of obscure pas- 
sages in ancient writers ; and preserve 
delineations of some of the most beautiful 
edifices of antiquity not existing now even 
in their ruins. Addison, in his Dialogue 
of the Usefulness of Ancient Medals^ has 
long convinced the world of the connexion 
of Siis science with poetry. As a branch 
of the fine arts, it may be sufficient to say, 
that some of the medals of Sicily belong 
to a period when sculpture had attained 
its highest perfection. We would parti- 
cularly refer to the coins of Syracuse. In 
every quality of art, too, the Roman coins, 
to a certain period, yield to the Greek 
alone. From Augustus to Adrian, the 
Roman mint was the seat of genius ; and 
coins of admirable execution are found 
down to the time of Posthumus." * 

Philo. 

* Penny Cyclopsdia, voce Coin. 



THE BOOMERANG. 

This scientific toy is incidentally men*> 
tioned in one of our clever Correspondent's 
(Albert) " Sketches of Evening Parties," as 
the *'*' Australian crooked lath, with the out- 
of-the-way name, that has tiiesingularpro* 
perty, when you throw it from you, oi re- 
luming and knocking the thrower's eyes 
out" {See page 136). It is believed to 
have been nrst described in a volume of 
travels in Van Diemen's Land, published 
about four years since. It is there de- 
scribed as made of heavy wood ; and, as 
being in the hands of a native, a very 
dangerous and powerfiil instrxunent of 
offence. About three years since, some 
specimens were imported into Dublin, and 
thence soon became such a demand for 
them, that they have since been manufacr 
tured there. They are used by the stu- 
dents at Oxford and Cambridge, to throw 
for recreation. The specimen whence tlie 
annexed sketch was taken, was imported 
from Australia ; but is evidently intended 
for England, and is made of light mate- 
rials which could do little harm should it 
chance to strike any one* 

It is made of some native wood, and has 
been either cut out of a branch, having the 
appropriate bend by nature ; or it must 
have been twisted by means of steam, the 
vein of the wood following the curve to 
prevent its splitting. 

From A, the handle, to B, it measures, 
including the curve, two feet nine inches-. 
It is two inches in breadth, and about the 
eightii of an inch in thickness. The upper 
side is slightly rounded, the lower one is 
flat. By holding the missile by one end, 
A, the plane side undermost, and throwing 
it towards C, as if to hit the ground at 
thirty yards distance, and giving it, on 
leaving the hand, a rapid rotary as well 




(The Boomerang, a. v«rtical section.) 
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as progressive motion, instead of striking 
the ground, it rises into the air horizontally, 
sixty or eighty feet, flies round behind the 
projector, and finally falls near his feet ; 
or, if thrown with skill, it may he made to 
form two circles before coming to the 
ground. The natives of Australia have 
attained to such skill in the use of it, that 
they can hit objects at a great distance, 
and procure their food by means of it ; but 
to a foreigner, such a degree of accuracy 
appears to be next to impossible. 

The rotary motion may be tried on a 
small scale by cutting a piece of card the 
-same shape as the annexed wood-cut, and 
throwing it with a jerk of the finger, from 
the back of a book. 

We quote these details from Silliman's 
Journal. An explanation of the singular 
motions of this missile has already been 
given in one of our scientific periodicals, 
and shall receive early attention. 

ipine 9im* 

FAINTING ON STONE. 

CicERi, the celebrated decorative 
painter, of Paris, has discovered a means 
of fixing colours in stone : he can imitate 
marble, or paint subjects on the natural 
stone. The colour becomes so engrafted 
into the pores of the stone, that it may be 
ground or polished without injury to the 
colours.— Fore«^« Quarterly Review, 

LITHOORAFHY. 

M. Dupont, a Parisian printer, has just 
invented a method of reproducing old en-- 
gravinga and printed books, in any num- 
ber, without injuring the original im- 
pression,— by means of Lithography. The 
print is covered with a preparation that, 
on being transferred to the stone, leaves a 
fac-simUe of the engraving, from which 
impressions may be taken. Something of 
this kind was attempted fifteen or twenty 
years ago, but without success: whether 
this be an improvement on that method, 
or an entirely new invention, remains to 
be seen. The process is stated to admit 
of a reduction of 75 per cent, upon the ex- 
pense of printing ; and engraving, which 
on copper would have cost 100 francs, will 
now cost but twenty francs.— 7%c Art- 
Union ; a Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts, 

PAINTING BY MECHANISM. 

An invention, by means of which it is 
possible to multiply, in a mechanical way, 
oil-paintings, with all their brilliancy of 
colours, and that with a fidelity hitherto 
unattainable, is approaching to perfection 
at Berlin. The inventor, Jacobi Leipman, 
has been engaged ten years in accomplish- 
ing this difficult object. — Foreign Monthly 
Review, 



CHR0MALITH0GRA.PHT. 

Specimens have just appeared, from the 
press of HuUmandel, of a volume of 
sketches of the ** Picturesque Architecture 
of Paris, Rouen, &c.," by T. S. Boys ; in 
which the effects of water-colour drawings 
are produced by chromaUthography with 
wonderful power and richness. A street- 
view in Rouen, shewing the Gothic spire 
of St. Laurent, over an old conventual 
building, would be mistaken for an original 
work of the artist, at a little distance ; and 
is only to be detected as a printed pro- 
duction, on close inspection, by an experi- 
enced eye. The blue of the sky, warming 
into a purple hue towards the sun, the 
deep tone of colour in the old building, 
and the texture of the foreground objects, 
are imitated in a masterly style of hand- 
ling; nor is there anything crude or 
patchy, meagre or flaring, in tlus specimen, 
as in prints coloured by hand ; it is really 
fine art. With such a print as this before 
us, as a first eflbrt of a new application of 
the art of chromalithograpny— for the 
blending of tints, and the graduating of 
tones, and the effect of glazing, produced 
by one colour shewing under another, 
render this mode essentially different from, 
and far superior to, the mere collocation 
of positive nues and flat ungfeduated tints 
— it is impossible to say where the art of 
multiplying pictures wUl stop. — [From the 
Art' Union^ No. 6, full of novelty and dis- 
crimination.] 



INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
EUROPE. BY HENRY HALLAM, F.R.A.8. 

[The first volume of this truly valuable 
work appeared about two years since, 
when we took occasion to introduce it to 
our readers as '' an admirable synoptical 
view of the literary history of three cen- 
turies, by the celebrated author of the 
History of the Middle Ages." The work is 
now completed by the publication of the 
second, third, and fourth volumes; and 
the whole must be considered as one of 
the most treasurable contributions made 
to historical literature in our time. To 
characterize its merits at sufficient length, 
to ftimish the reader with a correct idea of 
their importance, would be the work of 
some days, and occupy the extent of 
several pages. Suffice it, therefore, to 
observe, that the '* Introduction" is weU 
calculated to add to the well-earned re- 
putation of Mr. Hallam, as one of the most 
accomplished historians of the age. Every 
chapter bears impress of laborious research, 
and the application of its results to the eluci- 
dation of oisputed points in history, with a 
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flpirit of nvrightnesfl and Htenury integrity^ 
which is tne best security for truth, as it is 
also the best basis for the fame of the 
author. Such we take to be the most pro- 
minent feature of the work before ns. In 
methodical arrangement, it ranks with 
the best productions of its class ; whilst in 
general attractiveness it is somewhat in 
advance of them ; for, by peculiarly felici* 
tons illustration, Mr. Hallam has invested 
the dry bones of history with new life and 
vigour ; and incidents which, in less skil* 
fill hands, would have been mere matters 
of commonplace reference, are, in these 
volumes, placed before the reader with 
much of tie brilliancy of novelty. The 
criticism throughout is marked by nicety 
of perception and elegance of diction, 
such as we rarely witness in the literature 
of our day; the old and new views are 
alike sparlding,. and what we may meta- 
phorically call the impingement of the 
'* Long trails of Ught descendiog down," 
evinces the mastery of the manipulator. 
Careful analysis, by the nicest processes of 
reason, and due regard to the relationship 
of facts and inferences, are foremost in the 
characteristics of this labour of leisure ; 
for here we do not detect the crudities of 
haste, nor the disfigurements of a hurried 
performance. As we did not, however, 
bargain for an exposition of the " Intro- 
duction," we shall pass on to a few evi- 
dences of its claim to the high station we 
have assigned to this work, merely adding, 
that to the well educated mind it will 
prove a delightful refreshment ; to that nu- 
merous class who are athirst for know- 
ledge, a stream of living truth ; and to the 
author, a source of lasting popularity. 

At present, onr attention will be re- 
strictea to the second volume, which com- 
prises the history of ancient literature; 
theological literature ; speculative philo- 
sophy ; moral and political philosophy and 
jurisprudence ; poeby ; dramatic literature ; 
and polite literature in prose; from 1550 
to ImX) : and physical and miscellaneous 
literature from 1500 to 1600. The chap- 
ters are subdivided into sections. From so 
brilliant a period it will be a pleasant task 
to select a few illustrative passages.] 

Learning in England^ under Edwardf Mary^ 
and Elizabeths. 
We come to the condition of ancient 
learning in this island ; a subject which it 
may be interesting to trace with some 
minuteness, though we can offer no splen- 
did banquet, even from the reign of the 
Virgin Queen. Her accession was indeed 
a happy epoch in our literary, as well as 
civil annais. She found a great and 
miserable change in the state of the uni- 
versities since the days of her father. 



Plunder and pemeention, the destroying 
spirits of the last two reigns, were enemies, 
against which our infant muses could not 
struggle.* Ascham, indeed, denies that 
there was much decline of learning at 
Cambridge before the time of Mary. The 
influence of her reign was, not indirectly 
alone, but by deliberate purpose, injurious 
to all useful knowledge. It was in con- 
templation, he tells us (and surely it was 
congenial enough to the spirit of tiiat 
Government) that the ancient writers 
should give place, in order to restore Duns 
Scotns, and the scholastic barbarians. 

It is, indeed, impossible, to restrain the 
desire of noble minds for truth and wisdom* 
Scared from the banks of Isis and Cam, 
neglected or discountenanced by power, 
learning found an asylum in the closets <tf 
private men, who laid up in silence stores 
for ftitnre use. And some, of course, re- 
mained out of those who had listened to 
Smith and Cheke, or the contemporary 
teachers of Oxford. But the mischief was 
efiected, in a general sense, by breaking 
up the coarse of education in the universi- 
ties. At the beginning of the new queen's 
reign, but few of the dergy, to whichever 
mo^e of faith they might conform, had tiic 
least tincture of Greek learning, and 
the majority did not understand Latin.t 
The protestant exiles, being far the most 
learned men of tiie kingdom, brought back 
a more healthy tone of literary diligence. 
The universities began to revive. An ad- 
dress was delivered, in Greek verses, to 
Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1564, to which 
she returned thanks in the same lan- 
guage. J Oxford would not be outdone. 
Lawrence, refpus professor of Greek, as 
we are told by Wood, made an oration at 
Carfra, a spot often chosen for public ex* 
hibition, on her visit to the city in 1566 ; 
when her majesty, thanking tiie university 
in the same tongue, observed, ^ it was the 
best Greek speech she had ever heard. ''§ 
Several slight proofs of classical learning 
appear from this time in the '^ History and 
Antiquities of Oxford ;'' marks of a pro- 

* The last editor of Wood's Athena Oxonleniet 
bears witness to having seen chronicles and other 
books mutilated, as he conceives, by the protestant 
visitors of the university under Edward. " What is 
most," he says, ** to the discredit of Cox (afterwards 
bishop of Ely), was his unwearied diligence in de- 
stroying the ancient manuscripts and other books in 
the public and private libraries at Oxford. The 
savage barbarity with which he executed this hate- 
ful office can never be forgotten," ftc, p. 468. One 
book only of the fismous library of Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, bequeathed to Oxford, escaped muti* 
lation. This is a Valerius Maximus. But as Cox 
was really a man of considerable learning, we may 
ask whether there is evidence to lav these Vandal 
proceedings on him rather than on his < ~ 

t Hallam's Constit. Hist, of Eng. L 249. 

i Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, p. 270. 

f Wood Hist, and AnUq. of Oxford. 
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greflfl, at first slow and silent, which I only 
mention, hecaose nothing more important 
has been recorded. 

In 1575, the qneen having been now 
near twenty years on the throne, we find, 
on positive evidence, that Greek lectures 
were given in St. John's College, Cam* 
bridge ; which, indeed, few would be dis* 
pos^ to donbt, reflecting on the general 
character of the age and Uie length of op- 
portnnitv that h^ been afforded. It is 
said in tne life of Mr. Bois, or Boyse, one 
of the revisers of the translation of the 
Bible nnder James, that ^^ his father was a 
great scholar, being learned in the Hebrew 
and Greek excellently well, which, con- 
sidering the manners, that I say not, the 
looseness of the times of his education, 
was almost a miracle." The son was ad- 
mitted at St. John's in 1575. ^' His father 
had well educated him in the Greek tongue 
before his coming ; which caused him to 
be taken notice of in the college. For be- 
sides himself there was but one there who 
could write Greek. Three lectures in that 
language were read in the college. In ^e 
first, grammar was taught, as is commonly 
now done in schools. In the second, an 
easy author was explained in the gram- 
matical way. In the third was read some- 
what which might seem fit for their capa- 
cities who had passed over the other two. 
A year was usually spent in the first, and 
two in the second." It will be perceived, 
that the course of instruction was still 
elementary; but it is well known that 
fiiany, perhaps siost students, entered the 
universities at an earlier age than is usual 
at present. 

Books on Sorcery, 

1 hardly know how to insert, in any 
other chapter than the present, (theologi- 
cal literature) the books that relate to sor- 
cery and demoniacal possessions, though 
they can only in a very lax sense be ranked 
with theological literature. The greater 
part are contemptible in any other light 
than as evidences of the state of human 
opinion. Those designed to rescue the 
innocent from sanguinary prejudices, and 
ehase the real demon of superstition from 
the mind of man, deserve to be commemo- 
rated. Two such works belong to this 
period. Wierus, a physician of the Nether- 
lands, in a treatise, ^^De Prtestigiis," 
Basle, 1564, combats the horrible prejudice 
by which those accused of witchcraft were 
thrown into the flames. He shews a good 
deal of credulity as to diabolical illusions, 
but takes these unfortunate persons for 
the devil's victims rather than his accom- 
plices. Upon the whole, Wierus destroys 
more superstition than he seriously in- 
tended to leave behind. 

A far superior writer is our countryman, 



Reginald Scot, whose object is the sam^, 
but whose views are incomparably more 
extensive and enlightened. He denies al- 
together to the devil any power of control- 
ling the course of nature. It may be easily 
supposed that this solid and learned per- 
son, for such he was beyond almost all the 
English of that age, did not escape in his 
own time, or long afterwards, the censiire 
of those who adhered to superstition. 
Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft was pab- 
lished in 1584. Bodin, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to sustain the vulgar notions 
of Witchcraft in his ^^Demonomanie des 
Sorciers." It is not easy to conceive a more 
wretched production ; besides his supersti- 
tious absurdities, he is guilty of exciting 
the magistrate against Wieros, by repre- 
senting him as a real confederate of Si^. 
Essays 0/ Montaigne.* 

[The exposition of Montaigne is, indeed, 
a delightfru piece of writing, extending to 
some dozen pages : but we have only space 
for a few extracts.] 

The Essays of Montaigne, the first 
edition of which appeared at Bourdeanx in 
1580,t make in several respects an epoch 
in titeratore, less on account of their real 
importance, or the novel truths they con- 
tain, than of their influence upon the taste 
and the opinions of Europe. They are the 
first provocatio adpopulum^ the first appeal 
from the porch and the academy to the 
haunts of busy and of idle men, the first 
book that taught the unlearned reader to 
observe and reflect for himself on qnestions 
of moral philosophy. In an age when 
every topic of this nature was treated sys- 
tematicsuly and in a didactic form, he 
broke out without connexion of chapters, 
with all the digressions that levity and 
garrulous egotism could suggest, with a 
very delightftil, but, at that time, mostnn- 
usual rapidity of transition from serions- 
ness to gaiety. It would be to anticipate 
much of what will demand attention in 
the ensuing century, were we to mention 
here the conspicuous writers who, more or 
less directly, and with more or less of dose 
imitation, may be classed in the school of 
Montaigne ; it embraces, in fact, a large 
proportion of French and English litera- 
ture, and especially of that which has bor» 
rowed his title of Essays. No prose writer 
of the sixteenth century has been so gene- 
rally read, nor probably given so much 
delight. Whatever may be our estimate 
of Montaigne as a philosopher, a name 
which he was far from arrogating, there 

• Montaigne, it wUl be remembered, was one of 
Byron's favourite authors : it is strange, however, 
that the Essayist's scepticism on supernatural stones 
had little weight with our poet— Ed. L. W. 

t This edition contains only the first and second 
hooks of the Essays ; the third was published in that 
of Paris, 1588. 
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will be but one epfnioii of tbe feUeity and 
brightness of hia genius. 

It is a striking proof of these qnalittesy 
that we cannot help believing him to have 
stmck ont all his tbonghts by a sponta- 
neous efibrt of his mind, and to have fallen 
aiterwards upon his quotations and exam- 
ples by happy accident. I have little doubt 
bnt that the process was different; and 
tiiat, eilher by dint of memory, though he 
absolutely disclaims the possessing a good 
one, or by the nsnal method of common- 
plaeing, he had made his reading instm- 
mental to excite his own ingenious and 
fearless understanding. His extent of 
learning was by no meaiis great for that 
age, bnt the whole of it was brought to 
bear on his object ; and it is a proof of 
Montaigne's independence of mind, that, 
while a vast mass of erudition was tbe 
only regular passport to fame, he read no 
authors but such as were most fitted to his 
habits of thinking. Hence he displays an 
nnity, a self-existence, which we seldom 
find so complete in other writers. His 
quotations, though they perhaps make 
more than one half of his Essays, seem 
parts of himself, and are like limbs of his 
own mind, which could not be separated 
wi^out laceration. But over all is spread 
a charm of a fascinating simplicity, and an 
apparent abandonment of the whole man 
to the easy inspiration of genius, combined 
with a good-nature, though rather too epi- 
curean and destitute of moral energy, 
which, for that very reason, made him a 
favourite with men of Mmilar dispositions, 
for whom courts and camps, and country 
mansions were the proper soil. 

Montaigne is the earliest classical writer 
in the French language, the first whom 
a gentlemen is ashamed not to have read. 
So long as an unaffected style and an a^ 
pearance of the utmost simplicity and good 
nature shall charm, so long as the lovers 
of desultory and cheerM conversation 
shall be more numerous than those who 
prefer a lecture or a sermon, so long as 
reading is sought by the many as an 
amusement in idleness, or a resource in 
pain, so long will Montaigne be among 
the favourite authors of ma^ind. I know 
not whether the g^atest blemish of his 
Essays has much impeded their popularity ; 
they led the way to the indecency so cha- 
racteristic of French literature, but in no 
writer on serious topics, except Bayle, 
more habitual than in Montaigne. It may 
be observed, that a larger portion of this 
quality distinguishes the thurd book, pub- 
lished after he had attained a reputation, 
thah the two former. It is also more over- 
spread by egotism ; and it is not agreeable 
to perceive that the two leading faults of 
his disposition became more unrestrained 
and absorbing as he advanced in life. 



fVriters on MoraU in England. 

There was never a generaticm in England 
which, for worldly prudence and wise ob- 
servation of mankmd, stood higher than 
the subjects of Elizabeth. Rich in men of 
strong mind, that age had given them a 
discipUneunknown to ourselves; <he strict- 
ness of the Tudor government, the suft- 
picious temper of the queen, the spirit not 
only of intolerance, bnt of inquisitiveness 
as to religious dissent, the uncertainties of 
the future, produced a caution rather 
foreign to the English character, accompa^ 
nied by a closer attention to the workings 
of other men's minds, and Uieir exterior 
signs. This, for similar reasons, had long 
distinguished the Italians ; but it is chiefly 
displayed, perhaps, in their political writ- 
ings. We find It, in a larger and more 
philosophical sense, near the end of Eliza- 
beth's reign, when our literature made its 
first strong shoot, prompting the short 
condensed reflections of Burleigh and Rop 
leigh, or saturating with moral observation 
the mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

The first in time, and we may justly say, 
the first in excellence of English writings 
on moral prudence, are the Essays of 
Bacon. But these, as we now read them, 
though not very bulky, are greatly en- 
larged since their first publication in 1597. 

BECONNOITERINO VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
WITH ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[The author of this work, one of start- 
ling statements, by the way, is Mr. W. H. 
Legh, who, in the autumn of 1836, was 
appointed surgeon to the South Australian, 
Company's barque, " South Australia," 
destined to convey emigrants to that co- 
lony. His narrative is a very interesting 
one, as all experience in this portion of 
the New World must be. He states his 
only object to be to tell the truth, as re^ 
gards emigration to Australia ; although, 
his stat^nents and general views being 
greatly at variance with existing opinions, 
he is prepared for the wrath of tneorists 
and speculators. Upon this point we sha^l 
not enter ; for, after all, we suspect the 
results of emigration to be represented, as 
are most other affairs of life ; *' every man 
speaks of the market as he has found it :" 
for example, Mr. Legh's report of Ade- 
laide is discouraging, in the extreme; 
whereas, a private letter lying before us 
is the very reverse ; the writer, who has 
scarcely been two years in the colony, look- 
ing forward to saving a competence for his 
family. 

Mr. Legh, in his opening chapter, 
glances at two classes of persons who 
emigrate : those who have a ^' mature 
conviction that another land holds forth 
advantages which their own does not pos- 
sess, ana who are resolutely determined to 
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rovgb it. They will, with due ezertion, 
meet witii success, whether they he gentle- 
men with luge fiunilies and small capital, 
laboTiiing men, mechanics, or tradesmen." 
The second class aie those ^ reckless and 
dissatisfied beings who fancy every one is 
better than themselves, and that every 
land enjoys advantages superior to their 
own." For such worthies, Mr. Legh 
quotes from a brother emigrant : ^^ I find 
in emigration bnt very little of the ro- 
mance. It is nothing bnt downright hiO' 
rious vtodding" Having noticed a party of 
"flighty young fellows," whom he found 
drinking, smoking, and hunting, in Kan- 
garoo Island, the author adds :] 

I never could recommend thoughtless 
young men to come out to these young 
colonies, abandoning the gay dissipation 
of England for the gloomy wilds of Austra- 
lia, where nothing bnt the strictest perse- 
verance can make way. The comforts of 
society must be disregarded for awhile ; 
yean must elapse before yon can think of 
enjoying the comforts of happy England. 
The want, not merely of luxuries, but of 
even the necessaries if Ufe^ must often be 
submitted to. Not even, after all your toil 
in pr^aring your foster-home, are you se- 
cure from £sappointment, since the long 
drought to which these climes are subject 
may destroy all your labour, and leave 
the once verdant field, upon which you 
anchored all your hopes, a brown and 
withered wilderness. 

Forget, if it be possible, that you have 
lived in England ; forget^ at all events re- 
frain from comparing your native with 
your adopted countiy, and then, — ^with 
your wife and domestics, your little home, 
though rude as the huts which held our 
sturdy forefathers in Britain, you may have 
many comforts; indeed, I have spent as 
gay and as happy a night in a hut.composed 
of bark and reeds, or under a los-hut, as 
ever I passed in the vicinity of Turkey 
carpets, purple and fine linen. 

[Mr. Legh did not sail till December 22, 
1836 ; his first misfortune was to find he 
was in a *^ leaky ship," and that, upon 
one particular tack, she made six inches 
water per hour : the incidents of the voy- 
age — ^as sea-sickness, bottle-experimentia, 
.flying fish, sharks, crossing the Line, 
colour of the sea, &c. must be passed 
over. Not so, however, a visitation of 
; typhus fever, aggravated by the vessel 
being frequently l^almed upon the Line, 
under a sun that seemed suspended per- 
pendicularly overhead, the emigrants being 
erammed into unwholesome berths, like 
Afiricans in a slave-ship, and this for a 
voyage of so many thousand miles, and of 
four months duration ; a ship of 120 tons 
being inadequate for 100 individuals, with 
provisions, water, bullocks, pigs, sheep. 
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tackling, booms, sails, &e. Surely^ 
^is is cruelty to helpless whites, which 
our philanthropists at nome would do well 
to counteract. 

Three chapters are devoted to the au- 
thor's sojourns at Tristan D'Acunha, and 
the Cape ; and the voyage is then re- 
sumed. A terrific storm ensues ; and April 
2 and 3, " idl are heartily sick of sea, 
provisions turn out uneatable, the men 
are constantlv wrangling, the water is uoi* 
drinkable ; the vessel is yet 3,800 miles 
from her destination, and the emigrants 
have nothing to hope fi-om touching any- 
where; pro^entiaily, some heavy rains 
fall : by spreading the awning, a bucket or 
two each of water is caught, of which, though 
it tasted tarry, they are very chary ; and 
the author recommends to all emigrants 
a filter. At length, on April 22, they 
reached the ^^land of promise," the first 
impression of which is tnus recorded :] 

The appearance of Kangaroo Island, as 
we coasted along, was fex firom inviting ; 
it was a very bold sandy red rocky shore, 
and hilly, with no appearance of verdure 
•^nothing bnt a bornt-up brown barren 
land, with here and there a thicket of 
umbrage. To us anv land was pleasing : 
but, generally speaking, the fanning gen- 
try ^^ pulled long fiices." 

We worked with a tolerably fair wind 
down the Strait, the land everywhere look- 
ing bleak, till we came to near Point 
Marsden, at the head of the bay, where 
the land assumed a more garden-like ap- 
pearance, and we were planning a journey 
across it to the settlement, a proposition, 
luckily for all, not carried into effect. 
Rounding this point we at once beheld the 
settlement of Kingseote. 

[In a note is a melancholy experience 
of the value of guide-books.] 

, The doctor of the vessel immediately preceding 
us, with a party of four or five, did land at this place 
with the same intention. Taking Sutherland's book 
as a guide, with a bit of pork, a few biscuits, &c., 
guns and ammunition, off. they started to cross 
to the settlement. Sutheriand says, " the island 
is surrounded near the beach by a belt of Jungle, 
which, when passed, shews fine plains abounding 
with kangaroos and emus." They struggled through 
the terrible bush in the vain hope of finding ue 
plain and kangaroos ; not a living thing disturbed 
those solitudes ; thirst, hunger, and fatigue over- 
powered the doctor and two others, and he hegged 
those that could proceed to do so and leave them 
there. The remainder had the fortune to make the 
sea, and a few periwinkles and a sea-gull, the blood 
of which they sucked, Just served to keep life with- 
in them, till those in quest of the distressed settlers 
discovered their gaunt and ghastly frames asleep on 
the beach. Search was Instantly made for the doc- 
tor and his hapless companums, but the spot where 
they had lain was deserted; they had straggled fiu> 
ther into the bush, to fall and die a lonely miserable 



[Some interesting sketches ensue; as of 

Gearing the LandJ] 
We were put on shoie on the morning 
of the 24th; the men were escorted la- 
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tiief more iiian a quarter of a mile, tbran^li 
a bosh, that indaced them to keep pretty 
close to each other, as it was impossible 
to see a yard before them. I accompanied 
them, not a little amused at hearing the 
imprecations they heaped on certain gen* 
try, who before had been the worthiest of 
the worthy. Every one had his axe and 
saw, and they were all ordered to com- 
mence clearing a piece of gronnd, where 
they were informed their tents wonld be 
erected. This spot was frill of yonng gam- 
trees from twenty to thirty feet high, and 
abont as thick as a man's thigh. No sooner 
was the command given, than down came 
the gum-trees. Many a one, whilst en- 
gaged in felling his own tree, was knocked 
to the ground by the fall of his neighlx>nr's. 
I earnestly advised them not to cut down 
every tree, but to leave the finer ones for 
shade and ornament, a plan which they 
adopted. 

The aspect of Kingscote at the time of 
our landing was thus :— Before ns were 
the hills, on the slope of which lies the 
town. These hills are covered entirely 
with wood, having, from the sea, the ap- 
pearance of one impenetrable inngle, with 
nere and there a gronp of dead trees, rear- 
ing their gannt and withered limbs above 
their fellows. A little patch had been 
cleared at the slope of one of these hills, 
and there stood a solitary white cottage, the 
property of S. Stephens, Esq. On the brow 
of tne hill, looking down a steep precipice 
into the sea, were some half-dozen wooden 
hats, which contained farmer emigrants. 
On the beach was the skeleton of a store- 
honse then nnder erection, aroand which 
were foor or five hats boilt of bashes ; in 
one of them they were performing divine 
service, the sommons to attend which was 
given by means of a bell hang ap in a 
tree. I soon landed, and then, for tne first 
lime, rested my foot on this distant region. 
We were met on the beach by T. Beare, 
Esq., settler there, who hospitably invited 
OS to his honse. We accompanied him to 
the door, where, in spite of good breeding, 
we indulged in a hearty langh. I mast de- 
scribe the rich scene. In the centre of five 
or six gnm-trees was a canvas tent, very 
mach like an eating-booth at a conn^ 
fair ; before it was a fire-place made with 
a few stones, and a pot swung a-la-gipsy. 
There was on a bench, which ran along 
the front, a pigeon-house with its inhabit- 
ants ; there were also two or three native 
parrots cawing away ; agricultaral imple- 
ments, &c., and all aroand you were his 
poultry. The tent waa upon a kind of 
stage, and we were invited, good hu- 
monredly, " to walk up and secure our 
IS the performance inside would 



commence immediately." Notwithstand- 
ing the ludicrous figure the tent cut out- 
side, it looked very respectable within, for 
he had, in his kind hospitality, spread his 
table, whereon was very good cheer, to 
which we did ample justice. 
Kangaroo Uland, 

Capt. Flinders tells us the island abounds 
with Kangaroos and emus, and Capt. Su- 
therland seconds the assertion— there was 
nothing to be feared. Accordingly I par- 
chased a splendid rifle, double-barrelled 
gun, single gun, pistols, powder, and shot. 
Now mark the interpretation of our 
dreams. There is not a kangaroo within 
twenty or thirty miles of the settlement ; 
if you want to shoot one you must prepare 
for a fortnight's march in the intermin- 
able bush ; and when shot, how is it to be 
got home? According to men who have 
lived there, there has no emu been seen 
these ten years ; and, as it regarded the 
cow-jobbing business, when we landed our 
two goats, the manager said, *' Pray send 
some com with them, for we have not a 
blade of grass upon the island ! ! I" Nor 
was there; for what little grass springs 
up, is a long way from Kingscote, and is 
only periodical, the dry weather destroy- 
ing it. 

The top canvas of all tents should be 
white, as least attracting the rays of the 
sun, which probably raises the thermo- 
meter in Australia as high, if not higher 
than it does in any country of the world. 
I have seen it in my tent, on Kangaroo 
Island, as high as 1 \$° ; and I have been 
informed by respectable inhabitants, who 
arrived there a few months before me, 
(namely, during the heat of their summer, 
Christmas time) that the thermometer, in 
their tents, has reached to 120o; ^et, 
though standing so extraordinarily high, 
the heat is not felt to that oppressive de- 
gree as it is in India, when the thermo- 
meter is 20 or 30 degrees lower. . . . 

The soil of this island, in the vicinity of 
Kingscote, is composed of sand left by the 
retiring sea, mixed with a small portion 
of vegetable mould. A Mr. Menzies, who 
is the Company's geologist here, has been 
trying these nine months, to raise a cab- 
bage, but in vain. The want of rain upon 
land so thirsty in its nature, renders it im- 
possible to produce vegetables except dur- 
ing the rainy season. I have seen this gen- 
tleman travelling with a bag fiiU of mould 
which he had been at the pains to fetch 
from a distant spot, in order to plant 
some favourite seedling. 

Kingscote is built upon the beach, where 
the traveller sinks auKle-deep in the sand 
at every step. About 200 or 300 yards 
from tiie sea, where the geologist has 
taken up his aliode, there is to be found 
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as good soil perhaps as aiqr in this part of 
the island. 

There are belts of iron and limestone 
mnning through the island, in the inter- 
stices of whicn good soil is frequently 
found. The best I have seen was nine 
miles in the interior, where the Company- 
keep their piggery. This was the location 
of some runaway convicts, who resided 
here with some native women, and of 
whom the Company bought the ground. I 
have seen exoeUent com grown here ; but 
a terrible blight came over it this year, 
and what that spared was destroyed by 
the parrots, whicn attacked it in myfllads. 
There are other very grievous drawbadcs 
upon the labours of the farmer in this 
country. I will enumerate some of them. 
In the first place, when the agriculturist 
lands, he will endeavour, of course, to 
select the best soil, which is to be found 
where the largest timber grows, as at the 
place above-mentioned, where I have mea- 
sured trees, as high asl could reach from 
the ground, nineteen feet in girth, enor- 
mously lofty and umbrageous, and grow- 
ing as thick as an English wood ; while 
minor plants and climbers spring up at 
their roots, and woe betide the stranger 
who ventures among them I These will 
defy the efforts of any man to cut down ; 
he must look for an open spot near them, 
which being found, he must next look for 
Water ; then cut down what trees he can, 
and grub up the roots. He must also fence 
every foot round his land as close as a 
wall, to protect it from the wallaba and 
the bandicoot, which, like hares in Eng- 
land, destroy all the young com, while the 
crows and magpies, et hoc genus omne, 
visit your potato-field. Allowing even that 
the season is unusually wet, and that nei- 
ther blight nor scalding winds occur, he is 
yet exposed to the depredations of the 
parrots, which are, without exception, the 
most impudent thieves I ever saw ; flying 
down before your face, and chattering 
away until you shoot the very last of the 
flock. There is in some parts of the island 
a quantity of the kangaroo grass, which 
shoots up in the rains, but I have no opi- 
nion of it for sheep ; it may do for a few 
hungry oxen. Potatoes may, I have no 
doubt, be grown, though probably to no 
great size, as I never saw an old potato of 
native growth. 

iPopnlat 9intl(pxiiitfi. 

THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 

" For the publication of early historical 
and literary remains," goes on and pros- 
pers. Indeed, such is the interest excited 
by its praiseworthy purpose of literary cul- 



ture, that the number of membem has 
been extended firom one thousand to twelve 
hundred ; and the candidates for admission 
are numerous. The im]^ression already 
produced b^ the Assoaation must be 
highly gratifying to its warmest promoters, 
amongst whom stand foremost tne Messrs. 
Nichols, who have taken considerable 
pains, beyond a commercial interest. In the 
welfare of the Society, and in advancing 
^^the interest of that branch of Literature, 
for its connexion with which their house 
has long been so honorably distinguished.*' 

The Society's fifth publication has just 
appeared ; and consists of ** A Collection 
of Anecdotes and Traditions illustrative 
of Early English History and Literature, 
derived from MS. Sources: " suggested to 
the Council, and edited by Mr. Thorns, the 
secretary. It is, withal, a very pleasant 
assemblage of ^' quips, quirks, and quid- 
dities," interspered with much judicious 
illustration ana comment, and abundantly 
stored with wit and anecdote ; so that the 
present volume may, probably, become 
more popular than either of its prede- 
cessors. Mr. Thoms, in his Preface, hints 
at ^' tiie intermixture of lighter matters," 
and at the '' Members of the Society, who 
think Minerva looks most bewitching 
when her face is dimpled with a smile," 
being *^ allowed an occasional glimpse of 
their divinity in that mood which they 
deem her happiest." At such pleasantry, 
the gravest of the Somerset House mag- 
nates must relax : tiiere must be mUk for 
babes, wherein the dry crusts of anti- 
quarian literature must be sopped for the 
many; and, notwithstanding the mul- 
titude of literary distinctions in the 
Society's list, Mr. Thoms's volume will, 
doubtless, be acceptable to the members. 

The raw materials of the Collection are 
"Merry Passages and Jests," from the 
Harleian MS. No. 6,395, compiled by Sir 
Nicholas Lestrange, of Hunstanson, of 
whom, by the way, Mr. J. 6. Nidiols has 
drawn up for this volume a very elaborate 
and interesting account. The second part 
is derived from the Lansdowne MS. 
No. 231, written by John Aubrey, and 
containing his materials (with additions 
by Dr. Kennett,) for a projected work 
entitled Remains of GenHUsm and Juda- 
ism^ in which Aubrey draws a parallel 
between the Superstitions of Greece and 
Rome and those of his own country. The 
subject of coincident superstitions, though 
by no means a novel^ in antiquarian 
literature, is a very attractive one ; and, 
as Mr. Thoms has only availed himself of 
such passages from the MS. as have not 
been previously appropriated, they form 
not tne least readable portion of tins 
volume. The third portion has been 
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derived from No. 3,890 of tbe additional 
MSS. in the British Museum, the common 
place-book of a Mr. John Collet, supposed 
to have been related to «« Old Mr. Collet,'' 
of the Record-office in the Tower, who is 
spoken of by Anthony Wood, in his 
memoir of Sir William Dugdale. A few 
specimens of this volume are intended 
for quotation in our next Number. 

From the Report of the Council, we 
learn that they have in the press a 
Collection of Political Songs in Latin, 
Anglo-Norman, and English, thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ; History of the 
Bishoprick of Somerset, to 1174 ; Chronicle 
of Joscelinde de Brakelonde, Monk of 
St. Edmundsbury, 1157 to 1211. Upon 
the Society's list of suggested publications 
are, a Miracle Play, acted at Croxton, in 
the fifteenth century ; Sir John Hayward's 
Annals of the first Four Years of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the Doctrines 
of &e Lollards Defended, (attributed to 
Wickliffe); Warkworth's Chronicle, 1461 
to 1474 ; and a reprint of " Kemp's Nine 
Daies Wonder ; performed in a (Morrice) 
Daunce from London to Norwich," 1600. 
These announcements augur well for the 
gratification of the members ; and render 
almost supererogatory our best wishes for 
the continued prosperity of the Camden 
Society. 

iTarUtlejJ* 

A Ne^jospaper for the Blind has lately 
been published at Palermo. According 
to the Foreign Quarterly Review^ "the 
letters are in relievo^ and are read by the 
blind passing their fingers over the lines;" 
we suppose by the same means that edi- 
tions of the Scriptures are prepared for the 
blind in this country. 

GulUver's Travels, — A new edition of 
Swift's immortal satire, translated by 
Dr. F. Kottentramp, is publishing in Ger- 
many, in two 8vo volumes, with 4^0 
wood-cuts ; to be completed for 18*.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review^ [This is a hint 
for the London publishers. We have long 
thought an edition of Swift's works, illus- 
trated by G. Cruikshank, would be a good 
spec. He is the prince of graphic humor- 
ists, and well merits the high encomium in 
the last Quarterly. See also his brochure 
of Lord Bateman^ published the other day.] 

How to live alone.— The Princess of Wales 
writes : " unless I do show dem de knife 
and fork, no company has come to Ken- 
sington or Blackheath, and neither my 
purse nor my spirits can always afford to 
hang out de oner of ' An ordinary.' " 

To kill Beetles. — Slice a cucumber, scat- 
ter it about their haunts, and in a few 
hours numbers of them will be found dead. 



The Tournament. '^^^ high-bom chi- 
valry, at length, turns out to be illegiti- 
mate ; for, according to Blackstone, a tilt 
or tournament is as unlawfiil as a boxing 
match; and the killing of a knight is 
*' felony of manslaughter." A correspon* 
dent of the Times^ therefore, begs " to 
remind the noble lords and gentlemen who 
seek to revive this antiquated and barbar- 
ous usage, (at Eglintoun Castle, next Au- 
gust,) that, supposing death to ensue from 
their sport, ana that they should be con- 
victed of manslaughter, ' they would be 
liable to be transported for life, or for not 
less tb^ seven years, or to be imprisoned 
wilU|i|^ithout hard labour in the gaol or 
hou^^w correction, not exceeding four 
years, or to be fined,' by stat. 9 George IV. 
c. 3 1 , 89. " They mean nothing but sport ; 
but 

" Sad Chatillon on her bridal morn 

Weeping her bleeding love," 

is a well-known instance that sport of this 
kind often terminated in deatli. Tradi- 
tion says, that her husband, Andemar de 
Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, was slain at 
a tournament on the day of his nuptials, 
" Haec nugse serise ducunt 
In mala derisum semel excepiumque nnuire." 

The writer also thinks it clear law that, 
^' ' the Queen of Beauty,' and all the noble 
dames and demoiselles, who, as specta- 
tors, may be aiding and abetting at this 
illegal ' passage of arms,' will be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and liable, in conse* 
quence, to the punishment of fine or im- 
prisonment, one or both." 

Maple Sugar. -^ At an average, the full- 
grown maple-tree will yield about five 
pounds of sugar each tapping, and if 
carefully treated, will last forty years.— 
Captain Marryat. 

i^er^isites. ^CAytain Marryat asked an 
American how much his office was worth, 
and his answer was 600 dollars, besides 
stealings : in England the word would 
have been softened down to perquisites* 
It is a common expression in the States to 
say a place is worth so much, besides 
cheatage. 

Fable. — A hare and a fox met one day 
on a vast Canadian prairie, and after a 
long conversation, they prepared to start 
upon their several routes. The hare, 
pleased with the fox, lamented that they 
would, in all probabili^, separate for ever. 
*' No, no," replied the fox, " we shall meet 
again, never fear." " Where ? " inquired 
his companion. '^ In the hatter^s shop, to 
be sure,'' rejoined the fox, tripping lightly 
away. 

Conjugal ./oAetf.— Allusions to the gentle 
violence of wives, tickles pittites and box** 
ites alike, for tiiat shoe pinches every foot. 
'^Quarterly Review, 
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The German Drama.'^At Vienna, the 
Gelchrte Gelletschaft have offered a prize 
of 100 dncats (47/.) lor the best tragedy, 
and the same amount for the most snccess- 
fnl comedy. Thirty-nine origivuU. pieces 
were produced during the last year at the 
national theatres.— JPor«i^ Quart, Review^ 

Organ. — Linz possesses the largest 
organ in Germany, or perhaps, in Europe. 

Genoa, — The principal pupils of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution have lately 
represented Monti's tragedy, Arieiodema, 
with great success, for tine benefit of the 
poor. — Foreign Quarterly Review, 

Paer, one of the most accomplished 
composers since the days of Mozarl, and 
author of the finest domestic opera, (ex- 
cepting Beethoven's Fidelio,) med lately 
at Paris. Paganini is convalescent: his 
favourite amusement is bowls, a game in 
which he greatly excels.— /k'<^ 

American Ckwreke§,'^Th.e churches scat- 
tered about the hamlets and rising towns 
of America are small even to ridicule ; 
built of clap-boardfl, and so light, that, if 
on wheels, two pair of English post-horses 
would trot them away to meet the minister. 
— Copt, Marryat, 

The Nelson Column,-^The statue has 
been assigned to Mr. Bailey; and the 
four lions at the angles of the base have 
been assigned to Mr. Lough. The bas-re- 
liefs on the four faces of the plinth will be 
assigned to other sculptors. The funds, 
however, at present, amount to i£ 17,000. 
^Times, 

Silkuforms, — ^Mr. Leeds, of Norwich, has 
now upwards of 50,000 silkworms at work, 
and has commenced collecting the cocoons. 

Saunders^ the noted showman, died on 
the 26th ult., at the advanced age of ninety 
years. He is stated to have fostered Kean, 
Ducrow, and W. West, in their theatrical 
boyhood. 

Evasi&n of Xatr«.»-The Americans ex- 
cel in these manoeuvres. An act was 
passed to prohibit the playing at nine-pine 
(a very foolish act, as the Americans have 
so few amusements) : as soon as the law 
was put in force, it was notified every- 
where, '^ Ten pins played here," and they 
have been played everywhere, ever since. 
^^Capt, Marruat. 

Sna^s. — Kingscote, in South Australia, 
ifl, by the natives called ^* Snake's Point ;" 
fi'om the number of snakes which were 
found there; and now, observes a tra- 
veller, " they are quite as large as the set- 
tlers know how to manage." 

Metropolitan Cemeteries, — We are not 
surprised at London being belted witii 
Cemetery speculations, for Kensal Green 
is a flourishing concern ; the original £^ 
shares being at £52, 



Palace of Shah Abbas, — ^In the centre, 
beneath a dome, inlaid witii blue porcelain, 
was a spacious reservoir supplied either 
by a spring, or more probably, by an 
aqueduct m>m the adjoining hdll; for, 
from each comer flowea a copious stream, 
conducted in stone channels through the 
garden. Gigantic ivy-trees had protruded 
their branches through the fissures of the 
wall and detached huge masses of solid 
masonry, while wide-spreading fig-trees - 
had taken root in every part of the build- 
ing, excluding the light of day with their 
thick fo)iaBe.—Cai^, fVilbraham's TraveU. 

In one of the Mune rolls of the reign of 
King John, we find the following item : 
*^For taking the rust off the King's 
sword, 4rf." 

Charles I, — In Owen Feltham's mitajA 
upon this ill-feted King is the following 
strange blasphemy, which has been the 
subject of much animadversion ; thou(^ 
some allowance should be made for tibe 
times in which it was written : 
** When he had rose thus, Truth's great saerifioe, 
Here Charles the Hirst and ChriH Me Second lies. 

Thames Salmon, — Thirty years ago, at 
Mortlake, and between Isleworth and 
Richmond, (says Mr. Hofland) I have seen 
from ten to twenty salmon taken at a 
draught. The last I saw caught in the 
Thames was in the year 1820, but they 
have been occasionally taken since that 
time. — British Angler^s Manual, 

Hospitality in uie East appears to be 
strangely overrated ; for. Captain Wilbra- 
ham notes : ^ during a residence of nearly 
three years in the East, I cannot remem- 
ber receiving one single instance of genuine 
hospitality. Such may yet, p^haps, be 
found in the tents of the wandering tribes, 
but it has disappeared firom towns and 
cities." 

A Hint, — In the Foreign Quarterly Be- 
fnew<i Music ii properly stated to be suflfer- 
iuff from ^^the non-patronage of native 
talent by those whose duty it is to take 
the lead in fostering it ; the mania of 
fashion which leads peoDle to pay a guinea 
for not being admittea into a Concert 
Room !" 

<* Italian music's sweet because 'tis dear, 
Their vanity is tickled, not the ear ; 
The taste would lessen, if the prices fell, 
And Shakspeare's wretched stuff do quite as weH" 
Toung^s SaiireM, 

Letting a Railway, — The Aylesbury 
branch from the London and ^rmingham 
line, has been taken by that Company for 
five years, at £2^500 per annum. The 
branch was opened on June 10 last; it» 
length is seven miles. 
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THE NEW CHURCH, BERWICK STREET, SOHO. 



This handsome chnrcli, the largest erected 
in the metropolis for several years, is situ- 
ated on the west side of Berwick-street, in 
the parish of St. James, Westminster. The 
first stone was laid ahont eighteen months 
since bv Earl de Grey ; the architect was 
Mr. Blore ; and the chnrch was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London, on the 
23rd of Jnly last. Tne cost of its erection 
and site has exceeded ^14,000, of which 
^^,500 have been supplied by the Metro- 
polis Chnrches FnndSlociety; and upwards 
of ^10,000 have been subscribed by the 
nobility, gentry, and tradesmen of the 
district, and other benevolent persons, 
anxious for the dissemination of religious 
instruction, and the extension of the wel- 
fare of the National Establishment. The 
spiritual wants of this thickly-peopled 
neighbourhood had long been a subject of 
complaint ; and it affords us much plea- 
sure to find that the appeal being fitly 
made, has been munificently responded to 
by the affluent parish Qf St. James. 

The new church is a better specimen of 

VOL. I. X 



the Gothic than any of the churches lately 
erected in that style ; though unfortunately, 
it is so enclosed by the adjoining houses 
that only one side is visible in Berwick- 
street. This consists of a single imiform 
elevation, consisting chiefiy of seven large 
windows ; beneath two oi which are the 
entrance doorways, ornamented with 
canopied heads. Between the windows are 
buttresses, with stone finishings ; the walls 
being of brick, surmounted with a pierced 
Gothic parapet in stone, and of pleasing 
design. The ends of the building are like- 
wise finished with stone ; and at the norHi 
end is a small bell-tower. Altogether, 
we are disposed to concur in the opinion 
of a very competent architectural cntic as 
to the merits of this church : " though by 
no means affecting richness, the details 
are of excellent character ; whereas, most 
new structures of the same class offend by 
extreme insipidity and meagreness of 
manner, coupled with an affectation of 
display they by no means admit of."* 
• Companion to the Almanac, 1839. , 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 

{Coniinued from page 262.) 
He Raid to one, in his last illness, ^ From 
my boyhood my mind has been religiously 
impressed. I never did or conld question 
the existence of a superintending Being, 
and that he took an interest in the affairs 
of men. I have always endeavoured to 
regulate my life in subjection to his will, 
and studied to bring my mind to an acqui- 
escence in his dispensations; and now, 
at its close, I look back with gratitude for 
the manner in which he has Sstinguished 
me, and for the many blessings of my lot. 
I can only say, that I am content, mat I 
go willingly, resigned and satisfied." To 
another he said, " I cannot remember 
when I had not a deep feeling of religious 
truth and accountableness, and when I did 
not act from it, or endeavour to. In my 
boyish days, when some of my com- 
panions who had become infected with 
Tom Paine's infidelity, broached his no- 
tions in conversation with me, I battled 
it with them stoutly, not exactly with the 
logic you would get from Locke, but with 
the logic I found here, (pointing to his 
breast,) and here it has always been, my 
guide and support ; it is my support still. 
My whole life has been crowned with 
blessings beyond my deserts. I am still 
surrounded with blessings unnumbered. 
Why should I distrust the goodness of 
God ? Why should I not be grateful and 
happy, and confide in his goodness ?" 

Dr. Bowditch was very familiar with 
the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, more so than some professed 
theologians who make it their special 
study. He had read the Bible in his child- 
hood, under the eye of a pious mother, 
and he loved to quote and repeat the sub- 
lime and touching language of Holy 
Writ. 

Such had been the life, and such the 
character of this distinguished man ; and 
such was he to the last, through all the 
agonies of a most distressing illness. In 
the midst of health and usefulness, in the 
full discharge of the duties of life, and in 
the full enjoyment of its satisfactions, the 
summons suddenly comes to him to leave 
it. And he meets the summons with the 
utmost equanimity and composure, with 
the submission of a philosopher and with 
the resignation of a Christian. He cer- 
tainly had much to live for — few have 
more — ^but he gave up all without re- 
pining or complaint. He said he should 
nave liked to live alittle longer, to complete 
his great work, and see his younger 
children grown up and settled in life. 
" But I am perfectly happy," he added, 
^^ and ready to go, and entirely resigned 



to the will of Providenoe." He arranged 
all his affairs, gave his directions witiii 
minuteness, and dictated and signed his 
last will and testament. While his 
strength permitted, he continued to attend 
to the necessary affidrs of his office, and 
on the day previous to his death, put his 
name to an important instrument. In the 
intervals of pain, he prepared, as I have 
already remarked, the remaining copy, 
and corrected the proof-sheets, of the 
fourth volume of his great work, the 
printing of which was nearly finished at 
the time of his death. It is a little re- 
markable that the last page that he read 
was the one thousandth. It was gratify- 
ing to him to find that his mind was unen- 
feebled by disease and pain ; and one day, 
after solving one of the hardest problems 
in the book, he exclaimed, in his enthu- 
siastic way, ^^ I feel that I am Nathaniel 
Bowditch still-— only a little weaker." 

He continued, indeed, in all respects, 
the same man to the last. He did not 
think that this was the time to put on a 
new face or assume a new enaracter. 
His feelings were unaffected, his manners 
unchanged, by the prospect before him. 
He seemed to those about him only to be 
going on a long journey. To the end^ he 
manifested the same cheerMness, nay 
pleasantry, which he had when in health, 
without, however, the least admixture of 
levity. In his great kindness, he exerted 
himself to see many friends, every one of 
whom, I believe, will bear testimony to 
his calm, serene state of mind, llie 
words which he spoke in those precious 
interviews, they will gather up and trea- 
sure in their memory, and will never forget 
them so long as they live. She certainly 
will not, to whom, when on her taking 
leave of him she had said ^ Good night," 
he replied, '* No, my dear, sin^ not *• Good 
night,' but ^ Good morning,' tor the next 
Jime we meet will be on the morning of 
the resurrection." 

One day, toward the close of his linger- 
ing illness, after he had himself given up 
all hope of recovery, he asked one who 
stood by him, what were the two Greek 
words which signify " easy death." The 
word not imme£ately suggesting itself to 
the person, and he having mentioned over 
several phrases and combinations of 
words. Dr. Bowditch said, '^ No, you have 
not got the right word ; but you will find 
it in Pope's Correspondence." The per- 
son found the letter, which was the last 
that Dr. Arbuthnot* wrote to his firiend. 

* Dr. Arbuthnot was an eminent phjrsieiau and 
brilliant wit in the time of Queen Aiine, the con- 
temporary and friend of Swift and Pope. He died 
in 1735. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Pope, says of 
him, " Arbuthnot was a man of great compre- 
hension, skilful in his practice, versed in the sci- 
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Tlie condnsion of it is as follows : *^ A 
recovery, in my case, and at my age, is 
impossible. The kindest wish of my 
friends is euthanasia,^ ^ On hearing this 
read. Dr. Bowditch said, " Yes, that is the 
word, euthanasia. That letter I read forty 
years ago, and I have not seen it since. 
It made an impression on my mind which 
is still firesh. It stmck me, at the time I 
read it, that the good physician who wrote 
it would certainly have an easy death. It 
could not be otherwise. The excellent, 
the virtnons, must be happy in their 
death . " He afterwards frequently recurred 
to this subject, and the day previous to his 
departure, he said, " This is, indeed, 
etUhanasui." 

Through the whole of his illness he 
manifested the same happy and delightful 
frame of mind. His room did not appear 
like the chamber of sickness and disso- 
lution. The light of his serene and placid 
countenance dispelled all gloom, and his 
cheerfrd composure robhed death of all its 
bittemesa and anguish. He exemplified 
in his own case the sentiment so beauti- 
fully expressed by the Persian poet, which 
he loved to repeat : — 

" On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat'st, whilst all around thee smiled: 
So live, that, sinking in thy last, long sleep, 
Calm thou may'st smile, when all around thee 
weep." 

He did not wish to see those about him 
look sad and gloomy. On one occasion he 
said, " I feel no gloom within me ; why 
should you wear it on your faces ?'* And 
then he called for Bryant's Poems, and 
desired them to read his favourite piece, 
" The Old Man's Funeral." 

" Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man's appointed years at last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labour's done, 
Serenely to his final rest has pass'd ?" 

And then he went on and commented on 
the remaining lines of the poem, pointing 
out those which he thought were de- 
scriptive of himself, and modestly disclaim- 
ing others that were commendatory, as 
not belonging to him ; but which all im- 
partial persons would unite in saying 
were singularly applicable to his character. 
On the morning of his death, when his 
sight was very dim, and his voice was 
almost gone, he called his children around 
his bedside, and arranging them in the 
order of age, pointed to and addressed 
each by name, and said, " You see I can 
distinguish you all ; and I now give you 

ences, acquainted with ancient literature, and able 
to animate his mass of knowledge by a bright and 
active imagination ; a scholar, with great brilliance 
of wit ; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained 
and discovered a noble ardour of religious zeal ; a 
man estimable for his learning, amiable for his life, 
and venerable for his piety." 



all my parting blessing. The time is 
come. ' Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word.' " 
These were his last words. After this, he 
was heard to whisper, in a scarcely audible 
tone, the words " pretty, pleasant, beau- 
tiful." But it cannot be known, whether 
he was thinking of his own situation as 
pleasant, in being thus surrounded at such 
a time by those he loved, or whether he 
" snatched a fearful joy" in a glimpse of 
the spiritual world. Soon after this, he 
quietly breathed away his soul, and de- 
parted. " And the end of that man was 
peace." Such a death alone was wanting 
to complete such a life, and crown and 
seal such a character. He died on Friday, 
the 16th day of March, having nearly 
completed his 65th year. 

The disease of which Dr. Bowditch died 
was found, by a^o*^ mortem examination, 
to be a schirrus m the stomach, a disease 
of the same type with that which caused 
the death of Napoleon Buonaparte. For 
four weeks previous to his death, he 
could take no solid food, and hardly swal- 
lowed any liquid. He sufiered, however, 
but little from hunger, but constantly 
from thirst; and the only relief or re- 
freshment he could find, was in frequently 
moistening his lips and mouth with cold 
water. His frame was consequently ex- 
ceedingly attenuated, and his flesh wasted 
away. At intervals his sufferings were 
so intense, that, as he said, the body at 
times triumphed over the spirit; but it 
was only for a moment; and the spirit 
resumed again and retained its natural 
and legitimate sovereignty. 

He was buried, as he had lived, privately, 
and without parade or show, on the quiet 
morning of the Lord's day. His funeral 
was attended only by his family and two 
others; yet, in the person of the Chief 
Magistrate, I fancied I saw the spirit of the 
Commonwealth doing homage to the ta- 
lents and virtues of her illustrious son. As 
the hearse passed along through the silent 
streets, bearing that precious dust to its 
last restingjlace, the snow-flakes fell 
upon it, the fit emblems of his purity and 
worth. And many a wet eye, in the city 
of his adoption, and in the place of his 
nativity, and elsewhere, wept &r hijn ; and 
many a heart blessed his memory, and 
mourned that a friend, and a benefactor, 
and a good man, had departed. 

He has built his own monument, more 
enduring than marble ; and in his splen- 
did scientific name, and in his noble cha- 
racter, has bequeathed to his country the 
richest legacy. The sailor traverses the 
sea more safely by means of his labours, 
and the widow's and the orphan's treasure 
is more securely guarded, m consequence 
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of his care. He was the Great Pilot who 
steered all our ships over the ocean ; and, 
though dead, he yet liveth, and speaketh, 
and acteth, in the recorded wisdom of his 
invalnahle book. The world has been the 
wiser and the happier that he has lived 
in it. 

He has left an example fall of in- 
struction and encouragement to the young, 
and especially to those among them who 
are struggling with poverty and dif- 
ficulties. He has shewn them that po- 
verty is no dishonour, and need be no 
hinderance; that the greatest obstacles 
may be surmounted by persevering in- 
dustry and an indomitable will. He has 
shewn them to what heights of greatness 
and glory they may ascend, by truth, 
temperance, and toU. 

Above all. Dr. Bowditch has left us a 
most glorious and precious legacy in his 
example of integrity, love of truth, moral 
courage, and independence. He has 
taught the young men here, and the 
world over, that there is nothing so grand 
and beautiful as moral principle, nothing 
so sublime as adherence to truth, and 
right, and duty, through good report and 
through evU report. He has, indeed, 
blessed the world greatly by his science 
and his practical wisdom ; but quite as 
much, nay, far more, I think, by his up- 
right and manly character. He has taught 
mankind that reverence for duty, and 
trust in Providence, and submission to His 
will, and faith in the rectitude of all His 
appointments, and a filial reliance upon 
His love, are sentiments not wawortby 
nor unbecoming the greatest philosopher. 
For this we honour and eulogize him ; not 
for wealth, title, fortune, — ^those miserable 
outsides and trappings of humanity, but 
for the qualities of the inner man, which 
still live, and will live for ever. He 
studied the stars on the earth — may he 
not now be tracking their courses through 
the heavens ? Long ere this, perhaps, he 
knows all the beauties and the mysteries 
of their tangled mazes — ^has examined the 
rings of Saturn and the belts of Jupiter, 
traversed the milky way, and chased the 
comet through infinity. Methinks I hear 
his departing and ascending spirit ex- 
claiming, as it wings its flight upwards, 
in the language of Uie beautiful hymn :-— 
" Ye golden lamps of heaven I fareweU, 
With all your feeble Ught : 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, 

Pale empress of the night I 
And thou, reftilgent orb of day ! 

In brighter flames array'd, 
My soul, which springs beyond thy sphere, 

No more demands thine aid. 
Ye stars are but the shining dust 

Of my divine abode, 
The pavement of those heav'nly courts, 
Where I shall reign with God. 



The Father of eternal Ught 

Shall there its beams display ; 
Nor shall one moment's darkness mix 

With that unvaried day." 

HEALTH OF THE POLICE, AND THE MErRO- 
POLIS. 

[At the request of the '« Vital Statistics" 
Conmiittee of the London Statistical So- 
ciety, the Commissioners of the Metropo- 
litan Police have made ample returns of 
the sickness and mortality experienced hj 
the force under their charge, fi*om its in- 
stitution to the end of the year 1838; 
whence the following facts have been 
deduced :] 

The Metronolitan Police Force was 
embodied in tne year 1830, and had sub- 
sisted eight entire years at the end of the 
year 1838. The average strength of the 
force during the eight years was 3,314, the 
numbers being very nearly stationary 
throughout the whole period. This force 
is distributed in seventeen divisions, dis- 
tinguished by different letters of the al- 
phabet, each being attached to a particular 
locality or district of London. The strength 
of each division averages 195 men: the 
smallest division is that of Whitehall (A), 
consisting of 116 men ; the largest is that 
of Stepney (K), consistinp^ of 290 men. 

In order to maintain the average 
strength of 3,314 men, it is found necessary 
to recruit annually as many as 1,100 new 
members, the vacancies being created bj 
1,068, who are removed or retire from the 
force, and thirty-two who die, every vear. 
The average duration of the service oteach 
policeman is consequentiy three years. 
The average age at which the men enter 
is 28^ years j about two-thirds enter be- 
tween the ages of twenty to thirty-one, 
and the remainder, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, enter between the ages of thirty- 
one and thirty-five years. The few who 
have been admitted above that age, were 
chiefly old officers who were attached to 
the police offices before the formation of 
the Metropolitan force. The proportional 
numbers retiring at Afferent ages agree 
very nearly with the proportions admitted 
at the same ages ; at least, such is the 
case, if the ascertained ages of the 1,029 
men, who retired in the single year J 8^ 
correspond with the ages of retirement in 
other years, which may be presumed to be 
most probable. 

The average number of annual deaths 
which occurred among the Metropolitan 
Police, during the eight years over which 
the observation extends, was thirty-two; 
the average strength during the same time 
having been 3,314 men, the annual rate of 
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mortality was conseqnently -97 per cent., 
or very nearly one per cent. The average 
age of the men being thirty years, the mor- 
tality which they suffer is very moderate, 
and does not exceed that of the general 
population of England at the same age. 
The mt>rtality of the general population 
of London at the same age is thirty per 
cent, greater than that mst mentioned. 
Considering, however, ttie manner in 
which the police force is constituted, there 
exists no ground for presuming that the 
circumstances in which they are placed 
are more favourable to life than tne cir- 
cumstances of the general population of 
London. It must he borne in mind that 
the police force is a select body ; the men 
are first chosen as being of sound and 
vigorous health, and the force is after- 
wards kept select, by frequent discharges 
of men shewing symptoms of impaired 
health or strength. Hence the hefutii of 
the men entering the police force is above 
the average ; and the tendency to fall to- 
wards the general average of health is 
counteracted, by discharging all the less 
healthy membera. 

The amount of bodily labour required 
from each individual of the police force is 
very considerable : he has to walk twenty 
miles every day in going his rounds, be- 
sides being obliged to attend charges at 
the police offices, the labour of which may 
be estimated as equal to walking five miles 
more — in all twenty-five miles a day. 
During two months out of every three, each 
police constable is on night duty, for nine 
hours each night, from nine o'clock in the 
evening to six o'clock in the morning. The 
labour thus demanded of the police is con- 
sidered by many as excessive, and detri- 
mental to their health ; such may be the 
fact, although the amount of sickness 
suffered by Sie police force (consisting of 
select lives) does not sensibly differ from 
that which is found to exist among the 
general population ^ London at the same 
age. 

The chief information contained in the 
present police returns, relates to the sick- 
ness suffered by the members. In these 
returns are separated stated, for each 
division of the police force, the number of 
days of sickness suffered during each 
month of the eight years, from 1831 to 
1838. The results deducible from these 
statements may aid in determining the 
relative healthiness ofttie districts to which 
the different divisions are attached, as 
well as the relative healthiness of the dif- 
ferent months of the year. 

According to the present returns, out of 
the seventeen districts to which the several 
divisions are attached, the most healthy 
are those of Whitehall, Westminster, and 



Kensington; and the least healthy are 
those of Holborn, Pinsbury, and H amp- 
stead. Throughout the eight years ob- 
served, in the total police force, without 
distinction of divisions or districts, the 
average amount of sickness suffered by 
each man in one year was lOJ days ; hence 
the proportion of the total force constantly 
sick is equal to 2J:per cent. In the least 
healthy districts above-mentioned, the 
average yearly sickness to each man was 
12| days. In the three most healthy dis- 
tricts, there were only 6| days of sickness 
yearly to each man. I'he proportion of 
sickness in these three last-mentioned dis- 
tricts is, however, so much lower than 
that of any other district, without any 
apparent cause, that it would be premature 
to conclude, without fiirther information, 
that the salubrity of these districts was 
pr^rtional to the low degree of sickness 
suffered by the police located therein. The 
apparently high salubrity of these districts 
might be supposed to be consequent on 
some peculiar circumstance in the consti- 
tution or service of the force resident 
within their limits ; but the Commissioners 
of Police expressly state that no such cir- 
cumstances exist. 

With regard to the healthiness of differ- 
ent months or seasons of the year, the 
present returns afford some valuable in- 
tormation. The maximum sickness is 
suffered in the month of January, the 
minimxun sickness in the month of June or 
July ; the maximum being to the minimum 
in the proportion of more than three to 
two. The progressive increase or decrease 
of sickness from month to month is suffi- 
ciently regular when no epidemics super- 
vene, the sickness generally increasing as 
the temperature oi the month decreases. 
On viewing the table of sickness formed 
fi-om the monthly aggregates of the four 
years 1835-38, we might be justified in 
drawing the following conclusion, — that in 
healthy years, not distinguished for epi- 
demic disease, the sickness of the police 
force is at a minimum at the end of the 
month of June ; and that the sickness 
increases uniformly throughout the six 
months, measured backwards or forwards 
from the last day of June. The disturbing 
effect of the usual epidemical diseases, on 
the above presumed law of sickness, is to 
elevate considerably the maximum for 
January, and to elevate, in a minor degree, 
the relative sickness of the months of 
April and August. 

It is doubtful whether the relative 
healthiness of the different months of the 
year, is the same among the general popu- 
lation as in the police force. The general 
Sopulation being less exposed to the in- 
uence of temperature, it appears probable 
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that their sickness will not depend so 
mnch on temperature as does the sickness 
of the police. From the experience of one 
of the largest London Benefit Societies 
during four years, it is found that the 
maximmn quarterly sickness occurs in the 
three months* January, Fehmary, and 
March, and that the minimum occurs in the 
three months. May, June, and July. These 
results fcHT London artisans do not differ 
materially from the results deduced from 
the present police returns, and we may 
safely draw the conclusion, that the rela- 
tive sickness of any month for the general 
population is greatly dependant on the 
temperature of that month. 

Scientific Jpactjj, 



POLARIZATION OF LIGHT BY LIVING 
ANIMALS. 

Mr. J. F. GoDDARD having observed that 
the scurf-skin of the human subject, sec- 
tions of human teeth, the finger nails, 
bones of fishes, &c. possessed the polariz- 
ing property, he was led to examine some 
living objects with his polariscope, when 
he discovered that, among many others, 
the larvae and pupa of a tipulidan gnat 
(the Corethra plumicomts), possessed the 
same property, and that in a ver^ eminent 
degree. Its existence in the diflerent sub- 
stances above enumerated, is exceedingly 
important ; but that it should idso exist 
in living animals is infinitely more so, 
and opens a new field altogether, disclos- 
ing characters that lead to an intimate 
knowledge of their anatomy, and which 
cannot possibly be discovered by any other 
means. 

This creature is found in large clear 
ponds, generally in great abundance when 
met with ; but this is by no means com- 
mon. Having constructed a water-trough, 
made with two slips of glass about 1*25 
inch wide and two inches long, with very 
narrow slips of thin glass cemented with 
Canada balsam between them, at the bot- 
tom and sides, thus having it open at one 
end with about 0*050 of an inch space 
between in the middle, Mr. Goddard nlled 
it with clear water, in which he placed 
some of the larvse ; and such was the ex- 
traordinary transparency of the creature, 
as to display, in a most beautifiil manner, 
the whole of its internal structure and 
organisation ; and which, when viewed in 
polarized light, present the most splendid 
appearances. Thus, when they place 
themselves with their head and tail both 
in the plane of primitive polarization, or 
in a plane at right angles to it, they 
have no action upon the fight transmitted 
through them ; but when in a plane in- 



clined 45 deg. to the plane of polarizatioUf 
the light is depolarized, their whole bodies 
becoming illuminated in the most iH'il- 
liant manner, varying in intensity aecord- 
ing to their size, and the nature of the 
different parts and substances ; the pecu- 
liar interlacing of the muscles marking 
out regular divisions, which, as the crea- 
ture changes its position with regard to 
the plane of polarization, exhibit all the 
varied hues and brilliant tints that have 
rendered this important l»-aneh of physical 
optics exceedingly interesting. 

And, while 5ius viewing them, if we 
place behind a thin plate of sulphate of 
lime or mica, the change and play of co- 
lours, as the creature moves, are greatly 
increased, and are surpassingly beautiful. 

These phenomena m the larvse of the 
Corethra plumieomis are seen, if possible, 
in a more splendid manner, in the spawn 
of many large fishes ; but more particularly 
in the young fishes themselves, many oif 
which, in their early state, are equally 
transparent, particularly those of marine 
production, 

Mr. Goddard has lately exhibited these 
striking experimeitts to the Zoological 
Society; and has communicated them to 
the Philosophical Magazine for the current 
month. 

SIR WM. GARRARD'S MONUMENT, 
IN DORNEY CHURCH. 

There is no track of our '*merrie 
green wode " more associated with the by- 
gone romances of English history, than 
the fair and smilii^ piece of country, 
which the forest oi Windsor formerly 
covered with its leafy shade. The blood- 
stained pages that chronicle the annals 
of the Tower of London, while they add 
to the importance of its antiquity, have 
left a painful interest attached to its 
ancient walls: but Windsor Castle is 
connected by stories of a brighter hue, 
with the records of the past — by legends 
of royal love and courtly splendour — by 
traditions rather of the palace than the 
prison. And proudly does the noble 
castle rise above the surrounding foliage. 
Many, many years have rolled on since 
the Norman William first commenced its 
stately elevation ; and much of the wooded 
country that surrounded it, has yielded to 
civilization and improvement: the fern 
coverts of the timid deer have been rooted 
up for the habitations of man, and to the 
labour of the axe has succeeded that of 
the ploughshare ; but there are the same 
fine frees still flourishing around the castle 
walls, that were witnesses of their first 
elevation, and which doubtless spread 
their shadows over our early fair-haired 
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scions of royalty, as they played in cliild- 
bood beneath them. 

Within a walk of Windsor, and situated 
on the opposite bank of the Thames, is 
the hnmbie village of Domey. It has 
little attraction for the casual passer-by, 
beyond that of being a perfect sample of 
an English village. There is its broad 
verdant blowy common, with the sur- 
rounding farms and white cottages ; and 
its ancient ancestral church, embosomed 
in a grove of trees, whose green branches 
sweep above the tower, with the patriarchal 
rooks cowing about it, and flying in and 
out the windows of its old beLfry. There 
is also its old manor-house, or court, 
adjoining the church ; together with its one 
inn, bearing the arms of ^ the family ' for 
a sign. And Domey-court is not a modem 
building, but a perfect old English home, 
probably first erected when the grapes 
clustered round the now ruinous walls of 
the adjacent abbey of Burnham, of whose 
last abbot the jolly rubicund visage still 
hangs in the lofty hall, in company with 
many other portraits of family interest ; 
and then each subsequent possessor built a 
room in one place, and pulled down a wall 
in another, until it would be difficult to tell 
what the proper aspect of the house was 
originally intended to be. 

In a small chapel attached to the north- 
em end of the church, is an old monument 
to the memory of Sir Wm. Garrard, his 
lady, and their twenty-four children. 
Martha, one of his daughters, married Sir 
James Palmer, "Knight of the Bed- 
chamber to King James I., gentleman of 
the Privy-Chamber to Charles I., and 
Chancellor of the most noble order of the 
Garter." This lady died, leaving Sir 
Philip Palmer of Domey, who carried on 
the line of descent to the present family ; 
and then Sir James married Lady Vaughan, 
by whom he had Roger Palmer, Earl of 
Castlemain, and husband of the celebrated 
Barbara Villiers, subsequently the proud, 
beautiful, and revengeful Duchess of 
Cleveland. 

The monument is of marble, and was 
formerly painted and gilded, in the false 
taste of the time ; but now the decorations 
are fast decaying. Only the effigies of 
sixteen of the children remain, which are 
in relief; and the armour of Sir William 
was once hung on brackets round the 
tomb. The helmet is still there, and 
appears to have been handsomely inlaid ; 
but it is rusty with age and damp; the 
other pieces have disappeared by degrees, 
probably through other means than the 
gradual thefts of time. A visit to this 
relic of other days during last Spring, 
suggested the homely verses that follow : 



A ray of noontide's sunshine bright 

Is through the narrow casement streaming, 
In one long chequered line of light, 

On the old marble mildlv gleaming. 
And 'neath the window's ivied height. 

Glad birds are pouring forth their lay, 
Uprising Joyous in the mom, 

To welcome back fair smiling May. . 
O'er hill and upland, mead and fell, 
And common wide, and lonely dell, 

A spirit gay is bounding : 
Blossom and leaf and each fair thing. 
The emblems of the gentle Spring, 

In one glad vest surrounding. 
And insects, poised on golden wings, 
With thousand gentle murmurings, 

Their notes of joy are sounding. 
But here, beneath the pavement old, 
lie lady bright and warrior bold, 

Long number'd with the dead ; 
Unconscious they of aught around. 
The rustic hymn, the church bell's sound, 

Or stranger's echoing tread. 
Upon their tomb the sculptor's art. 
Their tale to tell, hath played its part, 

And graven pair by pair; 
Yet not devoid of simple grace, 
The parents, and their goodly race. 

All bending low in prayer. 
'Twould be a pleasant task, and yet 
Solemn, if we consider it. 
To picture them once more on earth, 
Once more to hear their joyous mirth, 
When happy, gladsome, laughing elves. 
They thought all mortal but themselves. 

The eldest boy in armour bright, 
Say, was he squire, or belted knight f 
Did he our old romaunts ere sing. 
Or in the tournay pierce the ring ? 
Or had he fought in Palestine, 
And bled before his Saviour's shrine ; 
Or did he in some dungeon pine, 
'Till life's last torrent ebbed away, 
And left its tenement for aye t — 
The scholar next to him is seen, 
" Lean as a rake" was he I ween. 

As Chaucer sang of old ; 
And all day long he pondered o'er 
Huge musty tomes of antique lore. 

To the world's pleasures cold. 
And the illuminated page, 
With picture deck'd, and distich sage. 

For him had greater charms. 
And far more did his mind engage. 

Than lady's love, or arras. 
To that fair girl, in former times, 
Perchance plants sang lovelorn rhymes, 

Upon their wild guitars ; 
Perchance they wore her scarf or glove, 
As emblems of devoted love, 

When, in their mimic wars. 
They twined it gaily in their casque, 
A pleasing and romantic task, 
And one that well became an age, 
Of spear and bridle, serf and page. 
When a "fayre ladye's" beaming eyes, 
Did more in battle enterprise. 
Than clarion, pennon, lance, or shield, 
Glitt'ring upon the bloody field ; 
The infant train, in gambols wild, 
As best become the guileless child, 
Formed a bright laughing little hand. 
That frolicked gaily hand in hand, 

Adown the forest glade ; 
Where the old green ancestral trees. 
Succumbing gently to the breeze, 

A pie asant shelter made. 

And picture now the worthy sire, 

Wlien winter storms raged high. 
And tempest shook the old church spire. 
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That creak'd and trembled 'neath its Ire, 
He gathered round the hall's bright fire 

His goodly family ; 
And watched them with a father's pride, 
" Grow up in beauty, side by side r* 
While gladly flew the hours along 
In legend old and ancient song ; 
111 dreaming of the time to come, 
When strangers should inspect their tomb, 

As work of timet gone by. 



Yet so it Is— each fk!r thing must. 
Alike with them but come to dust ; 
The ruby lip, the rounded arm, 
The heaving bosom, young and warm. 

Must aU be stUl and cold; 
And ages hence our tomb may be 
To lover of antiquity. 

As curious and as old. 



Alb K AT. 







SIR w. oakrasd's momumekt, dorkst church. 



Sbjflxit of Mf^tcbttja. 

NEW LAND IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

We rejoice to find that intelligence has 
been received of the Expedition to the 
South Seas, (fitted ont chiefly under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Enderby,) and 
which sailed in the summer of last year. 



and consisted of two, not three, vessels, 
as stated at p. 11 of the first Number of 
this Miscellany. Mr. Balleny, (an appro- 
priate name for the master of a whakr,) 
the master of the Eliza Scott^ one of 
these vessels, has transmitted to Mr. 
Enderby a letter dated April 23rd,» which 

* Communicated to the Nautical Magasine. 
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atates, that, on the 9th of Febtnary last, 
Mr. Balleny fell in with land which had 
the appearance of three large islands and 
several smaller ones, or rocks. — Voliunes 
of smoke were seen issuing from two 
volcanic craters on the centre island. 
A landing having been effected, several 
pieces of stone were picked np and 
brought on board. Prior, to makmgthe 
land, the water had assomed a dirty, dis- 
coloured appearance, and was strewed 
with feathers; bnt the weather was so 
thick as to limit the view to a quarter of a 
mile round the ship. Mr. Balleny places 
the land in lat. 66" 44' S. and long. 163" 
11' E. 

On the 2nd of March he had the grati- 
fication of following up this discovery by 
a second, in lat. QS'' W S. and long. 
117 E. 

This occuring in the night, he hove to 
till daylight ; and describes the scene of 
drift ice, field ice, and ice-bergs, as the 
most extraordinary he had ever witnessed, 
with, says he, ^^ evidently land at the 
back." The ice was a solid body to the 
southward. Mr. Balleny notices that 
there had been a rapid increase in the 
magnetic variation.---On the 23rd he 
seemed to have reached the northern 
edge of the ice in long. 93" E. — Easterly 
winds had prevailed, but there were then 
heavy gales from the westward. 



ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The following interesting letter has 
lately appeared in the Inverness Courier, 
from Mr. Thomas Simpson, one of the 
leaders of the expedition for confirming 
the discovery of the North-west Passage. 
"Fort Confidence, l»th December, 1838. 

^* Our old enemy, the ice, has stepped 
cruelly in between us and the fulfilment 
of our hopes. I had a party of five men 
and two Indians on foot, and set out from 
this place on the 7th June. We success- 
fully crossed the height of land with our 
boats, a portion of one undertaking long 
deemed particularly difficult and doubtful. 
But my repeated and fatiguing journeys 
of last winter had so thoroughly explored 
every route, that we were quite prepared 
for each obstacle that occurred. On the 
30th we reached the Copper-mine, and 
found it still fast 1 It gave way a few days 
afterwards, and we descended all its ter- 
rific rapids, then swollen to their utmost 
height, along with the driving ice ; grand 
but perilous rmmlng, I assure you. Often 
had we to pull for life or death, to avoid 
the suction of the precipitous cliffs, along 
whose base the waters raged with over- 
whelming fury. The descent of Escape 



Rapid was the finest thing of the kind 1 
ever witnessed. Below, the breakers 
made a clean breach over our little 
vessels ; while above we were involved in 
a cloud of spray that dashed from an 
overhanging rock a hundred and fifty feet 
in height, and formed a magnificent rain- 
bow around us in the bright sunshine. It 
was a gorgeous shower bath, however, 
that few would relish. On the 1st of Julv 
we encamped at the Northern Sea, which 
still glistened with Ice as firm and impene- 
trable as adamant. It kept us imprisoned 
in the mouth of the Copper-mine till the 
17th, and our subsequent progress to 
F^ranklin's Point Tumagain (which was 
attained on the 9th of August) was one of 
incessant struggle with the same relentless 
foe, in which our poor boats got several 
planks more than naif cut through. At 
Point Tumagain they were finally ar- 
rested, and remained beset for twen^-two 
days, so different was the season of 1838 
from that of 1824, when FrankUn found a 
perfectly clear sea on the 16th of August. 
The mild weather we experienced in July, 
though very agreeable at the time, was, m 
fact, our bane: the gales which there 
would have cleared the ocean for us, 
reserved themselves till the following 
month, and brought down the ice from far 
and near upon the very part of the coast 
were we were so unfortunately confined. 
It was during ten days of that tedious 
interval (from the 20th to the 29th August) 
that I performed the pedestrian journey 
to the eastward ; its results are the tracing 
of 100 miles of the coast, the surve3ring 
thirty miles further, the discovery of an 
extensive snow-covered land to the north 
(distant about thirty miles from the main) 
which I have had the honour of naming 
'Victoria Land,' besides many islands, 
and of an open sea to the eastward. At 
my furthest point we erected a lofty stone 
pillar, with a letter for the information of 
'whoever might find it.' The march 
altogether was a most fatiguing one, and 
the weather, on our return to the boats, 
very inclement. Five days carried us to 
the 'Bloody Fall' of Heame, as it is 
called ; five more up the Copper-mine to 
our boat deposit ; and in a tnurd space of 
five days we crossed the mountains on 
foot to this place, where we found every- 
thing in good order on the 14th instant. 
Some dry venison was stored up during 
our absence. We have now two dozen of 
nets set in the lake, and want no longer 
stares us in the face, as it did for several 
months after our arrival here last year. 
Luxuries we have none, our only beverage 
being an infrision of the Arctic tea plant 
(a rather bitter but wholesome herb), 
without sugar. 
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^^ My bopes of final success, instead of 
being depressed, are elevated by the check 
this year received, and the knowledge 
thns painfnlly acqnired. The existence 
of an open sea to the eastward is no more 
doabtfol, and shonld the main shore be 
again encircled by ice in Augnst, the 
sonthern coast of the great northern land 
before allnded to, will afford an earlier 
passage into that eastern sea. Besides, I 
now regard September as the best month 
of the year for arctic navigation, and 
from the month of the Copper-mine to this 
place is merely a hop, step, and a jnmp ; 
an eight days' journey on foot. I tra- 
versed that gronnd over and over last 
winter, and again this antmnn. By the 
way, that is the conntiy for princely hunt- 
ing ; not a day bnt I nad several chases 
after the rein-deer. A fall grown buck, 
with his towering antlers, is a noble 
animal ; in fact, I now despise all meaner 
game. I have three tameol white wolves, 
two of my own taking." 

The account of the expedition of Mesgn. Dease 
and Simpson is now published in vol. ixth, part 2nd, 
of the Royal Geographical Society's Journal, in which 
also will be found the Presideni's address on pre- 
senting to Mr. Simpson (through Mr. Harrison of 
the Hudson's Bay Company) the medal which has 
been so deservedly awarded to him by that Society. 

popular %nt{qu(t{f$(* 

ANCIENT BISTORT OF THE ROSE. 

Ahono both the Greeks and Romans 
some attention appears to have been paid 
to the cultivation of flowers, as offerings 
or as ornaments ; as offerings in the tem- 
ples of their deities, and as ornaments on 
occasions of public or private festivity. 
The Romans, however, appear to have 
esteemed flowers more than the Grecians, 
and the origin of this greater regard for 
them may not improbably be found in the 
imitation of that luxury and splendour 
which the Romans had witnessed in east- 
ern countries. 

The rose is mentioned by Homer and 
by Anacreon. By the former, in the hymn 
to Ceres ; by the latter, in many of his 
odes ; through which we learn that it was 
a flower remarkable for the beauty of its 
petals; that it grew amidst thorns; that 
it had a divine fragrance ; was of the co- 
lour of the human complexion ; that it was 
the most beautiful oi all flowers ; *' the 
queen of flowers ;" the " flower of love." 

According to the Calendar of Natural 
Occurrences in Greece, the rose blossomed 
in March, the Rosa Grseca, or Lychnis co- 
ronaria, in May. In the Roman Calendar 
we find early roses were in blossom in 
April, and that in May they were gene- 
rally in flower. In Egypt, according to 



Theophrastns, the rose blossomed two 
montns before it appeared in Italv, and 
continued in flower for almost as long a 
time in the former country, after it had 
ceased blowing in Italy. In the latter 
country it succeeded the blossoming of t^e 
violet and the lily. 

Among the ancients, the rose was em- 
ployed as a medicinal remedy; at their 
festivals and sacred ceremonies; and as 
an article of luxury at their banquets. Of 
the medicinal uses of the rose fi-equent 
mention is made by Oribasius, Actuarius, 
Marcellus, Myriscus, Celsus, &c., together 
with many ancient writers on pharmacy ; 
the accounts afforded by these writers are 
not sufficiently interesting to claim parti- 
cular notice. 

In alluding to the more general uses of 
the rose among the Greeks and Romans, 
the employment of flowers generally must, 
in some degree, be referred to; but the 
rose was unquestionably the most esteemed 
of all flowers. 

By the Greeks and Romans flowers were 
firequently employed. It was usual for 
them to adorn the temples, altars, and 
statues of their gods with them. (See 
Euripidet: Hippolyttu^ Troadet^ Helena, 
&c.) Wreaths of flowers were also worn 
by those who were present at, or assisted 
in, the celebration of sacred rites {Eurtp. 
Iphigenia in Aulide), They were also of- 
ferea to those divinities to whom they 
were considered most grateful. It was a 
Grecian custom, according to Athenaens, 
to decorate the doorposts of houses where 
a maiden, about to become a bride, resided. 
The dead were crowned with flowers.* 
Sophocles has represented £lectra and 
Orestes as repairing to their father's 
tomb, to deck it with garlands, and honour 
it with libations. The relatives of the de- 
ceased wore garlands of roses during the 
days of mourning, as emblematical of the 
shortness of life, which nasses as quickly 
away as the beauty of tnose roses would, 
which formed the mourner's crown. The 
tombs of the dead were decorated with 
roses, under the idea that they possessed 
the power of protecting the remains of the 
deceased, and were peculiarly acceptable 
as an offering to their manes. Other 
flowers besides the rose were selected as 
having a special fitness for these purposes. 
The Greeks also used the amarantihus, 
which is commonly regarded as the flower 
now known by the name of " everlasting." 
Parsley and myrtle were also funereal 
plants. But the rose has been for ages 
the favourite flower for funereal and all 
other purposes. 

• It is still a custom in the Levant to strew 
flowers on the bodies of the dead ; and in the hands 
of young persons to place a nosegay. 
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Among the Romans, all flowers of a 
pnrple or white colonr were regarded as 
grateftil to the dead. They were so fond 
of the rose, that we find inscriptions which 
refer to legacies left in their wills for the 
express purpose of providing roses, with 
which their tomhs were annually to be de- 
corated. 

.... DOVATIT gUB HAC COMDITIOWS 
UT OUOTANNXS R08A8 AD KONUMEMTUK EJUS DX- 
PKBAHT. 

(See Le Antichitd d'Aquilfja^ Giandome- 
nico Sertoli ; Venezia, 1739 : p. xix. 
ccxxxvii., &c.) 

Roses were also strewed on the tables 
at their convivial entertainments, and on 
the floors of the rooms in which they 
feasted. Pacatins says : '* Delicati illi et 
flnentes pamm se lautos pntabant, nisi 
Inxnrla vertisset annnm, nisi hyberrue po- 
colis rosa innatassent. ' ' * Snetonins relates 
of Nero, that he spent upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds at one supper in the pur- 
chase of roses. This custom is supposed 
to have been introduced during the time 
of Horace; an opinion which has been 
formed from one of his odes (lib. i. od, 
xxxviii.), thus translated by Francis :— 

" I tell thee, boy, that I detest 
The grandeur of a Persian feast ; 
Nor for me the linden's rind 
Shall the flowery chaplet bind : 
Then search not where the curious rose 
Beyond his season loitering grows." 

Cleopatra is said to have expended a 
talent in the purchase of roses for one 
banquet, on wbich occasion the floor of 
the apartment was covered with roses to 
the depth of a cubit, or one foot and a half. 
{Atherueus^ Deipnosoph, lib. iv. cap. ii.) 

The chief use of the rose at feasts was 
to form crowns and garlands, which were 
placed upon the heads, and around the 
necks, of the guests. The garlands were 
generally provided by the master of the 
house. Those who attended on the guests 
were also crowned, and even the drinking- 
bowls were wreathed with flowers. Owing 
to this use of the rose, we learn from Ana- 
creon that a crown composed of them was 
regarded as an invitation to festivity ; they 
were also considered as preventives of 
drunkenness; though certainly, in some 
instances, the flowery wreath seems to 
have been a well understood mark of 
inebriation. 

" Capiam mihi coronam in caput, assimulabo me 
esse ebrium." 

Plautus, Amphitryon^ act iii. sc. 4. 
*' I will place a chaplet on my head, and pretend to 
be drunk." 
Rich imguents and oils were also pre- 

• " The soft and luxurious thought themselves 
not sufficiently refined, unless their extravagance 
changed the course of the seasons, unless winter 
loses floated in their cups." 



pared from the rose (see Homer^ //. xxiii. 
186), which were used on the same occa- 
sions as the rose flower itself. 

There are many other less remarkable 
uses of the rose, which it would be neces- 
sary to mention, in order to render the 
above by any means a complete account 
of this flower; their importance, how- 
ever, does not warrant their insertion here. 
To the philosophic botanist the above ac- 
count or the rose will not, it is believed, be 
attractive ; to the horticulturist it may 
present many pleasing features ; to the 
classic reader, it will recall customs most 
intimately blended with the beauties of 
Grecian and Roman poetry. The feeling, 
too, which dictated some of the most 
striking and touching uses of the rose es- 
pecially, and of flowers in general, is uni- 
versal and natural to nearly all nations. 
The decoration of the tombs of the dead 
with flowers was an inexpressibly beauti- 
fril custom ; and, though strenuously de- 
nounced by the early Christians, as savour- 
ing of idolatry, the hearts of men soon 
wandered back to so simple, so elegant, 
so natural a mode of testifying afiection. 
This is a custom which has been well said 
to be ** of the heart, and to speak to it, 
and has therefore maintained its ground 
in every age and region, unaflected by the 
constant changes in customs merely arbi- 
trary and conventional." — Abridged f rem a 
paper by R. W. Falconer, Esq. Edifiurgh; 
Gardener' 8 Magazine, 

bentley's miscellany. 

[Mr. Ainsworth's Jack Shej^rd^ with 
Cruikshank's illustrations, mamtains this 
Magazine in its somewhat rapidly-ac- 
quired popular position. We have not 
space to follow the plot of the criminal 
story, although we have, from time to time, 
selected a few specimens of its extraordi- 
nary power, and the verisimilitude of its 
graphic bits. The action of the scenes is 
capitally wrought up, and the localities are 
drawn at once with minuteness and strong 
effect. Of the nerve of Mr. Ainsworth's 
style we have before spoken: he is un- 
questionably the most powerful romance 
writer of the present day ; yet, his romance 
belongs but to real life : it is so like truth, 
and truth, we know, is often more strange 
than fiction. Leaving the incidents, from 
necessity, we proceed to the artistical 
sketches we have alluded to : here is a 
graceful piece of writing : — ] 

It was Sunday evening— a soft delicious evening, 
and, from the happy, cheerful look of the house, 
none would have dreamed of the dismal tragedy so 
lately acted within its walls. The birds were sing- 
ing blithely amid the trees,— the lowing of the cows 
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resounded from the yard,— a delicious perftime frtmi 
the garden was wafted through the open window,— 
at a distance, the church-bells of Willesden were 
heard tolling for evening service. All these things 
spoke of peace ;— but there are seasons when the 
pleasantest external influences have a depressing 
effect on the mind, by painflilly recalling past hap- 
piness. So, at least, thought one of two persons 
who were seated together in a small back-parlour of 
the house at Dollis Hill. She was a lovely girl, 
attired in deep mourning, and having an expression 
of profound sorrow on her charming featiures. Her 
companion was a portly handsome man, also dressed 
in a full suit of the deepest mourning, with the 
finest of lace at his bosom and wrists, and a sword 
in a black sheath by his side. These persons were 
Mr. Kneebone and Winifred. 

[Again,— the first family meeting after 
the mnrder and funeral of Mrs. Wood.] 

On the following night— namely, Monday, — ^the 
fismily assembled together, for the first time aince 
the fatal event, in the chamber to which Thames 
had been introduced on his arrival at Dollis HiU. 
As this had been Mrs. Wood's favourite sitting- 
room, and her image was so intimately associated 
with it, neither the carpenter nor his daughter could 
muster courage to enter it before. Determinedi 
however, to conquer the feeling as soon as possible. 
Wood had given orders to have the evening meal 
served there; but, notwithstanding all his good 
resolutions upon his first entrance, he had much 
ado to maintain his self-command. His wife's por- 
trait had been removed from the walls, and the 
place it had occupied was only to be known by the 
cord by which it had been suspended. The venr 
blank, however, affected him more deeply than if it 
had been left. Then, a handkerchief was thrown 
over the cage, to prevent the bird from singing ; it 
was her favourite canary. The flowers upon the 
numtel-shelf were withered and drooping— «Ae had 
gathered them. All these circumstances — slight in 
themselves, but powerful in their effect, — touched 
the heart of the widowed carpenter, and added to 
his depression. 

[The chapter entitled " Old Bedlam," 
however, eclipses all in graphic power: 
here is a sketdi of the interior— a fearfhl 
yet not overcharged picture.] 

Internally, it was divided by two long galleries, 
one over the other. These gaUeries were separated 
in the middle by iron grates. The wards on the 
right were occupied by male patients, on the left by 
the females. In the centre of the upper gallery 
was a spacious saloon, appropriated to the governors 
of the asylum. But the besetting evil of the place, 
and that which drew down the severest censures of 
the writers above mentioned, was, that this spot,— 
which of all others should have been most f^ree fh>m 
such intrusion— was made a public exhibition. 
There all the loose characters thronged, assignations 
were openly made, and the spectators diverted 
themselves with the vagaries of its miserable inha- 
bitants. 

Entering the outer gate, and traversing the broad 
gravel-walk before mentioned, Jack ascended the 
steps, and was admitted, on feeing the porter, by 
another iron gate, into the hospital. Here he was 
almost stunned by the deafening clamour resound- 
ing on all sides. Some of the lunatics were rattling 
their chains ; some shrieking ; some singing ; some 
beating with frantic violence against the doors. 
Altogether, it was the most dreadful noise he had 
ever heard. Amidst it all, however, there were 
several light-hearted and laughing groups walking 
from cell to cell, to whom all this misery appeared 
matter of amusement. The doors of several of the 
wards were thrown open for these parties, and as 
Jack passed, he could not help glancing at the 
wretched himates. Here was a poor luOf-naked 



creature, with a straw crown on his head, and s 
wooden sceptre in his hand, seated on the ground 
with all the dignity of a monarch on his throne. 
There was a mad musician, seemingly tapt in ad- 
miration of the notes he was extracting ttom s 
child's violin. Here was a terrific figure gnashing 
his teeth, and howling like a wild beast;— there a 
lover, with hands clasped tt^ether, and eyes turned 
passionately upward. In this ceU was a huntsman, 
who had fractured his skull while hunting, sndwas 
perpetually hallooing after the hounds ;— in that, the 
most melancholy of all, the grinning gibbering 
lunatic, the realization of "moody madness, laugh- 
ing wild." 

[The interview of Jack Sheppard with 
his maniac mother, and the interrnption 
of Jonathan Wild, who, with an assistant, 
enters, and captures Jack while he is 
clasped in his mother's arms— is related 
with terrific effect. We have only room 
for the portrait of the wretched maniac.] 

Prepared as he was for a dreadfril shock, and with 
his nerves strung to endure it. Jack absolutely 
recoiled before the appalling object that met his 
gaie. Cowering in a comer .upon a heap of straw 
sat his unfortunate mother, the complete wreck of 
what she had been. Her eyes glistened in the dark- 
ness—for light was only admitted through s small 
grated window— like fiames, and, as she fixed them 
on him, their glances seemed to penetrate his very 
souL A piece of old blanket was fhstened serosa 
her shoulders, and she had no other clothing except 
a petticoat. Her arms and feet were uncovered, and 
of almost skeleton thinness. Her features were 
meagre, and ghastly white, and had the fixed and 
horrible stamp of insanity. Her head had been 
shaved, and around it was swathed apiece of rag, 
in which a few straws were stuck. Her thin fingen 
were armed with nails as long as the talons of a 
bird. A chain, riveted to an iron belt endrcltagher 
waist, bound her to the walL The cell in which ibe 
was confined was about six feet long and four wide; 
the walls were scored all over with fantastic design*, 
snatches of poetry, short sentences and names,— 
the work of its former occupants, and of its present 
inmate. 

[One of the illustrations represents this 
interview : it is very startling.] 

THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. ANECDOTES AND 

TRADITIONS. 

[We promised to return to Mr. Thoms's 
very entertaining small quarto for a few 
specimens. Our commencement shall be 
with a few of L'Estrange's *' Merry Pas- 
sages and Jests," which may be new to 
the reader ; Mr. Thoms's notes, for tbe 
sake of distinction, being in small type.] 
Lady Hobarfs Grace. 

The Lady Hobart, every one being set 
at the table and nobody blessing it, but 
gazing one upon an other, in expectation 
who Aould be Chaplaine— " WeU," sayes 
my Lady, " I thinke I must say as one 
did in the like case, ' God be thanked, no- 
body will say grace.' " 

We have here an anticipation of Sheridan's well- 
known speech when unexpectedly called upon to mJ 
grace at a public dinner,—" What, no clergyman 
present? Thank God for all things I" So true it U 
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that there U nothing new under the sun, and so 
Justly may all professed sayers of good things ex* 
claim with Donatus, the preceptor of St. Jerome, 
" Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt I" One of 
the most striking cases is that of Talleyrand's well- 
known apophthegm, — " Language was given to man 
to conceal his thoughts!" The wily diplomatist, 
no douht, thought so, and said so ; but so had Gold- 
smith long before him, who tells us, in his fifth essay, 
" that the true use of speech is not so much to ex- 
press our wants as to conceal them." 

Lady Hobart was probably Dorothy, wife of Chief 
Justice Sir Henry Hobart, daughter of Sir Robert 
Bell, Lord Chief Baron, and aunt of our author. 

^ Son-burnt Wooer, 
Sir Henry Yelverton'a lady iis*d to say 
of any one that was a widdower, and had 
a Sonne to inheritt his estate, and desir'd 
a second wife, that nobody would have him 
he was so sonne-bnmt. 

A MatAematician defined, 
Edm. Gnmey nsed to say that a mathe- 
matitian is like one that goes to markett 
to buy an axe to breake an egg. 
Reconciling the FcUhers, 
The Deane of Gloucester, haying some 
merry divines at dinner with him one day, 
and amongst other discourses, they talking 
of reconciling the Fathers in some points, 
he told them he could show them the best 
way in the world to reconcile them in all 
points of difference: so after dinner he 
carryed them into his study and shewed 
them all the Fathers classically ordered, 
with a qnarte of sacke betwixt each of 
them. 

Small Beer, 
One nsed to say of very small beere, that 
it was but strong water at the best. 
Mr, Bacon the Lawyer. 
Mr. Bacon the lawyer sayde of Mr. 
Pooly, a wrangling, dimsicall parson, that 
his snnne-burnt face shew'd he look't more 
upon the ayre and a tithe-sheave then on 
his booke. 

Neither this, nor any other of the sayings of this 
great man recorded in the MS. from which these 
anecdotes are derived, appears in the CoUection of 
his Apothegms which I have consulted, namely, that 
published in 1656, in 12mo. 

Lord Bacon, 
The Lord Verulam used to say, that he 
loved to have his throate cut with a ra- 
zour, and not with a saw ; intimating the 
smooth and keene oyly knaverie of some, 
and the ragged, rough, and rode knaverie 
of others. 

Lord Cooke's Shop, 
A plaine conntiy fellow comming to the 
Temple for councell in some point of Law, 
enqnur'd for my Lord Cooke's shoppe. 

Somewhat analogous to this definition of the Tem- 
ple in the reign of James, is that which was be- 
stowed upon the King's Bench, when Abbot Lord 
Tenterden was the Lord Chief Justice, namely, 
" Abbot's Priory." 

A bom Justice. 
There was one Mr. Gnybon, a gentle- 



man of very weake understanding, but yet 
in Commission, who having often pubUsh't 
his folly upon the Bench, at last sayes a 
sly plaine fellow to another, ♦* I pray. Sir, 
was not Mr. Guybon borne a Justice of 
Peace ?'* as, if his office had not descended 
upon him with his estate by right of inhe- 
ritance, sure no man would ever have made 
him one. 

The Guybons are a well-known Norfolk family, 
and the character given to the worthy Justice is 
such as to render it not only unnecessary, but un- 
civil, to particularize him. Sir Thomas Guybon, 
Knt. had by Agnes his second wife, daughter of 
Walter Baspole, of Norfolk, Gent., William Guybon, 
of Watlington, Gent., who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Dniry, Gent., of Fincham, and 
left a son and heir. Sir Thomas Guybon, Knt., lord 
of the manor of Thursford, who died in 1666, and 
was succeeded by his third and only surviving son 
Francis, afterwards a Knight. (See Blomefield's 
Norfolk, v. 223.) 

'* Sing Old Rose," 

Rose the old Viole-maker, had a sin- 
gular facultie in making sweete instru- 
ments for single play, and, amongst other 
musical discourses, one was saving he 
knew where there was a very choice Rose 
Viole, and he did not think but it was at 
least thirty yeare old. John Holman, be- 
ing by, " 1 protest,*' saves he, " my father 
has an excellent good Viole, I doe not 
think but it will be a Rosse within these 
two yeare, for I am sure 't is eight and 
twentie yeare old." 

Whether Rose, alias Bx>sse, <' the old Viol Maker," 
be at all connected with ' Old B«se,' whose name is 
immortalized in the Song mentioned l^ honest 
Isaak Walton, (and printed in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for August, 1829, p. 1 II,) it is for wiser anti- 
quaries to determine. Thus much, however, is 
certain, that he was the son of John Bx>se, citizen of 
London, living in Bridewell, and who is said by 
Stowe, in his Annals, (p. 869,) to have invented a 
species of lute which he called the Bandore in the 
fourth year of Queen Elizabeth. — See Hawkins's 
History of Music, iii. 345, n. ; and Airther, iv. 369, 
n. ; where he quotes from a Collection of Airs, enti- 
tled, " Triple Concordia," published by John Carr, 
living at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet-street, 
the following advertisement, and tells us that the 
John Ross there spoken of, is the son of the John 
Rose before-mentioned : 

" There is two Chests of Viols to be sold, one 
made by Mr. John Ross, who formerly lived in 
Bridewell, containing two trebles, three tenors, and 
one basse; the chest was made in the year 1698. 
The other being made by Mr. Henry Smith, who 
formerly lived over against Hatton-house in Hol- 
bourn, containing two trebles, two tenors, two basses. 
The chest was made in the year 1633. Both chests 
are very curious work." 

Hearing versus Understanding. 
Sir Julius Caesar, Master of the Rolls, 
was reputed none of the deepest men, and 
had many slye jerks passed npon him ; 
amongst others, he was once hearing of a 
cause somewhat too intricate for his capa- 
citie, and his judgment beganne to inchne 
the wrong way. The Court at that time 
being very lowde and clamorous, one of 
Councell to the adverse nart, stepps up 
and calls out, " Silence tliere, my mas- 
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ten; yeekeepesach a bawling the Master 
of the Rolls cannot understand a word 
that's spoken." 

No one ought to think of this " Blye Jerk," with- 
out, at the same time, calling to mind that which 
was a counterpoise for many Ikilings, Sir Julius Cae- 
sar's boundless benevolence and philanthropy. His 
coach was as well known to the poor as any hospital 
in England ; and a gentleman who borrowed it was 
so beset by Sir Julius's poor pensioners, that it cost 
hired twenty coaches to 



him more than would have 
satisfy their importunity. 



This excellent man 



shared with Meautys the gloiy of adhering to Bacon 
through all his troubles, llie philosopher wrote 
some of his greatest works in Caesar's house, drew 
in his distresses upon Csesar's bounty, and, finally, 
died in his arms.— (Vide Lloyd's State Worthies, 
934; Bacon's Works by Montagu, zvi. ecczjciv.) 

An out'of'the^way Reproof, 
King James, being hunting in the North, 
was forc't ont of the field bj a tempest, 
and a chnrch being the nearest bniloing, 
there he takes sanctoarie, and thmsts into 
an obscure and low seate, being verr 
meanly habited and attended. The mi- 
nister had newly stept into the pnlpitt, 
and spyed some beames of his ^lajestie 
throngh all those cloudes, but tooke no 
farther notice on 't. He faills to his worke, 
dicotomizeth his text, and proceeds a little 
way very logically with the parts ; at last 
he suddenly digresses cleane from the 
point, and falls into a bitter declamation 
against swearing, and runns ont all his 
sand upon that subject. The Sermon 
ended, tine King sends for him to dinner, 
and when they were merry, " Parson," 
sayes he, " why didst thou flee so from 
thy text?" " If it please your Majestie," 
sayes he, " when you tooke the paines to 
come so far out of your way to heare me, 
I thought it very good manners for me to 
steppe a little out of my text to meete 
witn your Majestie." " By my saul, mon," 
sayes the King, ^* and thou has mette with 
me so as never mon did !" 

This anecdote furnishes us with two of the most 
strongly marked peculiarities of James's character, 
his fondness for hunting and his habit of swearing. 
" I dare boldly say," says Osborne, in his Memoirs, 
" that one man in his reign might with more safety 
have killed another than a rascal deer ; but if a 
stag had known to have miscarried, and the author 
fled, a proclamation, with a description of the party, 
had been presently penned by the Attorney-general, 
and the penalty of his Majesty's high displeasure, 
(by which was understood the Star Chamber,) threa- 
tened against all that did abet, comfort, or relieve 
him ; thus satirical, or, if you please, tragical, was 
this sylvan prince against deer-killers, and indul- 
gent to man-slayers.'^ 

While Dalyell, in his " Sketches of Scottish His- 
tory," p. 86, tells us, " He would make a great deal 
too bold with God in his passion, both with cursing 
and swearing, and a strain higher verging on blas- 
ptiemy ; but would, in his better temper, say, * he 
hoped God would not impute them as sins, and lay 
them to his charge, seeing they proceeded flrom pas- 
sion. He had need of great assistance rather than 
hope, that would make thus bold with God.* " 

How Sacrifices should be performed. 
Ben. Johnson was at a taveme and in 



comes Bishoppe Corbett (but not so then) 
into the next roome ; Ben. Johnson calls 
for a quart of raw wine, gives it the tap- 
ster : *♦ Sirrha," says he, " carry thia to 
the gentleman in the next chamber, and 
tell him I sacrifice my service to him;" 
the fellow did so, and in those words: 
" Friend," sayes Dr. Corbett, " I thanke 
him for his love ; but prV thee tell hym 
from me bee 's mistaken, for focrifices are 
allwayes bum*t.'* 

This anecdote, illustntive of the love of good 
liquor in general, and burnt sack in particular, ma- 
nifested by Bishop Corbet, is confirmed by Aubrey; 
who, in his Lives, (ii. 293,) after telling us, what we 
can leaidily believe, " that his conversation was ex- 
treme pleasant," adds, " His chaplaine, Dr. Luih- 
ington, was a very learned and ingeniose man, aad 
they loved one another. The Bishop sometime* 
would take the key of the wine cellar, and he and 
his Chaphune would goe, and lock themselves in 
and be merry. Then first he layes downe his epis- 
copal hat,— « There lyes the Dr.' Then he puU off 
his gowne, ' There lyes the Bishop.' Then 't was, 
''Here's to thee, Corbet,' and * Here's to thee, Luifa- 
ington.' " 

A Rural Dean. 

One, declaring the analogie betwixt lay 
and divine officers, sayd a Rurall Deane 
was an Ecclesiasticall High Constable. 

The very analogy here suggested has been con- 
tended for by Kennett, in his " Parochial Antiqui- 
ties," ii. 337, when he represents the rural dean in 
the churchTaa answering to the tything man in the 
sUte. The Rev. William Dansey, in his recently 
published " Horas Decanicae Rurales," L99, proves 
the incorrectness of Kennett's position. 

No Upright Judge. 
Judge Richardson, in going the Westerne 
Circuite, had a great flint stone throwne 
at his head by a malefactor, then con- 
demned, (who thought it meritoiioos, and 
the way to be a benefactor to the Com- 
monwealth, to take away the life of a man 
so odious,) but leaning low of his elbow, 
in a lazie recklesse manner, the bnllett 
flew too high and only tooke ofl* his hatt. 
Soone after, some friends congratulating 
his deliverance, he replyde, by way of 
jeast (as his fashion was to make a jeast 
of every thing), " You see now, if I bad 
beene an upright Judge (intimating bis 
reclining posture) I had been slaine." 

Sir Thomas Richardson, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and afterwards of the King's Bench, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons in the last 
Parliament of James I. He was bom at Mulbarton 
in Norfolk, a county which Fuller haa described as 
having a great reputation for litigiousness. Beyond 
doubt it has produced many able lawyers, which 
may have given rise to the opinion, that men there 
study law at the plough-tail. (Fuller's Worthies, 
ii. 126.) Richardson, after passing thioagh the 
rank of King's Seijeant, was appointed to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas on the 28th No- 
vember, 1626, and removed to the King's Bench 
24th October, 1681. He died in 1634, and waa 
buried in Westminster Abbey. He is described by 
Lloyd (State Worthies, 976), as " humoursom but 
honest." Of his jokes recorded in other places be- 
sides the present MS. the most noted is one made 
upon leaving the Council, where he had been repn- 
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manded bjr Lftud for an endeaTour to tuppresa Sun- 
day wakea and revels. Neal says, the reprimand 
" almost broke his heart" (Hist, of Puritans, ii. 213); 
however that might be, it certainly did not deprive 
him of his power of breaking jokes, for as he passed 
out he declared that the lawn sleeves liad almost 
choked him. 

July 4, the Anniversary of American 
Independence, is a grand fete day in New 
York. " All creation," says Capt. Mar- 
ryat, ^' appeared to be independent on this 
day ; some of the horses particularly so, 
for tiiey would not troop ' in no line not 
no how.' Some preferr^ going sideways, 
like crabs, others went backwards, some 
wonld not go at all, others went a great 
deal too fast, and not a few parted com- 
pany with their riders, whom they kicked 
o£^ jnst to shew their independence. And 
the women were in the same predica- 
ment : they might dance right, or dance 
left, it was only ont of the nying-pan into 
the fire, for it was pop, pop ; bang, bang ; 
fiz, pop, bang ; so that yon literally trod 
npon gunpowder. The troops did not 
march in very good order, because, inde- 
pendently of their not knowing how, there 
was a good deal of independence to con- 
tend with. At one time, an omnibus and 
four wonld drive in and cut off the general 
and his staff from his division ; at another, 
a cart would roll in and insist upon fol- 
lowing close upon the band of music ; so 
that it was a mixed procession — Generals, 
omnibus and four, music, cart-loads of 
bricks, troops, omnibus and pair, artillery, 
hackney-coach, &c. " Roast pig" is the 
favourite " independent" dish, and in New 
York on the above day, are " six miles of 
roast pig," «• ^« three miles of booths on 
each side of Broadway, and roast-pig in 
each booth ! Rockets are fired in the 
streets, some running horizontally up the 
pavement, and sticking into the back of a 

Sassenger ; and others mounting slanting- 
icularly, and Paul-prying into the bed- 
room windows on the third floor or attics, 
just to see how things are going on there. 
On this day, too, all America gets tipsy." 
Fersailles Railway. — The railway be- 
tween Paris and Versailles, by the right 
bank of the Seine, was opened on Friday 
last by four of the King's sons, several of 
the ministers, and o^er functionaries. 
The journey to Versailles, 5J leagues, oc- 
cupied thlity-two minutes ; the return, 
twenty-five minutes. — Times. 

The New General Biographical Diction- 
ary, the undertaking of a firatemity of 
publishers, has been commenced, and the 
firat Part published. Mr. Bolton Corney, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, shews it to 
be strangely deficient in plan and execu- 



tion, and abounding with ^'instances of 
deficient information, and of misinforma- 
tion." '* There is an ostentatious display 
of Mohammedan articles." Mr. Corney 
appears, in some instances, to be rather 
fastidious: he admits that erudition and 
talent are displayed in this Part, but 
" not much varie^ of talent." We are, 
therefore, somewhat surprised at his re- 
ference to the " neatness of composition" 
in Watkins's Dictionary. 

Gildas. — On June 27, was read before 
the Royal Society of Literature the com- 
mencement of the Biographia Literaria 
Britannica, consisting of a life of Gildas, 
by Thomas Wright, Escj., M.A. This 
very clever piece of criticism, (observes 
the Gentleman's Magazine,) contained an 
entire overthrow of all the previous opi- 
nions of this writer, shewing that, in all 
probability, such a person never existed, 
and that his history was a forgery. Arch- 
bishop Usher, to solve the chronological 
difficulties, has supposed that there were 
two persons of this name ; but this con- 
jecture, Mr. Wright shewed, involved 
greater absurdities; and he added that 
some, to reconcile all of it, " have sup- 
posed that there were six or seven." 
(Gildas is reputed to have been the son 
of a British king, and the most ancient 
historian of Britain before the arrival of 
the Saxons : he bears a most forcible tes- 
timony to the vices of the British kings at 
the above period : he is quoted by Horsley, 
in his Britannia Romana.) 

The Cyclops Steam Frigate, the largest 
steam man-of-war in the world, has just 
been launched from Pembroke dock-yard. 
Her dimensions are as follows : — length, 
225 feet ; beam between paddles, 38 feet ; 
depth of hold, 21 feet. Her tonnage is 
about 1,300, being 200 tons larger than 
the Gorgon, launched from the same slip 
about eighteen months since. Her equip- 
ment as a man-of-war will be the same 
in all respects as a frigate, having a com- 
plete gun or main-deck, as well as an 
upper or quarter-deck. On the main -deck 
she will carry eighteen long 36-pounders, 
and on the upper deck, four 48-pounders, 
and two 96-pounders on swivels, carry- 
ing a ball of 10 inches diameter, and 
sweeping round the horizon 240 degrees. 
— Times. 

Enormous Cabbage. — On the 1 1th ult. Mr. 
Hurry, of Bozeat, gathered from his own 
garden a cabbage of the Early York kind, 
tiie heart of which measured exactly three 
yards round, and served one cow and 
twelve pigs for food for two days. — North- 
ampton Herald. 

A Mother's Allowance.— Wh?Lt with the 
nursing of a healthy babby, and the re- 
flections upon your cruel conduct, four 
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pints of malt Uqnor a-day la hardly able 
to snstain her. — Nicholas Nickleby, No. 17 
— ftill of lively incident. 

Georgian Body-guard* — ^The duties of the 
Interior of the palace, during the residence 
of the Emperor of Russia in Geoivia, ore 
performed by a chosen body of young 
Georgian princes. Dressed in their splen- 
did and becoming national costume, they 
ftilly uphold the character which the 
Georgians have acquired, of being the 
handsomest nation in the world. Over a 
closely fitting tunic of rich silk, or brocade, 
they wear a cloth dress with short sleeves, 
which reaches to the knee. Their loose 
eastern trouser is of silk, and a black boot 
fitting close to the leg confines it below 
the knee. A sword and pistols, richly in- 
laid, are fastened in their girdle, and on 
their head they wear a lowllamb-skin cap. 
— CapL fVitbraham's Travels. 

Autographs. -^The brothers Didot, of 
Paris, have just commenced a splendid 
collection of Autographs of all people and 
all times, to form two folio volumes. 

French Copt/right. ^^The Chambers have 
ultunately agreed that the right of publi- 
cation to authors shall continue for their 
families until thirty years after their de- 
cease. — Foreign Quarterly Review. [Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd's Bill is again postponed 
till next Session. By the way, nere is a 
fact for the Committee. Three years since, 
the copyright of a low-priced Catechism 
reverted to its ingenious author, now in 
the wane of life and fortune. Of this little 
book, hundreds of thousands had been 
sold, a circumstance never contemplated 
by the author. It was, therefore, a copy- 
right of some value, and its former pro- 
prietor generously gave the author jfcSOO 
for tiie renewal. We are not at liberty to 
name the publisher, else we should be 
gratified in so commemorating this act of 
true munificence ; for very rarely do men 
of any firaternity remunerate with an eye 
to past profits. "Fund" is a pleasant 
word ; but, as EUiston once said, " there is 
no such word as ^ refiind ' in the English 
language."] 

The Royal George.— Col. Pasley is about 
to remove the wreck of the Royal George, 
by the same means he so efifectively em- 
ployed in clearing the Thames a short 
time since. 

Eddystone Lighthouse. — In a terrific hur- 
ricane, in November, 1824, the men in the 
Eddystone lighthouse appear to have been 
in a most critical situation, alive to peril, 
and conscious of being beyond the hope of 
human aid. The report made by one of 
the light-keepers states that on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd, " the sea was tremendous, 
and broke with such violence on the top 
and round the building, as to demolish, in 



an instant, five panes of the glass-hmtern 
fflass, and sixteen cylinder glasses, the 
former of which is of unusual thickness. 
The house shook with so much violence 
as to occasion considerable motion of the 
cylinder glasses fixed in the lamps ; and, 
at times, the whole building appeared to 
jump as if resting on an elastic body. The 
water came firom the top of the building 
in such quantities that we were over- 
whelmed, and the sea made a breach from 
the top of the house to the bottom,"— 
United Service Journal. 

Caviare. — The Russians have the mo- 
nopoly of stnrgeon-fishing in several of 
the rivers of Mazanderan and Ghilan, and 
export immense quantities of caviare from 
thence to Astracan. The average nnmher 
offish taken daily in the Zejin during the 
spring, amounts to between six and seven 
hundred ; thevr weight varying fix)in thirty 
to sixty pounds each. On the arrival of 
a boat-load at the station, the fish are 
ranged in rows along the floor ; a bearded 
Russian, armed with a broad shining axe, 
passes along each line, dealing death at 
every blow ; the roe is next carenilly taken 
out and packed in casks ; and every part 
of the fish is made some use of. In the 
brigantines, the fish are packed in layers 
in the hold, covered with salt, which looks 
like mud when trampled down by the bare 
feet of the filthy -looking crew.— Cb/rf. ff^H- 
hrahanCs Travels. 

Picturesqueness of Poverty. — The habi- 
tations of the poor are very picturesqne 
features of mral scenery. We are writing 
on a beautiful village green, which onght 
to be the " public walk" of the place. To 
our left a rich man is raising a prond 
pile of Italian architecture ; b^re ns is a 
cockneyfied cottage— a humble dwelling 
altered by some ignorant carpenter and 
house-agent into " a genteel cottage resi- 
dence"— to let. To the left is an nn- 
adorned, genuine cottage, "out of the 
perpendicular," with shelving roof, and 
casements blinded with creeping plants, 
and garden with tumble-uown pales. 
Which of these objects would a painter 
prefer ? 

Swan River /^T^a*.— The Australian fleas 
are half as large as a barley-corn ; and m 
the Swan River Region, the plan of gettmg 
rid of these pests is to carry the bed and 
bedding and spread them near an ant-hiUi 
the denizens of which will seize the sleep- 
ing fieas and carry them off". — RecoMun' 
tring Travels in South Australia. 
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THE LATE SULTAN. 

[Thb prefixed portrait haa been engrKved, by the 
courtesy of Sir Theophilus Lee, from a miniature 
presented to him by the late Sultan; and which 
has already been lithographed, and published in 
London by Messrs. Ackermann. Having ascer- 
tained the latter facts, we addressed a letter to Sir 
Thef>philus Lee, at his seat. The Blms Park, in 
Hampshire, requesting permission to transfer the 
portrait to our pages: this communication was 
promptly and liberally replied to on July 26 ; and, 
but for anxiety that our artist should do ample 
Justice to so rare and interesting a memorial, the 
present Engraving would have illustrated a previous 
Number of the Literary World. The reroamder we 
are willing to leave to the discernment of the lite> 
rary public] 

Every reader of " the folio of eight* 
pages" must have pemsed with concern 
the record of the recent demise of the Snltan 
Mahmond Khan H. ; and the majority of 
such readers, we are persuaded, will feel 
interested in the foUcwing attempt to 
sketch the leading events ofthe life of this 
extraordinary monarch — a man who has 
performed too prominent a part in the 
state drama of the afiairs of Europe for 
thirty years past, to be passed over with 
mere encomium or censure. 

Birth; Childhood; Youth, 
Mahmoud II. was the thirtieth sovereign 
of the family of Osman, and the twenty- 
fourth who had reigned in Constantinople 
since the conquest of that city in 1453. 
He was born in the year ofthe Hegira, 
1163 ; on the 14th of Ramazan, 1199, ofthe 
Ottoman era ; or the 20th of July, 1785, of 
the Christian calendar. He was the son 
of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and was the only 
survivor of a very numerous family.f His 
mother was of French extraction, and im- 
bued his mind with more intelligence than 
is usually found in a Seraglio ; but though 
early acquainted with Persian and Arabic, 
in the year 1836, Mahmoud is stated by 
Dr. Wsdsh to have known neither French 
nor any other European tongue. He was 
a mere infant at his father's death ; and 
his cousin Selim, as the oldest surviving 
male heir, was called to the throne ; J in 
whose hands, according to the barbarous 
regulations ofthe dynasty, was Mahmoud's 

* The Times has spoiled the alliterative accu- 
racy of Cowper's " folio of four pages," as he de- 
signated a newspaper. 

f Macfarlane heard the number of children of 
Abdul-Hamid, (or the Servant of God,) diflbrently 
stated — at twenty, twenty-four, and thirty, male and 
female. (Macfarlane's Constantinople in 1828, 
vol. ji. p. 76.) Dr. Walsh states Mahmoud to have 
been bom in the year 1788, and to have been the 
only survivor of fifteen male children ; of the females 
no account is taken, but it is said he had an equal 
number of sisters. — Residence in Constantinople, 
vol. i. p. 337. 

t The order of succession is not, as in European 
monarchies, from father to eldest son— but on the 
death or deposition of a Sultan, the eldest prince of 
the race, be he brother, cousin, or son, is called to 
the throne.— Jfffc/ar/a»tf, vol. U. p. 79. 



life and death. A few years after, when 
the hapless and amiable Selim was de- 
throned, he became for many months the 
companion of his imprisonment ; and Selim 
derived an agreeable occupation for his 
active and afiaicted mind, in imparting to 
his young cousin Mahmoud the knowledge 
he had acquired when at liberty, and a 
sovereign. Mustapha TV. was next called 
to fill the throne : he was cousin to Selim, 
and brother to Mahmoud, and by the vilest 
of his slaves was Selim foully murdered; 
whilst Mahmoud, apprehending a similar 
fate, fled and hid himself under a heap of 
carpets. Thence he was drawn to ascend 
the throne of Selim, his kind relative, his 
benefactor and tutor. 

Mahmoud becomes Sultctn. 

Mahmoud ascended the throne on the 1 1th 
of Auffust, 1808; and only a few months 
had elapsed, when, to maintain himself in 
the sovereignty, Mahmoud ordered the 
murder of his brother Mustapha^ as that 
brother had before ordered the murder of 
Selim. Thus was the domestic tragedy 
completed. Fratricides are conunon in 
Turkish history, and are deemed so ne- 
cesiftuy a policy, that the people annex 
no moral turpitude to such murders in the 
Seraglio. • 

On the day that Mahmoud ascended the 
throne, thirty-three heads were exposed at 
the gate of the Seraglio ; among which 
the hideous deformity of the chief of the 
black eunuchs shone conspicuously on a 
silver dish, allotted to him on account of 
the dignity of his office. The leaders of 
the revolution, that had dethroned Selim, 
were strangled, and thrown into the Bos- 
phorus ; and such of the women of the 
Seraglio as had rejoiced at Sclim's death, 
were sewn up in sacks, and drowned, at 
the tower of Kiz-Koulessi, opposite the 
Seraglio point. 

The destruction of Mahmoud's oppres- 
sive Grand Vizier was one of the earliest 
events of his reign ; and, compared to the 
horrors then committed for three days, in 
Constantinople, the revolutions which de- 
throned Sehm and Mustapha sink into 
familiar and Insignificant tragedies. The 
city was the scene of a terrific civil war : 
the massacre was indiscriminate, andhelp- 

* The following are the data of the rapidly suc- 
ceeding revolutions and atrocities : Selim was de- 
posed on the 31st of May, 1807. Mustapha was 
deposed, after having murdered Selim, the 28th of 
July, 1808. Mahmoud was girt with the imperial 
sable on the llth of August, 1808; and put his 
brother Mustapha to death on the 16th of Novem- 
ber following. (Macfarlane.) In these three revo- 
lutions it is. calculated, that about 30,000 men wew 
destroyed in Constantinople. At each accession, 
the women of the former sovereign's harem were 
customarily destroyed ; but Dr. Walsh states, that 
only three or four females were put to death at the 
accession of Mahmoud. 
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less women and children were botehered 
by the soldiery ; houses were fired in every 
direction, arms were discharged from the 
windows, and stones and boiling oil were 
thrown npon the troops in the streets, 
where the flames and toppling mins, re- 
speeting neither party, neqnently inter- 
rupting their combats, consuming both, or 
burying them under smoking ruins. No 
one attempted to stay the conflagration ; 
and soon the most populous auarter of 
Constantinople was covered with a sheet 
of fire ; whilst the cries, the groans of wo- 
men, and old men and children, excited no 
Sity amidst the general crash and clamour, 
lahmoud beheld the awfiil spectacle frt)m 
one of the lofty towers of the Seraglio ; 
but not "like another Nero," as some 
have nnjnstly asserted — the flames were 
not of his kindling, and he would fain have 
extinguished them, had not the fire been 
80 intense as not to be arrested by throw- 
ing to the ground whole stacks of houses. 
The mob mistook the Sultan's commisera- 
tion and mercy for weakness and fear, and 
amidst their cries for vengeance, were 
suggestions that it was time to dispose of 
M ahmoud as Selim had been disposed of. 
Those voices were Mustapha's death-war- 
rant. For three days his fate had been 
hanging by a thread ; and Mahmoud now 
listened to those who depicted the ferocity 
and revengeful disposition of his brother, 
in a manner to shew that the hour for his 
becoming a fr'atrieide had at length arrived. 
As the ominous voices clamoured at the 
Seraglio gate, the Sultan gave the horrible 
command— for a brother's murder. " By 
some, who are inclined to take the most 
favourable view of his character, it is said 
that the words died on his lips — that he 
twice reverted frt)m his officers and cour- 
tiers, who expected the order with impa- 
tience, and walked to the loophole or 
window, whence he could observe the mul- 
titude ; and that when at last he con- 
strained himself to utter the words, ' Let it 
be done and quickly,' he covered his face 
with the shawl of his turban, and, shiver- 
ing firom head to foot, threwhimself in the 
comer of a sofa. Others, however, assert, 
that, on hearing the cries of the people, 
he became furious, and rushed himself 
with the Kislar-agha and the Capidji- 
bashi, to the prison of his brother, and 
presided at the murder. The facts are 
buried in the mysteries of the Seraglio ; 
but whatever was the mode of execution, 
or the feelings of nature, the last shriek 
of the cowardly Mustapha soon echoed 
through that bloody recess, and Mahmoud 
felt the security of his unity — the inviola- 
bility of the sole male relict of the Osman 
race, and might say, with horrid triumph, 
* I am alone — and there is none but me/ "• 
• Mao&rUwe, vol ii. p. 99. 



From this dreadful moment, Mahmoud 
may be said to have borne a charmed 
life : he felt this, and strong in the pecu- 
liarity of his situation, undertook and ac- 
complished measures which none of his 
predecessors dared contemplate. The 
birth of sons did not immediately endan- 
ger his safety, for the Turks count their 
princes as nought until they reach man- 
hood : " yet, the sudden death of his eldest 
son, (on whom the eyes of the party ad- 
verse to reform and innovation were 
fixed,) in the tenth year of his age, is by 
many attributed to poison, administered 
by a jealous and unnatural father ; though 
such a crime would have been premature, 
and it seems more probable that the child 
died of the small-pox."* 

The death of Mahmoud's brother broke 
the shield and spear of the rebellions party; 
and when it was ascertained that the 
dreaded vizier, Mustapha-Bairactar, had 
perished in the flames of the revolution 
which he and not the Sultan had provoked; 
and when the multitude had dragged the 
corpse to the open square of the Etmeidan, 
the great resort of the Janissaries, and 
had there impaled it; — they listened to 
their Sultan, the civil war ceased, and 
everything returned to its accustomed 
order. Mahmoud did not, however, spare 
the friends of the Bairactar : he had one 
of their chiefs put to death without any 
remorse, and exposed his head at the 
gate of the Seraglio for a month ; and many 
others were strangled. Upon this crisis, it 
has been remarked, that Mahmoud, " al- 
though utterly regardless of human life 
when opposed to his profit or his pleasure, 
or brougnt into contact with his own per- 
sonal dislike or revenge, he never seems 
to have indulged in cruelty fi)r cruelty's 
sake alone, "t 

• Macfarlane, vol. ii. p. 100. 

t Macfarlane, vol. ii. p. 103. Tlils accomplished 
writer gives a picturesque version of the Bairactar's 
death, contrary to the generally received statement, 
that, being betrayed by the Janissaries, he blew him- 
self up in a powder-magazine. The fact is, the 
Janissaries fired his palace, while he was drunk, 
and in his harem. On being aroused, and finding 
no avenue of escape through the fire, he retreated 
to a solid stone tower of the viziral palace, provided 
with double iron doors, wherein he hoped to be 
secure from the fire till his friends from without 
would come to his release. They, on the contrary, 
believed him to have escaped, and accordingly left 
the palace to the flames, which speedily devoured 
it. On the evening of the second day, some fellows, 
with the view of plunder, approached the stona 
tower, the only vestige of the palace, and having 
forced open the two iron doors, m a dark chamber, 
or cell, they found the bodies'of the terribleBairactar, 
his favourite female slave, and his eunuch. They 
had been asphixated. Beside the bodies were bags of 
gold and cases of jewels. The scene was as charac- 
teristic as might be— the Bairactar' s^no/e was truly 
Turkish— -gold, a woman, and an eunuch 1 There 
he lay, with the pledges of his Jealottsy, his lust, and 
his avarice, about him 1 
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It is, however, time to glance at fea- 
tures of the Sultan's character which are 
less discreditable to humanity. The coun- 
try had been carrying on a war with Rus- 
sia but feebly ; the armies of the Emperor 
had driven the Turks out of the provinces, 
and followed them across the Danube ; and 
the Grand Vizier had retreated beyond 
the Balcan, and taken up a position at 
Adrianople, leaving nothing to obstruct 
the march of the enemy on the capital, 
but a garrison in Shumla and the Balcan 
mountains, which they were preparing to 
pass. At this critical moment, the voung 
Sultan erected the standard of Mahomet 
at Daud Pacha, around which the people 
speedily rallied : 200,000 men'were sud- 
denly raised ; a new Vizier was appointed, 
whopartook of his master's energies; and 
the luissians, instead of passing the Bal- 
can, as was expected, were compelled to 
re-cross the Danube, and the peace of 
1812 ensued. From this time the Turkish 
empire remained tranquil, till the Greek 
insurrection burst out, and again called 
forth the terrible energies of the sovereign. 
Meanwhile, the heart ofMahmoudhad 
been hardened and elated by habitual 
rigour and success. He did not temporize 
with revolted pachas or disaffected bodies, 
as his predecessors had done ; but he saw 
them fall, one after another, until none 
remained with the semblance of power, 
save Ali Pacha of Yanina, and Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt ; and they were fain to be 
regular in their payment of tribute, and 
testimonials of respect and submission. 

The Sultan had now acquired the cha- 
racter of a man of extraordinary activity 
of mind, and uncompromising severity of 
temper : he governed not by his minis- 
ters, but by himself; he knew what was 
going on better than any man in his em- 
pire, and was always able to anticipate 
his Vizier's reports. He frequented the 
streets at night in disguise, like Haroun 
Alraschid, entering coffee-houses, mixing 
with all ranks, and hearing their opinions ; 
and, though persons often recognised the 
imperial spy, they dared not divulge the 
detection. 

The Janissaries, 
At the accession of Mahmoud, the two 
great parties in the empire were the Oule- 
mas and the Janissaries, both of which 



in 1808, until the moment when he anni- 
hilated them, in 1826, or during more than 
sixteen years, he never lost sight of his 
plans against this odious body. The ter- 
rific catastrophe, sickening as are the nar- 
ratives of its horrors, has scarcely been 
exaggerated. The fatal revolt, to which 
they had been mainly excited by the Sul- 
tan, commenced in June, and the final 
crisis on the 15th. Heysengin, the Janis- 
sary Aga, was with Mahmoud, together 
with the garrisons of the castles of the Bos- 
phorus. In the morning, the whole force 
of the Janissaries, with their inverted soup 
kettles, (the emblems of revolt,) assem- 
bled in the great square of the Etmeidan; 
and summoned their Aga, of whom they 
had no suspicion, to convey their demands 
to the Sultan, who was sitting with his 
ministers, men of rank, and military, at 
the Seraglio, not deliberating on recon- 
ciliation, but on extirpating the corps alto- 
gether. The Aga, having now brought 
them to open rebellion by flattering ihem, 
threw aside the mask, stigmatised them as 
infidels, and called upon them to submit 
to the Sultan's clemency. Their smothered 
rage then burst out : a party rushed to the 
homes of the Aga and the ministers, rased 
them to the ground, applied torches, and 
in half an hour, Constantinople streamed 
with blood beneath the glare of flames. 
Mahmoud hesitated, and was about to 
conciliate ; but the Aga repulsed the idea 
with firmness, knowing that to effect con- 
ciliation, his head must be the first offei^ 
ing. The Sultan consented to retire, and 
leave the rest to the Aga, with 60,000 
royal troops. He first scoured the streeta, 
and drove the rebels into the Etmeidan, 
where the Janissaries were crowded to- 
gether in blind confidence on their nmn- 
bers. A masked battery on the hill be- 
yond opened on them, the troops sur- 
rounded them, and the wooden bmldmp 
were fired. They strove with madness to 
force their passage from the burning pile ; 
a tremendous fire of artfllery was opened 

Xn them, the carnage was terrible, and 
)le masses were in a moment stracK 
down : every one who attempted to escane 
was driven back, and massacred on the 
spot; and 6,000 mangled and scorched 
bodies were next day found among tne 
smoking ruins, besides nearly as many 
more bodies in the streets, so as m some 



took alarm at the Sultan's reforming "Jo'® ^"^f ,>r\.^rjT Ihattischeriff 
spirit. On the cessation of the hostilities places to stop thepassage.' Ahattischerm 

just related, the Sultan's proud nature was 
humbled by the triumpn of the Janis- 
sary party; and although their rebellion 
had relieved him firom a master, by des- 
troying the Bairactar, he treasured up all 
the torments he had experienced from 
them, resolving to revenge them ; and. 
from his feigned reconciliation with them 



• The number of Janissaries destroyed is vari 
ously stated. Slade states it at 20,000 m 25.000. 
(Records of Travels, vol. i. p. 260.) Dr. Wabh rtate. 
them to have amounted, by death »»? exUe^^ 
20,000 ; but, in his Preface, observes : * Jf °T- 
ber of Janissaries destroyed hw been reduced oy 
the Turks themselves to TOO or 800". (^*^f^%:,. 
ConstanHnopU.) MacfarUne was assured, Dyp 
sons who were at Pera on the Woody day, n»* 
except the roar of two cannons, (the only pie«^ 
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was then read in the mosqnes declaring the 
Janissaries infamons, the order aholi^ed, 
and the name an anathema. The Sultan, 
glorying in the greatness of his exploits, 
added to his titles that of Gazi, or Con- 
queror ; and the treacherous Aga was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a pacha of three 
tails; as was the conmiander of the 
troops in Constantinople, who was like- 
wise honoured as *^ the Destroyer of the 
Janissaries."* 

We have not space for comment upon 
this sanguinary event. Undoubtedly, a 
great bar to improvement was removed 
by the extirpation of the Janissaries ; but, 
however ^at the benefit, the heart 
fdckens at its cost. Still, their vices and 
excesses were abominable ; and the bene- 
fit of their suppression has already aided 
the amelioration of a vast empire. After 
the above triumph, in 1826, tne Sultan's 
life became completely changed : dressed 
almost like a European of&cer, he might 
be seen drilling his troops and improvmg 
them in the arts of war ; for, only l^ the 
organization of an army, could his other 
projects be executed. 

Greece^ Egypt^ and Syria* 

The dismemberment of the Turkish em- 
pire of Greece, Egypt, and Syria, can only 
nere be referred to as events of the Sul- 
tan's reign, for the details of which our 
columns will not afford recapitulation. In 
1821, the Greeks declared their indepen- 
dence ; after a long and bloody conflict, 
the governments of Russia, France, and 
England interfered; though, but for the 
^ untoward" attack of the Turks at Nava- 
rino, and the annihilation of their marine 
by a British Admiral, the independence of 
Greece would, probably, have long been 
delayed. The Sultan was then brought to 
terms ; and in 1829, Greece was left to 
its own government. Egypt has likewise 
revolted ; the Pacha governs according to 
forms and regulations which he has him- 
self established; and his reforms may be 
considered as more complete and effective 
&an those of Mahmoud in Turkey. 

of arUUeryi employed,) they ; heard scarcely any- 
thing on their side of the Golden Horn. {Con- 
atantinople in 1828, toI. li. p. 127.) Among the 
advantages which followed the extinction of the 
Janissaries, was the less firequent occurrence of 
fires in Constantinople. 

* MacfiEurlane, in a copious note, describes the origin 
of the Janissaries, (yenghi chert, or new soldiers,) 
from Gibbon, and relates their subsequent history. 
Instituted by Bajazet, (Ilderim,) after being nearly 
destroyed at the battle of Angora, they were resus- 
citated by Amurath, and received their perfect 
organization at Adrianople, 1389. Thus they re- 
mained tia their final hour in 1826. Originally 
raised from a tribute of Christian children, they 
became, at length, composed of native-bom Mussul- 
mans. From having been a standing army for the 
Sultan, they were changed into a vast national guard ; 
and hence they became the incubus of the Seraglio. 



In the eighteenth century, the Ottoman 
pK)wer was materially crippled by the Rus- 
sians ; and, in our days, the same nation 
has again shaken the Turkish influence ; 
when, in 1 828, a Russian army crossed the 
Balkan, advanced nearly to the gates of 
Constantinople, and dictated a peace to 
the Sultan. Turkey, therefore, can no 
longer be considered a first-rate European 
power. 

Reforms of the Sutton, 

When Mahmoud began his march of im- 
provement, he caused a complete plan of 
the new reforms, with answers to all the 
objections that had or could, with reason, 
be made to them, to be printed at Scutari, 
and dispersed through the troops, in whose 
discipline ihe reforms were contemplated. 
One of ttie Sultan's early measures was the 
expulsion of the packs of dogs which had 
long foraged the streets of Constantinople, 
where they had increased to such an extent 
as to be a great nuisance. The most 
marked change in the Turks* domestic 
usages was in their beginning to drink 
wine. Soldiers were paraded, instead of 
being always shut up in barracks: their 
uniforms were changed, the ofl&cers wear- 
ing Wellington coats, pantaloons, and 
boots. Gazettes were first published, the 
former practice being to record events 
only once in thirty years. The precursor 
of the newspaper was an account of an 
expedition ot Daud Pacha of Bagdad ; this 
being. Dr. Walsh believes, "the first 
printed detail of passing events ever issued 
by the government of Turkey for the in- 
formation of the people." In 1835, ap- 
peared the first printed newspaper, in two 
folio sheets, in Turkish and French ; for 
which a printing ofl&ce was established, 
and an historian or editor appointed ; the 
political news being daily sent to him by 
the Sultan's ministers, and "the Army" 
by the Siraskier: Mahmoud was a con- 
tributor, and occasionally wrote " the lead- 
ing article ;'' indeed, he was the virtual 
editor. The Sultan's conduct to Christians 
cannot be too highly commended : he pro- 
tected them on all occasions; in 1831, 
he issued a firman for the repair of the 
Greek churches ; and his tolerant spirit 
more than once led the Turks to believe 
that he was about to turn Christian. He 
abolished tiie barbarous practice of sending 
the ambassadors of foreign states, in case 
of disagreement between them, to the 
Seven Towers, and the custom of exacting 
presents from every ambassador. His en- 
couragement of the arts is another revolu- 
tionary trait in his character : by a^ com- 
mandment of the Koran, the exhibition of 
the human face is forbidden as idolatrous ; 
but Mahmoud had his own portrait painted 
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several times by different artists.* Turkish 
prejudice bad been equally strong against 
copying the human figure, and dissection ; 
hut the Saltan sanctioned, at his press at 
Scutari, the printing of a treatise on ana- 
tomy, and founded a school of surgery 
and medicine. His precautions with re- 
spect to contagious diseases were remark- 
able ; the Turks being inveterately op- 
posed to them on the ground that it was 
impious to avoid whatever disorder it 

S leased Allah to send : Mahmoud intro- 
nced vaccination, established quarantine 
offices and lazarettos, boards of health 
and sanatory police, as preventives of 
plague, cholera, &c. ; and he had printed 
and distributed several thousand copies of 
a pamphlet of precautionary measures and 
treatment. The Sultan's political reforms 
were more difficult, because he had power 
to contend with, as well as prejudice and 
ignorance : formerly, the sovereign ab- 
stained from all personal contact with his 
subjects, and sent his opinion and dic- 
tation in writing ; but Mahmoud sat in 
council in the divan, spoke his opinion, 
and encouraged others to do the same. 

Among many other customs, Mahmoud 
adopted the useful one of visiting the 
different parts of his empire, for ascertain- 
ing the wants of his people, and applying 
the best remedies. Dr. Walsh describes 
one of his tours of inspection in Gallipoli, 
the Dardanelles, and Adrianople, in the 
year 1831 ; when he distributed money for 
building schools, repairing hospitals, &c. ; 
and, on his return, being struck with the 
desolation of Thrace, he ordered that 
peasants should be sent in from other 
places to gather the harvest, and that 
namlets should be built for them. On 
reaching Constantinople, he was welcomed 
by the children of all the schools which he 
had established ; a scene which Dr. Walsh 
compares to the annual assemblage of our 
schools in St. Paul's Cathedral; "with 
this difference, that the children of only 
one profession appear on that day in Lon- 
don, but here all the varied shades of Turk, 
Jew, and Christian, were blended together, 
equally fostered, and the benefits of educa- 
tion and encouragement alike extended 
to all." " This remarkable tour of a 
Turkish sovereign was marked by consi- 
deration and benevolence, not like those 
of any former Sultan, whose progress was 
traced by oppression and desolation. Here 
was no extortion of the peasant, no bas- 
tinadoing of Rayas, no strangling and de- 
capitation of suspected pachas. Wherever 
he went, he left behind him traces of be- 
neficence." t 

* The miniature which he presented to Sir Theo- 
phUus Lee was painted by Manas, " Poitrait-painter 
to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan." 

t Walsh's Residence in Constantinople, vol. li. 
p. S17. 



Personal Appearance, 

Dr. Walsh sketches the Sultan as "a 
tall, ill-made, mean-looking man : his 
countenance as dark as mahogany ; his 
beard very full, and as black and glossy as 
jet ; it is said he used artificial means to 
colour it. He was remarkable for the 
smallness of his hands and the length of 
his body ; the latter being that of a man 
exceeding six feet in stature, though he 
was not more than five feet seven or eight 
inches. He looked always to most ad- 
vantage sitting or riding, and, in fact, he 
was seldom seen by strangers in any other 
position." On the occasion of an inter- 
view, the Doctor describes the Sultan's 
"dress a dark, dingy red robe, and we 
thought there appeared nothing brilliant 
about him." His nead seemed immovable ; 
" but his eye was continually rolling, and 
the white of it, something lijte the colour 
of white glass, gleaming now and then 
under his mahogany forehead, as he 
glanced sideways at us, gave him, I 
thought, a most demon-like expression, 
according well with the cruel character I 
had heard of the man, the melancholy 
state of the country, and the gloomy ceU 
in which he received us." • The Doctor 
saw Mahmoud on horseback, in European 
dress, boots, and pantaloons, with a mili- 
tary cloak buttoned under his chin ; and, 
instead of the awkward and contracted 
position in which he had seen him before, 
covered with a long dress, like a woman, 
he had a manly and firm seat, with long 
stirrups ; he wore the flez, or r©4 cap, hav- 
ing laid aside the turban. 

Macfarlane relates that the Sultan had 
got rid of the sickly hue of the Seraglio 
in his military life and the field : his com- 
plexion was excessively sun-burnt, and a 
manly brown ; he had lofty and orientally 
arched eyebrows, large coal-bla<;k eyes, 
thick beard and moustachoes, and a lordly 
carriage of the head : his stature was not 
tall, but a fine breadth of shoulders, an 
open chest, and well set arms, denoted 
robustness and great bodily strength ; 
and he boasted of pulling the longest bow 
of any man in his dominions. The lower 
part of his frame was not so good; his 
legs being ungraceful, from the Turkish 
mode of continually sitting with them 
crossed under the body. He wore no 
gloves, (which, indeed, no Turk has yet 
worn) ; and his Wellington boots were not 
of leather but of black velvet. Mah- 
moud 's constitution was always good, and 
his military life improved his general 
health : he mostly wore the cloth scull- 
cap, with nothing to shade his eyes ; and 
exposure to the glaring sun, in 1827, did 
considerable injury to his eyes. He was 

* Walsh's Residence in Constantinople, vol. i. p 
361. 
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the best honeman, d la Europ^enne, in his 
army : on his visits to the mosqne, he rode 
a horse richly caparisoned with housings 
of silver, and gold bit and bridle set with 
jewels, and stirrups of massive gold. 
After prayer, he emerged an altered man : 
disencmnbered of his costly tnrban, 
plumes, diamond aigrettes, and flowing 
robes, he appeared in a simple military 
dress — a plain, dark-bine mantle, cossack 
trowsers and boots, with cavalry spurs 
fastened to the heels ; his only head-cover- 
iag a common fez, or scarlet cloth cap, 
with a blue silk tassel.* 

Slade describes the personal appearance 
as favourable and characteristic, more in 
accordance with the expression of our 
portrait: "his eyes were saturnine; his 
complexion dark ; his countenance hedged 
by a fine black beard, open, at times mild, 
its form oval ; hb hands were small ; his 
body remarkably long; his stature five 
feet eight inches, "f 

Miss Pardoe portrays Mahmoud as a 
man of noble pnysiognomy and graceful 
bearing, who sat upon his horse with 
gentlemanlike ease, and whose counte- 
nance was decidedly prepossessing. He 
wore in his fez an aigrette of diamonds, 
sustaining a cluster of peacock's feathers ; 
an ample blue cloak was flung across his 
shoulders, whose collar was one mass of 
jewels, and on the third finger of his 
bridle-hand glittered the largest brilliant 
the lady had ever seen. The Sultan was 
not handsome, and yet it is difficult to 
define whwefore ; for his features were 
good and strongly marked, and his eye 
bright and piercing: his jet-black hair, 
seen in heavy curU beneath his fez, and 
his bushy and weU-trimmed beard, added 
considerably to the dignity of his appear- 
ance ; and gave him a look of much 
greater youth than he could actually 
boast. Probably, our lady-traveller is the 
best authoritv on male beauty ; but her 
admiration of Mahmoud is tempered with 
exposure of his "consummate personal 
vanity," his delicious cheatery of painting 
red and white, cosmetics, self-adornment, 
&c.t 

Private Life. 

Many interesting traits of the Sultan's 
personal history and private life are re- 
corded by the travellers already quoted. 
Dr. Walsh learned firom one in constant in- 
tercourse with Mahmoud, that he took two 
meals daily, one at eleven a. m., and the 

* See Congtantinople in 1825, vol. i. pp. 496—505. 

t Records of Travels, vol. i. p. 208.— Slade is 
Bomeyrhat contradictory : in his Records, he attri- 
butes to Mahmoud temperance as regards women ; 
and in his Turkey, Chreecet and Malta, such inde- 
corous and unprecedented gallantry as to cause a 
revolt in the harem. 

} City of the Sultan. 



other at sunset; he exchanged the Turkish 
stool and tray for a chair and table ; the 
latter wa» laid English fashion, with gold 
spoons, and champagne, his favourite wine. 
He always ate alone ; the dishes, sixty or 
seventy, were served covered and sealed ; 
he broke the seal himself, tasted the dish, 
and when he came to one he fancied, he 
dined sparingly upon it ; he was firee in the 
use of wine.* His manners were mild and 
amiable ; he was a cordial friend, and a 
good master to his domestics : he was yerj 
fond of his children, and would play witn 
them by the hour, allowing them to climb 
up and ride on his back. Dr. Walsh, when 
botanising one day, stumbled upon Mah- 
moud, on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
sitting under a little tent, playing with one 
of his children ; his Majesty took no notice 
of the Doctor, who did not, however, feel 
his head safe, until he again got beyond 
the prohibited circle. Slade represents 
Mahmoud's kindness and liberality to 
those about him as remarkable ; but that 
he had no firmness or constancy: ^' the 
favourite of to-day he would bowstring to- 
morrow. A passion for building, a diffi- 
culty of access unusual in oriental princes, 
and debauchery, were the minor traits of 
his character ; his presence made solitude 
a crowd ; converted the vacant space into 
peopled haunts." f 

Among all the changes effected by the 
Sultan, Qie greatest revolution seems to 
have been effected in himself. His early 
character, that of unsparing cruelty, was 
changed to a humane and kindly disposi- 
tion. Reform, like charity, should begin 
at home ; and so it was with Mahmoud. 
He once countenanced slavery: in 1830, 
he issued a decree as a first step to its 
abolition in Turkey. From being avari- 
cious he became extremely generous ; and 
his revenge gave place to clemency and 
forgiveness. 

Death of the Sultan, 

Mahmoud died on the morning of Mon- 
day, July 1. On June 27, he took leave of 
the high functionaries of the empire ; and, 
after attempting to console his son, who 
had been brought to his bedside, he ad- 
dressed him thus : " My son, never for a 
moment lose sight of the high station to 
which it has pleased Heaven to call you. 

♦ The Sultan adopted the use of wine as one of 
the European customs to which he made such ap- 
proximations. Fragments of certain long-necked 
bottles, which are never seen to contain anything 
but good French wines, were now and then espied 
thrown in heaps in the garden of a small lonely 
Kiosk, on the hills of Asia, close behind the beau- 
tiful village of Kanderli, to which the Sultan was 
wont to resort every evening during the summer of 
1828. The usual associate in these convivial mo- 
ments, was said to be his sword-bearer. — Macfar- 
lane, vol. ii. p. 6. 

t Turkey, Greece, and Malta» vol. ii. p. 182. 
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Yon are still young ; hence yon stand in 
need of the advice of wise and faithful 
counsellors. Henceforward, men will not 
shew themselves before yon as they really 
are. Seldom will the truth be laid before 
you in all its purity. Invoke, then, the 
assistance of Halil and of Chosrew (two 
of his sons-in-law) ; let the one be to you a 
symbol of courage and firmness, and the 
other of prudence and judgment. Finish 
the work which I have commenced." 

The Sultan expired at ten o'clock in 
the morning, at the age of fifty-four, save 
nineteen days, and in the thirfy-first year 
of his reign. The body was removed to 
the SeragUo ; by twelve, his son and suc- 
cessor was proclaimed ; and at five in the 
afternoon, the funeral procession moved 
to the spot which Mahmoud had himself 
pointed out as the wished-for place of burial 
— in the centre of the principal street of 
Constantinople — ^the Divan Tolon. There 
was no pa^antry : the bier was carried 
by the ministers and officers of the impe- 
rial household; and the lamentations of 
the people were long and loud.^ 

Mahmoud is stated to have left three 
princes : the present Sultan, Abdul-Medjid, 
bom April 19, 1823 ; Abdul-Aziz, born 
Feb. 9, 1830 ; and Nizamud-Din, bom Dec. 
6, 1835 : four princesses, Salyha-Sultane, 
bom June 16, 1811, and married in 1834 
to HalU Pacha; Mihr-Mah-Sultane, bom 
June 9, 1812, married in 1836, to Muham- 
med-Said Pacha; Khacidje-Sultane, bom 
Sept. 6, 1825 ; and Adile-Sultane, bora 
May 1, 1836. These are the Sultan's le- 
gitimate children ; the progeny of the 
ladies of his harem it is not so easy to 
enumerate. 

The Nizam^ or Autograph, (See Cut.) 
The cut beneath the portrait represents 
the Nizam, or signature of Mahmoud, 
which, when explicated, forms the letters 
which express '' Sultan Mahmoud Khan, 
son of Sultan Abdul-Hamed Khan, ever 
victorious." An officer of high rank, 
called Nizamgee, is appointed to impress 
this cypher officially on all public docu- 
ments, as the Sultan's signature. The 
Nizam is likewise struck on the obverse of 
all Turkish coins, instead of the similitude 
of the sovereign's head. 

The present Sultan 
is in his seventeenth year : Slade de- 
scribed him, in 1837, cus a lad, brought up 
d la Turque in the Seraglio, knowing no 
more of the people than the eunuchs and 
the ministers of his father. The news- 
papers of the day, however, state that 
ne is well educated that he speaks 
equally well the Turkish, Greek, and 

* We are not aware that the cause of the Sultan'i 
death has been officially stated. 



French languages ; and that hitherto he 
has given signs only of a good disposition. 
His accession may be considerea auspi- 
cious ; since, ^' for the first time in the 
Seraglio, no princely heads have fallen in 
the path of the Emperor." He was crowned 
on the 1 1th of July. 

Political Summary. 

We cannot better close this sketch, than 
by the following brief but spirited sum- 
mary of the late Sultan's reign : 

'« The Sultan Mahmoud, whose name 
will occupy a prominent figure in the 
annals of^his country, was assuredly one 
of those remarkable men to whom it is 
impossible to refuse the homage due to a 
great character. His life was a perpetual 
struggle, and he rose greater firom every 
d^eat, so admirable was his peneverance, 
so deep was the faith he had in himself, 
and in his cause:— a noble Musmtanan 
figure— devout and resigned— oili^htened 
by a ray of the genius of civilization. 
The history of the Ottoman empire does 
not record a period of thirty years marked 
by so many immense reforms and great 
catastrophes as that of his reign. He has 
the creut of originating whatever good 
was done within that period, and of op- 
posing whatever evil resulted from ar^ 
cumstances over which no human power 
had any control. His death is an im- 
mense misfortune for the Ottoman empire. 
The great man who had introduced mto 
it the trae principles of civilization is no 
more; but, on the other part, it has re- 
moved an obstacle to the reconciliation of 
the Turkish and Egyptian empires. The 
Sultan neither could nor would pardon 
Mehemet All his rebellion, sometimes 
open— sometimes hidden under the ap- 
pearance of submission, or disguised by 
the forms of diplomacy, but constant, per- 
manent, ever active, ever encroaching. 
After the insurrection of Greece, the de- 
struction of the Janissaries, and, above 
all, ai^ those attempts at reform which 
were in Turkey a sort of compensation 
for the dismemberment which weakened 
its power, Mehemet Ali thought always 
of ruining the power of the Sultan. Be- 
tween a sovereign thus wounded in his 
honour as well as his interests, and the 
powerful vassal who aspired to sove- 
reignty, there might be moments of truce, 
but never peace. The first cause of the 
inferiority of Turkey to the nations of 
Europe was tiie absence of military insti- 
tutions, and the absolute want of regular 
armies. The Sultan Selim, comprehend- 
ing the necessity for a reform, had founded 
the Nizzain DJeddiy or new militia. That 
institution struck at the roots of the Ja- 
nissarian power, and Selim succumbed; 
but Mustapha IV., the Sultan created by 
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them, after the reign of a year, fell him- 
self before Mnstapha-Baraictar, the de- 
voted servant of Selim, who opened the 
throne to Mahmond, then twenty-three 
years of age. The Sultan received into 
his hands an authority nearly annihilated. 
All the provinces of the empire had be- 
come fendal sovereignties in the hands 
of pachas. AH Pacha ruled in Epims, 
andMehemet Ali had commenced to raise 
himself in Egypt. Mahmond himself al- 
lowed the terrible subject who had made 
him Sultan to govern in the divan ; but 
the vengeance of the Janissaries soon re- 
lieved mm from that control. It required 
all the strength of Mahmoud's mind to 
stand up against such omens ; but he had 
been raised to the throne with the hatred 
of the Janissaries, and in the month of 
June, 1826, he executed the daring act 
which bas no equal in history except the 
destruction of the Templars. 

^' The massacre of the Janissaries lasted 
two months. The Sultan immediately 
commenced his reforms, organized a reid 
conscription, and formed regiments after 
the European fieuhion. But these projects 
could only be accomplished with the aid of 
peace; and the same year in which he 
nad destroyed his only military force, he 
had to combat the insurrection in Greece. 
Tbat war was fktal to him, not only 
because it dismembered his empire, but 
because it placed him at variance witli the 
powers most naturally summoned to se- 
cond and protect his plans of reform. 
Scarcely recovered from the disaster of 
Navarino, he had to make war, in 1828, 
against Russia, and sign at Adrianople 
the surrender of his norfliem provinces. 

** During this period of defeats arose, 
at the other end of his empire, the power- 
fill vassal, who, in 1832 and 1833, forced 
the Sultan to place himself at the mercy 
of his most dangerous enemy, and sign 
with Russia the famous trealy of Unkiar 
Skalesu. Death arrested Mahmoud at the 
moment when his passion, more powerfril 
than the Injunctions of diplomacy, and 
excited, perhaps, by the feeling of his ap- 
proaching end, was about to cast him into 
the ohances of a war, of which he seemed 
to cling to the idea. A few days before 
his death, he had beheld his vessels leave 
the Bosphoms, and saluted them with his 
last looks. 

*^ Sultan Mahmoud only needed to have 
been bom amidst that civilization to 
which he so nobly aspired, to have been a 
great man. But, educated himself in the 
manners of the Seraglio, he never pos- 
sessed the advantage of that cultivation, 
which would have elevated his intelli- 
gence to the height of his will. He only 
executed incomplete reforms ; he attacked 



customs more than institutions, and exer- 
cised immense energy in trifling affairs. 
He wished to impose at a stated hour, 
and with all the Oriental fatalism, Uie 
civilization which is bom with time. It 
was also his misfortune to have effected 
his internal revolutions in the midst of 
foreign wars, and to have been obliged to 
war against the nations whose manners 
and institutions he sought to imitate. It 
is, therefore, the duty of the West to pro- 
tect an empire which falls because it 
wished to resemble the West ; and it is 
our civilization which ought to watch over 
the tutelage of his son, a youth of seven- 
teen years, and gather together his weak 
and divided power."* 

BADEN-BADEN. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS. 

In our glance at the gaieties of this 
delightftil resort, (p. 66-67,) we did but 
scant justice to tbe romantic and pic- 
turesque beauty of its environs. However, 
gentle reader, you wiU not be too late ; 
for the months of July and August are 
the se€tson when the baths are most fre- 
quented; notwithstanding that visitors are 
constancy coming and going from May to 
October, if the weather be flue. In 1833, 
13,900 persons resorted to the baths. 

From the number of woods and avenues 
in the environs, the invalid mav enjoy a 
shady walk at all hours, even in uie height 
of summer. The annexed cut represents 
one of these agreeable resorts, and a 
general view of the town, from the Hut of 
Socrates, mentioned at page 66. By aid of 
the clever Hand-book, already quoted, let 
us take a peep at a few of the *^ curiosi- 
ties ;" and first at the Duke of Baden's 
New Castle, the dungeons of which are 
reputed to have been the seat of the Secret 
Tribunal, Vehm-gericht. This castle rises 
immediately above the highest houses of 
the town, and is called new only by way 
of distinguishing it from the still older 
castle on the very summit of the hill 
above, in which his ancestors resided 
during the insecure times of the middle 
ages down to the sixteenth century. The 
new palace, as it at present exists, was 
built after the fatal year 1689, when the 
French army that ravaged the Palatinate, 
burnt down the one which previously 
existed. It is an ugly building, only re- 
markable for its situation and the curious 
Dungeons beneath it. Under the guidance 
of tbe castellan, the stranger is conducted 
into these singular vaxdts down a winding 
stair, under one of the towers in the right- 
hand corner of the inner court, through an 
ancient baili, constructed by the Romans. 
This entrai^ce has been broken through in 
Monthly Chronicle, August, 1839. 
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modern times: originally, the dungeons 
were only accessiMe from above, by a 
perpendicolar shaft, or chimney, ronning 
through the centre of the bnilding, and 
still in existence. The visitor, in passing 
under it, can barely discern the daylight 
at the top. According to tradition, pri- 
soners, bound fast in an arm-chair, and 
blindfolded, were let down by a windlass 
into these dark and mysterious vaults, 
excavated out of the solid rock on which 
the castle is founded. The dungeons were 
closed, not with doors of wood or iron, but 
Willi solid slabs of stone, turning upon 
pivots, and ingeniously fitted. Several of 
them still remain ; they are nearly a foot 
thick, and weigh from 1,200 to 2,000 lbs. 
In one cham^r, loftier than the rest, 
called the Rack Chamber, the instruments 
of torture stood; a row of iron rings, 
forming part of the fearful apparatus, still 
remains in the wall. In a passage adjoin- 
ing, there is a well or pit in the floor, now 
boarded over, originally covered with a 
trap-door. The prisoner, upon whom 
doom had been passed, was led into thb 
passage, and desired to kiss an image of 
the Virgin placed at the opposite end ; but 
no sooner did his feet rest on the trap- 
door than it gave way beneath his weight, 
and precipitated him to a great depth 
below, upon a machine composed of 
wheels armed with lancets, by which he 



was torn to pieces. This dreadful punish- 
ment was called the " Baiser de la Vierge," 
and the fatal pit, with its trap-door, an 
oubliette; because those who were preci- 
pitated down it were ^'•tmblieg," never 
heard of more. The secret of this terrible 
dungeon remained unknown until, as the 
story goes, an attempt to rescue a little 
dog who had fallen through the planking 
above the pit, led to the discovery, at a 
depth of many yards, of fragments of 
ponderous wheels set round with rusty 
Knives, with portions of bones, rags, and 
torn garments adhering to them. 

The lost and largest of these vaxdts is 
called the Hall of Judgment. Here the 
judges sat upon stone benches, remains of 
which may still be traced round the wall. 
Behind the niche, where the president 
(Blutrichter) sat, is the outlet to a subter- 
ranean passage, by which the members of 
the court entered. It is said to have com- 
municated at one time with the Alte 
Schloss on the top of the hill, but is now 
walled up. 

There is little doubt that these prisons 
were the place of meeting of a mysterious 
tribunal, over which the lord of the castle 
most probably presided. Similar prisons 
(excepting the stone doors) are to be found 
in almost every well-preserved baronial 
fortress of the middle ages ; and, though 
sometimes appropriated to the trial of real 
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offences committed within the leignenT'i 
jurisdiction, were not nnfrequently the 
instrmnents of tyranny, and the scenes of 
dark crime ; while at the best, from the 
secrecy of the proceedings, snch a trial 
mnst have been bnt *^ wild justice." 

The upper part of the castle ia only 
worth notice on account of the fine view 
from its windows, and of the open shaft 
running through the building from top to 
bottom, within the winding staircase, 
which was the means of access to the 
dungeons below. It was divided by a 

fiartition, extending the whole way down, 
t is supposed that a prisoner, with his 
eyes blindfolded, was admitted by a door 
in the hall, opposite the principal entrance 
of the castie, was seatea in an arm-chair, 
wound up to the top by a windlass through 
one side of the shalt, and let down by &e 
other into the prisons of the secret tribu- 
nal. This shaft, at least, served to convey 
air into those subterranean chambers. 
The small garden adjoining the castle and 
the terrace, called Scbnecken-garten (snail 
garden, because snails were once bred in 
it for the table), are agreeable walks, 
commanding fine views. 

The Pcarish Church is noticeable chiefly 
as being the burial place of the Margraves 
of Baden, and as containing several of their 
monuments. The most interesting are 
those of Margrave Louis William, who 
distinguished himself against the Turks, 
and was considered one of the first gene- 
rals of his time : Prince Eugene served 
under him. Margrave Frederic, although 
Bishop of Utrecht, is represented on his 
tomb clad in armour, but with a mitre on 
his head instead of a helmet. Another of 
the family, Leopold William, also fought 
against the infidel, in token of which his 
monmnent (one of the best in the col- 
lection) is supported by Turks, chained. 
At the east end of the town is a Convent of 
nuns of the Holy Sepulchre : their dress is 
black, in sign of mourning ; to be worn 
until the Holy Sepulchre shall be again 
rescued from the Infidels by the Christians. 
The sisters conduct a female school: the 
service in their convent chapel, aided by 
the voices of a female choir, is very im- 
pressive and pleasing. 

IMPORTANCE OF ERECTING MONU- 
MENTS TO GOOD AND GREAT 
MEN. 

If England were to raise a lasting me- 
mento of all those men, individually, to 
whom she owes a deep debt of gratitude, 
we should have statues, obelisks, busts, 
and temples, at the comer of every street, 
in the centre of everjr square, and on the 
parapets of aU the bridges. Rivals to Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles would arise from 



amongst us ; love of the beautifbl and the 
good would be encouraged in the masses ; 
and the whole economy of society would 
be greatly changed and improved. The 
time for this, although approaching, 
(thanks to machinery, which is fast ele- 
vating all trades into professions, and will 
ultimately leave men little to do but to di- 
rect,) is not yet come. Nevertheless some- 
thing maybe done even now, and, we trust, 
speedily will be. Indeed, within the last few 
years a commencement has been made ; 
which, although trifling compared with 
what might and ought to be attempted, is, 
nevertheless, satisfactory as a foretaste of 
what will be efiected hereafter. 

The first step taken should be to seek 
out the unmarked graves of genius and of 
goodness, many of which are to be found, 
not merely in the provinces, but in the 
metropolitan churchyards; and there to 
raise inscriptions to the memory of their 
occupants. Nothing tends so much to ele- 
vate and refine the mind, to incite to 
virtue, or to deter from vice, as the con- 
templation of the burial-place of one who 
has rendered himself, in either of these 
particulars, an object of regard. The 
powers of association are strong within 
us, and the merest memento of a wise, en- 
terprising, or virtuous man— of one who 
has advanced the cause of civilization, or 
desolated countries to gratify a restless 
ambition — is oftentimes sufficient to in- 
duce long trains of thought tending to 
good. When, however, we see his burial- 

Elace, his last and narrow home, the man 
imself passes before the mind's eye ; and 
much more powerful is the impression 
made, the lesson inculcated. U a con- 
queror, we see him bereft of all his pomp 
and power, to obtain which the blood of 
his dependants had been lavishly shed, 
and comprehend more fiilly than before the 
foljy of^ risking enduring happiness for 
that which hardly is before it is not; 
while, at the same time, the mind is ren- 
dered more contented with the sphere in 
which it is destined to run its course, con- 
vinced that, whether powerful or weak, 
rich or poor, all will find the grave the 
goal ; and that the time which shall inter- 
vene is so short as hardly to be worth con* 
sideration. 

Do we contemplate the remains of a 
good man ? All nis noble sacrifices, all 
the fine results of his exertions ; the family 
saved from ruin, the generation advanced 
in knowledge— pass vividly before our 
eyes. The neart involuntarily acknow- 
ledges the example, and good seed is sown. 
If then these reflections be correct, it is 
important to a state that the mouldering 
remains of all men who have distinguished 
themselves above their fellows, should be 
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preserved and pointed out to notice ; and 
when party feeling or preindices lead to its 
disregard in one generation, it shonld be 
the business of the next to repair the 
omission. G. Godwin, Jon. 

LINES, 

SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BT A 120UTH WHO 

HAD BEEN BLIND FROM HIS BIBTH. 

I MovRir not that I thus endure 

One sad uninterrupted night I 

For thoughts are mine, more drear, more pure, 

Than dweU with those that hail the light I 

On Contemplation's wing, my mind 
Exulting springs to Heaven's sphere, 

Soars on — ^nor finds a tie to bind 
One thought to earth, or aught that's here I 

The sun and moon which greet ffour sight 

Must perish like a dream away, 
Ere I shall haU the blush of light ; 

But then 'twill be an endless day I 

Unih resignation may I wait 

The coming of that day'; nor find 
My heart e'er murmur^at the fiitte, 

That in its wisdom made me blind I 

Richard Rtav. 



iPeriol)ical0* 



A PIC-NIC PROM THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

Sonnet, 
Iv hopeless love, let lover never pine ; 

For Beauty is not marble ; but is moved 
By prayers and constancy ; and may incline 

At last to love where most she is beloved. 
But he who loves, and loving, is repaid 

By love as deep and tender as his own. 
And who, in the sweet course of love, is stayed 

By a repelling knowledge that the cone 
Which binds the elements shall fly, and land. 

And sea, and cloud, and sunshine, blend in atr, 
And be as one, ere he shall clasp that hand. 

And call it his— let him, Lost Heart, despair, 
For upon him hath fallen the end of time, 
Ev'n while his life is in the f^hness of its prime. 
Monihlp Chronicle. 

Pointed Architecture. -^The studies of 
onr modem architects may be thought to 
have nearly, if not entirely, renew^ the 
skill of former times; and the restorations 
effected at York, Ripon, and Peterborough, 
the erections at Ashridge, Fonthill, and 
Toddington, (at Fonthill how short-lived !) 
appear to support such a position ; but the 
want of resources in funds and in labour 
approaching to those possessed in former 
ages, seems effectually to prevent the per- 
fect revival of this art. Whether the new 
senate-house at Westminster will answer 
the expectations of the admirers of the 
pointed style, remains to be seen ; but we 
dread, as we would deprecate, that the 
original designs will be much denuded of 
their ornamental ^ortiomi.— Gentleman* e 
Magazine, 

Nash, the Architect. — ^Whether the 
stranger traverses the splendid line of 
Regent-street, the Quadrant, and Port- 
land-place, until he reaches the Regent's 
Park, beautifully disposed, and laid out in 



walks and groves, ornamented with sheets 
of water, dotted with el^rant villas, and 
encircled by rows of houses of noble ele- 
vation, from classical architectural designs ; 
or takes his way from Waterloo-place, 
towards Somerset House, and sees before 
him streets, and places, and arcades, occn- 
pving the sites of the filthiest courts ima- 
ginable, and finds himself in front of the 
splendid parish church of St. Martin-in- 
the-Flelds, able to adnure its beauties, 
because cleared away from the wretched 
dwellings by which it was sunrounded ; we 
think his furst inquiry will be, to whose 
taste, genius, and enterprise, are these 
improvements owing? He wHl be an- 
swered by being told that they are all 
attributable to the genius, energy, and 
talent of the Mr. Nash, to abuse and ridi- 
cule whom was the fafdiion of the time in 
which he lived. This is the best answer 
to the senseless ery raised against him, by 
those whose enmi^ arose fi^m their jea- 
loxuy of the estimation in which he was 
held by the munificent monarch, in whose 
regency and reign these wonderful changes 
in this part of the metropolis were efifected. 
Mr. Nash is in his grave ; and standing in 
the midst of the vast alterations for which 
we are indebted to him, we feel inclined 
to say, in the words of Wren's epitaph : 
^' iSli monumentum repUris, circumsjnee" — 
[We quote this piece of late fusiice horn 
the New Monthly Magazine.] 

Public Characters are said to be public 
pnmerty ; but, like some other kinds of 
public property, the title to them is not 
very satisfactory. It is difficult to decide 
at what period the public acquires this 
property ; or, in other words, at what time 
durmg a man's life, or how soon after his 
death, he may be engrossed and handed 
over to the community. If yon venture 
to speak truth in the only way in which 
truth ought to be spoken— boldly— of a 
public character durmg his lifetime, tite 
chances are at least an hundred to one, 
that this common property, in which yon 
thought you had as clear a right of way 
as if you were skipping on the top of 
Snowdon, or galloping over Epsom Downs, 
will have you in the Queen's Bench, or 
send a slu^ through your cranium before 
you have tmie to recover from the enthu- 
siasm natural to the exercise of yonr pro- 
prietary rights. If public characters be 
really die property of the public, it is, by 
no means, so clear that tne pnblic have 
any right to make use of theur own pro- 
perty. Indeed, this sort of property seems 
to be altogether a pleasant political fiction, 
and to resemble the statues and pictures 
that are supposed to belong to the people, 
but which the people are never permitted 
to approach too closely. '* Sticks and um- 
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brellaB to be left with the porter," is the 
condition of admission ; ana your property 
in pnblic men seems to be, as nearly as 
possible, of this noU-me'tangere class. — 
[From the Monthly Chronicle — somewhat 
sturdy in politics, but shrewd, logical, and 
pleasant withal ; and, in all respects, np 
to the time ; the latter being a nrst class 
merit in a Magazine. The Chronicle 
sparkles with what may be termed intel- 
lectual gladiatorship, and has little or none 
of the ^ muling and puling" school of fine 
writing.] 

hai.i«ah's introduction to the litera- 
ture OF EUROPE. 
{Concluded from p. 299.) 
Personal History of Shakspeare, 
Of William Shakspeare,* whom, through 
the mouths ot those whom he has inspiied 
to body forth the modifications of his im- 
mense mind, we seem to know better than 
any human writer, it may be truly said that 
we scarcely know anything. We see him, 
so far as we do see him, not in himself, but 
in a reflex image from the objectivity in 
which he was manifested ; he is ^dstafi^ and 
Mercutio, and MalvoUo, and Jaques, and 
Portia, and Imogen, and Lear, and Othello ; 
bnt to us he is scarcely a determined per- 
son, a substantial reaUty of past time, the 
man Shakspeare. The two greatest names 
in poetry are to us little more than names. 
If we are not yet come to question his 
nnity, as we do that of ^^ the blind old 
man of Scio's rocky isle,** an improvement 
in critical acuteness doubtless reserved for 
a distant posterity, we as little feel the 
power of identifying the young man who 
came up from Stratford, was afterwards 
an indi^rent player in a London theatre, 
and retired to his native place in middle 
life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear, 
as we can give a distinct historic person- 
ality to Homer. All that insatiable curi- 
osity and unwearied diligence have hitherto 
detected about Shakspeare serves rather 
to disappoint and perplex us, than to fur- 
nish the slightest illustration of his cha- 
racter. It is not the register of his baptism, 

* Though I shall not innovate in a work of this 
kind, not particularly relating to Shakspeare, I 
must observe, that Sir Frederic Madden has offered 
very specious reasons (in the Archseologia, vol. 
xxvi.) for believing that the poet and his famUy 
spelt their name Shaksperet uid that there are, at 
least, no exceptions in his own autographs, as lias 
commonly been supposed. A copy of Florio's trans- 
lation of Montaigne, a book which he had certainly 
read (see Malone^s note on the Tempest, Act ii. Scene 
I), has been lately discovered with the name W. 
Shaktpere clearly written in it, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that it is a genuine si^ature. This 
book has, very properly, been placed m the British 
Museum. 



or the draft of his will, or the orthography 
of his name that we seek. No letter of his 
writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn with any fulness 
by a contemporary can be produced. 

Shakspeare* s Learning. 
Without reviving the debated question 
of Shakspeare's learning, I must venture 
to think, that he possessed rather more 
acquaintance with the Latin language 
than many believe. The phrases, unin- 
telligible and improper, except in the sense 
of their primitive roots, wnich occur so 
copiously in his plays, seem to be unac- 
countable, on the supposition of absolute 
ignorance. In the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, these are much less fi^uent than 
in his later dramas. But here we find 
several instances. Thus, " things base 
and vile, holding no quantity" for value ; 
rivers, that "have overborn their conti- 
nents" the eontinente ripa of Horace ; 
" compact of imagination ;** " something 
of great constancy^" for consistency ; 
" sweet Pjrramus translated there ;*' " the 
law of Athens, which by no means we 
may extenuate" I have considerable 
doubts whether any of these expressions 
would be found in the contemporary prose 
of Elizabeth's reign, which was less over- 
run by pedantry than that of her successor ; 
but, could authority be produced for Latin- 
isms so forced, it is still not very likelj 
that one, who did not understand their 
proper meaning, would have introduced 
them into poetiy. It would be a weak 
answer that we do not detect in Shak- 
speare any imitations of the Latin poets. 
His knowledge of the language may have 
been chiefly derived, like that of school- 
boys, from the dictionary, and insufficient 
for the thorough appreciation of their 
beauties. But if we should believe him 
well acquainted with Virgil or Ovid, it 
would be by no means surprising that his 
learning does not display itself in imita- 
tion. Shakspeare seems now and then to 
have a ting^ on his imag^ation from 
former passages ; but he never designedly 
imitates, though, as we have seen, he has 
sometimes adopted. The streams of inven- 
tion flowed too fast firom his own mind to 
leave him time to accommodate the words 
of a foreign language to our own. He 
knew that to create would be easier, and 
pleasanter, and better.* 

• The celebrated essay by Fanner on the learn- 
ing of Shakspeare, put ui end to such notions as 
we find in 'Warburton and many of the older com- 
mentators, that he had imitated Sophocles, and I 
know not how many Greek authors. Those, indeed, 
who agree with what I have said in a former chap- 
ter as to the state of learning under Elizabeth, will 
not think it probable that Shakspeare could have 
acquired any knowledge of Greek. It was not a 
part of such education as he received. The case of 
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Sctentifie Jfatt%* 

ARTESIAN WELL, AT PARIS. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Arago stated that he had that 
morning heen making some thermome- 
trical experiments at the Artesian well at 
Crenelle, in order to ascertain the tem- 
perature at the depth which had already 
been attained, viz. 483 metres, or 1,584 
feet. When the workmen had reached 
460 metres, the chalk was of a green co- 
lour, indicating the proximity of water. 
Since then, the chalk had become mixed 
with clay, and of a dark colour, still 
stronger indications that the sheet of water 
was near. M . Arago used the thermometer 
of M. Waferdin ; and after having taken 
all the necessary precautions in order that 
the pressure, which at such a depth is 
equal to 50 atmospheres, might not injure 
the bulb, six thermometers of the same 
kind were successively let down to a depth 
of 481 metres, care having been taken not 
to lower them until thirty-six hours had 
elapsed after the boring, in order that the 
heat which this work might have commu- 
nicated, should have subsided. The ther- 
mometers were left in the well for thirty- 
six hours. The heat at this depth was 
27 deg. of Reaumur, 92} of Fahrenheit, 
being about twenty-three metres for each 
degree of temperature. M. Arago ex- 
pressed a hope that no water might be 
found for 100 metres more, as in that case, 
there would be a permanent hot-spring at 
the very gates of Paris. — Times. 

Lithography, — Engelmann, of Muhl- 
bausen, has in the press a theoretical and 
practical work on Lithography, the fruit 
of more than twenty years' experience. — 
Foreign Quarterly Review. [The professors 
of an art are certainly best qualified to 
write its history; but not unfrequently, 
their *' practical works" are far from the 
most fairly written : they too often contain 
omissions, partialities, and other mis- 
statements, the writers being too closely 
interested for the cause of truth.] 

South Jusiralia. — A traveller observes : 
•' to finish my catalogue of the aboriginal 
vermin of Kangaroo Island, I may say 
that it abounds with scorpions, tarantulas, 
centipedes, termites, king-ants, and other 
kinds of ants." 

Cricket, — This famous English sport 

Latin is different : we know that he was at a gram- 
mar-school, and could hardly have spent two or 
three years there without bringing away a certain 
portion of the language. 



boasts of no more ancient origin than the 
commencement of the last century, and 
the following etymology seems to be the 
most likely, from its close and natural 
resemblance, namely, from the Saxon 
*cwce,' *a stick.' We are, however, to- 
tally at a loss to account for a game, which 
certainly had not its origin among the 
learned, receiving a name from a language 
now little known, except amongst a few 
scholars and antiquaries. Possibly, cricket 
may have a much more ancient origin than 
the above ; and it may have been named 
when it was in its infant state as club and 
hall: as such it is an old game. The old 
copper-plate etching to the Cotswold 
Games gives all the games of the time, 
but nothing like this. Mr. Bonstetten, of 
Berne, considered it originally an Icelandic 
game ; but that it is a gradual improve- 
ment of c/u^a»i/ ball^ we have no aoubt: 
for the old bat, as seen in the picture of 
the Pavilion in Lord's ground, has the 
bend of the club. — Gentleman's Magazine. 

Caoutchouc,— Among the novel appli- 
cations of this valuable substance is its 
employment in the manufacture of stick- 
ing plaster ; which, thus made, will not 
wash off in some days' wear. This im- 
provement, during the patch and plaster 
fashion of the last century, would soon 
have realized its discoverer a fortune ; 
even now it has considerably quickened 
the sale, or consumption, of the semi- 
ornamental remedy, that became, from 
fashion, dignified as ** court plaster" — 
which, by the way, simplicity might read 
as a remedy for broken promises and 
wounded spirits at court : the application 
of caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, to con- 
sciences would surely be successful. A 
caoutchouc wig^ or a garter, would be a 
novelty in name, thou^ not in effect. 

Brennan^ the famous Irish highwayman, 
was a little Buonaparte in his way. He 
once robbed three omcers in a post-chaise, 
and left them, telling them he would re- 
port them to the duke of York, as un- 
worthy to serve the king, for allowing 
themselves to be robbed by a single man. 
He wore a leathern girdle round his mid- 
dle, stuck with pistobi. There wa43 an at- 
tempt made by two police-officers in the 
town of Tipperary to arrest him early in 
the morning in bed ; but he jumped the 
window, and his wife threw a pair of 
pistols out to him. They pursued mm to 
a by field, where they came up with him j 

in his shirt, but he kept them at bay with 
one pistol, while with the other, he stood 
over the poor policeman, till he made him 
strip off his clothes, which he put on him- 
self; thus making him return to town as 
he (Brennan) hs^ left it, namely in his 
shirt. — Diary Times Geo. IF, 
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Cooking Sahnon.^^lt is said that one of 
the wonders, which the Frazers of Lovat, 
who are lords of the manor, nsed to shew 
their gnests, was a voluntarily cooked 
salmon at the Falls of Kilmorac. For 
this purpose a kettle was placed npon the 
flat rock on the south side of the Fall, 
close hy the edge of the water, and kept 
full and hoiling. There is a considerahle 
extent of the rock where tents were erected, 
and the whole was under a canopy of 
overhanging trees. There the company 
are said to have waited till a salmon fell 
into the kettle, and was hoiled in their 
presence ; a mode of entertainment, (ob- 
serves Mr. Hofland,) I confess myself in- 
capable of coveting, being too much of a 
sportsman, and too little of an epicure, to 
desire conquest so unworthy, ana cooking 
so unnatural. — British Angler's Manual. 

Silurian System. — In the second part of 
Mr. Murchison's Silurian System, just 
published, are elaborate engravings of 
about 350 species of organic remains, 
three-fourths of which are new to the 
scientific world. It is upon this that the 
chief merit of our author's labours is based, 
since he demonstrates that, independently 
of all local or mineral distinctions, these 
Silurian rocks contain vast quantities of 
organic remains — a fauna of their own, 
totally distinct, except in a very few indi- 
vidual instances, from the fossils of the 
overlaying systems. It is by the establish- 
ment of this fact that he is authorized to 
claim for his system the remarkable indi- 
viduality and extension of character which 
justifies its separation from all the earlier 
deposits, and has enabled other geologists 
already to identify it in other parts of the 
earth's surface, of which it constitutes, 
according to recent information, a not in- 
considerable portion. — Quarterly Review, 
[The Silurian System is the geology of the 
border counties of Wales and England, and 
has been so named from these countries 
being the Siluria of Caractacus.] 

Persian Climate. — It is a common error 
in England to suppose that the climate of 
Persia is mild even during the winter sea- 
son. Captain Wilbraham had been six 
winters in North America, and never felt 
the cold so keenly as he had in Persia. He 
does not mean to say that the mercury 
sinks as low, or even within 20deg. of 
what he has seen it in New Brunswick; 
but the excessive heat of summer makes 
the body more susceptible to cold. The 
Persians themselves wear fiirs during the 
greater part of the year. The high plains 
of Armenia, many of which are 6 or 7^000 
feet above the level of the sea, are exposed 
to the most dreadful snow-storms, as we 
learn from Xenophon's account of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand ; and this is 



the principal reason of the inhabitants 
living underground. 

Chaucer : (Scene, fVindsor Castle.) 

Long Shalt thou flourish, Windsor, bodying forth 
Chivalric times, and long shall live around 
Thj castle, the old oaks of British birth, 
Whose gnarled roots, tenacious and profound, " 
As with a lion's talons grasp the ground. 
But should thy towers in ivied ruin rot, 
There's one — ^thy inmate once, whose strain renown'd, 
Would interdict thy name to be forgot. 
For Chaucer loved thy bowers, and trod this very spot. 
Chaucer,— our Helicon's first mountain stream, 
Our morning-star of song— that led the way 
To herald the long-after coming beam 
Of Spenser's light, and Shakspeare*s coming day. 
Old England's fathers live in Chaucer's lay, 
As if they ne'er had died — he group'd and drew^ 
Their likeness with a spirit of life so gay, 
That still they live and breathe in Fancy's view, 
Fresh beings fraught with Truth's imperishable hue. 
Thomas Campbell. 

Georgian JVine. — The Georgians have the 
reputation of being the greatest drinkers 
in the world : the daily allowance, without 
which the labourer will not work, is four 
bottles of wine ; and the higher classes 
generally exceed this quantity ; on grand 
occasions, the consumption is incredible. 
The wine is full-bodied, and of a pleasant 
flavour, when it has not acquired a taste 
of naphtha from the skin. Instead of 
casks, the skins of bufialo are used in 
Georgia for preserving wine. They are 
turned inside out, and smeared with naph- 
tha, but they still retain the form of the 
animal ; and as the wine rolls with the 
swaying of the wagon, the legs and tails 
are set in motion, and look as if life were 
not extinct. — fVilbraham's Travels. 

Servants, — What is the reason that 
selfish, proud, and ill-tempered people like 
foreigners in their train, or as their 
servants ? Because their countrymen will 
not live with them : they catch all the in- 
tonations of peevishness, bad temper, and 
annoyance, which escape the coarser ears 
of foreigners. — Sir Humphry Davy ; quoted 
in the Times. [We scarcely subscribe to 
the justice of this remark ; but should 
rather have thought that Sir Humphry's 
frequent visits to tiie Continent would have 
led him to attribute Englishmen preferring 
foreign servants to other motives ; as their 
imagined superiority of the English, and 
consequently, greater willingness to serve 
them, as well as their better qualifications 
for servants : the Swiss, for example, are 
proverbially excellent servants. Again, 
the love of travelling, by which the English 
are characterized, would naturally lead 
them to encourage foreign servants ; to 
whom also the wealth of the English too 
is a general inducement. We surely 
do not deserve to be stigmatized as bad 
masters. Goldsmith observes : " if a per- 
son may judge, who has seen the world, 
our English servants are the best treated. 
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becanae the Benerality of our English gen- 
tlemen are me politest nnder the snn."] 

Rttilioay in Italy, — One of the most stn- 
pendoos works of modern times is a pro- 
jected railroad from Venice to Muan, 
connecting the seven richest and most 
popnlons cities of Italy with each other— 
Venice, Padna, Vicenza, Verona, Mantna, 
Brescia, and Milan; the most gigantic 
portion will be the bridge oyer the La^ 
goons, connecting Venice with the main 
land. The lengtioi of the railroad will be 
166 Italian (about the same in English) 
miles, passing through a population of 
3,600,000, the seven cities having alone a 

?opulation of 500,000, t;f>., Venice 120,000, 
adua 44,000, Vicenza 50,000, Verona 
46,000, Mantna 34,000, Brescia 42,000, 
and Milan 180,000 inhabitants, to which 
may be added 20,000 foreigners in Venice 
and Milan. It is calculated the transport, 
when completed, will average 1,800 per- 
sons, 1,500 tons of goods, and 1,000 tons of 
coals daily.— ForetjTi Quarterly Review. 
Origin of the Opera.^-lt has long been 
suspected, that in the dramas of China is 
to be found the germ of our modem Italian 
oi>era. The Chinese plays are intermixed 
with songs, in the middle of which, the 
actors often stop to speak a sentence or 
two, in the common tone of declamation. 
On the other hand, it appears shocking to 
us for an actor, in the middle of a dialogue, 
all of a sudden to commence singing ; but, 
we ought to consider, that among the 
Chinese, singing is used to express some 
great emotion of the soul, as joy, grief^ 
anger, despair ; a man, for example, who 
is moved with indignation against a villain, 
sings ; another, who animates himself to 
revenge, sings; a third, who is going to 
mit himself to death, likewise sings. — 
JP'oreign Quarterly Review. 

Steam-Ships in ^^r.— Steamers could 
not be employed in permanent blockade, 
from the quantity of fuel thev require, and 
the little scope they afford for movement 
and space, after allowance for machinery. 
The fire, too, increases the danger to the 
magazine. But though inefficient for a 
blockade, th^ would be of infinite service 
against it; for a single steamer might 
issue from a blockaded port at night, in 
fair weather, towing gun-boats, and bear- 
ing a gun, or mortar-cannon, carrying a 
shell of sixty-eight pounds. Against this 
assault, a ship of the line could o£fer little 
defence ; for, as the steamer lies low in 
the water, she would hardly affi)rd a mark, 
while the high hull and tall masts of her 
antagonists would offer a target for every 
shot. — Ibid. 



Comfort for the Sick^ by Capt. MarrycU.^ 
I took cold, and was laid up with a fever. 
I mention this, not as anything interestinir 



to the reader, but merely to shew what 
you may expect when you travel in these 
countries, i had been in bed three days, 
when my landlady came into the room. 
^^ Well, captain, how do you find yourself 
by this time ?"— «^ Oh, I am a little better, 
thank you," repUed I.-'' Well, I am glad 
of it, because I want to whitewacih your 
room ; for if the coloured man stops to do 
it to-morrow, he'll be for charging ns 
another quarter of a dollar." — *'*' But I am 
not able to leave my room." — "Well, 
then, I'll sneak to him ; I dare say he 
won't mina your being in bed wbUe he 
whitewashes."— I>i«»v in America^ 

Eating' Hometj^Tne cook is, probably, 
one of the oldest, if not the old^n, of Lon- 
don trades ; for, in an account of the me- 
tropolis in the reign of Stephen is de- 
scribed a sort of public eating-house, or 
cook's shop, {pubUca cgpiina,) which was 
established on the banks of the river ; and 
whose bill of ^ roast, baked, fried, and 
boiled" eclipsed even the civic fare of the 
present day. 

TUt for Tai. — ^The first flock of sheep 
seen by the South Australians going up a 
distant hill, thev said was smoke. The 
first horse terribly alarmed them. They 
have at Adelaide and its vicinity killed many 
sheep, alleging, as an excuse : " White 
man kill blade man's kangaroo— Black 
man kill white man's kangaroo." The 
old gentleman at Adelaide, dubbed ^ Pro- 
tector of the Aborigines," gave them an 
entertainment of brown bread, eating with 
them; but the keen eye of the savage saw 
that ^ white man lub white bread — make 
brown man eat brown bread." It was 
wrong, and produced mischief.— Xfet^A'f 
Travels. 

Queen and her Ministers. — The follow- 
ing was the answer of Queen Elizabeth to 
her ministers, who wished to prevent a 
noor waiter of the Custom House, named 
Carwarden, from seeing the Queen, on 
receiving a petition from him : — *^ If men 
shall complain unjustly against our minis- 
ters, we know well enough how to punish 
them; but if they have reason for the 
complaints they oner, we are Queen of the 
small as well as of the great, tmd will not 
suffer ourself to be besieged by servants, 
who can have no motive for wishing it 
but their interest in the oppression of 
others." — Sir fFalter Raleigh's Discourse 
on the Prorogation of Parliament. 

J9yron.«-ln two instances. Captain 
Marryat found in the log-houses ox the 
village of Sault St. Marie, the Ultima 
Thule of that portion of America, com- 
plete editions of Lord Byron's works. 
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NASH-MILL BRIDGE, HERTS.* 



This handsome stmctnre derives its 
name from one of the paper*mills of 
Messrs. Dickinson and Longman, in the 
immediate vicinity. The stream, which 
flows beneath, is the river Gade ; its chan- 
nel having been widened and deepened in 
this part, to receive the waters of the 
Grand Junction Canal, which joins it 
close bv, and leaves it again near Wat- 
ford ; the river flowing a Uttle fiirther on 
before it falhi into the Colne. 

The appearance of the bridge, on ap- 
proaching it from Watford, is thus de- 
scribed:— 

" Emerging, at length, from the Wat- 
ford tminel, we traverse an embankment 
nearly three miles long, and between 
thirty and forty feet high, which contains 

-* Copied from one of Mr. Bourne's exquisite 
Lnho^aphed Drawings, which wiU, doubtless, next 
Jfeek, receive the admiration of the scientific iliU 
a«»embled at Birmingham. 
VOL. I. 2 



an exceedingly elegant iron-bridge, pass 
ing obliqnely over the Grand Junction 
Canal, at an elevation of thirty feet. This 
stmctnre consists of six main ribs, being 
segments of circles of sixty-six feet span, 
with cross bracings and covering plates, 
the abutments and retaining walls beings 
composed of brick. On the top of four of 
the ribs the rails are fixed, and the whole 
is surmounted with a very neat iron-rail- 
iuff of chaste design. The api>earance of 
this bridge from below is very interesting, 
as its construction can be well understood, 
and presents an appearance of great 
strength and firmness, "f 

We have not been able to ascertain the 
cost of the Nash-Mill Bridge. It was de- 
signed by Robert Stephenson, Esq. ; and 
this part of the line was executed by 
Messrs. W. and Lewis Cubitt. 

t Roscoe and Le Count's London and Birmingham 
Railway, p. 58. 
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EPITAPH ON CHARLES LAMB, 

In Bdmonion Chmrehvardt who died 27th December, 
1854, aped 69. 

Fambwell, dear Frieod,— that smile, that hann- 

leM mirth, 
No more shall gladden oar domestic hearth; 
That rising tear, with pain forbid to flow, 
Better than words,— no more assuage our woe ; 
That hand out8tretch*d from small, but weU-earn'd 

store. 
Yield succour to the destitute no more. 

Yet art thou not all lost : through many an age, 
With sterling sense and humour, shall thy page 
Win many an English bosom, pleas'd to see 
That old and happier vein reviv'd in thee ; 
This'for our earth ; and if with friends we share 
Our Joys in heayen, we hope to meet thee there. 

The reader will pemse these lines with 
increased interest, when he is informed 
they were written hy the Rev. Henry 
Francis Gary, the emdite translator of 
"Dante," and ** Pindar ;"— and he will 
not fail to trace, in the unpretending style 
and sentiment of the same, that plain and 
English mode of expression which give 
such an eckU and nerve to the couplets of 
Crahhe. A firiendship of many years, (dis- 
soluble only by death,) subsisted between 
EHia and &e gifted individual who has 
traced this record upon his tomb. Lamb 
survived his earliest friend and school- 
fellow, the imttfpoiative Coleridge, only a 
few months. The last time I saw him, he 
exhibited the mourning ring which the 
author of " Christabelle" had left him, and 
exclaimed, "Poor fellow! I have never 
ceased to think of him from the day I first 
heard of his death !" Alas ! he ceased to 
exist himself only five days after he had 
thus expressed himself. Enort Smith. 



THE HOTEL MEUBLE. 

THE HOUSE. 

Whoever has been in Paris— and since 
we have the advantages of twelve hours 
sickness from London to Boulogne for ten 
shillings, and twelve hours monotony 
from Boulogne to the Capital for one 

Sound, there are few who have not visited 
le city of gutters, looking-glass, dirt, and 
gilding — whoever, we repeat, has been in 
Paris, will recollect the ecriteatuo de location^ 
the little announcements on the houses of 
an appartement garni a huer presentement. 
In the polite localities of the Chaussee 
D'Antin they are in a neat frame ; within 
the radius of half a mile about the 
Palais Royal, they swing on pieces of 
wood over the parte cochkre; and in the 
hallowed precincts and learned purlieus 
of the Sorbonne and Ecole de Medicine — 
in the classical regions of the Rue de la 
Harpe and Place du Pantheon, they are 
simply pasted against the door in a style 
of economical elegance, the means of 



most of the inhabitants of the Pays Latin 
being generally rather circumscribed. 

The ordinary English traveller is little 
aware of the moderate accommodations 
thus ofiered. He in general goes to 
Meurice's or Lawson's, because the 
servants speak his native tongue, and he 
can get ^^ a plain roast or boiled joint, and 
none of your wishy-washy messes ;" 
moreover, he has a laqvais de place at five 
francs a-day to lionize him over the 
merveiUes of Paris, and what with coming 
down to an English breakfast at ten, 
reading an English journal until twelve, 
going about the city with an English 
companion until five, sitting down to an 
EngUsh dinner at six, and being lighted to 
' bed by an English chambermaid at night, 
he returns ultimately to his home much 
edified by the varieties of foreign manners 
that have fallen under his notice, and 
assuming a tone in society frora having 
travelled on the Continent; to the great 
edification of his friends, who have only 
drank tea at fourpence a-head, "in a 
style of pleasing rusticity " at the Shal- 
lows at Margate, and think next year o^ 
perhaps^oing to Boulogne ; to fit Uiem for 
which e£tort, they have purchased a book 
of French dialogues frdi of phrases most 
particularly adapted for general conversa- 
tion, which they are learning by heart. 

When we first went to Paris, our finances 
were very limited: we were, in fact, in 
the same situation as Dr. Johnson on his 
arrival at London-*— " miserably poor;" 
at least in comparison with otir more 
wealthy countrymen who were making 
money fly in all directions, and telling the 
shopkeepers their articles were too cheap, 
to the great advantage of people like 
ourselves, who had to come after. As our 
object was to stay there as long a time as 
we could contrive to do on a small outlay, 
we sought out a lodging-house in the 
Rue des Mathurins, St. Jacques, being 
principally attracted thither by the promise 
of a neighbouring restaurateur^ whose 
name was Martin, and who lived next 
door to the Hotel de Cluny, to find as 
breakfasts at sixteen sous, and dinners at 
one franc and five sous: the breakfast 
comprising two plates of meat, at choice, 
from the carte^ a carafon of wine, a dessert, 
and bread at discretion; and the dinners 
consisting of a basin of potagey three 
plates, wine, dessert, and bread as before, 
with the addition of a salad. 

Here was cheap living for you, and 
wonderfully did we thrive upon it. It is true 
our more aristocratical friends, who dined 
at Vefour's, used to laugh at us, and saj 
we knew not what we eat. But if we ^^ 
feed upon the limbs of unhappy eats 
instead of hpin eauie^-M the nesh of 
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honeB teat tottnred Into hift^ au» pommet^ 
what cared we, in our innocence, of the 
disguised viands ! They aatiafied onr 
appetites, and they snited onr pockets, and 
n^at more conld we desire. The table- 
cloths were clean, the water was /raiche, 
and the company we met were of onr own 
rank as a medical stadent : we knew we 
could not afford to go much higher, and 
we were content. 

The room we bargained for, at fifteen 
francs a month, was on the mtaMeme 
etage : it was high to be snre, oat there 
were others higher still ; and we had pnrer 
air than down below, with the privilege of 
mitlriiig a greater noise if we were merrily 
inclined. The furniture was simple and 
scanty, but th^re was enough; and if we 
had a reunion we borrowed each others 
chairs. We had a fine looking-glass, 
however, with a marble slab before i^ the 
use of the bellows, a vase of artificial 
flowers from the Boulevards, and an 
alabaster clock which did not go«— one of 
those '' grand prizes " that are offered in 
the two-shilling lotteries at onr travelling 
bazaars, which some lucky person wins 
tile first night it opens, and the succeeding 
adventurers get nothing but German-silver 
salt-spoons, cocoa-nut inkstands, and 
boxes of soldiers, with an occasional 
backgammon-board, or pair of glass ear- 
rings. The red bricks of the floor were 
well polished every morning by the in- 
dustrious froUeur ; and it was only having 
learned to slide when we were young, that 
enabled us to walk steadily across the 
room, without our heels slipping away 
from under us. 

It was some little time before we knew 
the other inmates of our abode ; for the 
concierge was a woman of a grave and 
solemn bearing, that precluded all ques- 
tioning, whom we never saw smile but 
once, when she took the largest log of 
wood out of our allowance of winter fuel, 
as her usual perquisite, and we never 
liked her afterwards. We gradually 
became acquainted with our neighbours, 
however, and with their names also, by 
reading the addresses on their letters, 
which we saw when we hung up our own 
key in the lodge, upon leaving home in the 
morning ; and we, moreover, grew a little 
intimate by occasional rencounters on the 
stairs. The proprietor himself was named 
Vasselin : he was a little, fat, chubby, 
irritable man, who always looked very hot 
and greasy, as if he carried butter in- his 
hat, and allowed it to melt down his face 
gradually. We believe he was macfied, 
at least we sometimes heard the lodgers 
speak of Madame Vasselin, but we never ' 
caught a perfect glimpse of her ; although 



sometimes when we retimed firom the 
balls at the Prado, we remember to have 
seen a strange wild-looking female, with 
a red handkerchief tied round her head, 
in close conference with the concierge over 
some mysterious compound of bread, fat, 
and hot water, which they had been con- 
cocting. Where on earth she got in the day 
time we never could imagine, but we have 
a suspicion that she had something to do 
with some of the hospitals, as we oflen 
saw her in the Parvis Notre Dame, near 
the Hotel Dieu ; but whether she officiated 
as nurse or sage femme we could not 
determine. A young friend of ours, who 
was no great favourite of her husband 
Monsieur V., said she blacked shoes and 
shaved dogs on the Pont Neuf ; but he 
spoke with a prejudiced mind. The lower 
parts of the house were occupied by very 
unmeaning people : they were commie in 
the estabUshments of the neighbourhood, 
people living on trifling incomes, too 
little for any but a French family to 
subsist on; and lecturers connected 
with the Sorbonne and Ecole Pratique. 
Higher up, was a colony of young artists, 
of whom we shall speak more fully pre- 
sently; then came the room of a very 
wheezing old lady, who had a fat dog that 
was always running about upon the landing, 
and getting kicked down to the next floor ; 
and above us, the fifth story and tnansardes 
were populated by more grisettes, actora, 
fl&neurs, and artisans, than we could have 
supposed there were rocMns to contain ; in 
fact, the house was so tall, and contained 
so many inmates on its different floors, 
that you might have imagined it to be one 
Side of a London street turned up on its 
end. 

After we had discovered the names and 
callings of our neighbours, we were not 
long in becoming acquainted, for we courted 
intimacy rather than avoided it. The 
young artists suited us best; they were 
fine fellows, up to aU sorts of fun and 
gaiety ; and, as soon as we could converse 
intelligibly, we became sworn friends. The 
gar^on of tiie house was a Savoyard, from 
the beautiM village of Servoz ; and it was, 
at times, our " cui^m in the afternoon " to 
indulge in an hour's conversation with him, 
accompanied by diVvers petite verres, about 
the wonders of Chamouny and Mont Blanc. 
What we can recollect of incident or ad- 
venture during our stay at our Hotel, we 
will endeavour to place before the reader, 
praying him, at the same time, to exercise 
the same lenient forbearance on our hum- 
ble efforts, as he has been kind enough 
to shew to our very particular friend, 
Mr. Spiff. 

Albert. 
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THE OYSTER. ia varioiw ways ; and tBougli it could, ge- 

Otstebs have, probably, been T«ed from nerally ^I^^^Jl^nM^ ^^ »«o^ i* ^^^^^^^^ 

the earliest jpeji'X f 'l^^ey lie in com- ^^^ ^^^ J^^^^^ are 

parativrfy sfaUow J«^^' ^ ^^^^t chefly carried' on at Colchester, in Essex, 

,« ,,™>w^ «nd ««.. and offer a very nn- ^^^^^^^ ^^^ .^ ^^„ ^y^ters ; at Faver- 

sham and Milton, in Kent; and in the 



m nranbCTs and size, and offer a very nu- 
tritions and refreshing food, we may rea- 
sonably suppose that the aborigines of 
those countries where they are found, 
were in general well acquainted with 
them. From Aristotle we learn that the 
Greeks in his time ate them.* It wa» as 
early as a. u. c. 633, that the mode of fat- 
tening them by laying them in pits and 
ponds was introduced to Rome. At that 
time, one Sergius Orata first tried the expe- 
riment on the Lucrine oysters, and as he 
made much money by it and his plan suc- 
ceeded well, it rapidly spread into dif- 
ferent districts. As Rome increased in 
luxury, the supply from the immediate 
coasts was not sufficient, and all the 
shores of the Mediterranean were ran- 
sacked for the shell-fish. They were fre- 
quently brought from a great distance, 
and at much expense, to be fattened in 
Italy for the Roman feasts. They abounded 
at Abydos on the Hellespont ;t but the 
most celebrated appear to have been pro- 
cured at Circaenm, the Lacns Lucrinus, and 
from Brundusiism. Much, however, of the 



Isle of Wight. They are also fished for in 
the Swales of the Medway, at Tenby, on 
the coast of Wales, and near Liverpool, as 
well as around Portsmouth, and in many 
of the creeks of the southern coast. The 
best are found at Purfleet, the worst near 
Liverpool. They are very plentiftdly but 
partially distributed, and are found to ex- 
tend fturther north on the western than on 
the eastern side of the island. In Scotland 
they also abound, but appear likewise to 
prefer the north-eastern to the north- 
western coast. While they are every- 
where plentiftd and highly flavoured, firom 
the Clyde to the Zetland, Orkney, and 
Western Islands, it does not appear that 
they breed higher on the other side than 
the Firth of Forth. Those on the western 
shores are, however, comparatively little 
used, and, with the exception of a few 
sent from Loch Tarbertto Greenock, they 
are consumed by the natives on the spot* 
Those of the eastern coast, on the con- 



arisen from fash&n, as we And write™ of Tyne^nll, ,«^f;.^^™J^«^V'^^^]' 
difierent times praising as the best those ^T^ 1° 'S21^^e^% J^n PW 
fr„mdifi«entd£trict,.Wmost.generally JJ^^^'lJ^^K^sk^f'i^kelft 

Musselburgh Bay, Firth of Forth ; and 
vessels from Milton, Lee, and other parts 
of England, come to dredge for them, and, 
carrying them away, afterwards fatten 
them for the English markets. Those from 
Preston Pans are known by the name of 
Pandoars, as being found at the door of, or 
near the pans, and, from the quantity of 
fresh water, are the fattest and best fla- 
voured. In Wales, Milford Haven is cele- 
brated for its oysters. 

Oysters are foand on most parts of the 
French coast, but they are most plentiful 
on those of Bretagne and Normandy. The 
most extensive fishery is that which is 
carried on at Granville, in the bay of 
which, and for six leagues to the north- 
ward, they abound. The fishermen bring 
them to the town, and disj^e of them 
to women, who, afl«r having fattened 
them, dispose of them, either pickled or 
in the shell. Paris, Dieppe, and Rouen, 
are chiefly supplied from this place, for 
which purpose boats are continually 
•arriving'^ from other parts. The oysters 
from Rochelle and Bordeaux, and gene- 
tully from the coast of Bretagne, are, how- 
tever, by far the most esteemed ; being fat- 
ter and more highly flavoured, owing to 
the quantity of fresh water there running 



esteemed, however, seem to be those from 
Rutupiae, (now Sandwich, in Kent, Eng- 
land,) and which were carried to Italy in 
great numbers. If we consider the diffi- 
eulties of land carriage, and the slowness 
of sailing vessels in those times, we may 
form some idea of their price, and the 
height to which luxury in eatixig had at- 
tained. In later times they appear to have 
been chiefly used for supper. | That many 
different species were used is probable. 
Pliny inform us that those from Circsram 
(Cape Cieceii) were black both in the flesh 
and shell, those from Spain reddish, and 
those from Sclavonia brown and dusky. || 
It was supposed that the fish fattened 
during the mil moon, and grew thin Ba it 
waned ; we are not awai^ that this has 
been observed in the present day, but it 
may have happened in particular situa- 
tions, owing to the difference in the tides. 
The Roman epicures were in the habit of 
iceing them before eating them, and the 
ladies used the calcined shell as a cosmetic 
and depilatory. To the doctors this fish 
was most valuable, being recommended in 
a great variety of diseases, and prepared 

• Arittot de HM. Animai.'m). v. cap. 15. 

t Virgil. Georg. i. 207. 

X Juvenal, Sat. vL 301. 

It Plin. HUt. Nat. lib.ix. etep. 32, 
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into tlie ocean. Here they are greened in 
the same manner as in England, and re- 
quire about the same time to come to per- 
fection. They are all to be met with in 
Paris, but those from Normandy in the 
greatest numbers. The appetite for shell- 
fish of all sorts, which seems peculiar to 
the natives of the southern provinces of 
Italy, is such as to appear exaggerated to 
a foreigner, accustomed to consider but a 
few of them as eatable. So great, how- 
ever, is it, that at Taranto, the govern- 
ment draws a revenue of twenty-four 
thousand ducats annually from the shell 
fishery alone. In the Mare Piccolo, on 
which this place is situated, the spawn of 
the oyster is received on large conical 
earthen pans, secured at equal distances 
by ropes tied to them, and sunk in diffe- 
rent parts of the bay. Their appearance 
is equally singular and beautiiul ; the 
vess^ becomes entirely hidden by the 
shells, when the whole assumes the form 
of one solid but irregular mass of rock- 
work. The young oysters being rubbed 
off, are scattered tiirough various parts of 
the bay, and, finally, when sumciently 
grown, are collected by means of iron 
rakes. 

Of the quantity of oysters consumed in 
England, we have no certain or conti- 
nuous statistics. In 1824, the quantity 
bred and taken in the county of Essex, 
and consumed mostly in London, was 
supposed to amount to fourteen thousand 
or nfteen thousand bushels. They are, at 
times, imported in considerable numbers, 
but the yearly quantity is subject to im- 
portant fluctuations. In the season of 
1801-2, one hundred and eighty-eight 
British vessels, carrying from six to nine 
men each, were entered at the Custom- 
house of Cancale, in France, and carried 
back one hundred and nineteen millions 
four hundred and seventy-three oysters, 
chiefly to London. On an average of 1831 
— 1832, the imports into the same city 
amounted to fifty-two thousand and ninety- 
five bushels a year. In or about 1786, 
Glasgow consumed twenty thousand an- 
nually, which were earned from Leith 
on horseback, or by carts, across the 
country. The quantity in the present 
day must be much greater. In 1803, the 
consumption at Paris was estimated at 
one million dozen, selling, on an average, 
at six sous per dozen. 

The European oyster is smaller, thin- 
ner, and more rounded than the Ameri- 
can, while the lower valve is less concave, 
or vaulted ; it is not beaked, and the fish, 
compared with the size of the shell, is 
smaller and of a different flavour ; there 
are, besides, various other differences, and 
their habits are so very dissimilar that 



there can be no doubt at all of their being 
distinct species. The European oyster is 
found only adhering to rocks and stones, 
or, occasionally, to very strong clayey bot- 
toms, and should these be washed away, 
the oyster beds perish. The fish is vivi- 
parous, and the young produced with a 
perfectly formed shell. They are, when 
first emitted, quite transparent, and they 
swim with great quickness, bv means of a 
membrane extending out of the shell. So 
small are they in this state, that Van 
Leeuwenhoek computes that one hundred 
and twenty of them in a row would extend 
an inch, and, consequently, a globular 
bodv, whose diameter is an inch, would, 
if they were round, be equal in size to 
one million seven hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand of them ! The vulgar 
opinion, and that on which the restrain- 
ing laws have been framed, is, that the 
period of spawning is May, at which 
time the young, or spat, is found adhering 
to the rocks. But as the young, as de- 
scribed above, are found in the parents, 
perfectly formed and alive, in the month 
of August, this is most probably the period 
of parturition, though it be not till May 
that they become fixed, or sufficiently 
grown, to be seen by the common observer. 
At this time they are about the size of a 
sixpence, and comparatively hard and 
firm, and have been well compared to a 
drop of candle-grease in water. In two, 
or at farthest three years, they are fit for 
the table. The age to which it attains is 
probably great, but after having arrived 
at its fiill size, the valves are thickened, 
instead of being increased in length or 
breadth. From May to July, both the 
male and female oyster are said to be stck^ 
and are in thin and poor condition, but by 
the end of August uiey have again reco- 
vered, are fat and in season. The sexes 
are distinguished by the fishermen, by the 
colour of the firinge, that of the male being 
black, or dark coloured, that of the female 
white. Sand is prejudicial to them, a mix- 
ture of fresh water advantageous. The 
shell, according to Mr. Hatchett, is formed 
of carbonate of lime and a great propor- 
tion of animal gluten, but more intimately 
mixed, and not lying in regular layers, as 
in the perlaceous shells.* The oyster fire- 

* Professor Rogers doubts the accuracy of this 
analysis, as regards the quantity of animal matter 
contained in this shell, and he supposes that there 
only exists a very minute portion of gluten. In this 
opinion he states that he is supported by the expe- 
riments of Bucholtz and Brandes, and those he 
himself made on the Ostrea Firginiea. What the 
shells were which were used by the former gentle- 
man, we are not informed ; but with all deferenee 
we would suggest that he himself seems to have 
forgotten that the American and British shells are 
quite distinct species, from which most probably 
arises the difference he has discovered, and which, 
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qaently contains shining intestinal wonns, 
or animalcules, wbich may be seen by 
opening the shell in the dark. A most 
destmctive animal in an oyster-bed is the 
sea-star, {Asteriat ghcialis, Linn.) which 
clasps its rays round the shell, and perse- 
veres till it has sucked out the inhabitant. 
Another enemy is said to be the muscle 
{Mytilus edulis^ Linn.) 

In both England and France the season 
for fishing for the oyster is restricted by- 
law. In the former country the time al- 
lowed for collecting the spawn from the 
sea is May, when the dredgers may take 
all they can procure, but after that month 
they are liable to be convicted of felony if 
they disturb it, and are only allowed to 
take such oysters as are the size of half a 
dollar. The spawn, or ipai^ as it is tech- 
nically called, is dredged up, and if not 
too small, they separate it from the shells 
and stones to which it is adhering, and 
these they are obliged again to throw into 
the water to prevent the beds being des- 
troyed. The ^at is thrown into creeks or 
into shallow water on the shores, to in- 
crease in size and fatten, and in such si- 
tuations is considered private property. 
At Preston Pans the oysters are not bedded, 
but are entirely procured from the sea: 
and in dredging, those which are too small 
are thrown back again. The season be- 
gins on the first of September, and lasts 
till April. The dredgers make use of a 
peculiar kind of net, which is very strong, 
and fastened to three spikes of iron ; this 
they drag along the bottom of the sea, and 
thus force the oysters into it ; each boat 
requires five men, and they dredge in 
water from four to fifteen fathoms deep. 
The green oysters are all procured at or 
in the neighbourhood of Colchester. When 
they wish to give them this colour, they 
throw them into pits dug about three feet 
deep in the salt marshes, which are over- 
flooded only at spring-tides, and to which 
th^ have sluices to let out the salt water 
till it be about one and a half feet deep. 
These pits become green, and communi- 
cate their colour to the fish in four or five 
days, although they commonly let them 
continue there six weeks or two months, 
in which time they will become a dark 
green. The colour has recently been as- 
certained to arise from confervse, and 

instead of proving Mr. Hatchett*s experiments to 
be in the main incorrect, only tends to prove that 
the species are perfectly distinct, and not mere va- 
rieties, llxe quantity of gluten contained in the 
Osirea eduUs, is well known to even the most su- 
psrficial observer, where the shell is common, and 
may be found in the large and thick specimens, or 
on the decaying of the shell, between the inner and 
outer laminse, frequently in great quantities. It is 
of a dirty yellow colour, and thick and clammy in its 
consistency. See SiUiruan's Amer. Jour., vol. xxvil. 
p.-3«l. 



other marine vegetable matter, decayed 
by the heat of the sun, on which the ani- 
mal feeds. A very common and very mis- 
taken opinion exists, especially among 
foreigners, that not only those, but all 
Englijsh oysters, are impregnated with 
copper, ** which they get from feeding off 
copper banks ;" such, we believe, woold be 
qmte as injurious to the animal itself as 
it could be to us, and the fancy can only 
have arisen from the strong flavour pecn- 
liar to this fish. Green oysters are com- 
paratively little esteemed in the present 
day. 

The great value of this animal is for 
diet. The shell was, at one time, supposed 
to possess peculiar medicinal properties; 
but analysis has shewn that the only ad- 
vantage animal carbonates have over those 
of the mineral kingdom, arises firom their 
containing no metallic or foreign sab* 
stance.* The inhabitants of the shores of 
Hindoostan did, two centories since, and 
perhaps still naay, use it in the same man- 
ner. The fish is recommended by the doe- 
tors where great nourishment and easy di- 
gestion are required, the valuable quality 
being the quantity of gluten it contains. 
In the north-eastern parts of England, old 
houses may be aeen with <lieir tops and 
gable ends ornamented with these shells, 
only the inside being exposed ; a custom 
which is said, we Imow not with what 
truth, to have been introdueed from Hol- 
land. In some parts of Scotland the shells 
are used as manure, and found very ex- 
cellent and stimulating ; in o^er places 
they are burned as lime. 

In 1768, Mr. John Canton discovered 
that a very good phosphorus f could be 
made from oyster sheus. He added a 
little sulphur to them, and hy calcination 
produced the substance. A long account 
of the process and his experiments is 
given in the Philosophical Transactions 
of that year. The French have a proverb 
drawn from this animal, which they apply 
to an awkward person, " // parte ou Joue, 
^c. comme un huitre d Pecailie." J 

Besides these, (oysters are found in the 
most countries ; the following are a few 
of the species. 

The West Indies have, according to 

* Iodine is found in some of them. 

t So called from its emitting light in the dark, 
after exposure to the sun's rays. 

t In compiling this article, the following works 
are those which have chie% been referred to and 

8 noted from :—Plin Hui Nat. Uh. xxxii. cap. 6., 
b. ix. cap. 36. JRee/.. Cyclopeedia, Art. Oyster. 
M'Culloch's Comm. Diet. Art. Otstbr. Brewtter't 
Edinburgh Eneyclop., Art. Fishekies. Encffclop. 
Americana, Appendix, Art. Otsbiu Postletkwait^t 
BicL, Art. Oystek. Sinclair's Stat. HisL of Seoir 
land. Keppel Craven's Tour. Statisque ginkraUy 
etc. par. P. E Herbin. Diction, dt Trevoux. Phi- 
hscphical^Tramactions, 
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Hngbes, two o^r^ters, a large one in deep 
water, which is seldom eaten, and the 
mangrove oyster, which adheres to the 
roots of the trees in the wash of the tide, 
whence the old fahle of oysters growing on 
trees. The same are found in Sumatra, 
where we are told that they are hy no 
means' so good as those of Enrope.* Round 
the shores of New South Wales, oysters are 
extremely plentiful, and, though generally 
small, are of delicate flavour. Every rock 
is covered with them, and Mr. Martin in- 
forms us he has seen parties of young 
ladies, with small hammers, seated on a 
large rock, and feasting with great goiU 
on these dainties.f In Southern Africa, 
the oysters of Mossel Bay are much cele- 
brated, and their flavour considered so 
fine, that epicures have been induced to 
visit the bay from Cape Town, (Cape of 
Good Hope,) for the express purpose of 
enjoying a feast of them. The distance is 
about three hundred miles, so that they 
ought to be good to repay the trouble. { - 



BADEN-BADEN. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS. 

{Concluded from p, 3S1.) 

According to our intelligent guide, the 
most pleasing excursion, among tiie maay 
whicn lie within the reach of the visitor at 
Baden, is that to the Valley of the Mourg, 
which is divided from that of Baden by a 
ridge of steep hills, a ^ur or promontory 
shooting out from the Black Forest range. 
It is a hard pull for horses to surmount 
it. Once on the top, and the road runs 
along the crest of a hill like the Hog's 
Back, with a wooded and vine-clad slope 
on either side, and views extending into 
two valleys, so beautiful that it is difficult 
to give a preference to either. Then comes 
a steep descent, leading into the small 
town of Gernsbach (2000 inhabitants), 
where there is nothing worth stopping for. 
The saw-mills which abound m it, are 
busily employed in cutting into planks the 
noble trees, the ofispring of the Black 
Forest, which, having been floated down 
the Mourg, are here collected, sorted, cut, 
and made up into larger rafts to find their 
way down the Rhine to Holland. 

About six miles from Gernsbach, in the 
valley of the Alb, lies the abbey of Frauen- 
alb. '* The road is exquisitely beautifril, 
leading through a deep and fruitful valley, 
and, at the extremity, in a spot which the 
genius of Seclusion himselr would have 
chosen for his residence, stand the ruins 
of the abbey. It appears to have been a 

* Marsden's Hist. Sumatra. 

t MarUn*M Hut. of ihe Br, Col. 

I Webster'i Voyagt to the South Atlantic Ocean, 



s tructure of modem erection, and very 
lately demolished, I think our guide told 
us by the Russians, after having used it as 
an hospital.*' — Dates and Distances, 

After passing through the town of 
Gernsbach, and ascending by the side of 
the Mourg, above appears Uie castle of 
Neu Eberstein, another ancestral fortress 
of the Grand Ducal familv. ^' It projects 
forward on the summit of a beetling crag, 
in a situation enabling its owners, in 
ancient days, to command the passage up 
and down the stream and vaUev ; and to 
take toll from all comers. At a Uttle white 
ehi^iel, called the Klingel about 100 
yards from the inn, the resort of pilgrims 
at a particular season, a road ascends in 
zigzags from the Mourg to the castle gates, 
while a shorter footpath cuts through the 
wood to the same point. Strangers are 
freely admitted to see it. The old feudal 
ruin has been built up into a modem 
residence, and is inhabited during part of 
the year by some members of the Grand 
Duke's family. The Gothic furniture, 
ancient armour, and painted glass with 
which it is decorated, tnough curious, will 
hardly distract the stranger's attention 
from the exquisite view which he will 
gain from the platform in firont." 

" Those who intend to wander further up 
the valley, will find a footpath, descend- 
ing from the castle straight to the village 
of Oberzroth, where they will find them- 
selves again at the side of the Mourg. 
The beauties and wildness of the river- 
banks increase as you ascend the stream. 
The villages passed in succession are Hil- 
petsau, where the road crosses over to the 
right bank of the Mourg ; Weissenbach ; 
Langenbrand, on a lofty granite rock, a 
very striking object; Gausbach, where 
the wooden houses resemble those of 
Switzerland ; and Forbach, the last village 
belonging to Baden. As the road beyond 
is up hill, Forbach general)^ forms the 
limits of a day's excursion, if'^the traveller 
intends returning the same day to Baden; 
but, for those who have time to spare, 
it may be observed, that Uie vale of the 
Mourg is only the entrance to other very 
beautifxd valleys of the Black Forest." 

These sketches may be acceptable, at 
the present moment, although they might 
have been more seasonable a few weeks 
since. Nevertheless, they will be in time 
for a very numerous class who herd to- 
gether in the high court of fashion, from 
April to August in each year ; thus ter- 
minating the spring of art with the summer 
of nature. We fear, however, that their 
love of the country is confined to the 
forced luxury of kltchen-ffardens, conveyed 
to them in wicker-baskets ; and a few 
hundred exotics hired from a florist to 
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fomish a mimic conservatory for an even- 
ing ront. Here, in London, they remain, 
content to breathe through the lungs of 
the parks, till their trees and the town 

Cw ^^ thin ; " Ude and Gnnter at last 
to produce gusto, and their votaries 
are fainy worn out and blind with the 
heat, dust, and gas of the opera, and even 
the feet and foot-lights lose their charms. 
Then, when early leaves begin to fall, and 
remind old and young of wrinkles, the 

THE NEW GREAT 



^^ parliament-man " sets off to recruit his 
eloquence in the chase ; the coquette to 
repair those few wrecks of beauty which 
the season has spared her ; and the young 
man of fashion to recreate his recreant 
limbs and shattered frame in the country. 
Then follow loud conmlaints of dulness 
and enntU ; a score of visiting friends, 
well stocked with scandal, " go the round," 
from September to January, when they 
return to their base purposes in town. 

TOM OF LINCOLN. 




Foutideil hy I'Xmm^n Meara of toiiJuiit KavL-nibcr, 183*, 
— -' ^nd Plfcced in the Rood Tower of Lineoln, April, 1833. 

TK?l^!?'''**^'*Y*'f^**' *'•'• ■"»*• B«U. Tom of 1610. 

^ameter at the Mouth 611. lOiin 6ft. 34 in. 

Weight of the BeU 6ton8,8cwt 4ton8:8cwt 

Key A B 

n 4 .V /^ /fMcnpttoiw upon thia BM, 

Round the C"^7^-^J^»JJ2«?ffl5^!!.^ ' '^^» = " '' ""° = "»ocbdbn. : suavit.r : «>NiiN. : u> : balutem : 

- «w-* ,1 • '*^**"* '835 MARTll 85 RBOMI OUUBtMI QUART! : BRITANMIAROM 59. 

»nVHAN B.C.I.. CARCBLLABIMSTUOMAB MANNBRB BOTTOK M.A. BDBOBCAMUB BT MAniCTBR FABRIMI. 

cauea i be l«dy Bell*," recast into this BeU and two laige Quarter Bells. 
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THE VASE ROOM, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The arrangement of this valnable col- 
lection, adjoining the Egyptian department, 
seems, after several abortive attempts, to 
have commenoed in reality. The endea- 
vour to arrange them according to form 
and colonr is very meritorions, but the 
plan is far from systematic. 

For a lonjp^ time, this collection was left 
in a state ofbarbarons confusion, and then 
it was anranged somewhat in the chimney- 
ornament style, by a fanciftd gronpinx of 
tall vases alternating with Aose which 
were shorter. No attention seemed to 
have been paid to anything like a nseftd 
classificatioiL, and the whole disposition 
was so chaotic as to leave little nope of 
amendment. 

The classification should be either anti- 
c|uarian or artistical, and would resolve 
itself into the several modes of origin, age, 
form, colour, and design. The more uscSnl 
method is certainly that which can be 
available to artists, and the disposition 
adopted seems to unite several of the fea^ 
tures of what would have been distinct 
classification. The vases are arranged 
according to form, and the subdivisions of 
these according to colour, so that this 
double purpose is answered ; and it hap- 
pens, in most cases, that the same classes 
of design are also thrown together. 

A case with one elliptical form is, how- 
ever, interposed between those which are 
spherical, and no regular gradation isore- 
served in the general disposition oi the 
several classes of foims. The proper 
course would be to commence with the 
cylindrical form, then j^oceed to the spher- 
ical, thence to tlie upright ellipse, the flat 
ellipse, the e«g, and the egg reversed. The 
various modifications of these, again, should 
be further distinguished according to the 
several parts of the vase. The essential 
parts of the vase, are the neck, or capital, 
the shaft, and the base ; and the acces- 
sories are the handles, &c. 

Many of these vases are exceedingly 
beautiful both in form and colour, and one 
series, with black designs, exquisitely rich. 
The designs are firequently interesting, 
and consist of allegorical representations, 
the exploits of Hercules, warlike exercises, 
domestic occupations, and caricatures. 
Some of the horses are drawn with a 
quaint freedom which is very striking, and 
die ease of the flyiog genii cannot, some- 
times, be too much admired. The illustra- 
tions of domestic manners are very nu- 
merous, and include ladies reading, women 
drawinff water at a fountain, sacrifices, 
musical performances, &c. A vase in the 



form of the head of a n^ro is an accorate 
representation of the existing members of 
that race, and an excellent proof of the 
preservation of the type, as also of the 
non-negroism of the Egyptians. 

In the Egyptian department are many 
very elegant vases, and in the lower room 
is a tazza, which is well deserving] of at- 
tention from the purity and severity of its 
outline. In the vestibule of the Elgin col- 
lection^ is a fine tazza recently presented 
by Lord Western; and in the Townley 
rooms are two or three well-known mar- 
ble vases. — Civil Engineer. 

MR, grace's studio. 

That a new era for the extension of the 
arts has commenced, is apparent ; its pro- 
gress, indeed, strikes us at every step. One 
of the most interesting features of this 
march of taste is the studio recently fitted 
up by Mr. Grace, at his estabUshment in 
w igmore-street. It is such a work as, in 
Paris, would excite the admiration of the 
professional press, uid be hailed as an ac- 
cession to the architectural riches of the 
age. 

We enter a small shop of a plain and 
subdued character, with a few decorative 
patterns lying about, and then proceed 
through a passage, into the studio. This 
con«sts or three compartments thrown 
into one suite, and is fitted up with all the 
richness of a nobleman's ubrary. The 
first portion is in the style of James I. or 
later Elisabethan, the central in theGoUiic, 
and Hie last in that of the Renaissance. 
The accessories are equally in character ; 
tables and chairs, imitative armour of 
earion de pierre, papier mach4 ornaments, 
and patterns for decoration, being dis- 
tributed about. The windows are fiUed 
with painted glass, and the whole has an 
air ot tasteful richness, which would do as 
much honour to a noblonan to possess, as 
it does to the artist to have executed. 
Although it is only a collection of speci- 
mens, yet they are so united, and the cha- 
racter of the whole so weU preserved, that 
they communicate the idea rather of a 
private apartment than a pattern-room. 
— Civil Engineer. 

KefD l^ooii^* 

MR. LEGH'S RECONNOITERINO VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
{Concluded from page 302.) 
[Here is a specimen of the adventures : 

Bushing it.] 

'^ Bushing it," was the only thing to be 

done ; and for this purpose, we struck into 

the woods, where we found the deserted 

residence of a watennan, wlio had put 
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these two or three boughs together, form- 
ing an indifferent shelter from the wind. 
Here we resolved to strike a light, which 
being done by means of my pistol, we 
soon had a jovial fire, for the wood in this 
country, owing to its gmnmyjproperties, 
bnms quickly and fmrionsly. Having pat 
a few more bonghs ronnd tiie old ones, we 
all three lay down, tired and snpperless, 
in hopes of soon forgetting axa cpndition 
in sleep. ^' Onr lodging was on the cold 
gronnd," and no sooner were we stretched 
npon it, tiian onr torments commenced. 
Tlie first thing which assailed ns was a 
large black scorpion, which had taken up 
a position on my neighbonr's ear. This 
was no very favonrable beginning, and it 
created a stir among ns ; and obliged ns 
to examine the whole of the neighbour- 
hood. This being done, and arrangements 
made for trimming the fire, we again lay 
down, and, after some little chat, silence 
crept over ns, and then came abnndance 
of rats : so large and tame were they, that 
they galloped over ns in all directions, 
eating the lining of onr caps, and attacking 
onr boots. They chased each other round 
the fire in gallant style. This was not to 
be borne ; so we once more got np, though 
we were dying with fatigue, and finally 
agreed to divide the night into watches, 
one party sleeping while the other was to 
trim the fire and drive away the rats. 
This plan succeeded indifferently, for the 
watchman went to sleep, and tiien came 
the rats again. Finding it impossible to 
sleep, I arose, lit my pipe, and sat down 
by the fire, quietly musing upon our 
enviable situation; and now and then 
aiming a blow, with a cudgel, at the rats 
as they galloped past me. The dew began 
to fall like ram, defying all efforts to keep 
myself dry by piling up wood on the fire. 
Once more I entered the bush-house, 
where we had a hearty laugh at our situa- 
tion. It was already half-past two, and 
the fire wanted trimming; so I arose, 
placed upon it our last supply, and walked 
a few yards round the hut. The fire went 
out, and, worn out at last, aU fell asleep ; 
and it was not till the horrible squaU of 
the crow announced day, that we sallied 
from our bed-room, and set out on our 
return, sick and hungry. 

Great disturbances took place last 
night. Some of the wretches who have 
resided on the island, gaining for years 
a precarious existence, hurried down 
upon our tents at midnight, with fire- 
brands, with a view of burning us all out. 
The villains had set fire to the country, in 
many places in a circumference of uiree 
miles ; and the conflagration, at such an 
hour, the uproar caused by the capture of 
some of the ringleaders, the shouts of 



men, and screams of women and children, 
formed a scene which I wish never again 
to witness. 

Att-work, 

There is one thing to be said, that 
however dear and scanty, as at present, 
all things in the shape of provisions are, 
no man need starve ; but he must work, 
ay, even from the parson at Adelaide to 
my humble self. At Kangaroo Island I 
have been slaving, and femng trees, and 
turning ts^ the soil ; and every man, the 
governor mclusive, of a colony, must like- 
wise slave and sweat, and fell trees, and 
turn up the soil ; if he cannot or wOl not 
do that, he had far better remain in the 
land he is in. 

[A section entitied "A few Hints to 
Emigrants," contains much useful advice: 

Above all things, let the emigrant never 
think of purchasing land in England before 
he goes out — it is madness. Look at the 
anxious p€H)ple at Adelaide, when I was 
there, walking about in groups, discussing 
how they were humbugged. Just fancy a 
man purchasing three or four thousand 
acres, paying like a Briton, before he 
knows what he has got to pay for, and 
when he is to have it. The wise men in 
Adelaide did not see this ^ clause in the 
indictment !" but as a friend who went 
out, and a ^bigwig'* too (rather) said, 
^ When I bought my land, I immediately 
sent my son out in the first ship to take 
possession, and see where to pick — look 
out for the rivers — get a house up— I was 
to reside with him in the house, and 
buoyed myself up with all the foolidi ideas 
common at that time. Behold us when 
we arrived :— Son very wisely gone cabin- 
boy to Sydney— ship going to England to 
bring surveyors to surv^ land &at was 
somewhere in Australia, he was sure, * for 
they said so in London,' and he had bought 
and paid upon the strength of it. This is 
the situation of ourselves, and of scores, 
ay, hundreds besides." 

Let every poor emigrant buy him some 
warm clothes, good shoes, and some thin 
jean apparel; a white fustian dress is 
capital ; a tea-kettle, a saucepan, and a 
tin drinking-cup, plate, knife and fork, 
tin washing basm, &c.,»and a tin to hold 
his allowance of water ; two or three bags 
of canvas for his allowance of sugar, &c. ; 
blankets, mattress five feet four by two feet 
four wUl do ; people cannot have too little 
room at sea for lying — ^my berth was as 
much in the shape of a coffin as I could 
make it: take needles, thread, pins, &c. 
As a learned writer says of these things, 
(« have a bag of oddments, cram everything 
into it, as buttons, tape, thread, &c." Let 
him also take a cheese or two. The first 
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day he land0, whether at Sydney or else- 
where, he will readily get five or six shil- 
lings B^day. BlacWamiths at Kangaroo 
Island used to get from ^200 to ^300 a- 
year. 

What will thinking men say, and what 
will the more thonghtM ladies say, when 
they hear that, amongst other articles of 
traffic belonging to a speculation was a 
box of fine gandy ribbons ; and that in 
the midst of all the wants which ^en 
prevuiled, these ribbons were almost de- 
voured by the longing ladies of Adelaide ; 
myself, having a share in them, cleared 
300 per cent. 

Governor fFallen* 
Nothing important occurred till we 
reached tiie wigwam, called by tiie de- 
lightful name of Governor Wallen's farm- 
house. Now, let any one fancy a square 
about some ten feet long by five, the sides 
resembling the letter A, composed of the 
bark of a tree ; a little fence in front of 
the same size as the interior, to ^^ keep all 
vexatious intruders away," and render it 
snug. There sat Governor Walien, the 
actual governor, that is, oldest inhabitant 
and sole proprietor, till Mr. S ' ■ landed 
with his cargo, when Walien went to the 
beach to know who he wajs. ^^ Who are 

you ?" quoth S to W . " I am the 

governor," says Walien, " You are no 
such thing," retorted the enraged S to 
the astonished islander ; ^^ / am the go- 
vernor."—" I tell you I a»i," says Walien 
stoutly ; and inquired, " Who made you a 
governor ? You a governor ? why you are 
not even one of King John's men; you 
don't stand four feet in your stockings." 
This was the first interview between the 
contending governors ; and if any see this 
who know Sie parties, they will recollect 
that truly ludicrous scene. However, 
there is no standing against big men ; and 
poor Walleuj who had his " island home," 
nis three wives, his two fiiends«-man 
Fridays, his pigB, his some hundred and 
odd fowls, was ordered to give up his 
estate — it was the best bit of land any- 
where yet seen. He had devoted twenty 
years of solitary exile to its cultivation, 
and was now threatened with expulsion. 
An ambassador was then sent to endea- 
vour, by means known to myself, but they 
shall be nameless, to purchase his stock 
for the Company. All his fowls went for 
about 20«., his pigs at equally scandalous 
prices. For his land it was pretended he 
received the value; and he threw the 
money into his chest, which had never, 
perhaps, before seen a coin : he went to 
tiie wine-shop, and, from a happy indus- 
trious king ot the island, became a ruined 
outcast, and a wandering drunkard, obliged 
to labour upon a spot of land,— his own 



by every law of possession. He has now 
gone to a part of the island where he is 
a^ain cultivating a piece of land, and sadly 
as he wants to stock it, he has been refused 
a pair of his former fowls for ^8, 6d. 

City of Adelaide, 

The situation of Adelaide is very pic- 
turesque, it being upon a gradual descent 
to the river Torrens, and studded with 
very large gum-trees, which afford an 
agreeable shade. I confess I was greatly 
disappointed at its appearance, for the 
first view, or, in fact, any view you obtain, 
reminds one of the miserable huts that we 
see in an extensive brick-yard in England, 
it being built after that fashion. I had 
read, a few days ago, of the various names 
of the streets-— such high sounding names \ 
— ^this square and that square — east-eud 
and west-end— such a terrace and such a 
street, that I could not but fancy my sight 
was suddenly failing me, when I strained 
my eyes in vain, to see either square, 
terrace, street, house, or even anything to 
lead me to the conclusion of there ever 
having been any. 

The site of Adelaide is very injudi- 
ciously chosen. It is seven miles from a 
navigable river, and that river is difficult 
of navigation, the various spits which sur- 
round its entrance rendering it most 
intricate and dangerous, for even expe- 
rienced pUots. The ship Tarn O'Shanter 
broke her back on them, and most of the 
vessels, including our own twelve ton 
cutter, got a-ground. To graziers, Ade- 
laide will always be a desirable spot, but 
how it could ever have been selected as 
the chief resort of commerce, in a proposed 
mighty nation, is a problem which I leave 
the choosers of the spot to resolve. 

Mutton was 2*. a pound, and very scarce 
at that ; kangaroo, 1*. 3rf. to 1*. 6rf. ; beef. 
Is, 6d, to 2*. ; no vegetables ; flour very 
moul^, so much so that I could not eat 
any of it. Milk, 1*. a quart ; neither malt 
liquor nor spirits to be had. -There was 
not a place of refiige in the town for the 
stranger ; and though I and my companion 
had letters of introduction, we availed 
ourselves only of the offer of a cup of tea, 
which was heartily given ; and we had no 
bed but A bundle of rags, in a frail rush 
hut, which admitted the rain most co- 
piously. We had, however, a wallaba 
rug, which enabled us to make a tolerable 
shift, under circumstances. 

Glenelg, 

The situation of this place as a settle- 
ment will never do, unless immense ex- 
pense be incurred by draining. There is, 
here, on the beach, a kind of hovel, called 
a store, as empty as the pockets of the 
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man who keeps it, and that, added to some 
half-dozen miserable and comfortless- 
looking sledge huts, is the ^^ town of Gle- 
nelg," named ^^ in honour" of that illus- 
trions nobleman. They find it does not 
answer, and I understood were abont to 
desert it. The fonr families who had 
fixed their residences here, were planted 
pleasantly nnder the gam-tree,— > when, 
lo ! the place of their rest was sorronnded 
in the mght by a torrent four or fiye feet 
deep, and all hands were forced to mn for 
it. Dr. Eyerard, who, from being so utterly 
surrounded by water, was unable to fly, 
got upon the table, and with his family 
waited till dayliffht, when he turned oat, 
dug a trench in the distance, which carried 
on some of the flood. He has now a kind 
of embankment round his hut. On the 
right is a swamp filling round the re- 
mainder of his awelling, which swarms 
with mosquitoes and bull-frogs, that keep 
up their music day and night. "Oh !'' 
quoth the Doctor, when I yisited him, 
^* these are the beauties of emigration." 

[We sickened on first readmg the fol- 
lowing narratiyes of two 

TVeacherous Murders.] 

The murder of Mr. Barker, who was 
employed in the suryeying department, 
was an unprovoked act of atrocity. He 
had landed upon the southern coast to take 
the altitude of the sun, &c. Haying gone 
thither, yery much against the advice of 
all his companions, alone, he walked, 
with some or his instruments on his back, 
to a distant hill, and was there busied in 
his plans, when a horde of natives rushed 
out of the woods behind him, and menaced 
him by shaking their spears and brandish- 
ing their clubs. He immediately, being a 
brave and benevolent man, maae signs of 
peace, and taking ofl" his hat, approached 
them, when they thiew a spear at him, 
which he avoided; they threw several 
more, and were moving frantically 
towards him. Had he pointed his teles- 
cope at them, he might nave intimidated 
them ; as it was, they continued to press 
upon him, when, finding all of no avail, he 
endeavomred to save his life by running ; 
but, as he was bounding along, a spear 
struck him in the heel. This he delibe- 
rately withdrew, and pursuing his course, 
sprang into the sea, in the hope of reach- 
ing the boat, when a spear entered his 
back. As he fell upon nis back in the 
water, another spear entered his heart, 
and he instantly sank. Thus perished 
poor Barker, a man remarkable for his 
Kind and pacific behaviour to civilized 
and savage man. 

Not less horrible was the murder of 
Mr. Cunningham, an able and scientific 



botaidst, to whom science is so mneh in- 
debted. He, and a party of gentlemen, 
made an expedition of dutcovery into the 
interior. They had advanced some consi- 
derable distance, when one afternoon, 
whilst together, Cunningham dropped 
behind. This was taken no notice of by 
his companions, as he was used to do so, 
in order to gather plants. However, a day 
having elapsed without his rejoining them, 
they became alarmed, and hastened back 
to ascertain the cause ; when, arriving at 
the spot where they had left him, Siey 
beheld the saddle of his horse, the remains 
of the animal, and some trifles of Cun- 
ningham's, and the place one scene of 
blood. It was afterwards discovered that 
a party of natives had been watching- 
them, and only waited an opportunity to 
pounce upon the unsuspecting traveUers, 
and muraer them. When the unhappy 
botanist dismounted to secure his speci- 
mens, they emerged from their ambush, 
and struck him to the earth. It is asserted 
that part of him was devoured, and his 
horse was wholly eaten. A stiff body of 
soldiery were sent by the governor of 
Sydney to capture the ringleaders of this 
wanton muraer, and they succeeded in 
bringing to Sydney the wretch himself. 
I was informed, but I do not know how 
truly, that he was tried, — ^the first of his 
countrymen subjected to English law, and 
was sentenced to be hung ; tor which pur- 
pose he was conveyed to the scene of^ the 
murder, and suspended upon the very tree 
under which the ill-fated Cunningham 
received his death-blow, where his body 
was left as a warning to others. It was 
very remarkable, that of aU men they 
should kill Cunningham, as he was known 
by some in every tribe for hundreds of 
miles, having been much among them. 
If they wanted bread, he supplied them ; 
if they wanted to be shaved, or to have 
their hair cut, he was their barber ; and 
yet these very wretches slew and ate him ! 

Man-eating. 

It frequently happens that, firom ill- 
suecess in hunting, or other contingencies, 
the natives are reduced to short allow- 
ances,* and upon these occasions canni- 
balism is not unfi'eauent. Whether they 
follow the New Zealand custom of assist- 
ing to eat their own children, I am not 
aware. The nations on this southern 
coast are not such decided cannibals as 
they are upon the eastern and northern. 
In those quarters, man-eating is carried 
on to an enormous extent ; and not only 
do they invariably eat prisoners of war, 

* One advantage in the savage is, the faculty of 
commanding sleep, which materially assists him in 
tong abstinence. 
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but the slain of their own tribe. Mr. 
Cunningham looked into a woman's 
wallet, when she was retoming from a 
war at the back of Sydney, and there dis- 
covered a human arm and foot ; and in 
another a female breast, which, he says, 
^' they declared, unhesitatingly, it to be 
their determination to eat." 

[Leaving Kangaroo Island, the author 
sailed for Sydney, where he embarked for 
Calcutta, and thence returned to England. 
His chapter on St. Helena is interesting.] 



THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. — ANECDOTES AND 
TRADITIONS. 

{Concluded from p. S19.) 
A Cup too much, 

BiBHOPPE Wrenne, a mightie man in 
ceremonies, and in deadly opposition to the 
towne of Ipswich, hearing that Mountagne, 
Bishop of^ Norwich, (a man good-indiffe- 
rent, and indulgent in those points,) pass- 
ing that way was graciously (courteously) 
entertained, and presented with a Gut 
Cuppe ; wrote him a scorning letter upon 
it, insinuating that he heard he tooke a 
Cup{>e too much at Ipswich, and was sorry 
for him he should be so much overseene. 

The dislike between Matthew Wren, Bishop of 
Norwich, and afterwards of Ely, and the town of 
Ipswich, seems to have been mutual, and the town 
had the better of the quarrel, at any event for many 
years, for upon their petition the Commons im- 
peached the Bishop, and he was confined in the 
Tower for eighteen years. Cromwell offered to re- 
lease him, but in that case he must have acknow- 
ledged the Protector's authority, which was a condi- 
tion to which the old man would not submit. 
Shortly before the Restoration, he was discharged 
from imprisonment, and died at Ely House, April 
24, 1667, in the 82nd year of his age. He was uncle 
to Sir Christopher Wren. 

Declining the Articles, 

When the New Oath Canons and Arti- 
cles were so violently urg'd by the clergie, 
and so much slighted and spurn'd at by 
most, the Bishop of London visiting and 
coming into a church, with the Mace car- 
ryed before him, ask't one of the church- 
wardens if he would sweare to the Articles. 
The man, being a plaine blunt fellow, 
*' No, Sir,*' sayes he, " not I, an grace of 
God, for all your Artichoke there," — 
meaning the coronet of the mace, resem- 
bling one. 

The canons referred to are those of the Synod of 
1640, containing " the new oath," which was ridi- 
culed as the et cetera oath, firom its comprising a 
declaration of consent to the fgovemment of the 
church, by Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and Arch- 
deacons, &c. The Bishop alluded to was the mild 
and pious Juxon. 

Decision versus Deciding. 

It was said of one Chancellor (Elgerton 
I thinke) of a piercing judgment and quick 
dispatch, that he ended causes wiuiout 



hearing; but of another ...... who 

was dull, slow, and delatorie, that he 
heard them without end. 

Egerton was a man of no great brilliancy, but se- 
dulous in the performance of his duties, anxious to 
do justice, and, by long practice, rendered acute in 
the application of the principles of equity. His fa- 
vourite saying was, *' frost and fraud end in foul ;'* 
and, in his character of Judge, he no doubt did what 
he could to make good the latter part of his dictum. 
In Bishop Goodman's lately published " Court of 
King James," i. 273, et seq., we meet with some 
curious particulars of his private history, while by 
the kindness of his descendant, the noble President 
of the Camden Society, the members will shortly be 
put in possession ot materials illustrative alike of 
the Lord Keeper's public history, and of the times 
in which he lived. 

Camden, in his "Remaines," (edit. 1637, p. 174,) 
preserves the following anagram upon his name, 

*' THOMAS BOXKTON GBSTAT HONOUBK." 

" Oris honore viget, vi mentis gestat honorem 
Juris Egertonus dignus honore coli." 

A Queen at a Discount, 
As Queen Elizabeth passed the streets 
in state, one in the crowde cried first, 
'^ God blesse your RoyaU Majestie I" and 
then, " God blesse your Noble Grace !'* 
" Why, how now," sayes the queene, " am 
I tenne groates worse than I was e'en 
now." 

Ten groats was the difibrence .between the value 
of the old " ryal," or " royal," and •• the noble :" 
the former passing for 10«. and the latter for 6«. 8d; 
Our ancestors used anciently to reckon by the mark» 
which was 18«. Ad. instead of the pound, and the 
value of all their coins was consequently fixed with 
a view to computations by the mark. 

This anecdote shews the period of the change 
from the term " your Grace'' to " your Majesty," 
as addressed to the English sovereign. The former 
title had been customary in the earlier Tudor reigns, 
the latter became exclusively used shortly after the 
accession of the House of Stuart, and has since 
maintained its ground. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth was the first crowned head that assumed the 
appellation of " Majesty,** which was soon after- 
wards adopted by the other European sovereigns. 

'^ Her Majesty the Queen is in a Passion,** 

Queene Elizabeth, being a little indis- 
pos'd one time in her temper, in comes, 
one of her peeres into the Presence : she 
observing more jollity than usuall in hi» 
fashion and discourse, askt him where he 
had been? ^' Y' faith, madame," saye»- 
bee, " drinking your health." " So I 
thought," saves she, '* and I am sorry 
for't; for I have observed I never fare- 
worse than when my health is drunk." 

Mitsical Buttons,. 
Sir Baptist Hix was telling how his gold 
buttons were cutt off onoe in a crowde,. 
and he ne're the wiser (though so much 
the poorer.) Sir Edmund Bacon ask't him 
if they were not strung upon lutestring ? 
" No," sayes he. " Oh fie, tiien, that was 
the cause it was not discover 'd; for if they 
had been strung upon Lute-string, as soone 
as ever it had been cut it would have cryed,. 
Twang I" 
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A good deal of the wtt In this reply consists In 
Its sly allusion to Hicks's trade. He acquired an 
immense fortune by supplying the Court with rich 
mercery and silks ; and, no doubt, amongst other 
things, with " lutestring," or <* lustring,*' as it is 
sometimes termed. Hicks is celebrated for three 
things. He gave his two daughters, his coheiresses, 
£100,000 a-piece as a fortune ; he founded an alms- 
house at Campden, in Gloucestershire; and he 
erected the Sessions House, in Clerkenwell, long 
known as " Hicks his HalL" Sir Baptist was 
created Baron Hicks and Viscount Campden on the 
<th May, 1628, with a limitation of the title in re- 
mainder to his son-in-law Edward Lord Noel, who 
succeeded to it on Sir Baptist's death in the year 
IUlowing.^Dugdale*s Baronage, U. 462.) 

Music toithout f Fords* 

One Mr. Sannderfl, who loved mtuic so 
well as he could not endnre to have it 
intermpted with the least unseasonable 
noise, being at a meeting of Fancy Mnsic, 
only for the V ioles and C^an, where many 
ladyes and gentlewomen resorted, some 
wanton tongnes conld not refraine their 
chatt, and lowd whispers sometime above 
the instmments. He, impatient of snch 
harsh discords as they often interposed, 
the lesson being ended, riseth with hiii 
Viole from his seate, and soberly address- 
ing himselfe towards them, " Ladyes," 
sayes he, ** this mnsicke is not vocall, for 
on my knowledge— these things* were 
never made for words." And after that 
ihe^ had not one word to say. 

" Concerts of Viols,'* says Hawkins, Iv. 339, 
*' were the usual musical entertainments after the 
practice of singing madrigals grew into disuse." 

A Draught Horse. 
A scholler riding his horse hott into the 
water to drinke, scarce np to the fetlock, 
one wisht him to goe in deeper (least he 
fonndered his horse) ; ^ Hang him, jade," 
sayes he, '^ let him (Mnke np this first." 

This anecdote might well pass for one of the Fa- 
eetisB of Hierocles } but does not, we believe, figui« 
in that celebrated collection of jests, which may, 
perhaps, be termed the Grecian Joe Miller. 

A Glass too little. 

Capt. Robert Bacon, revelling at Sir W. 
Paston's, had his sack served him in a 
curions Venice glasse, bnt very mnch nnder 
the size that he ns'd to trade in. And 
after a long contemplation of his measure, 
** Sir William," sayes he, " if yon valne 
this glasse (as I beleeve yon doe) tye a 
good long string to it, to draw him up 
againe, for, before — — , I shall swallow 
him down at one time or other.** 

As we have already spoken at some length of 
Robert Bacon, our fittest illustration to the present 
■tory will, perhaps, be found in a somewhat simi- 
lar anecdote. 

The manager of a Scotch theatre, at which Kean 
was playing Macbeth, seeing him greatly exhausted 
towards the close of the performance, offered him 
some whiskey In a very small thistle-glass, saying, 
at the same time, by way of encouragement, " Take 
that, Mr. Kean ; take that, sir. It is the real moun- 
tain dew ; that will never hurt you, sir I" " No," 



•aid Keen, with a algnlfleant glance at the hamoeopa- 

thic dose, " No ; that I'll be sworn it would'nt— »/ 
a was vitriol I** 

A Profitable Experiment, 
A stnrdie vagrant, on the high way, 
begged good-saweily on Sir Drue Dmrie. 
" Ay, sirrha," sayes he, " snch as yon 
make all yonr kinne fare the worse ; for 
this is yonr fashion, deny ye bnt once, 
(though happily not in earnest,) a man's 
back is no sooner tnm'd bnt ye curse him 
to the pitt of heU." '' Ah, sir," sayes he, 
^' your worshipp is mistaken in me, I am 
none of those. " "I 'faith,' ' sayes Sir Drue, 
" I'le trye thee for this once," and away 
he rides. 

A Legal Butt. 
A controversie being at Bury Assizes, 
about wintering of cattell, before Baron 
Trevers, then Judge upon the Bench, and 
the demand being extreame high, *' Why, 
Friend," sayes he, *' this is most unrea- 
sonable ; I wonder thou art not asham'd, 
for 1 myself have knowne a beast winter 'd 
one whole summer for a noble." '* That 
was a Bull, my Lord, I beleeve," sayes the 
fellow ; at which ridiculous expression of 
the judge, and slye retorted jeere of the 
countryman, the whole court fell into a 
most profose laughter. 

Sir Joseph Trevor, knight, the perpetrator of tho 
Iegal]bluiider recorded in this anecdote, was appointed 
a Baron of the Exchequer on the 10th May, 1625. 

A good Sermon bad in its effects. 

A minister, having preached a very long 
sermon, as his custom was, some hours 
after ask't a gentleman his approbation of 
it ; he replyed that, " 'Twas very good, 
bnt that it had spoyled a goose worth two 
of it." 

Cherry FeasL-^There is a feast cele- 
brated at Naumburg, called the *"*• Feast of 
Cherries," in which troops of children 
parade the streets with green boughs, de- 
corated with cherries, to commemorate a 
triumph obtained in the following man- 
ner:— 'In 1432, the Hussites threatened 
the city of Naumburg with immediate de- 
struction, when one of the citizens, named 
Wolf, proposed that all the children in the 
city, from seven to fourteen years of age, 
should be clad in mourning, and sent as 
supplicants to the enemy. Proupius Nasus, 
chief of the Hussites, was so touched with 
this spectacle, that he received the young 
supplicants, regaled them with cherries 
and other fruits, and promised them to 
spare the city. The children returned 
crowned with leaves, holding cherries, 
and crying " Victory J" — PMlUps's History 
of Fruits. 
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Lattghter. — An anonymous writer (1769) 
classifies the diflerent laughs as follows : 

1. The wide-mouthed or indecent langh. 

2. The gracions langh, or the smile. 3. The 
laugh of dignity or protection. 4. The 
silly or simple langh, which mnst he dis- 
tinguished nrom the naturally ingenuous. 
5. The self-approving laugh, or that of 
sheer vanity. 6. The laugh of courtesy, 
civilized compact, or fashionable usage. 

7. The laugh of affectation, or disdain. 

8. The lau^ of sincerity, openness, invi- 
tation, and serenity, that m a pleasing 
manner difiFuses itself over the whole coun- 
tenance. 9. The laugh of hypocrisy or 
dissimulation, or (according to the vulgar 

Shrase,) in one's sleeve, which must be 
istingnished from 10. The laugh of de- 
termined or absolute malice* 11. The 
laugh constrained, is that observable 
when we make eflfort to repress an unrea- 
sonable impulse. 12. The laugh extorted, 
or machinal, is brought on by excessive 
tickling, or by wounds of the diaphragm, 
or by certain noxious beverages. 13. The 
laugh caused by a soreness of the mind, 
despite, resentnilness, desire of revenge, 
mixed with a certain pleasure that is in 
near alliance with pride. And, lastly, 
14. The laugh inextinguishable, as Homer 
calls it in Greek, but that, in our vulgar 
phrase, may be expressed by the outrage- 
ous or horse-laugh, whose explosive bursts 
we cannot stop. In 1662, an Italian as- 
trologer published a treatise of about six 
shee^, wnerein he distinguished the differ- 
ent temperaments of mankind by their 
different modes of laughing. Thus, the 
hi hi hi notifies melancholic people ; the 
he he he phlegmatic persons ; the ho ho ho 
those or a sanguine disposition. — Gent* 
Mc^dzine. 

Onions. — A favourite luncheon, after a 
night's debauch, with George IV., when 
Prince Regent, was a tolerable modicum 
of boiled beef, and a dish of onions, sliced, 
and dressed with oil and vinegar, highly 
seasoned as cucumber, and a right royal 
modicum of Whitbread, in the metal. We 
have the authority of the gastronomic 
critic of the Quarterly Review for infer- 
ring, that the beef was cooked by the 
portly amphitryons of St. Martin's-court, 
who were, indeed, *' purveyors to the 
Royal Family." 

Fashion and DmM. — What will not 
fashion do to gratify her ever-changing 
conceits in dress ! Aoout ten years since, 
she even ransacked the tombs for *' a new 
pattern" in the starched frill and flounce 
of the shroud, known as pinking^ and 
which was sold to our belles by the fur- 
nishing undertakers of the metropolis. In 
several undertakers' windows, might then 
be seen various paper patterns of pinh- 



ing ; and their trade lay almost as much 
among the living as the dead. This 
same fashion flourished about sixty years 
since, as a spinster at our elbow well re- 
members : these were the days of pinked 
ruffle-cuffs and trains. 

Health, — On inquiring if people lived to 
a good old age in the island of Mackinaw, 
the reply was quite American — " I guess 
they do ; if people want to die, they can't 
die here— ttey are obliged to go else- 
where " 

fFhat is the PF&rldf (a new light.)— 
Crosse may galvanise icarides out of peb- 
bles, and uie German doctors detect other 
kinds in metals ; but these are the triflings 
of ignoramuses. The entire globe is com- 
posed of living and animated beings. 
There is no such thing in creation as in- 
Organic matter. A common granite paving 
stone is composed of millions of creatures, 
from the age of 3,000 to the age of 300,000 
years. Water is truly a confluence of 
globular naiads, and other nymphs of a 
thousand shapes ; trees are substantially 
dryads, hamadryads, &c. ; herbs and 
grasses are creatures vulgarly called fairies. 
Metals are but combinations of gnomes ; 
the air, of spirits ; the centre, of sensitive 
essences; and what is strange, lava is 
nothing else than a union of salamanders 
and angelic partners, whom the fire has 
purified far above the most subtle atoms — 
the grosser earth and most ethereal es- 
sences of the finer circumambient fluid.— 
" The Legacies of Intellect;" Bentley's 
Miscellany. 

Buffalo is one of the wonders of Ame- 
rica. It is hardly to be credited that such a 
beautiM city could have risen up in the 
wilderness in so short a period. In the 
year 1814, it was burnt down, being then 
only a village; only one house was left 
standing, and now it is a city with 25,000 
inhabitants. The Americans are very ju- 
dicious in planning their new towns ; the 
streets are laid out so wide that there will 
never be occasion to puU down to widen 
and improve, as we do in England. The 
city of BuiO&lo is remarkably well built ; 
all the houses in the' principal streets are 
lofty and substantial, and are either of brick 
or granite. The main street is wider, and 
the stones handsomer, than the majority 
of those in New York. It has five or six 
very fine churches, a handsome theatre, 
town-hall, and market, and three or four 
hotels ; a fine stone pier, with a lighthouse, 
and a harbour full of shipping and magni- 
ficent steam-boats. — Capt. Marryat. 

Origin of the Edinburgh Review. — The 
Rev. Sydney Smith, in the preface to a 
collection of his works lust published, re- 
cords : ^^ Among the nrst persons with 
whom I became acquainted at Edinburgh 
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were Lord Jeffrey, Lord Murray (late 
Lord-Advocate for Scotland), and Lord 
Brongham, all of them maintaining opi- 
nions npon liberal subjects— a little too 
liberal for the dynasty of Dnndas, then 
exercising supreme power over the north- 
ern division of the island. One day, we 
happened to meet in the eighth or ninth 
story, or flat, in Bncclench-place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr. JeflBrey. 
I proposed that we should set up a review : 
this was acceded to with acclamation. I 
was appointed editor, and remained long 
enougn in Edinburgh to edit the first num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. The motto 
I proposed for the review was— 

' Teneri miuam meditamur avena.* 
' We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.' 

But this was too near the truth to be ad- 
mitted, and so we took our present grave 
motto from Publitis Syrius^ of whom none 
of us had, I am sure, ever read a single 
line ; and so began what has since turned 
out a very importaai and able journal. 
When I left Edinburgh, it fell mto the 
stronger hands of Lord Jef&ey and Lord 
Brougham, and reached the highest point 
of popularity and success. I contributed 
from England many articles, which 1 have 
been foolish enough to collect and pub- 
lish with some other tracts written by me." 

Music, — ^A Society lately formed at Brus- 
sels is publishing musical compositions 
at a cheap rate ; we hope with better suc- 
cess than has alread^ been done in 
England. They also announce a musical 
newspaper. 

Mosguitoes.'^apt. Marryat, writing of 
the canal-boat between Utica and Oswego, 
remarks, that the mosquitoes of the £s- 
trict have reaped some benefit firom the 
cutting of the canal here. ^* Before these im- 
pervious forest retreats were thus pierced, 
they could not have tasted human blood ; 
for ages it must have been unknown to 
them, even by tradition ; and if they 
taxed all other boats on the canal as they 
did ours, a cancU share with them must be 
considered above par, and highly profit- 
able." 

Bishop Burgess.-^A magnificent monu- 
ment has been erected in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, to the memory of the late highly 
esteemed Diocesan, Dr. Burgess. It is 
placed at the south end of the east tran- 
sept, near his grave, and is an elaborate 
design in the florid style of the fifteenth 
century; consisting of an altar-tomb, with 
richly-panelled jambs, and clustering but- 
tresses, supporting an arch, above which 
rises a crocfceted canopy, carried up to a 
point, and surmounted by a rich finiaL — 
Gentlenum*s Magazine, 

HSfpocrisy, — There are some men, who, 
living with the one object of enriching 



themselves, no matter by what means, and 
being perfectly conscious of the baseness 
and rascality of the means which tiiey will 
use every day towards this end, ai!ect, 
nevertheless, even to themselves, a high 
tone of moral rectitude, and shake ^eir 
heads and sigh over the depravity of the j 

world. Some of the craftiest scoundrels 
that ever walked this earth, or, rather, — for 
walking implies, at least, an erect position 
and the bearing of a man, — ^that ever 
crawled and crept through life by its 
dirtiest and narrowest ways, will gravely 
jot down in diaries the events of every day, 
and keep a regular debtor and creditor ac- 
count with heaven, which shaD always 
shew a floating balance in their own favour. 
Whether this is a gratuitous (the only gra- 
tuitous) part of the falsehood and trickery .' 
of such men's lives, or whether they really 
hope to cheat heaven itself^ and lay up 
treasure in the next world by the same 

Erocess which has enabled them to lay up 
reasure in this — not to question how it is, 
so it is. And, doubtless, such book-keep- 
ing (like certain autobiographies which 
have enlightened the world) cannot fail to 
prove serviceable, in the one respect of 
sparing the recording Angel some time | 
and leihowr,-^Ntcholas Nicklehy. 

American Law, — Scene— a Court-hou»e 
not fifty miles fi^)m the city of Louisville— 
Judge presiding with great dignib^ — A 
noise is neard l^fore the door — He looks 
up, fired with indignation. — " Mr. Sherifl; 
sur, bring them men in here ; this is the 
temple of liberty — this is the sanctuary of 
justice, and it shall not he profaned by the 
cracking of nuts, and the eating of ginger- 
bread.*' — Marblehead Register, 

Simple Remedies, — ^In sickness, unhap- 
pily, the simplicity of the means often 
forms a hindiunce to their sufficient appli- 
cation. Dr. Holland well observes : *' What | 
is obvious, can rarely be brought into a 
successful competition with what is vague 
and obscure in the treatment of diseases." 
— We sometimes hear illiterate persons 
rail at prescriptions being written in Latin ; 
whereas, they would be the first to under- 
rate the means prescribed in tteir mother- 
tongue. Mystery is a wonder^ heal-all. 
Turnpike 7WZ». — The following tolls 
are paid for a coach with four horses, from 
London to Birmingham : 
j& «. d. 

3 14 4 per day, except Sunday. 
5 3 4 each Sunday. 
27 9 4 week, 7 daya. 
109 17 4iiKmtli.28days. 
1,428 5 4 year, 7 dajrs per week. 

Parliatmentarji Evidence. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Stxeet, Strand. Printed by Whitbhbad 
ft Co. 76, Fleet Street, iriiere aU riHtnmni'^^^"" 
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THE MECHANICS' INSTITUTE, 
BATH. 

This mansion-like edifice is now in 
course of erection, at the comer of Char- 
lotte-street and Qaeen's-sqnare, Bath, 
from the design and under the direction 
of Mr. James Wilson, architect, of that 
city. It presents a front elevation, seventy 
feet in width by forty in height ; and has 
a depth of forty-four feet. The facade is 
in chaste style, and surmounted by a sta- 
tue of Minerva. It is approached by a 
flight of steps, leading into a large en- 
trance vestibule, with four niches for 
figures. Over the doorway are sculptured 
the armorial bearings of the city of Bath. 

The building will comprise a souterrain^ 
containing dwelling rooms for the libra- 
rian, a committee-room, and five other 
rooms for the various classes. The ground 
floor contains a library, reading-room, 
and a museum, together with the prin- 
cipal staircase. The upper floor is ar- 
ranged to contain a large lecture-room, to 
accommodate 600 persons ; a picture-gal- 
lery, sixty-five feet in length; and two 
other rooms for philosophical apparatus, 
&c. 

The cost of the erection will be de- 
frayed by shares and donations of the 
members. The affairs of the Institute 
are, we believe, prosperous. It is stated 
to be one of the most ^' Intimate" 
establishments of its class in England : 
since it was, for several years, almost en- 
tirely supported by the class for whose use 
it was designed. 

By the way, a salutary stir Is about to 
be made in the economy of Mechanics' 
Institutes generally. The Diffusion of 
Knowledge Society propose to open a cor- 
respondence with the various institutions 
in England, so as to divide the expenses 
of lectures, by making one set of appa- 
ratus, models, or specimens, serve for 
many institutions ; as may also one set of 
books ; and duplicates from libraries and 
museums may be interchanged all over 
the country. An annual report from all 
these institutions would be a valuable re- 
cord of the progress of knowledge. 



THE HOTEL MEUBLE. 

THE YOUNG ARTISTS. 

We haye stated that our most intimate 
firiends in the Hotel were the two young 
painters. We had never been regularly in- 
troduced to them, but chance, somehow or 
another, always contrived to throw us 
together. We waltzed after each other at 
the Chaumifere ; we met at the same table 
in the eaiaminet of the Prado ; we took 
our demi'tatMe about the same time at the 



Caf(§ Rotonde, opposite theMus^e Dnpny- 
tren; and dinea vis-d-vU at Martm's. 
When we did get intimate, however, we 
suited one another remarkably well, and 
divers small civilities and accommoda- 
tions passed between our firewood and to- 
bacco blaffues. One day, as we were won- 
dering what we should do with ourselves 
until dinner, (for we had been dissecting 
very closely at the Clamart during the 
last fortnight, and were beginning to feel 
rather tired,) we heard a ring at the bell 
of the room, and on going to see who 
waited, the cad of the young painters pre- 
sented us with a note, and mtimated his 
desire to wait for an answer; the HUei 
ran thus :— ^^ M, M. Aners et LSon (these 
were our feienAa) presentent leurs compli- 

ments d M. Albert & , et lui prient de 

leurfaire Vhonneur de venir diner txoec «m?, 
atyourd^hui d six heut^a" 

We whistled involuntarily with surprise 
—how could they manage to give us a 
dinner ? for we pretty well knew the state 
of their fionds. However, that was no 
business of ours ; so we wrote our accept- 
ance in pencil on the back of the note, 
and despatched it by the same messenger. 

As the first clock began to strike the 
hour, (a process which, in Paris, ranges 
between twenty minutes amongst the dif- 
ferent churches,) we descended to the o/c- 
lier^ and found our fiiends assembled, with 
two medical students, named Mithois 
and Brissac, whom we slightiyknew ; and 
Gargantua, as they humorously termed 
tiieir cad, busily engaged in arranging the 
table. Their toilets were not particularly 
soignees, as tiiey were still in olouses and 
slippers, so that we wondered more than 
ever what event so strange a circumstance 
as the dinner was to celebrate ; and aftqr 
the first greetings, we ventured to inquire 
to what fortunate star we were indebted 
for the entertainment. 

^^ Pl)us verrez" said Arvers, leading us 
to the end of the room, and withdrawing a 
ele^ from his easel; ^' look at this pic- 
ture." 

The tableau in question represented a 
hog sitting on his hmd legs b«ore a table 
covered witii delicious viands ; and some 
glaring letters in blue and gold, under- 
neath, formed the words — ^^ Au tanglier 
gimrmand^** 

«* We must all stoop sometimes, Albert," 
continued Arvers. " I have owed a lon^ 
score to a confounded charcutier in the 
neighbourhood for some time, and I have 
wi]^ it off by painting this sign for bis 
boutique. There was even some balance 
in my favour, but I could not in torn get 
any money, so I have taken it oat in eote* 
lettee:* 

" Which we are aboat to eat ?" 
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^^ Precisely so ; and I hear them ar- 
riving. A table, mes amis. Gargantua, 
open the door, and take in the coteleUet-^ 
afterwards get out my argenterie,** 

In a minute the dishes were on the 
table, and the fag was searching for the 
instruments of division, which latter task 
appeared somewhat difficult, judging from 
the time it occupied. Having looked suc- 
cessively in the fire-place, the charcoal 
basket, and the closet, he at last produced 
from a plaster figure of Joan of Arc, the 
iron forks that Arvers had been pleased to 
call his plate. 

" I never eat so many coielettet in my 
life," said Mithois, as he took a long 
draught of vin ordinaire to keep himseu 
from choking. 

"It is a perfect festival of Sardanapa- 
lus," added we. 

"Excessive luxury in the repasts has 
always preceded the fall of great em- 
pires," said Leon, with mock gravity. 

'^ A-propos," said Arvers, laughing; 
*' VasseUn has given us notice to quit. He 
has certain doubts, it appears, of our sol- 
vency, and he has made me undergo seve- 
ral ordeals to prove it, from all of which I 
have come out victorious." 

" Name them, Arvers," we all ex- 
claimed. 

"In the first place," continued he, " his 
garQon came into my room eight days 
afler my arrival, to request I womd oblige 
him wiUi the change of a note for a thou- 
sand francs." 

" A thousand francs ! '* cried we, in 
astonishment — we had only occasionally 
heard of such a sum. 

" Well," resumed Arvers, " 1 was not in 
the least disconcerted. I said to the ser- 
vant, ^ I have not so much in silver : but 
if you will go to the Palais Royal, you will 
find some money-changers, who will cash 
it with much pleasure.' The garifon re- 
descended, and the first plan hi^ signally 
eck(me:' 

"Did he try you again, Arvers?" de- 
manded Brissac. 

" Qui, mon cher. Eight days afterwards 
^e gar^on came to my room again, and 
told me his master was about to give a 
dinner, but as his stock of plate was not 
very extensive, he begged 1 would have 
the goodness to lend him three converts. I 
told him I should have much pleasure in 
so doing. ^Gargantua,' said I, to that 
Rapin Ihere, ^ lend M. Vasselin what he 
requests.' Gargantua, with a dignity 
worthy of the greatest praise, produced 
the iron converts, which yon are now 
using. They were not then in the Joan 
of Arc's head, for it was summer, and he 
kept Uiem in the /our du poele. ' Tell your 
master,' said I, * if be requires m 



I more, they 



are entirely at his service, but he will, 
perhaps, take care of them, and be good 
enough to return them to-morrow.' " 

" And were they returned ? " 

" Sans doute ; but since that day he has 
seized every opportunity to annoy me; 
and because I was a little behind-hand at 
the last time of payment, he ordered the 
huissier to give me notice. Foici la situa- 
tion des choses. Gargantua, pour out some 
more wine, and let us calmly and gravely 
invent some punishment for the insolence 
of M. Vasselm." 

We enjoyed the fim mightily, for we 
had conceived a dislike to the liUle land- 
lord ourselves ; and we readily moved, as 
a first resolution, that, " For difierent 
crimes and unpleasantries (with the recital 
of which we would not pollute the paper 
we wrote our determinations upon), M. 
Vasselin and his descendants snould be 
for ever deprived of bell-ropes at the doors 
on the different floors." As we concluded, 
Arvers left the room. 

L^on next proposed, " That every per- 
son coming to the atelier, should be in- 
structed to knock at M. Vasselin's door 
upon going away, and inquire of the ser- 
vant, ^if it was true that M. Vasselin was 
mad?»" 

Loud acclamations followed this reso- 
lution, which were redoubled as Arvers 
entered with one of the fated bell-pulls in 
his hand. 

" I will now move," said Arvers, " that 
each time we find M. Vasselin and his 
servant from home, we stop up the key- 
hole with cherry-stones." 

" Adopts," cried our circle. 

We ventured to propose an amendment. 

" La parole est d toi, Albert^" said Ar- 
vers, " what would you say ? " 

"Simply, that as cherries are not al- 
ways in season, you insert the words, ' or 
little pebbles,' after the words 'cherry- 
stones.' " 

This was unanimously resolved upon ; 
and it now came to the turn of our me- 
dical friends to speak. Brissac moved, 
" That the whole house shall, in future, 
be without light; that is to say, eveiy 
night the ^uinquets are lighted on the dif- 
ferent stories, we must go and blow them 
out." 

"I beg to propose, in addition," said 
Mithois, " that all the students at the H6tel 
Comeille who play the trumpet and comet- 
a-piston, be invited here every evening to 
a concert, with solos on the great drum at 
intervals, and concertos with the tongs 
upon the floor and walls." 

"And finally," said Arvers, "that we 
draw a caricature of Vasselin on all the 
doors in the house, to be renewed as often 
aa rubbed out; and that, in fact, nothing 
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be left untried to render the honse un- 
inhabitable, and to disgust Vasselin with 
his existence. — Gargantua^ distribute some 
charcoal for the walls which are white, 
and some chalk for the doors which are 
brown." 

The next minute we were all on the 
staircase, and engaged in filling up the 
clever sketches of our landlord, which 
Arvers was making, when Leon espied 
M. Vasselin ascending the stairs. He was 
generally in the habit of clumping about 
in huge wooden shoes, but he had now left 
them below, and appeared dreadfully angry. 
We hurried back mto the room, and closed 
the door. Our luckless host ascended and 
rang the bell : we maintained a deathlike 
silence. He rang again more violently— 
we scarcely breathed, but Arvers crept 
quietly to the door, and severed the bell- 
pull with Ids knife, as M. Vasselin, with a 
third and final effort, tugged the rope 
through the hole into his hand, and de- 
scended the staircase, swearing all the 
' sacres ' he could think of. 

*' rbila un jour bien rempli" said L^on, 
breaking silence. '^Gargantua, pour out 
some more wine, and produce the pipes : 
we will make a night or it." Albert. 



THE LAST OF THE TOURNAMENTS. 

[The following notes, selected fi-om Mr. 
Mills's gracefully-written History of Chi- 
valry^ will be read with interest in asso- 
ciation with the splendid revival of " the 
Tournament," at Eglintoun Castle :] 

The forms of chivalry appeared more 
splendid than before, as chivalry ap- 
proached its downfall. Henry VII., the 
least warlike of our sovereigns, created 
knights with remarkable brilliancy of 
ceremony ; and the jousts and tourna- 
ments in the days of his son and successor 
would have graced the best ages of chi- 
valry. But Henry VIII. had none of the 
virtues of a true knight, and his conduct 
to his wives was anything but chivalric. 
He displayed his great s^ength and ac- 
tivity of person in the tournament, because 
that amusement was one of English cus- 
tom, but he would as readily have engaged 
in any other exercise more strictly ^gym- 
nastic. He affected, however, to joust 
firom true feelings of knighthood ; for he 
used on these occasions to wear on his 
head a lady's sleeve full of diamonds. He 
was as famous for his tournaments as 
Edward III. had been for his battles. In 
'many of the early years of his reign he 
was perpetually breeJcing spears, or fight- 
ing at barriers with a two-handed sword, 
and to his rank, if not to his skill, the 
prize was generally adjudged. But his 
skill was sometimes undoubted : for, like 



the knights of old, he occasionally fought 
in disguise. 

The jousts and tournaments in the days 
of Henry VIII. are extremely interesting, 
as reflecting a state of manners different 
from those of earlier times. Tournaments 
were no longer simple representations of 
chivalry, but splendid pageants were 
united to them. 

In June, 1512, a solemn tournament was 
kept at Greenwich, the King and Sir 
Charles Brandon undertaking to abide all 
comers. To this goodly show the ladies 
were the first that approached, dressed in 
white and red silk, and seated upon horses, 
the colours of whose trappings corresponded 
with those of the ladies' dresses. A foun- 
tain curiously made of russet satin, having 
eight mouths spouting water, then fol- 
lowed. Within tnis piece of splendour and 
ingenuity sat a knignt armed at all points. 
The next person in the procession was a 
lady covered with black silk, dropped with 
fine silver, riding on a courser, barded in 
a similar manner. A knight in a horse- 
litter then followed. When the fountain 
arrived at the tilting-ground, the ladies 
rode round the lists, and so did the foun- 
tain, and the knight within the litter. 
Two goodly coursers, caparisoned for the 
iousts, then were introduced. The two 
knights left the fountain and the litter, and 
mounted them, the surprised spectators 
beholding the King and Sir Charles Bran- 
don. 

The challenge to all comers was then 
proclaimed by the heralds ; and while the 
trumpets were sounding all the inspiring 
notes of chivalry, at one end of the lists 
entered Sir Thomas Knevet in a castle of 
coal black, and over the castle was writ- 
ten, " The dolorous Castle." The Earl of 
Essex, the Lord Howard, and other knights 
splendidly attired, then pricked into the 
lists, and, with Sir Thomas, encounter^ 
the King and Sir Charles Brandon. The 
details of the tournament have not been 
recorded ; the chronicler contenting him- 
self with observing, that the King broke 
most spears, and that the prize fell to his 
lot. 

Henry displayed his joy at the birth of 
his son. Prince Arthur, by a solemn tour- 
nament. The court removed from Rich- 
mond to Westminster. The King himself 
determined to tourney, and he selected four 
knights to aid him. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold has been 
so often described in works of ready access, 
that I should not be warranted in attempt- 
ing to picture again its gay and sparkling 
scene. But some of its circumstances have 
not been sufficiently noticed. 

The chivalric exercises continued for 
five days, in the presence of the two 
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qaeens and the nobility of England and 
France. French and English knights were 
the only part of the chivalry of Europe 
who answered the challenge : for chivalry 
could not then, as in former days, smooth 
down personal heats and feuds ; and, 
therefore, no subject of the wide-extended 
empire of Charles V. appeared on the field 
of me cloth of gold. The only weapons 
used were spears ; but they were impelled 
with such vigour, as to be so often broken, 
that the spectators' eyes were scared with 
splinters. Each day me challengers varied 
tneir harness and devices, and each day 
the two kings ran together so valiantly 
that the beholders had great joy. 

[The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary 
present nothing to our purpose; but the 
Elizabethan age is fraught with interest.] 

The Queen's band of gentlemen-pen- 
sioners formed a perfect illustration of the 
chivahic principle of the dignity of obedi- 
ence, for It was the highest ambition of the 
nobility to be enrolled among them. Their 
tilts in Greenwich Park would have done 
honour to the brightest days of chivalry. 
But still more select were the knights- 
tilters, a fraternity founded on the gallant 
resolve of Sir Henry Lee to appear in the 
royal tilt-yard on the anniversary of the 
Queen's birth, in honour of her Majesty. 
Some of these knights were preux chevo' 
Hers indeed. The Queen's glove accidently 
dropped from her hand during a tourna- 
ment, and the Earl of Cumberland had the 
good fortune to recover it. Fancying her- 
self some dame of chivalry, she desired the 
Earl to retain it ; and he, with a gallant 
spirit, regarding it as the favour of a lady, 
had it set in diamonds, and always wore 
it on festival occasions in the high crowned 
hats which had superseded the helmet: 
for so polite was the court of Elizabeth, 
that 
" Ne any there doth brave or valiant seem, 

Unless that same gay mistress' badge he wear/' 

The popular amusements of England 
oorresponoed with those of the court. " I 
remember at Mile-end-Green, when I lay 
at Clement's Inn, 1 was Sir Dagonet in 
Arthur's show," is the avowal of Master 
Shallow ; and thus, while tournaments 
were held by the court and nobility, other 
classes of society diverted themselves with 
scenic representations of the ancient chi- 
valry. The recreations of the common 
people at Christmas and bridals, an author 
of the time assures us, consisted in hearing 
minstrels sing or recite stories of old times, 
as the tale of Sir Topas, the Reportes of 
Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, 
Adam Bell, and Clymme of the Clough, 
and other old romances or historical 
rhymes. And in another place the same 
author speaks of companies that were de- 



sirous to hear of old adventures, and vali- 
ances of noble knights in times past. The 
domestic amusements of the age are thus 
enumerated by Burton : " The ordinary 
recreations which we have in winter, are 
cards, tables, and dice, shovel-board, chess- 
play, the philosopher's game, small trunks, 
halliards, music, masks, singing, dancing, 
ule games, catches, purposes, questions ; 
merry tales of errant knights^ lyings, queens, 
lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwans, thieves, 
faries, goblins, friars, witches, and the 
rest." 

For some of the early years of James I., 
tournaments divided with masks the fa- 
vour of the court. As soon as Prince. 
Henry reached his sixteenth year, he put 
himself forth in a more heroic manner, 
than was usual with princes of his time, 
by tiltings, barriers, and other exercises 
on horseback, the martial discipline of 
gentle peace.* After his death, chivalric 
sports fell quite out of fashion. 

" Shields and swords 

Cobwebb*d and rusty ; not a helm affords 

A spark of lustre, which were wont to give 

Light to the world, and make the nation live."t 
This was the lamentation of Ben Jon- 
son ; and another poet thus describes, in 
the person of Britannia, the feelings of the 
nation : 

*' Alas I who now shall grace my tournaments, 

Or honour me with deeds of chivalry ? 

What shall become of all my merriments, 

My ceremonies, shows of heraldry, 

And^other rites Y'X 

Military exercises being entirely disused, 
the mask, with its enchantments of music, 
poetry, painting, and dancing, was the 
only amusement of the court and nobility. 

[Throughout the period at which we have 
been glancing, how beautifully were the 
chivalric feelings of the nation supported 
by two of her brightest lights — Spenser 
and Sir Philip Sidney.] 

Our well-travelW ancestors brought 
home with them the love for romantic 
poetry and allegory; and Spenser's ge- 
nius, influenced by the prevailing taste of 
his day, chose Ariosto for his model, and 
painted the wild adventures of heroes and 
ladies. Chivalry was the supposed per- 
fection of man's moral nature ; and the 
English poet, therefore, described the chief 
private virtues exemplified in the conduct 
of knights : it being his wish, as he ex- 
pressed his mind to Sir Walter Raleigh, to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in 
valorous and gentle discipline. His prin- 
cipal hero, he in whom the image of a 
brave knight was perfected in the twelve 
moral virtues, was king Arthur ; and the 
poet freely used the circumstances and 
sentiments in the romances relating to 

* Wilson's Life of James, p. 52. 

t Ben Jonson, Masque of Prince Henry's Barrieis. 

t G. Wither. Prince Henry's Obsequies. El. ZX. 
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that Britbli hero, and also the other popu- 
lar tales of chivalry. 

If poetry nourished the love of valorous 
knigh^ood, learning was equally its 
friend; and when Spenser addressed 
Sidney as the noble and virtuous gentle- 
man, and most worthy of all titles of 
learning and chivalry, he spoke the feeling 
of his age, that the accomplishments of 
the mind were best displayed in martial 
demeanour. 

With the brief life of Sidney, the reader 
is familiar : his courage, his gsdlantry,' and 
grace, were his best Imown qualities, and 
those for which England and, indeed, Eu- 
rope, lamented his death. His ftmeral in 
St. Paul's was a national one ; the first in- 
stance in our history of honours of that 
description ; and for many months after- 
wards not an individual in the court or 
city appeared in public, except in black : 
in sucn high account were chivalric virtues 
held in the days of Elizabeth. 

And now, in these last days of chivalry 
in England, a very singular character ap- 
peared upon the scene. This was Edward 
Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, who was bom at Eaton, in Shrop- 
shire, in the year 1581. His life niay, 
however, be placed in opposition to, rather 
than in harmony with, the heroes of early 
chivalric times. He had their courage, 
it is true, but he had none of tiielr dignity 
and nobleness, none of their manly grace ; 
and there was a fantastic trifling in his 
conduct, which their elevated natures 
would have scorned. 

. [Reflecting upon the general tendency of 
tiie institutions of chivalry, we are dis- 
posed to agree with Mr. MiUs as to their 
beneficial eflects upon the f!rame-work of 
society, in the following graceful conclu- 
sion of his masterly work :] 

The character of modern Europe is the 
result of the slow and silent growth of 
ages informed with various and opposite 
elements. The impress of the Romans is 
not entirely effaced ; and two thousand 
years have not destroyed all the supersti- 
tions of our Pagan ancestors. We must 
refer to past ages for the origin of many 
of those features of modern society which 
distinguish the character of Europe fi-om 
that of the ancient world, and of tine most 
polished states of Asia. We boast our 
generousness in battle, the bold display of 
our animosity, and our hatred of treachery 
and the secret meditations of revenge. To 
what cause can these qualities be assigned ? 
Not to any opinions which for the last few 
hundred years have been infiised into our 
character, for there is no resemblance be- 
tween those qualities and any such opi- 
nions ; but they can be braced back to those 
days of ancient Europe when the knight 



was quick to strike, and generous to for- 
give ; and when he would present harness 
and arms to his foe rather than tiiat the 
battle should be unfairly and unequally 
fought. This spirit, though not the form, 
of die chivalric times has survived to ours, 
and forms one of our graces and dis- 
tinctions. The middle ages were not 
entirely ages of feudal power ; for the 
consequence of the personal nobility of 
chivalry was felt and acknowledged. The 
qualities of knighthood tempered and soft- 
ened all classes of society, and worth was 
the passport to distinction. Thus, chivalry 
efiected more than letters could accom- 
plish in the ancient world ; for it gave rise 
to the personal merit which, in the knight, 
and in his successor, the gentleman of the 
present day, checks the pride of birth and 
the presumption of wealth. 

But, it is in the polish of modem society 
that the graces of chivalry are most plea- 
singly displayed. The knight was charmed 
into courtesy by the gentle influence of 
woman, and the air of mildness which she 
diffused has never died away. While such 
things exist, can we altogether assent to 
the opinion of a celebrated author, that 
" the age of chivalry is gone ?" Many of 
its forms and modes have disappeared ; 
fixed governments and wise laws nave re- 
moved the necessity for, and quenched the 
spirit o^ knijgfht-errantry and romance ; 
and, happily ror the world, the torch of re- 
ligious persecution has long since sunk 
into the ashes. But chivalric imagination 
still waves its magic wand over us. We 
love to link our names with the heroic 
times of Europe ; and our armorial shields 
and crests confess the pleasing illusions of 
chivalry. The modem orders of military 
merit, (palpable copies of some of the forms 
of middle-age distinctions,) constitute the 
cheap defence of nations, and keep alive 
the personal nobility of knighthood. We 
wage our wars not with ttie cruelty of 
Romans, but with the gallantry of cava- 
liers ; for the same principle is in influence 
now, which of old inspired courage while it 
mitigated ferocity. Courtesy of manners, 
that elegant drapery of chivalry, still robes 
our social life ; and liberality of sentiment 
distinguishes tiie gentleman, as in days of 
yore it was wont to distinguish the knight. 

In the recherche Uhrarj formerly belong- 
ing to the Prince Czartoryski, and at- 
tached to his castle of Pulawz, in Poland, 
there existed, not many years ago, a 
manuscript on vellum, purporting to be 
an authentic code of regulations for the 
ordering of Jousts, Tilts, and Tournaments, 
according to the most approved and chi- 
valrous fashion. It was written in old 
French of the fifteenth century, and 
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dedicated to the celebrated Count dn Da- 
nois : it was richly illuminated in the 
characteristic style of the middle ages : 
the subjects representing different cere- 
monies, or passages, in the course of the 
knightly festival. The combatants on 
that occasion appear to have been divided 
into two bands, or parties : at the head of 
one was the Duke of Bourbon, (then not 
yet the reigning family of France,) fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of gorgeously 
habited knights and barons : at the head 
of the opposite party was another of the 
chiefs of one of the Bourbon branches, the 
Duke of Orleans or Alen^on, similarly at- 
tended. The shields and surcoats of the 
knights, and trappings of their horses, 
were covered with arms and devices ; and 
one very remarkable miniature was de- 
voted to the representation of a well- 
known custom, often alluded to in ro- 
mance — the touching of the shield. For 
this purpose, the shield of every knight 
who proposed to take part in the tourna- 
ment, was exposed to public view for a 
whole day ; during which any individual, 
however humble, who had cause of 
complaint against a knight, might go and 
toucn his shield, in token of disapproval. 
The complaint was then stated before a 
competent tribunal of knights ; and no 
Mrarrior was suffered to enter the lists, as 
a man of honour, until he had cleared 
himself of the accusation brought against 
him. In Prince Czartoryski's manuscript, 
this truly chivalrous ceremony is repre- 
sented as taking place in a sort of open 
cloister, or court, against which the shields 
are arranged previous to the encounter. 

This-irnteresting manuscript is also illu- 
minated with the combat, the feast, the 
meeting of the knights and ladies after the 
tournament, the cSstribution of the prizes 
by the lady of the feast, &c. In the des- 
cription of the latter part of the ceremony, 
it IS quaintly stated, that the champion 
who shall be declared victor, miist kiss the 
lad^ of the feast, and may kiss as many 
ladies of the company as he pleases. 

The Czartoryski library was either con- 
fiscated or dispersed by the Russians the 
last (the third) time they took Pulawz; 
and in all probability, the above MS. is 
now lying neglected and unnoticed, to- 
gether wiui the missal of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and other historical treasures, in 
that mine of ill-gotten wealth, the Impe- 
rial Library of St. Petersburg.* 



TREES STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 

Amon a the many phenomena of light- 
ning, none are, perhaps, more strilung 

* Abridged from the Obierver, Aug. 25, 1839. 



than its effects on wood, by cleaving it, in 
the direction of its length, into a number 
of thin laths, or into still smaller frag- 
ments. M. Arago observes, that nothing 
appears to him to indicate more clearly 
and directly, the action of aqueous vapour, 
than the singular tearing into shreds 
which wood undergoes when it has been 

Senetrated by lightning. Arago then ad- 
uces these illustrative data : 
^^ A flash of lightning struck the Abbey 
of <S^. Medard de Soissons in the year 1676, 
and the following is the description of its 
effects on some of the rafters of the 
roof, by an eye-witness : "Some of them 
were found to the depth of three feet, 
divided almost from top to bottom, into 
the form of very thin laths ; others of 
the same dimensions were divided into 
the form of long and fine matches ; and, 
finally, some were divided into such deli- 
cate fibres, that they almost resembled a 
worn-out broom." Let us now proceed to 
green wood, and we shall find that the 
effects are analogous. On the 27th of 
June, in the year 17^6, the lightning 
struck at the Abbey of Fal^ near the island 
Adamy a large isolated oak fifty-two feet 
high, and somewhat more than four feet 
diameter at its base. The trunk was en- 
tirely stripped of its bark. This bark was 
found dispersed in small fragments all 
round the tree, to the distance of thirty 
and forty paces. The trunk, till within 
about two yards of the ground, was cleft 
longitudinally into portions almost as thin 
as laths. The branches were still con- 
ncHJted with the trunk, but they, too, were 
deprived of every particle of bark, and 
had been subjected to the most remark- 
able longitudinal slicing. The trunk, 
branches, leaves, and bark, did not 
exhibit any trace of comfmstion^ only 
they appeared completely dried up and 
witiered. 

" On the 20th of July of the same year, 
the lightning struck a large oak in the 
forest of Rambouillet. On this occasion 
the branches were totally separated from 
the trunk, and dispersed around with a 
certain degree 6f regularity. They did not 
appear to be withered, and their bark 
seemed sound. The trunk itself had not 
been peeled clean, but, like the oak of the 
island Adam, it had become a mere bun- 
dle of laths : there was also this differ- 
ence, they were prolonged in this form to 
the very ground, instead of the process 
being arrested at a certain height. 

" I cannot resist the desirb I feel to cite a 
third case, of which jprofessor Munke has 
given an account, in Poggendorff 's Annals. 
The diameter of the oSk examined by the 
German philosopher was upwards of three 
feet, at tne level of the ground. The en- 
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tire trunk of tb*s great tree disappeared ; 
or, to speak more accurately, tbe light- 
niug had separated it into shreds many 
yards long, and between a line and a line 
and a half in thickness, similar to the por- 
tions that a gouge would have detacned. 
Three branches, from twenty to twenty- 
four inches in diameter had fallen verti- 
cally, cut clean through as if by a single 
stroke of a hatchet ; they preserved their 
leaves and branches. Not the slightent 
traces of inflammation or carbonization 
were perceived. The total absence of car- 
bonization, the division of the trunk of 
the tree into such numerous and delicate 
filaments, the dispersion of these filaments 
into a thousand different directions, all 
this, I repeat, appears to be the necessary 
consequence of tne action of some elastic 
force which had developed itself between 
the fibres of the wood. By means of a 
flash of lightning suddenly transformed 
into steam, the hygrometric water which 
is contained in the old rafters of a 
roof, and in the sap which fills the 
longitudinal capillary tubes of a growing 
tree, you will produce, in every par- 
ticular, the phenomena of the rafters 
at the Abbey of St» Medard de Soissons^ 
and of the oaks of the island Adam^ of the 
forest of Compicgne, &c. &c.* 

• Lightning often strikes trees quite dead, whilst 
the external and conspicuous damage is altop:ether 
trifling. Mr. Tull, the author of The Philosoplnj of 



''^ Flashes of lightning sometimes produce 
only the partial dt'cortication of trees. On 
these occasions it is not rare to find long 
strips of bark, both the outer coarse bark, 
and the inner and finer membrane, com- 
pletely detached below^ and still adhering 
to the trunk near its summit : but aU 
these instances of bark torn from below 
upwards, no longer subserve the object 
for which they have been adduced, so soon 
as steam is considered as the possible 
agent by which the process of decortica- 
tion has been accomplished.'' 

The annexed illustration is a very strik- 
ing one : it shews the remarkable effects 
of lightning on an oak-tree at West 
Knoyle, in the county of Wilts, on June H, 
1835 : the drawing was made by Mrs. Sey- 
mour, and has been cleverly lithographed 
by Martin, as one of a class of phenomena 
of untiring Interest to the inquiring and 
contemplative mind. 

Agriculture, is of opinion that this effect is the 
consequence of the rupture of the small vessels, 
across which the lightning has forced its way. 
According to our view, the lightning, in this case, 
acts mechanically, as does ice, when it tears the 
capillary tubes which form the succuleut twigs of 
certain plants. At the same time, as the aqueous 
Juices dilate much more in passing from the liquid 
state to that of steam, than they do in congealing, 
the meteor ought to produce more numerous and 
also more violent ruptures. By taking this view 
of the phenomenon, physiologists will, perhaps, be 
enabled to recognise the particular mode of action 
by which lightning produces death in the more 
common way. 
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The following position, by M. Ara^o, 
is, also, very striking : 

" I may make precisely the same remarks 
concerning another phenomenon which 
has been pointed out by observers with 
the same assidnons care, and which re- 
lates to tiie leaves of those trees that have 
been struck by lightning. The leaves of 
the trees at MarsillargueSj upon the pro- 
perty of M. Mourgues, as also the leaves 
of the trees In the Champs filysees, which 
were examined by M. Marckcus^ were yel- 
low, crisp, as if roasted, and convex on 
their under sides ; whilst the green sur- 
face of the opposite and upper side had 
not undergone any alteration, excepting 
only, that their planes, instead of being 
somewhat convex, had become concave, 
precisely as happens on those sides of 
sheets of parchment which are turned from 
the fire. Here, it is maintained, another 
striking proof is afforded that the flaming 
current of the lightning passed from be- 
low upwards. The movement from be- 
neath upwards, seems, in truth, sufficiently 
established; but who will venture, in the 
present state of the inquiry, to affirm, 
that the ascending current was not pro- 
duced by steam at a high temperature, 
probably not saturated, and resulting from 
the evaporation produced by the agency of 
a descending flash of lightning acting upon 
the hxnnidity of the soil ? Finally, we 
might have recourse to the same agency 
of steam in explaining how, at the foot of 
trees that have been struck, we often find 
the sod turned over, and sometimes opened 
up at either side of the laceration of the 
soil, like the leaves of an open book. 

^^ In thus prosecuting this minute discus- 
sion, I have endeavoured to demonstrate 
that the facts, upon which many natural 
philosophers believe that they have estab- 
lished the existence of ascending light- 
ning, do not confer upon their labours the 
character of true demonstrations. I unre- 
servedly admit the existence of ascending 
lightnings. I know. well that natural phi- 
losophers of the highest character disbe- 
lieve in them ; I also know that they dis- 
dain to enter into any discussion upon the 
subject ; but facts should, and will prevail 
over the most imposing authorities. When 
Maffeif now about a century ago, resolved 
to publish his ideas upon ascending thun- 
der-bolts, based upon a local phenome- 
non he had observed at the Castle of 
Fosdinovo^ he had the precaution, more 

Sirudent in this respect than Galileo, to 
emonstrate that he could reconcile his 
views with the passages in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in which notice is taken of fire fail- 
ing from heaven on Sodom and Gomorrha, 
and of lightning descending fromthe clouds, 
&c. Fortunately, in the present day, the 



most celebrated scientific theories, though 
to some individuals objects of a religious 
veneration, do not require the same kind 
of reserve. Every one may now examine 
them, and may criticise and debate con- 
cerning them; and requires only to stop 
where the field of observation and experi- 
ment is veiled from his path." 

A summer's day at HAMPTON COURT. 
BY EDWARD JESSE, ESQ. 

[Within the present season, the public 
have been freefy admitted to view what- 
ever is curious and interesting within the 
walls of Hampton Court Palace, a privi- 
lege for which we have chiefly to tnank 
Viscount Duncannon. The stately doors 
are now thrown open^ the visitors are not 
locked from one room into another, but 
they are left to stroll through them, at 
their pleasure, from morn till dewy eve. 
Perhaps, Versailles gave the hint. How- 
ever that may be, you now see all, not 
forgetting "the Great Hall," which was 
usually " not to be seen," and you pro- 
tract the pleasure as you will. A vast 
accession of visitors, who daily avail 
themselves of the indulgence, is the result : 
thousands are wafted thither by the 
Southampton Railway ; holiday-keepers 
come in masses far and near ; and by 
the exercise of this little boon on the part 
of the Government, several thousands 
have been drawn from crowded London 
into these beautiful scenes of ever- 
changeful nature. " The most laborious 
have their moments of leisure," and to 
such Lord Duncannon has " opened a 
source of innocent recreation, by aflbrd- 
ing them opportunities of contemplating 
many works of art and genius, from 
which they were before, in a great degree, 
excluded." 

The author of the very elegant little 
volume before us is Mr. Edward Jesse, 
surveyor of Her Majesty's Parks and 
Palaces, an amiable gentleman, beloved 
at Hampton Court (where he resides), and 
to whom the public are indebted for some 
very entertaining Gleanings in Natural 
History. The present work does not 
contain an elaborate history and descrip- 
tion of the Palace, its architecture, &c. ; 
but it presents the visitor with every point 
of desirable information, commencing 
with " A Drive to Hampton Court," and 
ending with " a Catalogue of the Pictures. " 
His notes on the road are very amusing : 
he begins with Kingston House, Knights- 
bridge, now remarkable for its large and 
conspicuous greenhouse.l 

This was the residence of the eccentric 
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and profligate Duchess of Kingston.* 
The house is now occupied by that great 
statesman and scholar, the Marqnis 
Wellesley. 

To the left of the entrance to Kensing* 
ton, and nearly opposite the palace-gates, 
there is a large red house. This was the 
residence of the famons Dnchess of 
Portsmouth, the French mistress of 
Charles II., and where he supped the 
night before he was seized with tne illness 
of which he soon afterwards died. 

Kensington Palace was the favourite 
residence of William III., who enlarged 
and, in a great measure, rebuilt it. He 
purchased it of the Earl of Nottingham, 
son of the celebrated Sir Heneage Finch, 
afterwards Earl of Nottingham, and Lord 
Chancellor of England. Here Queen 
Mary, his consort, died of the smallpox ; 
and the king's attachment to the palace 
seems to have increased, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been the scene of 
the last acts of the queen, who was justly 
entitled to his affection. When he died, 
bracelets composed of her hair were found 
upon his arm ; and he said of her, what 
few husbands can say of their wives, that, 
although he had been married to her 
seventeen years, he had never known her 
guilty of a want of discretion. He is 
said to have drunk intemperately after 
her death. 

To the left, the road leads to the 
beautiful Suspension-bridge over the 
Thames ; but we prefer crossing the river 
at Kew, in order to point out what is 
worthy of notice at that place. 

In passing over the green, the old 
palace may be seen to the right, which 
nas many historical recollections connect- 
ed with it. It was a favourite residence 
of George III., and, perhaps, the happiest 
part of his life was passed in it. He 
here first heard of the death of his grand- 
father, George II., and it was here that 
many of his children were born and 
educated. Queen Charlotte died here 
in 1818. 

The churchyard on the green is in- 
teresting from the circumstance of Gains- 
borough, Zoflany, and Meyer having been 
buried in it. It is somewhat of a reproach 
to this country that no appropriate monu- 
ment has been erected to the memory of 
Gainsborough, perhaps the best, and 
certainbr the most pleasing, painter of 
scenes from nature whom we have had in 
this kingdom. 

The botanic gardens at Kew are full of 
subjects of interest, and the Arboretum 
contains some fine specimens of trees. 

* It W88 here she invited a large assemblage of 
people to her celebrated ball, and when they met 
she had made her escape to Calais. 



These gardens, as Well as the pleasnrc;- 
grounds, which are of some considerable 
extent, are open to the public on the 
Thursday and Sunday of each week. 
In the meadows attached to the grounds, 
stands an Observatory, a pretty building, 
in which there is a fine collection of 
astronomical and other instruments, under 
the care of Mr. Rigaud* and Mr. Demain- 
bray. It did contain a collection of ores 
from the late king's mines in Germany. 

[A page or two succeeds on Richmond.] 

Ricnmond Park contains many objects 
of interest ; but it is out of our way to 
Hampton Court, to which place we will 
now proceed. 

After passing the bridge, the house 
immediately to the left was formerly the 
residence of Richard Owen Cambridge, 
Esq., tiie friend of Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and many celebrated 
men of their day. 

A little farther on, to the left, is Marble 
Hill ; and whoever has read the letters gS 
the celebrated Countess of Suffolk, the 
mistress of George II. and the correspon- 
dent of Pope, will recollect that many of 
them were dated from this place, which 
was adorned and improved by her good 
taste. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagn occasion- 
ally resided at a large house at the end of 
Montpelier-row, and which immediately 
adjoins Marble Hill. She was an extra- 
ordinary mixture of talent, profligacy, 
finery, and dirt. It is to be regretted that 
the recent very interesting life of her, by 
her noble relative, leaves us still in the 
dark respecting many points of her cmious 
character. She hated Pope, and Pope had 
no great affection for her. 

In Twickenham church. Pope is burled, 
with a tasteless epitaph by Warburton. 

The present King of Rrance resided in 
a house within the walls which are passed 
on the left in approaching Twickenham 
church, and also in a smaller one nearly 
opposite the end of Montpelier-row, 
already mentioned. At the extremity of 
Twickenham, where two roads branch off 
to the right and left, a fine cedar-tree may 
be seen. This stands in the ground 
formerly occupied by the eccentric and 
mercurial Duke of Wharton. 

The Duke's house has been recently 
pulled down. 

The fourth house as we pass along the 
left-hand road, just mentioned, is, or rather 
was, the celebrated villa of Pope. Every 
admirer of that great poet will regret that 
so little of what was occupied by him 

* Since this was written, the' amiable and inge- 
nious Mr. Ri^ud, the Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, has died suddenly, to the deep regret of all 
who knew him. 
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should now remain to gratify his cariosity. 
Even the grotto, notwithstanding Pope's 
anathema against any one who should 
alter or ininre it, has not escaped spolia- 
tion. A large straggling house has been 
erected on a spot which no admirer of 
genins, poetry, and wit, will ever pass 
without having his enthusiasm awakened 
—-a spot where Pope said poetry was his 
business, and idleness his pleasure; and 
where he sweetly sang those verses which 
will do everlasting honour to his country. 
We like to fancy that we can see him 
gently carried in his sedan-chair to the 
bottom of his lawn, and then placed with 
his chair in a boat, letting down a window 
to inhale the soft air, and seeing the 
smiling prospect, while his boat glided 
on the clear and unruffled surface of hia 
favourite river. 

Proceeding onwards a few hundred 
yards, Strawberry Hill will be seen to the 
right on a gently rising ground. This 
celebrated spot, a mixture of good and 
bad taste, was the residence of Horace 
Walpole, afterward Earl of Orford. He 
was a man of genius^ but sceptical, vain, 
and selfish, and, we may add, a voluptuary. 
There are many articles of great historical 
and literary curiosity in the house. They 
are all strictly entailed; and it is 
curious that a man who professed repub- 
lican principles, and was an avowed 
enemy to the law of primogeniture, should 
himself have entailed his own house, a 
mere lath-and-plaster residence, and its 
contents, with more than usual caution 
and strictness. 

. Either of the two roads near the Straw- 
berry Hill will lead to Hampton Court. 
The left-hand road is, however, the 

^leasantest, although rather longer. The 
'hames is seen to great advantage, and 
also the high grounds of Richmond Park. 
The first house to the right is Little 
Strawberry Hill, once the residence of the 
celebrated Mrs. Clive. We soon aft;er- 
wards arrive at the pretty and well- 
regulated village of Teddington. 

After quitting Teddington, we enter the 
noble avenue of Bushy Park, planted by 
William III. It is, however, seen to the 
g^reatest advantage when the horse-chest- 
nut trees are in full blossom. This avenue 
is one nule and forty yards in length, and 
there are four others on each side of it. 
The breadth of these nine avenues is 563 
feet, and the quantity of ground comprised 
in them is sixty-seven acres. These 
avenues are, perhaps, unequalled for 
extent and beauty in Europe. 

On entering Bushy Park, the residence 
of Queen Adelaide is seen immediately to 
the right. Here Ids late Majesty William 
IV. lived for thirty-six years like a country 



goAieman, superintending his farm and 
entertaining his neighbours with great 
hospitality. The house has nothing re- 
markable about it. 

At nearly the extremity of the avenue 
is a circular piece of water, called the 
Diana Water, from a fine bronze statue of 
that goddess, seven feet in height, placed 
in the centre of it. It stands on a block 
of fine statuary marble, and the small 
figures which surround it are also of 
bronze. This fountain formerly played, 
and it is to be regretted that it does not do 
so at present. On quitting the Diana 
Water, the noble gates leading into the 
grounds of Hampton Court Palace are 
v^ry conspicuous. 

{To be continued,) 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW. — NO. XVU. 

Lamartine's New Poem, 
La Chute tfun Ange has nothing in 
common with those compositions which 
the first verses of the sixth chapter of 
Genesis suggested to Byron and Moore; 
nor yet with that delicious littie poem of 
Alfred de Vigny, Eloa^ which we would 
fain see translated into English, could a 
translation preserve that chaste suavity of 
expression in which lies its nrincipal 
charm. M. de Lamartine's angel, likewise, 
falls through love; but that is the only 
point of contact. The idea of the poem is 
more comprehensive, more philosophic. 
The angel is here the personification of 
the human soul. The numan soul, and 
the successive phases through which God 
has decreed that it must achieve its per- 
fectible destinies — ^that is the subject of 
the grand epopceia of which the poem here 
noticed is but a part, the second, perhaps, 
of the twelve or fourteen that, as is re- 
ported, are to compose the work. This is, 
then, one of the first pages of the history 
of moral man, written from the point of 
view of the Christian dogma of the Fall. 
He who relates the tale to the poet is an 
old man of the Maronite tribe, for which 
M. de Lamartine, in his oriental travels, 
discovered so much sympathy, domiciliated 
on the summit of Lebanon, — a mysterious 
being, of whom no one can tell the age, 
and who 

<* Knows things right strange 
Of nascent time, man, angels, and their change." 

The tale is divided into visions, which 
it would be too long to analyze minutely, 
but of which we shall give a rapid sum- 
mary. 

The time is antediluvian. It is night, 
a magnificent night ; a tribe of shepherds 
has just withdrawn into tiie shade, and to 
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the sound of linman footsteps succeeds tbe 
coDcert that night offers to the Lord. The 
thousand voices of nature blend in divine 
harmony ; the cedars of Lebanon chant a 
hymn of adoration. Angels poised here 
and there upon their wings, listen with 
devout attention ; gradually they soar 
upwards and disappear, one alone remain- 
ing ; it is Cedar, the enamoured angel. 
He is absorbed in the contemplation of a 
child of twelve years old, Doldha, asleep 
under one of the cedars. Her beauty 
troubles him ; a thought of human love 
murmurs through his being, and he says 
within himself. Why are the angels soli- 
tary? Suddenly steps are heard; seven 
giants appear : they are the slave pur- 
veyors or Balbek. Do'idha awakes to find 
herself their prisoner ; they fling a net 
over her, as over a wild beast, and are pre- 
paring to carry her off. It is at this moment 
that Uie fall of the Angel is decided ; an 
immense, an omnipotent desire transforms 
his whole being; he precipitates himself 
headlong to the defence of Doldha ; he is 
man. He slays the robbers : for one in- 
stant he is happy at the feet of this child, 
the object of his love, whom he has just 
saved; but even at the awful moment 
when the change of his nature was con- 
summated, a cry had resounded in his 
soul — 

" Fall r fall ! Creature eclipsed, for ever fall ! 
Perish thy splendour ! • * * 
Till drop by drop thou have redeem'd with^cost 
Thine immortality, for woman lost." 

The doom is spoken, and its fulfilment is 
pursued throughout the poem. 

The men of the tribe of Phayz, to which 
Doidha belongs, now arrive. They ques- 
tion her deliverer : Cedar cannot answer : 
language has not been revealed to him. 
This nocturnal conflict, those stranger 
corses, this dumb unknown— a giant in 
strength, — are, to the suspicious tribe, ter- 
rifying mysteries. A law condenms every 
stranger to death ; but Cedar is so hand- 
some, and has saved Doldha — ^in his favour 
death is commuted for slavery. Delivered 
up to Phayz, he herds his cattle, and per- 
forms the most servile ofiices : but Doldha 
is there, every day he beholds her; she 
it is who, amidst the recesses of the 
woods, brings him the food of slaves, and 
that moment repays his long day of degra- 
dation. LitUe by little these moments are 
prolonged ; his passion is no longer soli- 
tary — Doldha shares it. Then begins the 
education of love. She teaches him to 
speak : a whole world bursts upon him 
with language ; his vague gleams of intel- 
ligence become thoughts ; ideas, the in- 
stincts of the heart, become sentiments. 
All this is beautiful, sometimes enchant- 
ing. Meanwhile their love is discovered ; 



it is more than a crime in the eyes of the 
tribe. Persecution begins, but love tri- 
umphs. Separated by violence, they meet 
in secret, they marry, and Doidba gives 
birth to twins ; it is Cedar who conceals 
them, who watches over them ; it is a 
gazelle that rears them with her milk. 
Long — ^too long perhaps for probability — 
does mystery protect their union, wMch 
accident at length betrays. Doldha rescues 
her infants from the river into which they 
had been flung, but is herself immured in 
a tower, built of stones piled up on each 
other, there to die of hunger. Cedar, 
bound and corded, is thrown into the 
Orontes ; he escapes, nevertheless, and 
returning wild with rage, demolishes the 
tower, crushes the people of the tribe with 
its ruins, flies with the mother and the 
children, and plunges into solitude. 

Here they live awhile ; but one day, as 
the twins repose in a sort of cradle formed 
of the boughs of a tree, an eagle, swooping 
down, seizes and carries them to the sum- 
mit of a rock. The parents climb the 
rock, and find, not the blood-stained eyry 
of a bird of prey, but a grotto, the abode 
of a sainted old man, to whom the eagle 
is a companion and messenger. This 
excellent person, bom a slave of the 
Titans, had received from his mother a 
revelation of the true God,' of Jehovah, 
and the primitive book. Compelled to fly 
whilst he was propagating its doctrines 
amongst his fellow-slaves, he continues to 
fulfil his mission from the peak of his rock ; 
he inscribes the pages oi the book upon 
brass plates, which the eagle carries afar 
off, and drops, as from the skies, upon the 
crowd. Doidha and Cedar receive his 
instructions ; they listen to firagments of 
the primitive book; their days elapse in 
blissful innocence ; when suddenly, an 
aerial bark, the description of which is 
tolerably anti-scientific, furrows the air 
and descends upon the rock. From this 
three giants alight, who kill the old man, 
carry off the young couple and their child- 
ren, and convey them to Babel, to the feet 
of king Nemphed. The king orders Doldha 
to be reserved for his royal pleasures, and 
with respect to Cedar, he orders 

" With caution due his body to prepare. 
The mutilation of the Mutes to share.*' 

We have reached the Tenth vision. 
Babel — its giants, who reign in virtue of 
right divine — its enslaved, brutalized multi- 
tude that reveres them as Gods — ^its orgies, 
infamous in sensuality, disgusting and 
stupid in ferocity, fill two visions, from 
which analysis recoils. In the Twel^Ji, we 
find Lakini, the favourite of king Nem- 
phed, in love with Cedar, and Asrafiel, 
one of his Titans, dreaming of the throne 
and Doidha. Through these two beings 
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'tbe catastrophe is brought about. Lakini, 
stealing from the finger of her sleeping 
master the ring, the sight of which com- 
mands obedience, visits Cedar in his prison, 
and being repulsed in her love, endeavours 
to seduce hmi by a shew of virtue and 
devotedness^; she even engages, upon being 
urged, to restore to him Doldha. Mean- 
while Nemphed, suspecting the designs of 
Asrafiel, has just ordered Lakini to kill 
him ; she hastens to impart her commis- 
sion to Asrafiel, who employs himself in 
preparing a revolution in the palace, of 
which Lakini is to give the signal by 
murdering Nemphed himself. In the in- 
terval, she lays her own plans. She hurries 
to Doldha, and obtains possession of her 
luxuriant tresses, by persuading the poor 
mother that they are to protect her babes 
from the cold : she hurries to Cedar, and 
informs him that he shall be released tbat 
very night; his prison door will be opened, 
he will go forth, a veiled slave will place 
Doldha in his hands, when he must, with- 
out addressing a single word to her^ carry 
■her off in his arms and fly in a given 
direction ; she vrill meet him at the foot of 
a sycamore, and bring him his children. 
Night arrives. Lakini kills Nemphed with 
a poisoned dart that she holds between 
her teeth, and stabs into his temple as she 
kisses him. She disappears amidst the 
tumult. Cedar steals from his prison ; a 
woman is delivered to him, and ne carries 
her away, keeping his promise ; it is the 
utmost if he breathes a hasty kiss upon 
the tresses of Doidha, which the breeze 
wafts to hi&T lips ; but upon reaching the 
sycamore, he gives way to his passion — 
still without breaking his promised silence 
— and falls asleep amidst tender caresses. 
The first ray of the morning awakens him, 
and destroys his illusion; it is not his 
wife, but Lakini whom he has so fondly 
clasped to his heart. Furiously he spurns 
her into the river that flows beside them, 
returns to the city, and excites the peo- 
ple to insurrection. He appeals to the 
ctdepts of the Old Man of toe Rock, and 
they^ rising in crowds, rush upon his foot- 
steps to the palace of the Titans. Cedar 
arrives at the very moment when Doidha, 
threatened with the immediate murder of 
her children, is sinking in despair into the 
arms of Asrafiel. Him Cedar slays, and 
prepares, with all that is dear to him upon 
earth, to quit the town, which the insur- 
gents, abusing their victory, then pollute 
with a thousand atrocities. He pauses for 
an instant, to comply with the prayer of a 
Titan, who, having escaped from the tower 
in which they have shut themselves up, 
offers, if permitted to accbmpany the fugi- 
tives, to guide them to a land where the 
children of Jehovah reign : they all depart 



together, and plunge into the desert. It 
is there that Cedar, on awaking Que 
morning, finds himself alone, abandoned 
by the treacherous guide, in the midst of 
burning sands, without landmarks, and 
without a drop of water. The children die ; 
Doldha dies. Cedar, amidst imprecations, 
raises a pile of wood, ascends, and sets 
it on fire ; and above the flames, from 
the bosom of the tempest, the voice of 
a Spirit, that voice which had resounded 
in his soul at the moment of his fall, is 
heard : 
" Down, down ! he cried. Thou who descent couldst 

choose ! 
By thy remorse, fall'n Spirit, mete thy fall ! 
« • « « 

To ope thy native heav'n nought shall avail 
Till thou the hundred steps of being*8 scale 
Hast climb'd, and every step shall burn thy foot." 

Via. xr. 
Scwtttific JfHtt^* 

PHOTOGRAPHY, OR SUN-PAINTING. 

The history and details of M. Da- 
guerre's photographic process were commu- 
nicated by M. Arago to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, at the sitting of the 19tii 
instant; from which it appears, that, in 
prosecuting his labours, M. Daguerre was 
assisted by a M. Niepce, deceased, with 
whom the discovery originated. The 
French government has, therefore, awarded 
a pension to the surviving son of M. Niepce, 
as well as to M. Daguerre, in return for 
the publication of the process. Soon after 
the announcement of M. Daguerre's in- 
vention, a claim to the merit of the dis- 
covery was made on behalf of M. Niepce, 
by his friend M. Bauer, who shewed spe- 
cimens of the new art produced by M. 
Niepce in 1827; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary still, M. Niepce possessed the 
means of taking impressions from his sun- 
graven plates, ana M. Bauer has some 
impressions from photographic engraved 
pictures. We made no allusion to this 
statement of M. Bauer at the time, pre- 
ferring to wait till the rival claims were 
settled ; there is now no longer a doubt 
that M. Niepce originated the invention, 
which M. Daguerre has perfected so far as 
fixing the picture on the plate only, not in 
taking impressions firom it. 

M. Daguerre's recipe is as follows : —A 
copper-plate plated with silver, its surface 
well cleansed with diluted nitric acid, is 
exposed to the action of the vapour of 
iodine: this forms the first coating, or 
ground ; which is inconceivably thin, and 
requires to be perfectly even. The plate 
thus prepared is placed on the table of the 
camera obscura ; and after remaining eight 
or ten minutes, according as the subject 
or the degree of light may require, is 
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withdrawn. At this stage of the process, 
however, the most practised eye will not 
discern the slightest trace of the action of 
the light on &e prepared surface. The 
plate is then exposed, in a proper appara- 
tus, to the vapour of mercury ; and when 
heated to sixty degrees, the picture ap- 
pears as if by magic. A singular, and 
hitherto inexplicable circumstance, re- 
quires to be noticed in reference to this 
part of the process ; namely, that the plate 
must be in an inclined position ; and that 
if it be placed directly opposite the aper- 
ture whence the vapour of the mercury 
escapes, the result will not be satisfactory. 
Lastly, the plate must be dipped in hypo- 
sulphate of soda, and afterwards well 
sluiced with distilled water : the operation 
is then complete. 

The cost of the plate must necessarily 
be considerable, and the chemical process 
requires nicety and skill ; so that the ex- 
pense of the photographic pictures will 
not be so trifling as might be supposed, 
especially when accidental failures are 
taken into account. By this process, it is 
to be borne in mind, the picture appears 
on the plate as it does on the disc of the 
camera — ^that is, with its forms and sha- 
dows painted dark on a white ground. 
In the simpler process invented by Mr. Fox 
Talbot, by which the solar rays act on the 
)repared paper, called , photogenic^ the 
ight and shades of the real objects are re- 
versed, and the picture is painted white on 
a dark ground. Mr. Talbot's method of 
preparing photogenic, or sensitive paper, 
consists in washing fine writing-paper over 
first with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
then with bromide of potcmsium, and after- 
wards with nitrate of silver again ; drying 
it at the fire after each operation. He 
also imitates etching on copper-plate, by 
smearing over a piece of glass witn a solu- 
tion of resin in turpentine, and blackening 
it by the smoke of a candle: on thia 
ground the design is traced with the point 
of an etching-needle, and the sensitive 
paper being placed behind the glass ex- 
posed to the sun, the rays of light pcmsing 
through the transparent lines, act upon 
the paper, and leave the design imprinted 
in a brown hue. The experiment can be 
repeated as often as may be desired. This 
last-mentioned process, however, is but 
printing hj sun-light fi-om etching on 
glass. It IS curious enough, but nothing 
compared .to the drawings of light, where 
Nature delineates her own image reversed 
on paper ; and this, again, is far inferior 
to the beautifiil perfection of M. Da- 
guerre's process, by which the exter- 
nal picture is depicted in miniature, light 
for light, and diade for shade, to the 
minutest gradation of each, only colour- 
\^».^Spectator, 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCB- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

The Ninth Anniversary of the British 
Association commenced at Birmingham, 
on Monday, Aug. 26. Among the objects 
first to be noticed is the model-room, in 
King Edward's school, which is crowded 
with works of art and science, the produce 
of Birmingham ingenuity. 

Geological and Physical Geography, 

Dr. Buckland read a communication 
firom the Bradford Scientific Society, sug- 
gesting the establishment of local museums, 
the members to limit their attention 
specially to the products of their own 
neighbourhood : thus they would have col- 
lections of the fossil products of their own 
localities on the spot, so that visitors might 
at once examine them. In the neigh- 
bourhoods of Bradford and Birmingham, 
there are most valuable deposits of vege- 
table matter; and in Newcastle a local 
museum has been established upon the 
above plan. Mr. Greenough observed that 
the French government had, for some 
years past, granted a sum of money for 
the establishment of a national topo- 
graphical institution in that country ; but 
in England, we have no topographical 
museum in connexion with the British 
Museum ! The Marquis of Northampton 
stated, that want of room had alone pre- 
vented the latter object ; which, it must be 
owned, is but an inefficient explanation. 

Dr. Buckland then expatiated on the 
recent discoveries of Professor Agassiz; 
adding, that, but for the assistance of the 
British Association, directly and collate- 
rally, Agassiz's great work on fossil ich- 
thyology must have ceased. 

Mr. Lyell next read a paper on certain 
indentations of chalk by gravel, in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich, which are 
called sand-pipes. This paper gave rise 
to much discussion ; some of the speakers 
contending that the appearance of the 
contents of the pipes, and the situation of 
the layers of clay between them and the 
chalk, was from the introduction of acid- 
ulous water from the springs ; and others, 
from the descent of atmospheric water, 
charged with acid. 

ff^ooden Pavement, 
In the Mechanical Section, Mr. Hawkins 
read a paper on paving roaids and streets 
with blocks of wood placed end upwards; 
from which it appeared that the experi- 
ment in London nad not been fairly made, 
tiie specimens in Oxford-street and the 
Old Bailey being very ill laid down, and 
not to be compared with the wooden pave- 
ment at St. Petersburg, and that at 
Vienna, which latter had been worked 
twelve years. 
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Steam Feueli. 

Mr. J. S. Rnsaell next read a long paper on the 
most economical proportion of power to tonnage in 
steam vessels. It was a maxim, not only with in- 
dividuals, but with public companies, that the 
smallest quantity of power that gave the necessary 
velocity to destroy competition, was the most econo- 
mical. Mr. Russell proceeded at considerable 
length, and said it had been found that a great 
saving was effected by an increase of the power of 
steam-power in proportion to the tonnage of the ves- 
sel ; they not only got a higher velocity, but abso- 
lutely used less fUel. He went into some elaborate 
calculations to prove the truth of his theory, and 
was followed by Dr. Lardner, who said the principle 
was quite new to him, although he fully agreed in 
the soundness of the views taken by Mr. Russell. 
Mailways. 

Dr. Lardner called the attention of the meeting to 
an instrument made to test the bending of the rails 
as carriages passed over them. The surface of both 
rails should be precisely on the same level ; and, in 
order to ascertain, not only whether they were upon 
the same level, but how far the levels on either end 
were sutgect to change, he had a truck with broad 
wheels, without flanges, placed on the rails. On 
this he placed a platform, with 'a horizontal tube 
running across, and corresponding with vertical 
tubes rising just over the rails, containing a column 
of mercury. As the carriagermoved along the Une, 
he observed the column of mercury going up and 
down, produced by actual difference on the line of 
those rails which professed to be equal. He then, 
in order to ascertain the variations in the levels of 
the two rails, attached ho the tubes a registering 
apparatus ; and, although he had selected what he 
conceived to be a piece of one of the best laid lines 
for the experiment, it exhibited a diflference of level 
to the extent of three to five inches. This might 
appear almost incredible; but the result had been 
ascertained ,by repeated experiments, the carriage 
being stopped on portions of the line, lest its motion 
should have caused a corresponding vibration in the 
column of mercury. 

Woody Tittue. 

In the Zoological and Botanical section, Mr. Lan- 
kester read a paper on the formation of woody 
tissue, inquiring into the opinions of Dr. Lindley 
and others, to ascertain whether woody tissue was 
derived from the Juices descending from the tops of 
trees, or from the essence of bark or leaves. Seve- 
ral specimens of the excrescences found upon the 
trunks of trees, were produced, some bearing 
branches and leaves ; which proved that woody tis- 
sue was not derived from the descending juices, ac- 
cording to the original theory, but from the secretion 
of matter in the trunk, or from leaves or buds pro- 
ceeding therefrom. 

Peruvian Mummies. 
" Dr. Wilde produced three models of mummies 
found near the coast, in Peru, which were in a sit- 
ting position, covered by a rough cloak, composed 
from the bark of a tree. The arms were folded over 
the breast, as if to keep possession of several bottles, 
curiously wrought, which appeared to have been 
filled with provisions, probably, according to the 
superstition of the ancients, to sustain the deceased 
during the passage to another world : the specimens 
were curious, and admirably executed. 
Preserving Piehee. 

Mr. Lankester explained a plan for the prepara- 
tion of fishes for museums ; some of the specimens 
being as brilliant as though the fish had Just been 
taken out of the water.* 

Lawyers in America, — In the towns in 
the interior, a lawyer's office is generally 
* Abridged from the Timee report. 



a small wooden honse, of one room, twelve 
feet square, boilt of olap-board, and with 
the door wide open ; and the little domi- 
cile, with its tenant, used to remind me of 
a spider in its web, waiting for flies. A 
lawyer in one of the newly-settled Western 
States was so extremely metaphorical 
npon an occasion, when the stealing of a 
pig was the case in point, that at last he 
got to "cormscating rays." The judge, 
(who appeared equally metaphorical him- 
self) thought proper to puU him up, by 

saying : " Mr. , I wish you would take 

the feathers from the wings of yourimi^- 
nation, and put them into the toil of yoor 
judgment."— Cbptom Marryat, 

Analysis of Compound Vision, ^^"Lo^ 
steadfastly upon a paper of somewhat in- 
tricate pattern, covermg the walls of a 
room. Though the pattern be one and the 
same, as received on the retina, yet, by 
special and separate acts of attention to 
the particular relations of its parts, you 
can divide it successively into two or more 
distinct patterns, each producing, for the 
time, a separate impression upon the mind. 
A certain, or even difficult effort, and 
some time also, are required for making 
the translation from one apparent pattern 
to another ; and there is difficul^ in re- 
taining any one impression before the 
mind, so that it does not blend with, or 
pass into, the others. Experiments of this 
kind may be variously combined and mul- 
tiplied. — [See Dr. Holland's J(fs«i!r'ca/iVb/e«y 
from twenty years of medical practice : a 
truly philosophical work, yet so attractive, 
as to fix the reader upon topics which are 
usually regarded as dry and uninviting, 
if not repulsive. It is sdtogether a valua- 
ble contribution to science, as well as to 
popular enlightenment.] 

Jtaihoays v. Turnpike Roads, — Conside- 
rable interest has lately been raised by the 
financial condition of the several Turnpike 
Trusts in the kingdom, and their antici- 
pated depreciation by the success of the 
Railway System. That the case demands 
the immediate attention of Parliament 
cannot be denied ; but, it may be doubted 
whether Railways have been the sole cause 
of the above depreciation. The affairs of 
the Trusts appear to have been for some 
time suffering from the greatest evils that 
can attend any concern, namely, excess of 
expenditure, heavy debt, and accumulating 
unpaid interest. Sir James M^Adam has 
lately stated, in evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, that 
the whole gross income of the different roads 
of the kingdom in 1836, was ^^1,796,524, 
and the expenditure of that year was 
^1,777,368, so that the expenditure 
nearly equalled the receipts, leaving a 
great sum stiU of unpaid interest, which 
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ought and was liable to have been paid 
that jear. The income of 1836 was 
^1,776,586, and the expenditore of that 
year was ^j& 1,780,349, exceeding by 
^3,763 the whole of the income ; which 
arose from a diminution of the balance in 
the treasurer's hands by creditors being 
very clamorous for the payment of their 
interest. The amount of the debt is stated 
at eight millions, and the interest at half 
a million a year. Truly, this is *' a parlous 
state." By the way, the postmasters and 
innholders are waxing warm in their com- 
plaints of injuries by railways, though, in 

-some cases, they take a sadly one-sided 
view of the matter. For example, the inn- 
holders of a town about two miles from 
the Great Western Railway, allege that 
the diverting of traffic by this line will be 
their ruin; but they do not tell us in 
what proportion their business has been 
increased, by the additional number of 
persons who have already visited their 
town in consequence of the Railway com- 
munication. 

Religion in America.^-^At one of those 
religious excitements, termed revivals^ in 
New York, after the sermon, the preacher, 
attended by his secretary, approached a 
girl aged fourteen, and, with pen and book 
in hand, proceeded to take down the 
names and answers of those who, by invi- 
tation, remained to be conversed with. 
Having taken her name, the preacher 
asked, " Are you for God or the devil ? " 
Being overcome, her head depressed, and 
in tears, she made no reply. *^ Put her 
down, then, in the devil's book !" said the 
preacher to his secretary. From that time 

■ the poor girl became insane. (Colien.) On 
anomer occasion, a poor lad, frightened 
out of his senses, and anxious to pray, 
as the vengeance and wrath of the Al- 

' mighty was poured out by the minister, 
sunk down upon his knees, and com- 
menced his prayer with '^Almighty and 
diaboliocd God!" No misnomer, if what 
the preacher had thundered out was the 
truth, — Capt, Marryat. 

Desk Disetues. — The frequency of 
stomach diseases amongst those of seden- 
tary pursuits, is, doubtless, owing in part 
to habits of posture unfavourable to di- 
gestion.— Dr. Holland, 

Toumcanentt were held on ground ad- 
ioining the palace, at Hampton Court, 
henee called " toying" ground, and from 
which, probably, the celebrated *' Toy 
Inn " derived its name. 

Funeral. — The most extravagant frmeral 
that Captain Marryat saw in Philadel- 

Shia was that of a bkuik^ preceded by a 
lack clergyman, dressed in his fall bl€ick 
canonicals. The Captain adds : " he did 
look very odd, I must confess." 



Great Tom of Lincoln, C9st in 1610, was, 
probably, preceded by one or more Great 
Toms, to the time of Geoffrey Plantagenet. 
The new Great Tom is 6 cwt. heavier than 
the Great Bell of St. Paul's : its tone is 
considered to be about the same as that of 
St. Paul's, but sweeter and softer. 

Immense Gun. — One of the most curious 
pieces of artillery in Europe exists at 
Metz, and is known by the name of the 
Griffin, from its being ornamented with 
that fabulous animal. This gun was cast 
in 1529, at Ehrenbreitstein, near Coblentz, 
where tiie French army obtained posses- 
sion of it in 1800. It is seventeen feet in 
length, and three feet in diameter. Its 
mouth is ten and a half inches in diameter, 
and it weighs 22,500 lb. The carriage is 
twenty-four feet in length, and the weight 
of .the ball which it carries is 1571b.; 
forty-two pounds of powder being required 
for its charge. Napoleon intended it for 
the Hospital of the Invalides at Paris, 
where a place was assigned for it. 

Obituary,— 'We notice, with regret, the 
death of Miss Mary Leaths Beevor, 
authoress of many pleasing tales in the 
Annuals, all of which evince much kind- 
liness of heart and excellence of purpose, 
and bear impress of literary taste, and 
talent for descriptive and narrative writ- 
ing. Several of Miss Beevor's minor 
pieces will be found in the Mirror, 
signed "J/. L, i?.," to which work they 
were at once various, pleasant, and in- 
telligent contributions. The late volumes 
of the Forget-me-not, likewise, contain 
many tales from her pen. Miss Beevor 
had, however, for some time, withdrawn 
from periodical literature, to quote her 
own words, (dated March last,) " partly 
from having exhausted her resources, and 
partly from wishing to bestow undeviated 
attention upon imaginative writing, hoping 
to advance from the mere tale to the 
novel ;" and, but for this determination. 
Miss Beevor's fair hand would have 
graced the Literary fTorld, It is gratify- 
ing to add, that this lamented lady la- 
boured unceasingly in the diffiision of 
religious knowledge, in the inculcation of 
excellent Christian principles, and in 
encouraging those devout exercises of the 
heart, which must prove the best consola- 
tion and support in our last moments of 
probation upon earth, and afford the 
brightest hopes of happiness hereafter. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 




THE PAINTED HALL AND NAVAL GALLERY. 



"The Painted Hall " in Greenwich Hos- 
pital is one of the most Interesting free 
sights in the environs of the metropolis. 
Steam will convey you thither hy land or 
water in a few minutes ; and, we know 
of nothinff more delightful than heing 
thus trans^rred out of murky London, into 
the fine picturesque park, or the nohle 
palace-hospital, the chief attraction of 
which we are ahout to notice, 
VOL. I. 2 b 



The Hall, which is in tiie western divi- 
sion of the hospital, was painted hy Sir 
James Thomhill, who was occupied in the 
work from 1703 to 1727* " It contains in 
square feet, 53,678, and cost ^6,685, 
heing after the rate of ^8 per yard for 
the ceiling, and £\ per yard for the 
sides." 

This Hall was originally employed as 
the refectory for the i^ole establishment ; 
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the upper chamber being appropriated to 
the table of the officers— the lower, to the 
pensioners. Bnt, when the growing re- 
venue of the Institution gradually led to 
an increase of the number of its inmates, 
the space proved inadequate to their 
accommodation ; the table of the officers 
was discontinued, and other dining-halls 
for the men were provided on the base- 
ment story. The noble apartment had 
been thus left unoccupied nearly a century, 
when, in 1794, Lieutenant-Governor 
Locker suggested its appropriation to the 
service of a National Gallery of Marine 
Paintings, to commemorate the eminent 
services of the Royal Navy of England. 
This tasteful design was not then executed ; 
but, in 1823, it was revived by Governor 
Locker's son, who, with the consent of the 
then commissioners and governor, began 
the collection of the paintings. The plan 
was warmly patronized by George IV. 
(notwithstanding all that has been said 
about this king's preference for the land- 
service ;) and His Majesty promptly and 
liberally gave directions that the extensive 
and valuable series of portraits of the 
celebrated admirals of the reigns of 
Charles II. and William HI., at Windsor 
Castle and Hampton Court, should be 
transferred to Greenwich Hospital; and 
the king subsequently presented several 
other valuable and appropriate paintings 
fiH)m his private collection at St. James's 
Palace and Carlton House. Thus was 
formed the nucleus of " The Naval Gal- 
lery :" the royal example was promptly 
followed by many noble and other liberal 
benefactors; and thus, in a few years, 
the walls were adorned with portraits of 
our celebrated naval commanders, and 
representations of their actions. To 
these. King William IV., in 1835, was 
graciously pleased to add five valuable 
pictures.* 

Sir James Thomhill's ceiling has been 
admirably described by Sir Richard Steele, 
in his play of the Lover. In the central 
compartment appear King William and 
Queen Mary, surrounded by allegorical 
personages, intended to typify national 
prosperity ; and the compartments are filled 
with figures representing the Seasons, the 
Elements, the Zodiac, with portraits of 
Copernicus, Newton, &c. ; emblems of 
science and naval trophies. The Upper 
Hall has no pictures, but the walls- are 
painted ; and it contains models of ships 
of war, the uniform which Nelson lalst 
wore, &c. To the principal Hall, is a 
vestibule, surmounted by one of the two 
noble domes of the hospital* 

* The pictures of the gallery were engraved a 
f&w years since, and published at a moderate 
price. 



THE SEASON IS OVER. 

WsLL, at length " the sweet season" is over. 

And John has gone down to the moors ; 
And along with him Juno and Rover, 

And thick worsted stockings by scores. 
All the carpets are gone to be beaten, 

And the house looks most wretchedly bare ; 
The piano is eased in brown Holland, 

And '* en blouse" is each table and chair. 

The squares and the streets are quite empty. 

For every one's gone out of town ; 
E'en the clerks at the Bank, to some cottage 

Each night by the railroad whiz down. 
And Regent-street looks quite deserted, ^» 

Except by the poor hapless few, 
WhoJ?a/ie the year round on its troUoir^ 

Because they have nought else to do. 

The Howards have started for Paris, 

In the Faubourg St. Germain to shine ; 
The Wiltons are staying at Baden, 

And the Cresswells are gone up the Rhine. 
And Henry a letter has written, 

To say he'd arrived at Lausanne ; 
And he hopes, with his knapsack and b6toH, 

To cross the cold Alps to Milan. 

The opera season has finish'd, 

Persiani has sung her last stridn ; 
And Rubini, they say, will retire. 

But I hope we shall hear him again. 
The ballet is o'er, with its visions 

Of large eyes and small twinkling feet; 
And the exquisite pa* in " The Gipsy," 

Has been caught by the bands in the street. 

And Vestris has taken the Garden, 

And Hammond is quitting the Strand, 
(I trust when he gets to old Drury, 

He will keep the same balance in hand). 
And at the Haymarket, they tell us, 

We soon, with Macready, shall see. 
Once more in the land of her fathers, 

Our favourite, sweet Ellen Tree. 

And Nicholas Nickleby's drawing 

Very fast to its close : we can see 
Smike will die of decline, and fair Kitt7 

Will Mrs. Frank Cheeiyble be ; 
The hero himself will be wedded, 

To beautiful Madeline Bray ; 
But as for the fate of Miss Kenwigs, 

" The devil a word can I say." 

The Parliament's task is concluded, 

Its members are off with the rest ; 
And are gone down to shoot on their manoiBy 

To collect for next session new xest. 
E'en we, scribbling authors, are thinking 

Of laying dur brains on our shelves, 
And of taking a bed-room at Peckham j 

And so we will finish ourselves. 

Albbrt. 



BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
A CURIOUS evidence of the ancient im- 

Eortance of Bartholomew Fair is afiforded 
y a proclamation issued in 1593, pro- 
hibiting the holding of this fair in con- 
sequence of the plEigue then raging in 
London. This proclamation speaks of 
there being wont to be a general resort to 
the fair of all kinds of people out of eVfery 
part of the realm, who would, therefore, 
carry the sickness back with them over 
the whole country, if the fair were to he 
kept as usual. It was too necessary, how- 
ever, to the public convenience to be alto- 
gether suppressed, even for a single year : 
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all that was attempted, therefore, was, to 
establish certain regulations to diminish, 
as much as possible, the conconrse of 
people, and the danger arising therefrom. 
These regulations give a good view of what 
Bcarihoiomew Fair tocu two hundred and 
fifty years ago. Her Majesty commands, 
** That in uie usual place of Smithfield, 
there be no manner of market for any 
wares kept, nor any stalls or booths for 
any manner of merchandise, or for 
victuals, suflfered to be set up ; but that 
the open place of the ground called Smith- 
field be only occupied with sale of horses 
and cattle, and of stall wares, as butter 
and cheese, and such like, in gross, and 
not by retail; the same to continue for 
two days only. And for vent of woollen 
cloths, kerseys, and linen cloths, to be all 
sold in gross and not by retail, the same 
shall be all brought within the Close 
Yard, (afterwards called the Cloth Fair,) 
of St. Bartholomew's, where shops are 
there continued, and have gates to shut 
the same place in the nights, and there 
such cloth to be offered for sale, and to be 
bought in gross, and not by retail; the 
same market to continue but three days. 
And that the sale and vent for leather be 
kept in the outside of the ring in Smith- 
field, as hath been accustomed, without 
erecting any shops or booths for the same, 
or for any victualler, or other occupier of 
any ways whatever." From this we may 
gather, that Bartholomew Fair was, in 
these days, a great annual mart, to which 
merchants used to come up from various 
parts of the coxmtry, and, perhaps, from 
other countries, to make their wholesale 
purchases, just as some of the continental 
fairs still are. The object of the regula- 
tions was, to prevent the holding of the 
retail market, by which, of course, the 
crowd of visitors was chiefly attracted; 
but the wholesale market was too im- 
portant to the general trade of the country 
to be interfered with. 

According to Stow, and other writers, 
Henry II. granted to the prior and canons 
of St. Bartholomew the privilege of 
holding 9k fair annually at Bartholomew- 
tide, for three days ; namely, on the eve, 
the fete day of the Saint, and the day 
after; but, according to the Vetttsta 
Monumenta, this fair appears to have been 
established previous to Henry's reign; 
for a charter from Henry I. conveying 
certain immunities to the priory, is referred 
to, wherein " free peace is granted " by 
that monarch to all persons frequenting 
the fair of St. Bartholomew. 

In the year 1541, a curious tract, now 
very rare, was printed for Richard Harper, 
at the Bible and Harp, in Smithfield, 
entitled ^'Bartholomew Faire; or varieties 



of fancies, where you may find a fkire of 
wares, and all to please your mind, with 
the several enormityes and misdemean- 
ours, which are there seen and heard." — 
Brayley's^ Londiniana^ vol. ii. p. 292; 
where this tract is reprinted, and con- 
tributes a most singular picture of the 
times and the peculiarities of the fair. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

We resume, from page 367, our notices of 
the most interesting facts elicited at this 
meeting; although space will not allow 
us to particularize the day, section, &c. 

FILTRATION. 

Mr. Beurt exhibited a new apparatus 
for filtration by hydrostatic pressure, suit- 
able for making coffee, tinctures, and other 
inftisions. Dr. Ure incidentally observed, 
that, with respect to coffee, he most ap- 
proved of that plan which effected the 
analysis, or the separation of the aromatic 
and bitter principles, the presence of the 
latter being denoted by its assuming a 
yellow colour. 

RESISTANCE ON RAILWAYS. 

Dr. Lardner communicated the results 
of the inquiry of the committee appointed 
at Liverpool on Railway Constants. It has 
been ascertained by experiment, that the 
only mode of determining the resistance 
is by observing the motions of the trains 
down an inclined plane, and by calculating 
the difference between where the carriages 
were, and where they should have been, at 
any precise time. Upon this principle, 
several confirmatory experiments were 
made, shewing an uniform tendency in the 
trains to resistance at a high velocity. 
They obtained the singular and striking 
fact, that the amount against which they 
had to contend was l-97th of the whole 
weight, instead of l-250th, or l-3(K)th, as 
had been previously supposed. It was sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained, that a great por- 
tion of this resistance was owing to the 
atmosphere ; or the amount of speed when 
the carriages were left to their own mo- 
mentum^ was singularly dependant on the 
influence of fair, adverse, and side winds, 
and calm weather. The wheels also acted 
in resistance as fanners, thus proving the 
utility of small wheels over large ones. 

BRICK AND TILE-MAKINO MACHINE. 

An apparatus invented by the Marquis 
of Tweddale was exhibited ; in which the 
clay is carried xmder the rollers in a com- 
pressed state as an endless web, and being 
cut into shapes, has but to be carried 
away to be baked. One revolution of the 
machine, in a minute, produces thirty 
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bricks; and one man and two boys are 
thoji able to produce 30,000 bricks in a 
working day. Tbese bricks are also left 
porons, one absorbing, in six hours, only 
4 oz. of water, whilst one of the best bricks 
absorbs 28 oz. 

FORM OF STEAM-VESSELS. 

Mr. J. S. Russell reported progress of 
an inquiry into the best form of vessels ; 
and observed that the swiftest steam- 
vessel in this country had been constructed 
from a plan published incidentally in the 
proceedings of this Association. This 
nad been constructed on the wave princi- 
ple, and although it has only 220 norse- 
power to a tonnage of 600, with ease 
attains a speed of fifteen miles an hour. 

RAILWAY WHEELS. 

Mr. Cottam described some railway 
wheels made wholly of wrought iron, so 
welded together, that, independent of 
screws, rivets, or any other fastening, tiiey 
form one piece with the spokes. Mr. 
Wood, (of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway,) stated, that there were still in 
existence, on that line, wheels of wood, 
which had been used from its first con- 
struction, with very little wear. 

CRTSTALIZATION. 

Dr. Brown read a paper on metallic 
carburets, his object being to lay down a 
new formula of crystalization, viz, — that 
when the particles of a solid body are 
slowly cooled from the decomposition of a 
substance of which it or its elements are 
chemical constituents, they cohere in 
crystal ; and this independently both of 
the fusion or solution oi the body crystal- 
ized, and of the presence of any fluid me- 
dium of molecular motion whatever. Dr. 
Brown concluded with stating, that if 
wood be charred with sufficient care, not 
charcoal^ but the diamond, may be ob- 
tained. 

DEATH FROM CARBONIC ACID OAS. 

Dr. G. Bird enumerated many experi- 
inents, shewing that a much smaller quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas, descending even 
as low as two or three per cent., will 
prove fatal, and that it varies according 
to the different idiosyncrasies of indivi- 
duals. 

FOSSIL BIRD. 

M. Agassiz has discovered, in the lime- 
stone of Glaums, the skeleton of a bird of 
the size of a swallow, being the first which 
has been found on the Continent ; although 
they are common amongst the marine de- 
posits of this country. 

ORGANIC REMAINS IN LONDON CLAY. 

Professor Lyell observed, that mamma- 
lia are often found in great abundance 



among marine animals, and in the Lon- 
don clay, which is full of shells. The only 
correct test we have of the age of the 
teeth of animals is, by comparing; their 
colour with those of the marine animals 
with which they are found. Amongst 
other discoveries are teeth of the marsupi- 
alia, nearly analogous to the North Ame- 
rican opossum. Cuvier has also discovered 
the teeth of an opossum near Paris, and 
others have been round by Mr. Fox in the 
Isle of Wight. Under the sand of the 
London clay, has lately been discovered 
the lower jaw of a monkey, which is inte- 
resting as the nearest specimen to the 
human race, and which also destroys the 
theory of the progressive development of 
organization. The tooth of the monkey 
is recognised as authentic by a conall tu- 
bercle upon it. 

ECONOMY OF SMALL COAL. 

Mr. Oran stated, that, out of three mil- 
lions of tons of coals, at least one nuUion 
are wasted. He proposes to mix. with 
two-thirds of the smaU coal one-third of 
anthracite. His process was, to raise 
thirty or forty gallons of water, forty gal- 
lons of coal tar, thirty gallons of Ume, 
with a ton of coal dust, and one or two 
cwt. of dried river mud ; to be moulded 
into blocks, when, being of less bulk, it 
would be very applicable for steam vessels, 
as an average quantity would last three 
months over that of common coal for two. 
— [This is scarcely a novelty for the Asso- 
ciation; since we remember seeing coal 
similarly prepared, many months since.] 

MARINE RAILWAY. 

An apparatus has been introduced into 
France Trora the United States, by means 
of which vessels of any size can be hanled 
ashore in an upright position for the pur- 
pose of careening, &c. It consists of a 
railway, which may be prolonged indefi- 
nitely under water to smt the rise or fall 
of the tide, and also on shore, according 
to the size of the ship-yard. Upon this a 
wooden carriage, proportioned to the size 
of the vessel, is made to traverse by means 
of strong capstans. This carriage may be 
got under the keel of the ship, or rather 
the ship may be made to float on to it ; 
and, by a system of wedges and ropes, can 
be so adapted to the hull as to fit and em- 
brace it tightly all round. The ship is 
kept in the perpendicular, either with, or 
without her cargo and crew on board ; and 
the capstans being set to work, the car- 
riage and its burden are hauled up the 
railway at the rate of firom two to three 
feet per minute. The advantages of this 
system over that of dry docks is stated to 
be great, both as regietrds time and ex- 
pense. — Couriir de Bourdeaux ; Times. 
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A summer's day at HAMPTON COURT. 

BT EDWARD JESSE, ESQ. 

(Continued from p. S63.) 

fFolsey's Palace, 

[ Witb the leading facts of the history of 
the Palace our readers must be tolerably 
familiar : yet, it was a place of such 
magnificence and sumptaoosness, that 
new items are by no means rare.] 

The manor of Hampton, or, as it was 
formerly called, Hamntone, was, about 
the beginning of the thirteenth centnry, 
vested in the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. In the early part of the reign of 
Henry the VIII., Cardmal Wolsey became 
lessee of the manor, under the prior of 
that foimdation.* Some idea of the vast 
extent of this manor may be formed, 
when the reader is made aware that it 
comprised within it the manors of Walton- 
upon-Thames, Walton L^h, Byflete, 
Weybridge, West and East Moulsey, 
Sandon, Weston, Imworth, Esher, Oat- 
lands, together with the manors within 
the liinits of Hampton Court Chase ; and 
also the manors of Hampton, Hanworth, 
Feltham, and Teddington, and even 
Hounslow Heath, which was supposed to 
have extended from Staines to Brentford 
Bridge. Long Ditton, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingston, were also said to 
have been included in this manorial 
Chase.f Well might it be said— 

" O many 
Have broke their backs with laying manor* on them.*' 

A domain of such an extent seemed to 
require a house, or rather a palace, to 
correspond with it; and such a palace 
Cardinal Wolsey determined to build. 

Wolsey was also said to have got 
himself into difficulties, by misappropri- 
ating the funds of Magdalen College, for 
the purpose of building the noble tower of 
that college. If this be true, it affords a 
strong proof of the Cardinal's great and 
enterprising mind, and of that fondness 
for beautiM architecture which will carry 
down his name to the latest posterity. 
■ The present occupier of the see of Canter- 
bury seems to have imbibed Wolsey's 
taste and magnificence in architecture, 
softened by the refinement of the age, and 
kept in due bounds by that prudence and 
modesty for which he is so conspicuous. 

* A copy of the lease to Wolsey, from the Cotto- 
nian manuscript, was inserted in the " Gentleman's 
Magazine" of January, 1834, and is followed by a 
list of the fumitiire left in the ancient manor- 
house upon the estate when Wolsey took possession. 
His name is spelt Wulcy in the lease, which is 
dated January 11th, 1514. 

t The right of free warren orer these manors is 
still exercised by the Crown. 



In the height of this grentness, Wolsey 
built his sumptuous and extensive palace 
of Hampton Court, which was then much 
larger than we see it at present. The 
huLLding was composed of brick, arni 
consisted of five courts, two of which only 
remain, so that but little idea can be 
formed of the extent of the palace. 

The apartments which are lefi, were 
principally used as domestic offices. We 
can, therefore, have but an inadequate 
conception of the former splendour of 
Hampton Court, except as it may be 
judg^ of by prints. It was Wolsey's 
province to give such a character and 
mclination to the arts of his country, as 
have had an important effect on the taste 
of each succeedmg age. He had evidently 
meant to construct, at Hampton, such a 
splendid spechnen of Grecian correctness, 
as might give a new bias to the architec- 
ture of this island. It is probable that he 
was unable to contend with the still 
lingering relics of prejudice, and therefore 
we have to regret that the Gothic and 
Grecian styles were blended in the 
Cardinal's magnificent building with 
equal bad taste and impropriety. 

These ancient buildmgs are extremely 
interesting. Their structure is of red 
brick, interlaced with dark-coloured bricks 
in diagonal lines, the windows and cor- 
nices, with their ornaments, being of 
stone. This circumstance conveys an 
appearance of meanness to the eye of the 
spectator, which the beauty of its propor- 
tions fails to remove. Wolsey appears to 
have employed the Warden ana certain 
members of the Freemasons as his 
architects in building his palace, and also 
Christ Church at Oxford (originally termed 
Cardinal's College). All the documents 
relative to the expense of these buildings 
are to be found m the Chapter House at 
Westminster. In removing last year 
(1838) one of the old towers built by 
Wolsey, a number of glass bottles were 
dug out of the foundation. They were of a 
curious shape ; and it is probable that they 
were buried to denote the date of the 
building, as bottles, similarly situated, 
have recently been found in the comers of 
old buildings, both at Windsor and Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames. 

It IS probable that the grandeur of the 

Elace, or some other cause, of which we 
ave no certain account, induced Wolsey 
to resign his palace to Henry VIII. in the 
year 1516, although he occasionally resided 
in it afterwards. Henry appears to have 
gone on with the buildings for severid 
years previous to his death, and it sub- 
sequently became a favourite royal 
residence. It is impossible to imagine a 
circumstance more galling to a man of 
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Wolsey's pride and ambition, than his 
being obliged to relinquish a palace upon 
which he had exhausted so mnch money, 
and which he had ornamented, in many 
respects, with such exquisite taste. One 
only wonders that a man of his strong 
sense and knowledge of the hnman mind 
should not have been better prepared 
against the fickleness of such a king as 
Henry VIII., and should not have borne 
it with more firmness. 

It will add to the interest of the visitor 
at Hampton Court Palace, if he bears in 
mind that it was the last instance, in this 
country, of the magnificence of the house- 
hold establishment of a priest who held 
the highest offices in church and state. 
Here Wolsey lived in more than regal 
state, and when it is considered that he 
had nearly one thousand persons in his 
suite, we shall be less surprised at the 
vastness of his palace. 

The part of Wolsey's palace which still 
remains, consists of the first and second 
quadrangles, and some smaller courts and 
passages to the right and left of them. 
If the original palace had five courts, 
which it is generally supposed to have had, 
it must have been nearly as larffe again 
as we see it at present. The third court, 
next the gardens, was rebuilt by William 
III., and stands upon only a small part of 
the original site of the old palace. In 
looking at what remains of the latter, we 
shall perceive an effect, in the old English 
ecclesiastical character of building, that 
delights the imagination, and seems con- 
genial with our native feeling. The 
small part, however, which remains of the 
original building, can convey but a very 
inadequate idea of the former splendour 
of the place, as the apartments which are 
now standing were supposed to have been 
only used as domestic offices. Perhaps the 
best idea that can be formed of the extent 
of the old palace, is, hj passing along the 
tennis-court lane, and inspecting the north 
firont firom the gateway to &e tennis- 
court. This is all Wolseyan, with the 
exception of the modem windows and a 
projecting building. The old chimneys 
may here be seen, and their ample 
space and solidity will allow us> to form 
some idea of the hospitality and good 
cheer which took place in the Cardinars 
establishment. Each of these fireplaces 
is large enough to roast an ox, being 
nineteen and a half feet in width, and 
eight and a half feet in height. It is 
evident that the attendants were not 
allowed to enter the kitchens, as each of 
them has a large- square opening, commu- 
nicating with iSie several passages, wldeh 
was closed until the dinners were dressed, 
when a large wooden flap was let down 



and the dishes placed upon it, which were 
then removed by servants on the outside. 
When we consider that Wolsey's palace is 
stated to have contained fifteen nundred 
rooms, we shall find that these enormous 
kitchens and fireplaces were not out of 
proportion to the number of his attendants 
and guests. 

The /Ta^.— In the middle court is 
Wolsey's Hall, which Evelyn caUs a 
'^most magnificent roome ;" and here we 
can fancy him entertaining his ungratefiil 
master with all the splendour which his 
wealth andresources enabled him to employ. 

It is a curious fact, if it can be depended 
on, that the first play acted in the Hall 
was that of Henry VIII., or the Fall of 
Wolsey, it being represented on the very 
spot which had been the scene of the 
Uardinal's greatest splendour. Shakspere 
is said to have been one of the actors in 
this play. 

fVblsey's Withdrawing Room. — Tiaa 
room is entered by a doorway from the 
centre of the dais in the Hall, and is 
equally curious and beautifiil. Its pro- 
portions, also, are perfect. It is 61 feet 
10 inches in length, 29 feet & inches in 
breadth, and 20 feet high. It is said that 
when Sir Walter Scott saw it, he was so 
much struck with it, that he built one 
somewhat resembling it at Abbotaford. It 
is always pleasing to see this sort of 
tribute paid by one great genius to the 
works of ano&er, who, perhaps, is only 
known by this relic of his talents. 

Perhaps, however, the most curious and 
interesting things in this room are the 
ancient Tapestries. Independently, how- 
ever, of the interest which is attached to 
theuL, from the fact of their having formed 
part of the original decoration of Hampton 
Court, when the eminent founder of it 
was in the zenith of his glory and power, 
and high in the favour of his royal master, 
they are remarkable in many respects for 
the merit Ihey possess as examples of 
design. 

fVolsey^a Co«r^«.— Although only two of 
Wolsey's principal courts are now in 
existence, and these probably were used 
only as domestic offices, there is much to 
admire in them. The first court is perfect, 
and remains as it was built by the Car- 
dinal ; but the second, or middle court, ia 
disgraced, with reference to the admixture 
of a different style of architecture, by a 
colonnade, supported by pillars of the Ionic 
order, designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
This screen would be handsome in any 
other situation, but it destroys the effect 
of the beautiful court in which it is 
placed, and effectually conceals one side 
of it, as well as some beautifid Gothic 
windows behind it. 
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Mr. Jesse then refers to an accompany- 
ing print to shew the effect which might 
be produced by removing the screen, and 
making a covered way, in character with 
the other parts of Wolsey's palace. Every 
person of good taste mnst wish to see this 
alteration made. 

In the middle conrt there is a cnrions 
astronomical clock over the gateway, now 
under repair. It was pat up in the year 
1540, as appears from an inscription af- 
fixed to it, and it is said to be the first of 
this kind ever fiibricated in England. On 
this clock are represented the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, with the rising and setting 
of the snn, the varions phases of the 
moon, and other ornaments and indices of 
time. 

[Mr. Jesse refers his readers for fnrther 
particulars of this clock, to Letters of the 
JPcuton Family^ vol. ii. 2nd edit, page 31.] 
The ronnd kitchen conrt is worth seeing, 
as it contains specimens of Wolsey's 
architectore. The north front of ttte 
palace, as seen in passing along the tennis- 
conrt lane, wiU enable any one to form a 
^ood idea of the vast extent of the 
original palace. The old chimneys, some 
of which have been recently restored, the 
cupolas, and some of the old stone or- 
naments, are well worthy of attention. 

The front of the original palace, looking 
into the gardens, is very striking, and 
will give an idea of its extent and 
splendour, and of the style of Wolsey's 
architecture. That Wolsey's taste in 
architecture was good, cannot be doubted. 
The beautiful simplicity and just propor- 
tion of that noble structure, the tower of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, so universally 
admired, is a proof of it, to say nothing 
of Christ Church. To the shame of that 
college, no monument has been erected in 
it to coumiemorate the munificence of 
Wolsey, or the gratitude of those who are 
reaping the benefit of it. 

{To be continued.) 

CHATSWORTH. 
CflikTswoRTH, '^ the palace of the Peak," 
(for its superb character entitles it to such 
distinction,) is now hastening to comple- 
tion — ^^ to remain a lasting memorial of 
the abilities of Sir JeflOy WyatviUe, and 
the taste and magnificence of the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire." The cost of his 
Grace's additions must have been many 
thousands of pounds, during the last 
twenty years ; but, in no other great out- 
lay in the kingdom have taste and talent 
been more eminently displayed ; and loxig 
may the noble owner hve to enjoy his 
princely possessions. It is rarely that we 
witness wealth so well directed towards 
the labours of a cultivated mind, as at 



Chatflworth; and, when w:e reflect upon 
the countless advantages which this vast 
expenditure must secure to the neighbour- 
hood, our admiration of art is combined 
with other pleasurable emotions, which 
are far more easily conceived than ex- 



Among the most recent of the tasteful 
embellishments of the pleasure-grounds, 
is the erection of four stones of a Doric 
column, from Cape Colonna, in Greece; 
these interesting fragments having been 
brought to this country by Sir Augustus 
Clifford, who has presented them to his 
noble relative, the proprietor of Chats- 
worth. They are placed upon a square 
base of stone ; and in three of its sides is 
inserted a tablet of marble, upon which are 
inscribed the following appropriate lines, 
from the pen of Lord Morpeth : 

*' These firagments stood on Sanium's airy steep, 
They lear'd aloft Minerva's guardian shrine ; 

Beneath them rolled the blue ^gean deep, 
And the Greek pilot hailed them as divine. 

Such was, e'en then, their look of calm repose. 
As wafted round them came the sounds of fight ; 

When the glad shout of conquering Athens rose 
0*er the long track of Persia's broken flight 

Though clasped by prostrate worshipper no more, 
They yet shall breathe a thrilling lesson here ,* 

Though distant from their own immortal shore. 
The spot they grace is still to freedom dear." 

By glancing at the catsdogue of '' Mar- 
bles, Bronzes, and Fragments," (printed 
for the accommodation of visitors,) one 
may form some idea of the invaluable 
treasures of art which the munificent Duke 
has assembled within his " proper mansion- 
house, decently and delightfully adorned," 
so as even to gladden the heart of the 
critical Sir Henry Wotton. Here are 
Endymion sleeping, Madame Mere, 
(mother of Napoleon,) and a Hebe, by 
Canova ; a Venus, by Thorwaldsen ; busts, 
by the same illustrious sculptors ; vases and 
tazzas, of Derbyshire material, worked at 
Rome ; columns of jasper, verde and giallo 
antrio, breccia, alabaster, and marbles; 
splendid tables of Labrador spar, Siberian 
jasper, and various marbles ; bassi relievi, 
by Thorwaldsen and Schadow ; and an- 
tique fragments, of such exquisite beauty, 
as to cause one almost to weep over their 
mutilation. 

The grounds and gardens, under the 
direction ^ of Mr. Paxton, a proficient 
in landscape-gardening and horticultural 
science, are approaching perfection. His 
most remarkable improvement is the erec- 
tion of a large tropical conservatory, in 
general design resembling the nave and 
side aisles of a cathedral. Its height is 
60 feet ; length, 272 feet ; and width, 120 
feet ; and it occupies above an acre and a 
quarter of ground. The entrances are at 
me ends, through porches treated as green- 
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houses ; there will he through it a carriage- 
drive, forming part of a general drive 
through the pleasnre-gronnds. This vast 
conservatory rises from a glade in a loftj 
wood, nearly in the centre of the pleasure- 
grounds ; and, according to the experience 
of Mr* Loudon, is '^ unquestionably the 
largest structure of the kind in existence 
or on record." '* It will be heated by six 
fires, all of which, and the means of access 
to them, the places for fuel, &c., will be 
underground ; and the chimneys carried in 
a tunnel up the side of a hUl to the dis- 
tance of nearly a furlong, so that not the 
slightest appearance of artificial heating, 
or smoke, or sheds, &c. will appear, either 
within the house or exterior to it."* The 
whole has been designed by Mr. Paxton ; 
and Mr. Loudon reports highly of "the 
scientific, elegant, and substantial manner, 
in which it is executed." Imagine stupen- 
dous palms, talipats, bananas, and other 
giants of tropical vegetation, luxuriating 
within this airy structure; with flocks of 
tropical birds, heightening, with their bril- 
liant plumage, the enchantment of the 
whole scene. 

The Arboretum (the only one seen by 
Mr. Loudon, of sufficient size,) is flourish- 
ing. " Near the palace, many anracarias 
and deodar cedars are planted, alternating 
with Portugal laurels, trained on stems six 
feet high, with heads cut into round balls, 
so as to resemble orange- trees," as treated 



* Oardener'i Magazine ^ Augutt, 1839. 



in the gardens of the Tufleries and at 
Versailles. A new line of separation has 
been formed between the pleasure-ground 
and the park : it consists of miniature ter- 
races, rising one above another, planted 
with tender climbers and other ornamental 
shrubs, trained to a trellis, and covered 
with a blue-striped canvas curtain during 
winter and spring nights. The grand 
cascade has also been improved. 

In the kitchen-garden there is usually 
much early forcing, grapes being required 
at table ail the year round ; and in winter 
and spring, 3,000 pots of strawberries are 
forced annually. The vines in the vine- 
ries are classified : thus, we have one house 
filled with the Gascon Hall muscat, an- 
other with Hamburgh grapes, the common 
muscat, Frontignan, &c. By these, and 
similar arrangements with greengage 
plums, Flemish Dears, &c., the manage- 
ment is so simplined, ^^ that even the num- 
ber of bunches of grapes that each vine is 
to bear, or dozens of firuit that are to be 
allowed to remain on each wall-tree, afler 
thinning, are predetermined by Mr. Paxton 
the preceding autumn or winter, according 
to the strength of the tree and the ripeness 
of the wood,"* Mr. Paxton's improve- 
ments in bulling hot-houses, with ridge and 
furrow roofing, are likewise very important^ 

* The details of the gardens are quoted, in the 
main, from Recollections of a Tour made in May, 
1839, in the Gardener's Magazine^ August, 1839 ; and 
which, like all Mr. Loudon's gardening-tourt, are 
flill of interest, novelty, and improYcment. 
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BENTLEY 8 MISCELLANY. 

[In the Number before ns, the Editor, 
in Jack Sheppard^ has, to our thinking, 
eclipsed all his former chapters. The 
localities, as nsnal, but more especially 
old Newgate, are described with surprising 
graphic force, at once minnte and power- 
fhlly riveting. In the catastrophes, the 
same exciting interest, as that with which 
we followed "rare Dick Tnrpin," in his 
noted ride to York, in Rookwood^ and the 
Gelosa, in the descent of the colnmn, in 
Crichton — is kept np as we accompany 
Jack Sheppard in nis escape from the 
condemned cell of Newgate. We know 
him to be a villain— we feel that he de- 
serves hanging ; yet, snch is the power of 
the author's hnagination over our own, 
that we are rejoiced when he is clean ont 
of the prison. We mnst make room for a 
few choice morceaux. Here is a pleasant 
piece of antiqnarianism, from the old 
Newgate.] 

At the beginning of the twelfth centUTjr— whether 
in the reign of Henry the First, or Stephen, is un- 
certain, — a fifth gate was added to the four principal 
entrances of the city of London ; then, it is almost 
needless to say, surrounded hy ramparts, moats, 
and other defences. This gate, called Kewgate, 
** as being latelier builded than the rest," continued, 
for upwards of three hundred years, to be used as 
a place of imprisonment for felons and trespassers ; 
at the end of which time, having grown old, ruin- 
ous, and "horribly loathsome," it was rebuilt and 
enlarged by the executors of the renowned Sir 
Richard Whittington, the Lord Mayoi of London : 
whence it afterwards obtained, amongst a certain 
class of students, whose examinations were con- 
ducted with some strictness at the Old Bailey,* and 
their highest degrees taken at Hyde Park-comer, 
the appellation of Whittington's College, or, more 
briefly, the Whit. It may here be mentioned, that 
this gate, destined to bequeath its name— a name, 
which has since acquired a terrible significance, — 
to every successive structure erected upon its site, 
was granted, in 1406, by charter, by Henry the 
Sixth to tbe citizens of London, in return for their 
loyal services, and thenceforth became the common 
gaol to that ci^ and the county of Middlesex. 
Nothing material occurred to Newgate, until the 
memorable year 1666, when it was utterly destroyed 
by the great Fire. It is with the building raised 
after this diiefUl calamity that our history has to 
deal. 

[Next is a glimpse of the interior.] 

In an angle of the Stone Hall was the Iron Hold; 
a chamber containing a vast assortment of fetters 
and handcufifb of all weights and sizes. Four 
prisoners, termed " The Partners," had charge of 
this hold. Their duty was to see who came in, or 
went out ; to lock up, and open the diflferent wards : 
to fetter such prisoners as were ordered to be placed 
in irons ; to distribute the allowances of provision ; 
and to maintain some show of decorum ; for which 
latter purpose they were allowed to carry whips and 
truncheons. When any violent outrage was com- 
mitted, — and such matters were of daily, sometimes 
hourly, occurrence, — a bell, the rope of which de- 
scended into the hall, brought the whole of the 
turnkeys to their assistance. A narrow passage at 
the north of the Stone Hall led to the Bluebeard's 
room of this enchanted castle, a place shunned even 



by the reckless crew who were compelled to pass it. 
It was a sort of cooking-room, with an immense 
fire-place, flanked by a couple of caldrons; and 
was called Jack Ketch's Kitchen, because the 
quarters of persons executed for treason were there 
boiled by the hangman in oil, pitch, and tar, before 
they were affixed on the city gates, or on London 
Bridge. Above this revolting spot, was the female 
debtor's ward; below it, a gloomy cell, called Tan- 
gier ; and, lower still, the Stone Hold, a most terri- 
ble and noisome dungeon, situated underground* 
and unvisited by a single ray of daylight. Built 
and paved with stone, without beds, or any other 
sort of protection from the cold, this dreadful hole, 
accounted the most dark and dismal in the prison, 
was made the receptacle of such miserable wretches 
as could not pay the customary fees. Adjoining it 
was the Lower Ward«— " though, in what degree of 
latitude it was situated," observes Ned Ward, " I 
cannot positively demonstrate, unless it lay ninety 
degrees beyond the North Pole ; for. Instead of being 
dark there but half a year, it is dark all the year 
round.'* It was only a shade better than the Stone 
Hold. Here were imprisoned the fines; and, "per- 
haps," adds the before-cited authority, "if he 
behaved himself, an outlawed person might creep 
in among them." Ascending the gate once more 
on the way back, we find over the Stone Hall 
another large room, called Debtors' Hall, facing 
Newgate-street, with " very good air and light." A 
little too much of the former, perhaps, as the win- 
dows being unglazed, the prisoners were subjected 
to severe annoyance firom the weather and easterly 
winds, 

[Jack's escape from the Condemned 
Hold, aided by Edgeworth Bess and Poll 
^s^ggot, is capitaUy managed. But, we 
mnst pass on to '^ Dollis HlU Revisited," 
at the opening of which, is this excroisite 
portrait of Sleep, as Sir Thomas Brown 
qnaintly calls him, *' elder brother to 
D«ath."] 

Deathlike, indeed, was the repose of the sleeper, 
— deathlike and deep. Its very calmness was 
frightful. Her lips were apart, but no breath 
seoned to Issue from them ; and, but for a slight^ 
very slight, palpitation of the bosom, the vital prin- 
ciple might be supposed to be extinct. This lifeless 
appearance was heightened by the extreme sharp- 
ness of her features — especially the nose and chin, 
— «nd by the emaciation of her limbs, which was 
painfrUly distinct through her drapery. Her atten- 
uated arms were crossed upon her breast ; and her 
black blows and eyelashes contrasted fearfrilly with 
the livid whiteness of her skin. A few, short, dark 
locks, escaping from beneath her bead-dress, shewed 
that her hair had been removed, and had only been 
recently allowed to grow again. 

[We next get a glimpse of a fearful 
portion of Jonathan Wild's habitation— 
the WeU Hole.] 

Taking up a link, which was biasing beside him, 
he walked across the room: and touching a spring 
in the wall, a secret door flew open. Beyond, was 
a narrow bridge, crossing a circular building, at the 
bottom of wmch lay a deep well. It was a dark, 
mysterious place, and what it was used for no one 
exactly knew ; but it was called by those who had 
seen it, the Well Hole. The bridge was protected 
on either side by a railing, with banisters placed at 
wide intervals. Steps to aid the descent, which 
was too steep to be safe without them, led to a door 
on the opposite side. This door, which was open, 
Jonathan locked, and took out the key. As he 
stood upon the bri<!U^e, he held down the light, and 
looked into the profound abyss. The red glare fell 
upon the slimy brick-work, and tinged the inky 
waters below. A slight cough uttered by Jonathan 
at the moment awakened the echoes of the place, 
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and vas retunied in hollow reverberations. 
" There'll be a louder echo here presently," thought 
Jonathan. Before leaving the place, he looked 
upwards, and could just discern the blue vault and 
pale stars of heaven through an iron grating at the 
top. 

[In this terrific locality, Sir Rowland 
Trenchard is dispatched by Jonathan, the 
catastrophe being told with startling 
minuteness.] 

As the signal was given, the Jew, who had been 
some time in expectation of it, darted swiftly and 
silently behind S& Rowland, and flung a cloth over 
his head, while Jonathan, rushing upon him in 
f^ont, struck him several quick and violent blows 
in the face with the bludgeon. The white cloth 
was instantly dyed with crimson; but, regardless 
of this, Jonathan continued his murderous assault. 
The struggles of the wounded man were desperate 
—so desperate, that, in his agony, he overset the 
table, and, in the confusion, tore off the cloth, and 
disclosed a face horribly mutilated, and streaming 
with blood. So' appalling was the sight, that even 
the murderers— familiar as they were with scenes of 
slaughter — looked aghast at it. 

During this dreadful pause the wretched man 
felt for his sword. It had been removed from the 
scabbard by the Jew. He uttered a deep groan, but 
said nothing. 

" Dispatch himt" roared Jonathan. 

Having no means of defence, Sir Rowland cleared 
the blood firom his vision; and, turning to see 
whether there was any means of escape, he des- 
cried the open door behind him leading to the 
Well Hole, and instantly darted through it. 

"As I could wish!*' cried Jonathan. "Bring 
the light, Nab." 

The Jew snatched up the link, and followed him. 

A struggle of the most terrific kind now ensued. 
The wounded man had descended the bridge, and 
dashed himself against the door beyond it; but 
finding it impossible to force his way fhrther, he 
turned to confront his assailants. Jonathan aimed 
a blow at him, which, if it had taken place, must 
have instantly terminated the strife ; but, avoiding 
this, he sprang at the thief-taker, and grappled with 
him. Firmly built, as it was, the bridge creaked in 
such a manner with their contending efforts, that 
Abraham durst not venture l)eyond the door, where 
he stood, holding the light, a horrified spectator of 
the scene. The contest, however, though desperate, 
was brief. Disengaging his right arm, Jonathan 
struck hhi victim a tremendous blow on the head 
with the bludgeon,*that fractured his skull ; and, 
exerting idl his strength, threw him over the rails, 
to which he clung with the tenacity of despair. 

"Spare me I" he groaned, looking upwards. 
"Spare me l'» 

Jonathan, however, instead of answering him, 
searched for his knife, with the intention of sever- 
ing his wrist. But not finding it, he had again 
recourse to the bludgeon, and begui beating the 
hand fixed on the upper rul, until, by smashing the 
fingers, he forced it to relinquish its hold. He then 
stamped upon the hand on the lower banister, until 
that also relaxed its gripe. 

Sir Rowland then fell. 

A hollow plunge, echoed and re-echoed by ^the 
walls, marked his descent into the water. 

" Give me the link," cried Jonathan. 

Holding down the light, he perceived that the 
wounded man had risen to the surface, and was 
trying to clamber up the slippery sides of the welL 

"Shoot him! shoot him I Put him out of 
his mishery," cried the Jew. 

" What's the use of wasting a shot ?*' rejoined 
Jonathan, savagely. " He cairt get out." 

After making several ineffectual attempts to 
keep himself above water, Sir Rowland sunk, and 
his groans, which had become gradually fUnter and 
faxnXmf, were heard no more. 



" All's over," muttered Jonathan. 

" Shall ve go back to de other room t " asked the 
Jew. " I shall breathe more freely dere. Oh 1 
Chrisht I de door's shut I It musht have schwung 
to during de schufHe I " 

"Shut!" exclaimed Wild. "Then we're im- 
prisoned. The spring can't be opened on this 
side." 

" Dere's de oder door 1 " cried Mendez, in alann. 

" It only leads to the fencing crib," replied Wild. 
" There's no outlet that way." 

" Can't ve call for asshistanche t " 

" And who '11 find us, if we do f ** rejoined Wild, 
fiercely. "But they Mdll find the evidences of 
slaughter in the other room, — the table upset, — the 
bloody cloth,— the dead man's sword,— the money, 
— and my memorandum, which I forgot to remove . 
Hell's curses I that after alljmy precautions I 
should be thus entrapped. It's all your fault, you 
shaking coward! and, but that I feel sure you'll 
swing for your carelessness, I'd throw you into the 
weU, too.*^ 

[Crnikdiank, in the illustrations, has 
followed the aothoi^-no trifling task-^ 
with singular fidelity. One shndders at 
the plate of Sir Rowland's murder.] 

THE FOLTTECHNIC JOURNAL, NO. I. 

We feel bound to give this new compe- 
titor for public pa^onage our warmest 
commendations, and hes^est wishes for 
success. The magazine is a prodigy of 
cheapness — eighth-eight pages, closely 
printed, for one shillii^ I and the contents 
as fresh and novel as a newspaper, and 
full of gratifying intelligence. The pro- 
portion of papers relating to art, is much 
greater than those illustrating the progress 
of science; but this may be accidental. 
There is much information on foreign art, 
and the editor refers to unceasing labour 
in this department. We shall certainly re- 
turn to this promising periodical. Among 
the news, we notice the return of David 
Roberts from his Oriental excursion : a 
diploma firom the Royal Academy greeted 
him on his arrival. *' He has brought 
home with him the ponderous temples and 
colossal statues that adorn the banks of 
the Nile, and the rocks of Arabia Petrea. 
The pyramids of Egypt are now in Mom- 
ington-place. Mr. Roberts travelled 
southwards as far as Nubia, and eastward 
as far as Baalbec. He has visited Geeza, 
Esn^, Dendera, Philce, Elephantine, 
Thebes, and EbsambooL" 

TOURNAMENT AT EGLINTOUN 
CASTLE. 

The recent revival of the ancient chi- 
valric exercise of the Tournament, after a 
long, unbroken slumber, has excited such 
general curiosity, that we feel it our duty 
to jyreserve some record of the event. The 
subject has been, for many months, mat- 
ter of gossip among cagnoscenii^ collectors 
of armour, antique fimiitnre, and what- 
ever tends to illustrate the habits of by- 
gone ages. There has been, for some time 
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past, a gfrowing taste for this pursuit, 
which, if it lead to no better result, exer- 
cises ingennity, and tests the knowledge 
of history retained by the educated classes ; 
and, moreover, leads to no trifling expen- 
ditore — ^for the reader is assured that the 
hobby is a very costly one. Of late years, 
much has appeared in onr literature to 
cherish this love of the past ; and a few 
works, produced in the nrst style of art, 
have aoded pictorial interest to the sub- 
ject. Twenty years ago, the popular ig- 
norance of the various ages of armour was 
lamentable ; and, before Sir S. R. Meyrick 
published his Critical Inquny, and ar- 
ranged the horse armoury, in the Tower 
of London, in 1826, the confioued state of 
that collection was a disgrace to the coun- 
try. This reform was, however, encou- 
raged by George IV. : it was consummated ; 
and the thousands who now visit the 
Tower, in place of hundreds under the old 
regime^ may serve somewhat to explain 
the curiosity which has just been so in- 
tense towards Eglintoun, and its chiinalric 
festivities.* 

The spirited nobleman, at whose charge 
the spectacle has been prepared, or, ^^ the 
lord of Uie Tournament," is Archibald 
William, Earl of Eglintoun, a Scottish peer, 
and a munificent patron of art:— the 
scene, Eglintoun Castle, about three miles 
from the sea-coast ; the grounds reaching 
nearly to the sea. It is situate in a 
beautiAil country (Ayrshire), twenty-six 
miles from Glasgow, and three from Ir- 
vine, which is the nearest port-town. It 
is in the midst of a pleasant park, not 
very extensive-, but full of variety of hill 
and dale ; and through it runs a small 
river, the Lugdon, which delightfully di- 
versifies the scenery. The park is well 
wooded, and contains some very fine 
beeches. The castle itself is a massive 
square building of stone, with a round 
tower at each angle, and a large keep, of 
the same form, rising from the centre of 
the pile : and from the flagstaff floated 
the banner of the gallant Montgomeries.f 

• The Guard Chamber at Windsor Castle, like- 
wise arranged by Sir S. Meyrick, is another collec- 
tion with which the public are familiar. Thither has 
been removed the beautiful steel target presented 
to Henry VIII. by Francis I., and a legitimate relic 
of the decline of chivalry. Here, too, are several 
tourneying suits of armour, as of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, 1612; Charles I., when Prince of Wales, 
1620; of Prince Rupert, 1635; and a suit of massive 
tournament armour assigned to the celebrated Lord 
Howard of Effingham. Our royal palaces (to which 
the people are b^inning to be admitted more freely 
than heretofore,) mostly contain some armorial dis- 
plays. A splendid exhibition of armour was got up 
in London last year. 

t Ayrshire is strewn with ruins of castles; as 
Loich Doon, on the island of that name ; and Turn- 
berry, of the ancestors of Robert Bruce, the frag- 
ments covering an acre. Among the other ruined 
castles, are those of Thomas-town, Foster-cross, 



The accommodations for the noble guests 
within the castle were, however, but 
limited. Accordingly, the temporary ad- 
ditions were very extensive: immediately 
in the rear of the castle was erected a pa- 
vilion of wood, 324 feet in length ; 168 feet 
being occupied as the ball-room, 136 feet 
as the dining-room, with a saloon in the 
centre of 20 feet. The whole interior was 
sumptuously decorated ; and the commu- 
nication was so ingeniously managed, that 
these gorgeous additions appeared to form 
part and parcel of the castle itself. The 
eating-room would dine five hundred 
guests, for whom a magnificent service of 
plate was provided. Tents were likewise 
pitched, and temporary rooms constructed 
m various parts of the park ; and, in right 
chivalrous taste, the knights and esc^uires 
were lodged in tents at &e extremities of 
the lists. 

In an oblique direction from the rear of 
the castle, and at about a furlong's distance, 
were the Usts^ a well-chosen area, pic- 
turesquely bordered with wood; just 
above which was visible the keep of the 
castle, whence the noble owner flung ^ to 
the breeze the banner of his line." The 
lists, or tilting-yard, was an oblong 
square, 650 by 250 feet; the barrier, in 
the centre, for tilting, being 300 feet long, 
and 4 feet 6 inches in height. Directly 
opposite this barrier was the grand pavi- 
lion, or "stand," (to borrow a modem 
term,) a chaste erection in the Gothic 
style. This "stand" accommodated seven 
hundred spectators, having, in its centre, 
a state chair for " the Queen of Love and 
Beauty," surmounted by a gorgeous ca- 
nopy. The front and sides were decorated 
with gilding, and draperies of blue silk 
and crimson cloth. The "stand" was 
flanked on either side by other pavilions, 
for six hundred persons ; and at the oppo- 
site end of the Usts was placed a small 
stand for the acconmiodation of " the 
press," and artists.* Around the lists 
stood the knights' tents, or marquees, of 
oil-doth, striped with the owner's colours, 
and surmounted with banners, pennons, 
&c. ; and within these little tabernacles 
the sons of chivalry took up their quarters. 
Each knight had a larger and two smaller 
tents, the former for his own use, and the 
latter for that of his esquires and attend- 
ants. The Earl of Eglintoun, as " Lord of 
the Tournament," had five pavilions, of 

Dunure, and Dean ; Auchinlek and Dundonald, the 
last a royal castle, where Robert II. of Scotland, 
the first king of the Stuart line, lived and died. 
Other of the Ayrshire castles are still inhabited. 

* In return fw this liberality, on the part of the 
Earl of Eglintoun, we hope to see artistical comme- 
morations of this splendid afibir upon a scale com- 
mensurate with its magnificence. The "Exhi- 
bitions'* of next seaaon will Aumish the best reply. 
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blue and gold. At a short distance from 
the barrier, on each side, were stands, 
containing the lances for the knights ; and 
at one side of the extremities of the yard, 
was mounted, upon a pedestal, the ^ qnin- 
tain,'' a hnge model of the hnman figure 
in wood, placed upon a pivot, so as to 
revolve, if not struck fairly in the centre 
by the lances of the knights. Lastly, in 
and around the tilting barrier, the torf was 
covered with bark and sawdust. The 
appearance of tbe whole of the prepara- 
tions was gay and characteristic : the he- 
raldic devices of the pavilions were accu- 
rately managed, ana intermingled with 
the branches of trees, and the draperies of 
the tents had a striking e£fect. Perchance, 
we missed the artificial perfection so con- 
spicuous in Hall's account of the Tour- 
nament of the Cloth of Grold,— that prodi- 
gal scene of chivalric pageantry, and one 
of the last glories of chivalry in En^and :* 
but the whole was magnificently effective. 
The spectacle was arranged principally by 
the Messrs, Pratt, of New Bond-street, 
armourers^ as we may term them ; for, we 
believe, they possess the largest stock of 
armour and chivalric equipments in the 
metropolis ; besides a vast assemblage of 
antique fnrnitore, and appointments of 
the olden time, we have heard their stock 
of partizans and halberds stated at several 
hundreds. The most costly snits of armour 
we take to be the property of the wearers ; 
for the collection ana arrangement of ar- 
mour has long been a fashionable stady 
among the scions of our nobility. 

First Day^ fFednesday, Aug, 28. 
We do not promise the reader an accu- 
rate account of the popular Interest excited 
by the Tournament, or a correct list of the 
visitors and spectators, noble and gentle. 
For these matters we mnst refer him to the 
^^ folio of eight pages." Perhaps one of 
the most' striking incidents among the 
arrivals, was that of Lord Glenlyon, with 
a band of seventy stalwart mountaineers 
of Perthshire, attended by pipers ; they 
were armed with swords and targets, and 
marched with the order and precision of 
regular troops. 

* Thus, at one end of the field was set upon a 
lofty artificial mount, a hawthorn and a raspberrj- 
hush, which were intended as the respective devices 
of the Slings of England and France. *< These two 
trees," (says the minute chronicler, who was present 
at the f6te,) were mixed one with the other on a 
high mountaigne, covered with grene damaske." 
With these were intermixed artificial trees, with 
green damask leaves, and branches, boughs, and 
withered leaves of cloth of gold ; the trunks and 
arms being also covered with cloth of gold, and 
intermingled with firuits and flowers in silver, and 
Venice gold; and '< their beautie shewed farre." 
"On the mountaigne was a place harber-wise, 
where the herauldes were; the mountaigne was 
rayled about, and the rayles covered with grene 
damaskt."— iTo//. 



The Celtic appears to have been the fa- 
vourite costume, doubtless from the loca- 
lity; but it indicated false taste: for, as 
well remarked, *' the tourney was of Go- 
thic, not of Celtic origin. It was never 
practised by Celtic nations at all. We 
should suppose that Eglintomi Tournament 
will have been the first at which the tartan 
and the kilt were at all conspicuous. 
There is nothing in the Highland dress 
which renders it appropriate for such a 
scene. Its adoption is of a piece with, the 
conduct of some ignorant players, who 
dress Wallace and Bruce in kilts, although, 
in the time of these warriors, the kilt was 
considered only fit for savages."* Nor 
can we recount how, by day-break, on 
Wednesday, Augost 28, the little towns of 
Irvine, Salteoate, and Ardrossan, were 
crowded with visitors in the olden cos- 
tume ; how steamers were bringing folks 
from Glasgow, and from Liverpool the 
southerns of merry England; now the 
tram-road, which extends from Ardrossan 
to Eglintoun Park, was covered with 
trains of ^^ long cars, on two wheels, made 
of rough-hewn deal planks ;" and how the 
4lit€ of Ayr were pouring in their hand- 
some equipages. Within the park, by 
eleven o'clock, many thousands were as- 
sembled, with incongruous and grotesque 
effect; for the diversity of dresses, the 
brilliancy of colours, and the nodding of 
plumes, but ill accorded with ^^ the un- 
compromising costume" of cockney visi- 
tors in clothes of every-day cut. In the 
stables the grooms were caparisoning the 
horses, the esquires were giving direc- 
tions, and the warders were keeping off 
curious inquirers. " Within the castle 
were revellers, eating, drinking, carousing, 
and laughing; every room and gallery 
were filled with people, ' buckling har- 
ness on.' Knights, esquires, ladies, da- 
mosels, &c. were hurrying through the 
corridors, and crowding the staircases. A 
regiment of cooks was preparing the viands 
for the banquet; the stew-pans, or, ra- 
ther, cauldrons, * gris ambered steams ; ' 
and from piles of ice the champagne and 
claret were momentarily extracted by the 
active servitors. Legions of all sorte of 
tame and wild fowl, domestic poultry, and 
ffame from the moors, were congregated 
in the larders, butteries, and kitehens. 
Barons of beef, haunches of venison, pas- 
ties, modem cookery, and antique revelry, 
were combined to entertain the hungry, 
and tempt the fastidious to the feast. 
Wine and ale were flowing amidst this heap 
of viands, and strong, yet humble ale was 
humming and sparkUng in the hall."t 

The galleries in the lists were filled by 
twelve o'clock; and along the route of 

♦ Obterver, Sept. 1, 1839. 
t Tima, August 31, 1839. 
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the procession, and without the enclosure 
of tae lists, there were ahove 30,000 per- 
sons assembled to witness the tilthi|^. The 
line of the procession was fenced m with 
a double post and rail, from the entrance- 
door of the castle, over a cast-iron Gothic 
bridge across the Lnffdon, and flanked with 
galleries, by a very long detour j affording 
the occupier a fiul view np to the lists. 
At about tlnree o'clock the procession was 
formed, and advanced to me lists in the 
following order, amidst a heavy fall of 
rain. ^^ The Queen of Beauty'' and the 
ladies were very properly in carriages. 
The band of the second, or Queen's regi- 
ment of Dragoon Guards, led the chief 
military line :— 

PROGRAMME OF THE PROCESSION. 
Men-at-.^nns, in demi-suits of annour and coatumes. 
Musicians, in rich costume of silk ; their horses 
trapped and caparisoned. 
Trumpeters, in ftill costume ; the trumpet and ban- 
ners emblazoned with the Arms of the 
Lord of the Tournament. 
Banner-bearers of the Lord of the Tournament. 
Tyro Deputy Marshals, In costumes, on horses c»> 
parisoned. 
Attendants on foot. 
THE EGUNTOUN HERALD, 
in a Tabard, richly embroidered. 
Two Pursuivants, in emblazoned Surooats. 
ITHE JUDGE OP PEACE, 
(Lord Saltovh,) 
in his robes, and bearing a wand, on a horse richly 

;capuisoned. 

Retainers, on foot, in costumes, carrying heavy 

steel battleaxes. 

OFFICER OP THE HALBERDIERS, 

on horseback, in a suit of demi-armour, with a gUt 

Partizan. 
Halberdiers, on foot, in liveries of the Lord, carry- 
ing their halberds. 
Men-at-Arms, in demi-suits of armour. 
THE HERALD OF THE TOURNAMENT,' 
in bis Tabard, richly emblazoned with emblema- 
tical devices. 
THE KNIGHT-MARSHAL OF THE LISTS, 
(Sir Charles Lame,) 
in a richly embroidered Surcoat, and embossed and 

gflt suit of armour; his horse richly 
Groom. caparisoned, &c. Groom. 

Lord Chklska. Major M'Dowal. 

Attendants of the Knight-Marshal, in blue, white, 

and gold costumes. 

Halberdiers of the Knight-Marshal, in liveries, with 

halberds. 

LADIES VISITORS, 

Lady Lady Miss 

MONTOOMBKT, J. MovrQOUZKT, MACDOHAI.D, 

on horses caparisoned with blue and white silk, gold 

and silver, each led by a groom, in costume. 

THE KING OF THE TOURNAMENT, 

(Marquis of Londokdekkt,) 

in his robes of velvet and ermine, and coronet— his 

Halberdier, horse richly caparisoned. Halberdier. 

Esquire, Esquire, 

Colonel Wood. H. Irvivs, Esq. 

Halberdiers, in liveries, as before. 

THE QUEEN OP BEAUTY, 

Groom. (Lady Sktmour,) Groom. 

in a rich costume, on a horse richly caparisoned — 

a silk canopy borne over her. 
Ladies Attendants on the Queen, in rich costumes. 

Pages of the Queen, in costumes of her colours. 
Esquire, F. Chabteris, Esq. Esquire. 

THE JESTER, 

in a characteristic costume, bearing his sceptre, on 

a mule, with bells, &c. 



Retainers, on foot, in liveries of the colours of the 

. Lord of the Tournament. 

THE IRVINE ARCHERS, 

in costumes of Lincoln green, black velvet Baldric, 

Rondelle, &c. 

Retainers of the Lord of the Tournament. 

Halberdiers of the Lord, in liveries of his colours. 

Man-at-Arms, The Gonfalon, Man-at-Arros. 

in half-armour. borne by a in half-armour. 

Man-at-Arms. 

THE LORD OF THE TOURNAMENT, 

(Earl of EoLiMTouH.) 

in gUt armour, richly chased ; on a barbed charger ; 

caparisons, &c. of blue and gold. 

The Banner— borne by Lord A. Sethour. 

Esquire, Esquire, Esquire, 

G. DuMDAS. P. Cavendish. G. M'Doual. 

Retainers of the Lord, as before. 
Halberdiers of the Knight of the Griffin, in liveries 

of his colours. 

Man-at-Arms, The Gonfalon, Man-at-Arms, 

in half-armour, borne by a in half-armour. 

Man-at-Arms. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE GRIFFIN. 

Groom. (The Earl of Craven,) Groom. 

in engraved Milanese armour, inlaid with gold ; on 

a barbed charger ; caparisons, &c. of scarlet, 

white, and gold. 
And the other Knights, who took the titles of 
their knighthood fh>m their family crests, followed 
in the undermentioned order, each attended by two 
Grooms, a Standard-bearer, Men-at-Arms, and Re- 
tainers, dressed in ancient costumes of their several 
colours :— 

THE KNIGHT OF THE DRAGON, 

(Marquis of Waterford,) 

in polished steel fluted German armour ; on barbed 

charger ; caparisons, blue and white. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK LION, 

(Viscount Alford,) 

in polished steel armour ; charger; bine and white. 

THE KNIGHT OF GAEL, 

(Viscount Glbnlton,) 

in polished steel armour ; charger ; green, blue, and 

crimson. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE DOLPHIN, 

(Earl of Cassilis.) 

in engraved steel armour, inlaid with gold ; charger ; 

scarlet, black, and white. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE CRANE, 

(Lord Cranstoun,) 

in polished steel armour ; charger ; red and white. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE RAM, 

(The Hon. Capt. Gage,) 

in polished steel armour; charger; blue, white, and 

crimson. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT, 

(John Campbell, Esq. of Saddell,) 

in black armour ; charger ; black. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE SWAN, 

(Hon. Mr. Jbrningham,) 

in polished steel armour'; charger; crimson and 

white. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN LION, 

(Captain J. O. Farlib.) 

in richly gflt and emblazoned annour; charger; 

blue and crimson. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE ROSE, 

(Charles Lamb, Esq.,) 

in polished steel armour; charger; blue and gold 

lozenge. 

KNIGHT OF THE STAG'S HEAD, 

(Captain Beresford,) 

in polished steel armour; charger; white and black. 

THE KNIGHT OP THE BORDER, 

(Sir P. Johnstone,) 

in polished steel annour ; charger ; white and gold. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING TOWER, 

(Sir P. Hopkins,) 

in polished steel armour; charger; black and gold. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE RED ROSE, 

(R. J. Lechmere, Esq.) 

in fluted German armour; charger; scarlet and 

white. 
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THB KNIOHT OF THB LION'S PAW. 

(CKCIL B00THBT,.£Bq.) 

in polished steel armour ; charger ; blue and 
crimson. 
THE KNIGHTS VISITORS, 
in ancient costumes. 
Swordsmen, in characteristic costumes, on foot, 
each bearing a two-handed sword. Bowmen, with 
their hoods and bows. The Seneschal of the 
Castle, in his costume of office, and bearing his 
wand. Two Deputy Marshals, in costumes, on 
horseback, as before. Attendants of the Deputy 
Marshals. Chamberlains of the Household, in 
costumes of office, each bearing his key. Servi- 
tors of the Castle, on foot, Mennat-Arms, &c. 

The procession having entered the lists, 
the king, queen, and judges, were mar- 
shalled to their seats in the Gothic gal- 
lery. Meanwhile, in front of the castle, 
were musicians on horseback, in ancient 
costume, who, at intervals, sounded trum- 
pets, shawms, and comets. The knights 
and esquires then paid their devoirs to 
the queen, and received from the ladies the 
favours, gloves, and scarfs, &c. to wear 
in their helmets during the tourney. The 
herald then proclaimed the laws; the 
knights assented, and then retired to their 
pavilions, to complete their arming, and 
await further summons. On this beinff 
given, the knights advanced, and, with 
their esquires, took their stations : the 
herald gave out the challenge; and the 
knight elected to run the ^ first course 
against the challengers left his tent, armed 
at all points, and, riding up to the gallery, 
demanded permission to make his assay, 
which was granted. But the rain conti- 
nued ; the lists appeared as a pond ; the 
banners were drencned, and the plumes of 
the knights hung in '^ faded glory." The 
cheering was feeble ; for who could rally 
in such " wind and rough weather." The 
Earl of Eglintoun was, however, loudly 
applauded. His Lordship wore a splendid 
smt of armour, as it were, covered with 
gold, and richly chased; his high-bred 
horse was richly caparisoned in cloth of 
blue and gold; and the Earl caracoled 
round the lists with right chivalric glee. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, in velvet, 
ermine, and plumes, sat ungracefully, and 
was scarcely an inch a king in deport- 
ment. The Marquis of Waterford wore 
the oldest armour in the field— a suit of 
polished fluted steel, temp, Richard III. 

The tilting was then commenced. Two 
knights ran towards each other, at a mo- 
derate pace, and attempted to strike each 
other with their " lances " of light wood,* 
which generally fell in two at a very slight 
stroke. Not a single knight was un- 
horsed, or even made to reel in his saddle. 

* Tilting poles, or lances, were uniformly made 
of splintery wood ; for to break the lance in many 
pieces, was an " action most worthy." At the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, the spectators' eyes were 
" scared with splinters." 



The first knights who encoimtered each 
other, were the Hon. Mr. Jemingham and 
J. R. Lechmere, Esq. Having tSken their 
places at the extreme ends of the barrier, 
the knights advanced (one running along 
each side of the barrier), and met near 
the centre, when Mr. Jemingham brought 
his lance to bear upon the helmet of his 
opponent, breaking the lance by the 
stroke. The combatants both rode on to 
the end of the barrier, opposite to that 
from which they started, and again took 
up their position, a new lance baring been 
put into Mr. Jemingham's hand by his 
esquire. A second rencontre took place 
in the same way as before, but nothing 
decisive occurred ; the combatants passed 
each other very harmlessly, and at the 
end of the barrier, the armour which co- 
vered the neck and head of Mr. Jeming- 
ham's horse flew off upon the sawdnst. 
This was the only noticeable incident in 
the first tut. 

Next appeared the Earl of Eglintonn 
and the Marquis of Waterford. In the 
first encounter, Eglintoun came tilt upon 
the shield of his opponent, the Marquis 
keeping his seat notwithstanding. In a 
second course, the Earl broke his lanoe 
over the iron head of the Marquis, which 
was a decision on the part of the Noble 
Earl; and the combat was ended— the 
Earl of Eglintoun being the victor. His 
Lordship, attended by his esquires and 
pages, tnen rode to the front of tne canopy 
on the grand stand, and made obeisance 
to the Queen of Beauty, who kindly 
awarded praises, &c. 

Next, Sir P. Hopkins and Mr. Lechmere. 
In the first encounter, the latter snapped 
his spear over the helmet of his opponent, 
who rode on scathless to the end of the 
barrier. In the second course Sir P. Hop- 
kins performed a masterpiece of tilting, by 
dislooging part of tiie helmet of Mr. 
Lechmere, and making it spin high into 
the air. This was decidedly the hardest 
hit made during the whole exhibition. In 
a third onset, Sir P. Hopkins broke his 
lance over the shield of Mr. Lechmere, 
and was the victor. He then made his 
obeisance to the Queen, &c. 

Lord Glenlyon was then met by Lord 
Alford. The first and second courses 
were missed. In the third, Glenlyon smote 
the plumes from the helmet of his oppo- 
nent, who, in return, broke the lance of 
the other. Lord Alford was the rictor, 
and paid homage. 

A combat with the two-handed sword 
here took place, between a Mr. Mackay, 
an actor, and a soldier, when Mackay was 
declared victor. 

The fifth display of tilting brought once 
more upon the lists the Marquis of Water 
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ford and my Lord AUord. Waterford 
broke the most lances, and was the victor. 
The Queen of Beauty commended him ; 
and here the tilting ended for the day. 

During the jousting, it was announced 
that the banqueting hall and the ball-room, 
being flooded by the rain, could not be 
appropriated. The whole of the motley 
phalanx began to quit the park at five 
o'clock, when the confusion was lament- 
able. The rain continued ; and hundreds 
in costly velvet and gold, and satin shoes, 
had to trudge eight miles to their inns. 

Second Day, Thursday, Aug, 29. 

The weather continuing unfavourable, 
the Tournament was put aS, and the 
knights resorted to sword-play in the tem- 
porary ball-room before the queen and her 
ladies ; when Prince Louis Napoleon was 
a very expert combatant. In the evening 
there was a banquet and ball for the castle 
guests. 

Third Day, Friday, Aug. 30. 

The morning dawned auspiciously, the 
wind and sun dried the ground, whereon, 
by mid-day, 10,000 persons had assembled. 
The procession moved from the castle at 
two o'clock, and was, indeed, a goigeous 
and beautiful pageant. The armorial 
bearings on the surcoats of the knights and 
squires, the rich housings of the horses, 
and the costly trappings of the riders, the 
polished armour of the chevaliers, and the 
elegant costumes of the ladies, mingled in 
gay confusion, produced a brilliant spec- 
tacle. There were bands of archers, troops 
of Highlanders, and esquires, men-at-arms, 
halberdiers, &c. The Tournament com- 
menced with the jousting of the knights ; 
this was followed by riding at the ring, and 
the quintain and the mele closed the day. 
In mele, eight knights in complete armour 
on horseback fought lustily with swords. 
There was but one accident, and that a 
slight one. Mr. Jemingham was wounded 
by a sword-cut in the wrist, as it appeared 
to the spectators, from the inefficient 
manner in which his gauntlet was secured. 
The Marquis of Waterford seemed anxious 
to carry the contest beyond the rules of 
the Tournament, and some heavy blows 
were exchanged between him and Lord 
Alford. The marshal of the lists. Sir 
Charles Lamb, interposed, and order was 
instantly restored. The procession left the 
ground at six o'clock, the Queen of Beauty 
and her attendants being on horseback. 
In the course of the day, Lord Craven, 
the Marquis of Waterford, and Mr. Lamb, 
fell from their horses, but were not injured. 
In the evening, nearly 400 persons sat 
down to a splendid feast in the banquet- 
ing-room ; the whole was served upon 
silver, the room was brilliantly lit, and the 



company were in their rich chivalrio cos- 
tumes. At midnight, the ball commenced, 
and was kept up till daybreak. In the 
lower ward of the castle there was feasting 
and " the loud festivity of mirth," till day 
broke upon the revels of nobles, knights, 
squires, men-at-arms, and retainers : 
** Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high trinmphs hold ; 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize : 
With pomp, and feast, and revelry. 
And mask and antique pageantry/'* 

Fourth Day, Saturday, Aug, 31. 

It was announced on Friday that the 
jousting would be resumed this day ; but 
the heavy rain forbad it ; and the account 
left the neighbourhood in a movement of 
departure. 

The preceding sketch has been derived 
fi"om the reports in the Times, Morning 
Post, and Observer, It is sufficiently mi- 
nute ; although the weekly Scottish news- 
papers may have more leisure for detail. 
We repeat, that we hope to see this mag- 
nificent act of the Earl of Eglintoun put 
upon splendid record. Any medium illus- 
tration of such a scene must fail in efifect, 
and resemble the unlucky step '^from the 
sublime to the ridiculous." Already, an 
^^ Illuminated History," with costumes, 
&e. is announced by Colnaghi and Puckle ; 
the letter-press by a gentleman of high 
antiquarian attainments. We need scarcely 
add our best wishes for its success. 

ITarfctie^, 

Dissent.— In religion, to think for your- 
self wears the semblance of a luxury, and, 
like other luxuries, it is proportlonably 
taxed. — Capt. Marry at. 

The Young Attorney. — Weeks and even 
months rolled on, and my neat new floor- 
cloth was still scarcely soiled by a trace of 
rich city mud; my desk was unstained 
by ink, my red tape retained its virgin 
bloom, my papers nad not gathered an 
ounce of '^blacks," my clerk had acquired 
an habitual doze, and even my hand-bell 
seemed to have lost its power of disturbing 
his siesta. Matters looked desperate, and 
some extraordinary effort must be made to 
maintain appearances. — Adventures of an 
Attorney. 

• Gray's Patent Safety Coach. — The body, 
or rather the coach, is hung upon springs, 
which work longitudinally from the roof 
instead of laterally, from immediately 
above the perch, or under the coach itself. 
But the main point of the invention is, 
that these longitudinal springs work on 
sliding-blocks, by which a constantly le- 

* This report of Friday has been abridged from 
the Timetf Sept. 3, 1839. 
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Telling position is prodnced. Thns, in a 
recent experiment, the wlieeU on tiie off 
tide passen over a snrface which was more 
than four feet higher than those which 
were on the near side ; thns rendering the 
taming-over of the coach an impossilnlitj. 
-^Timee, 

Iron Steamer.— The Great Western 
Steam Ship Company are now baildin^ an 
iron steam ship, for transatlantic naviga- 
tion, by which from 400 to 000 tons of 
stowage will be saved, and be devoted to 
cargo instead of stowage of inel. 

Suicides in France j-^TYke nnmber of 
snicides committed in France in 1837, 
amounted to 2,443 ; viz, 1 ,8 1 1 men, and 632 
women ; of whom 437 were in the single 
department of the Seine. The greatest 
nnmber of snicides occurred in the spring 
and summer months, as will be seen by 
the annexed table : 

In December, January, and February 490 

In September, October, and Wovember .... 514 

In March, April, and May 68S 

In June, July, and August 7M 

Crime, from a Report just made to the 
King, appears to be frightfully on the in- 
crease in France. The number of prisoners 
tried by the courts of assi:^ in 1837, was 
8,094, of whom 4,601 could neither read 
nor write ! Of this number, twenty-five 
were executed. There is a falling-off, we 
are told, in the crimes of murder and 
assassination, of twenty-one and eleven 
per cent, respectively ; but poiionings have 
increased forty-two p6r cent. 

Convenient Epiivoque, — There are three 
things in great request amongst Americans 
of S^ classes, — ^nude, I mean,— to wit, 
oysters, spirits, and tobacco. The first 
and third are not prohibited by Act of 
Congress, and may be sold in the Capitol, 
but spirituous liquors may not. I won- 
dered how the members could get on 
without them, but upon this point I was 
soon enlightened. Below the basement of 
the building is an oyster-shop and refec- 
tory. The refectory has been )>ermitted 
by Congress upon the express stipulation 
that no spirituous liquors should be sold 
there, but law-makers are too often law- 
breakers all over the world. You go there 
and ask for pale sherry, and they hand you 
gin; brown sherry, and it is brandy; 
madeira, whisky ; and thus do these po- 
tent, grave, and reverend signiors evade 
their own laws, beneath the very hall 
wherein they were passed in solemn con- 
clave.— Cbp^. Marryat. 

Assam TVa.- Ninety-five chests of this 
new tea may be very shortly expected in 
this country. This tea has not required 
to be dried a second time, as was the case 
with the Assam tea received daring 
last winter. 



Midland Cosmiies AnAiMiy.— July 18 to 
August 10, 1839. Earthwork executed, 
272,003 cubic yards ; men enq>loyed, 4,71 1 ; 
horses, 331 ; engines, five locomotive and 
four stationary.— TVm^f. 

Troybtesome Doctors, — The ** doctor wi- 
zards" have much influence among the 
Fuegians ; and being always concerned in 
every mischief^ to be ^ as troublesome as a 
Fupgian doctor " is a common saying. 

Public £:rA«fc'/tofw.— Nearly 398,000 per^ 
sons were admitted, last year, without 
charge or restriction, to the National 
Gallery; and the armouries of the Tower 
have been visited by not less than 
9,000 per month. Mr. Hume has stated, 
that, m less than a month, 18,000 persons 
have visited Hampton Court ; by another 
authority, 8,000.— Po/yfecAiuV? Journal. 

Spontaneous Combustion,— The Gazette 
de Picardie states, that a woman of Bar- 
whein, in Belgium, who had contracted 
habits of intoxication, perished last week 
by spontaneous combustion. Persons who 
were present, says this journal, declare 
that tne fire commenced in the mouth, 
and then extended to the breast and arms. 
—Times. 

Shakspeare, — ^In Fraser's Magazine^ Dr. 
Maginn faoetely observes, that the editor 
of the *^ Pictorial Shakspere" might as 
well spell his own name Nighty as the 
great bard's name without the second a — 
Shakspere. 

The Queen's Speech.— Vnaer has trans- 
lated her Majesty's speech on the proro- 
gation of ParUament, into a dozen octaves, 
with satirical skill, so that even the stur- 
diest whole-hog-going politician must 
smile at its humour. It is not politic for 
us to spei^ of such matters, save when 
their wit is harmless ; and, like the fellow 
in the play, we stand by, and bite our 
thumb. 

Artifi<nal Marble. — A patent has lately 
been obtained for an artificial compound 
substance, so similar to marble, that it is 
deceptive, and can be used to take casts, 
and for every purpose to which marble is 
applied.— BrtY. and For. Rev. 

Bust t/MiUon. — The onl^ known bust 
of Milton, when young, is m perfect pre- 
servation, and of uncommon Mauty ; and 
is in ^e possession of the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
ward. The head of Cicero, which be- 
longed to the statoe in the Forum, is in 
the possession of Major Chudleigh : when 
it fell, during a riot, the side of the tip of 
the nose was injured — ^the Major rubbei it 
down with sand-paper ! — Ibid. 
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[Obrcrse.] 

THE GREAT SEAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 



" The New Great Seal,'* (one of the most 
interesting specimens in the arts of design 
produced in mis country, for many years 
past,) has been executed bv Mr. Bemamin 
Wyon, chief engraver of Her Majesty's 
Seals. The details of^ the admirable 
design are briefly as follow. Obverse : 
An equestrian ^gnre of Her Majesty, 
attended by a page. The Queen is 
represented riding in state, wearing, over 
a nabit, a flowing and sumptuous robe, 
and the collar of me Order of the Garter : 
in her right hand she bears the sceptre, 
and on her head is placed a regal tiara, or 
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diadem. The attendant page, with his 
bonnet in his hand, looks up to the Queen, 
who is graceAiUy restraining the impatient 
charger, which is richly caparisoned with 
plumes and trap|piQgs. The legend, " Vic- 
toria, Dei gratia, Britanniarum Regina, 
Fidei Defensor," is engraved in Gothic 
letters, the spaces between the words being 
filled with heraldic roses. Reverse ; The 
Queen, rovally robed and crowned, holding, 
in her right hand, the sceptre, and in her 
left, the orb, is seated upon a throne 
beneath a new niched Gothic canopy; 
on either side is a figure of Justice and 
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Religion ; and in the exergue are fhe 
royal arms and crown ; the whole encircled 
by a wreath or border of oak and roses. 

The Seal itself is a silver monld, in two 
parts, technically called a pair of dies. 
When an impression is to be taken, or cast, 
the parts are closed to receive the melted 
wax, which is ponred through an orifice left 
at the top of tne Seal for the purpose. As 
each impression is attached to a document 
by a ribbon, or slip of parchment, its ends 
are put into the Seal before the wax is 
poured in ; so that, when the hard impres- 
sion is taken from the dies, the ribbon or 
parchment is neatly affixed to it. The 
mipression of the Seal is six inches in 
diameter, and three quarters of an inch in 
thickness. On every new accession to the 
throne, a new Seal is struck, and the old 
one is cut into four pieces, and deposited 
in the Tower of London. Formerly, the 
old Seal was broken ^^ by the king's com- 
mand," and the fragments given to be 
distributed among certain poor people be- 
longing to religious houses, as a royal 
benefaction.* 

The custody of the Great Seal is now 
intrusted to tiie Lord Chancellor, " who, 
in England, was originally the king's chief 
secretary, to whom petitions were referred, 
by whom patents and grants from the 
Crown were approved and completed, and 
bv whom reports upon such matters were, 
if necessaiy, made to the King ; hence he 
was sometimes styled Referendarius. This 
term occurs in a charter of Ethelbert, 
A.n. 605; and Selden, (Treatise on the 
Office of Chancellor^) considers it synony- 
mous with a chancellor, a name which, he 
says, first occurs in the History of Eng- 
land, in the time of Edward the Elder, 
about A.D. 920. In the capacity of secre- 
tary, he was adviser of his master ; pre- 
pared and made out his mandates, grants, 
and charters, and finally, (when seals 
came into use,) affixed his seal. Hence, 
or perhaps, because, in early times, he was 
usually an ecclesiastic, he became keeper 
of the king's conscience, examiner of nis 
patents, the officer by whom prerogative 
writs were prepared, and Keeper rf the 
Great Seal." '* The authority of lord 
chancellor and lord keeper are made the 
same by the stat. 5 Eliz. c. 18 : thotigh it is 
not now customary to appoint a lord 
keeper. The last lord keeper was Lord 
Henley, in 1757. The Great Seal is, how- 
ever, sometimes put into commission 
during the temporary vacancy of the office, 
or the sickness of the chancellor, the seal 

* Such was the case -when, in 1260, Henry III. 
executed the inglorious treaty, by which he irrevo- 
cably ceded to Louis IX. the countries of Normandy, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, and when a new Great 
Seal was made, from the legend of which all zaen- 
tiou of Nonnandy and Anion was omitted. 



being intrusted to the chief commissioner. 
(1 Will, and M. c. 21.)"» The form of the 
sovereign's appointing the chancellor is 
by the delivery of the Great Seal into his 
custody, though there are instances of his 
having been anpointed by patent. The 
resumption of the Great Seal by the sove^ 
reign determines his office. 

It is commonly supposed that, upon all 
high state occasions, as the opening or 
prorogation of a session of parliament, 
the diancellor bears the Great Seal before 
the sovereign.t Such, however, is not the 
case : his lordship merely carries the 
bag in which the Seal is deposited when 
he receives it from the sovereign, or 
when, upon his retirement from office, he 
delivers it into the roval hands. This 
bag is about twelve inches square; it is 
of rich crimson silk, superbly embroidered 
in gold ; the royal arms b^ng, upon both 
sides, fringed with gold bullion ; and to the 
bag is attached a stout cord, by which it is 
carried as may be required. ^ Thus, it is 
always laid upon the toble with the mace 
before the cnancellor in the House of 
Lords, and in the Court of Chancery. 

It has been commonly said that tne use 
of seals in England commenced with the 
Confessor.^ But, at the Abbey of St. 
Denis, in France, were genuine charters 
of Offa and Ethelwulf, sealed with their 
seals, representing their portraits. One 
of Edgar's is a bust in profile. After 
William I., all the kings are on one side, 
on horseback, the face turned to the right, 
except that of Charles I., which is to the 
left. Edward IV. first carries the close 
crown. Edward the Confessor, Henry I. 
and II. are seated with the sword and dove. 
Henry VI. is the first king who has a 
close crown over his anns.§ 

Wax has not been uniformly used for 
seals : impressions occur in gold, silver, and 
lead; terra sigillaris^ seeding earth, or 
bitumen, was brought from Asia by the Ro- 
mans ; pipe-clay was also used, as well as 
maltha, or a cement of pitch, wax, plaster, 
and fat ; dough, or paste, has been em- 
ployed, but wax has Been the most usual 
substance. The colours we know are 
white, yellow, red, green, mixed, blue, 
and black ; but red appears to have been 
tiie most ancient. Wmiam I. generally 

• Penny Cyclopedia. Art. Chancellor. 

t But, formerly, the Great Seal was worn by the 
Chancellor on his left side.— Decern Seriptorett 
713. 

t The use of seals is of high antiquity, a« their 
frequent mention in Scripture proves. See the 
laborious notes to the Pietoriai Bible, Genesis, xli 
42 ; I. Slings, xxi. 8, See. 

( " Willement's Royal Heraldry," pi. x. In the 
Pictorial History of England, now in oouise of 
publication, are engraved the Great Seals of the 
several English sovereigns, and they form interest- 
ing and effective embellishments. 
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sealed his grants with green, to signify 
the act continued, for ever, fresh and of 
force. William Rnfos nsed red ; and the 
Black Prince sealed with green ; bat the 
English kings generally preferred white, 
down to Charles I. ; though Beckmann con- 
siders it doubtfol whether their seals were 
not originally yellow, and have been 
bleached by age. Thus is time ever re- 
minding man of his short-sightedness. 
The substance was, however, but bees' 
wax : " sealing wax " proper is supposed 
not to have been known in Europe before 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The oldest authenticated seal of this kind, 
that is known to be in existence, is on a 
letter, dated London, August 3, 1554 ; it 
is of a shining, dark red wax. The 
oldest seal with red wafer is dated 1654. 

It appears that very common wax is 
employed for impressions of "the New 
Great Seal;" notwithstanding, in Edin- 
burgh, excellent wax is used for the Seal 
of Scotland. The Editor of the Mechanics' 
Magazine^ who is likewise an agent for 



patents, has long complained of the im- 
perfect and mutUated mipressions of the 
Great Seal of England, attached to" the 
grants of royal letters patent; adding 
that, from the nature of the composition, 
before it reaches the hands of the patentee, 
nearly the whole of the design becomes 
obliterated, and there remains a tin box fidl 
of some material like a mixture of yellow 
soap and rosin. Hence, deeds highly em- 
bellished, and beautifully written on vel- 
lum, have attached to them an unsightly 
lump of wax. Mr. Wyon's exquisite New 
Seal deserves better wax than a "^sub- 
stance resembling birdlime and rosin; 
sticky to the touch, and so soft as not to re- 
tain the impression for an hour."* Yet this 
inconvenience is not attributable to^^e 
clerk of the Great Seal, whose taste is very 
commendable. Surely, we have hit upon 
the cause: reform has here outstepped 
itself; for, by Lord Brougham's Chancery 
Offices Abolition Act, 2 and 3 WUl. IV. c. 
3., passed 15 August, 1832, the offices of 
« Mechanic^ Magazine^ Au^rost 11, 1838. 




[Rerctw.] 
TBS ORVAT 8KAL OF aVESH VICTOKIA. 
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^the Chaff Wax " and '^the Sealer " were 
abolished. Thus, we snspect, have we lost 
tiie wheat and gained ^^ the chafl^"— or the 
jellow soap and rosin. 

It deserves mention, that the New Great 
Seal has been elaborately executed in 
relief, by Freebaim, with Bate's medal 
engraving machine ; and it reflects hononr 
on the sldll of the artist, and the accurate 
working of the apparatus. Mr. Wyon has 
in excellent taste, dedicated the plate to 
the Lord Chancellor Cottenham. 



THE HOTEL MEUBLE, 

THE ORISETTE. 

In one of the tnansardes that were situ- 
ated at Ihe top of our hotel, displaying 
those eccentric varieties of sloping walls 
and ceilings, that only pertain to cocklofts 
in England, resided one of the prettiest 
little girls we ever saw while we lived at 
Paris. We had noticed her from the firat 
day of our arrival; but we had never 
entered into conversation with her, al- 
though it was frequently our lot to meet 
her on the staircase in the morning, as 
she was about *' chercAani son petit godet 
de creme^ et sa demi-once de eafe\" such 
being, according to the experienced and 
veracious Paul de Kock, Uie first daily 
business of a Parisian grisette. It so 
chanced, that we owed our introduction to 
her own hospitality, which took place 
under the following circumstances. 

At the southern extremity of the city, 
rearing its iron grillea between the Boule- 
vard D'Enfer and the Chaussee du Maine, 
is the Barri^re du Mont Pamasse. Its 
locality is essentially French. The En- 
glish mob of " weekly visitors" that 
swarm upon the trottoira of the Rue de 
Rivoli and Place Vendome, know as much 
of it as a medical student does of the in- 
terior of the Hdtel Dieu; and, if they 
have heard about it, it has been only in 
conjunction with some other place of 
amusement affiche on the walls, " pour les 
Dimanches, Lundis^ et Jeudis,*' Yet does 
the Barri^re du Mont Pamasse offer one 
of the strangest national sights to a 
foreigner that Paris can afford. On fete 
evenings, the entire length of the street 
beyond it is thronged with happy and 
well-dressed crowds; every house is the 
property of a tnarckand de vin, and every 
room is converted into a salle de danse. 
The windows are all open ; the shops are 
all gaily lighted up ; and the sound of the 
different quadrille bands, pouring forth 
their harmonies every ten yards, infuses a 

Spirit of joy and hilarity through the 
ense throng of holiday-makers. 
The two principal resorts of the dance- 
loving ^^Jeunes gens'* of Paris, are Con- 



stant's and Tonnelier's. The former is a 
handsome stone building, with a spacious 
and elegant salon on its first floor, capable 
of accommodating three or four hundred 
people. The room is brilliantly illumi- 
nated with gas, and adorned with statues 
and lookiuff-^^lasses ; and round its side, 
a number of little tables are arranged, for 
those who prefer quietly sitting and sip- 
ping their wine, at twelve sous a-bottle, 
whue they watch the mazes of the quad- 
rille and waltz. On danse d la belle etoile, 
ehez Tonnelier ; and, consequently, this 
guinguette only does for summer weather. 
The piece of ground appropriated to 
Terpsichore is smoothly gravelled, and 
lighted by a quantity of lamps suspended 
from wires stretching across the garden. 
Cabinets particuliers^ for dinner and flirta- 
tion, surround the enclosure, with alcoves 
beneath them, similar to the supper-boxes 
at Vauxhall ; and at both places the band 
is composed of ten or a dozen performers, 
who make a demand of five sous for each 
quadrille. 

The balls of the Barriere du Mont 
Pamasse were one of our most constant 
haunts at Paris. The Chaumiere, on the 
boulevard of the same name, was all very 
well in its way ; but if you did not know 
a great many of the company, you were 
not likely to procure many partners. At 
the barriere, nowever, there was a greater 
freedom of introduction, added to which, 
you saved the few francs which your billet 
d'entree to Tivoli or Ranelagh would have 
cost you. Many, many, happy and care- 
less evenings have we passed there; the 
waltz, the wine, and the music, alike lend- 
ing their powerful auxiliaries to our ex- 
citement ; and many times have we come 
home we hardly knew how— five in a 
eitadine, or three in a cab, awaking the 
lazy echos of the Rue de Vaugirard and 
Chambre des Pairs with our student's 
chorus : 

" Messieurs les Etudians 

Montez k la barriere 

Pour y danser le Cancan, 

£t le Robert Macaire. 

Toujoiirs, toujouis, toujours, 

La nuit comme le jour. 
Eh I ioup I ioup I ioap ! la la la la la, &€.*** 

One evening in September, just as 
autumn was closing its theatre by bring- 
ing out some of its best pieces, previously 
to the arrival of the new lessee, we came 
home in our usual good temper on fete 
evenings ; and, as we had left the bidl- 
room red-hot from the galoppe^ and found 
ourselves rather chilly firom the change of 

• For the music of this popular air of the Quar- 
tier Latin, the reader is referred to an excellent pub- 
lication, now coming out simultaneously in Paris 
and London, termed Le» Franfait. It is eontaised 
in the Number of the Etudiant en droits and was 
first sung in a Tandeville at the Th6&tredu Panth6oB. 
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temperature, we determined on indnlging 
in a little vtn ehaud. In fbrtherance of 
this object, as soon as we entered onr 
apartment, we commenced lighting the 
fire, or, rather, endeavonring to do so, at 
the expense of an entire box of lucifers, 
and two sheets of the Tifnes newspaper, 
that we had received from home m the 
morning, containing the intelligence that 
the lady of somebody or ano&er of onr 
acquaintance had added one more contri- 
bution to the bread-cmmb and batter- 
Sudding inmates of the nnrsenr. Bnt, 
ghting a fire in Paris is very di£terent to 
performing the same feat in England. 
Von must first sweep np all the ashes of 
the day before into a neap, and having 
done this witii satisfaction to yourself, 
you bring the iron ^* dogs" together, and 
place three pieces of wood upon them, 
which you have dragged from their de- 
pository under the bed, or in the top 
drawer, or along with your tea-things, or 
out of your carpet-bag, or one of the like 
receptacles for bois d bruler in French 
lodgings. You next pick out all the 
pieces of charcoal you can find on the 
nearth, about Ihe size of a small cork; 
and this finished, you drag an ^' allumette 
chimique'* across &e sole of your shoe, 
and kindle one of the aforesaid pieces of 
charcoal by its aid, placing the live ember 
among the bits of wood ; and then you 
begin to blow gently, first with your 
mouth, next with your old cap, which has 
been torn the week before m a row at 
the BaL Montesquieu, and, finally, you 
call in the aid of the bellows. 

But, whether there was a spell against 
our fiie-place that night, or whether the 
woody fibres of the fuel had changed into 
asbestos in our absence, we know not — 
all we could do, we could not raise a flame ; 
and, in groping amongst the ashes and 
charcoal in search of a spark, we formed 
no inapt personation of tine yoong gentle- 
man on the medal of the Royal Humane 
Society, with the exception that we were 
properly arrayed in smrt, shoes, and trow- 
sers, which the said young gentleman 
appears to have dispensed wiui altogether. 
At last, we got angry, and throwing the 
bellows away, with a jerk that sent them 
sliding over the polished floor to the 
other end of the room, we determined to 
throw ourselves upon the generosity of 
our vwsins for *^ unpeu de feu^** a bequest 
we ourselves had often granted in our 
tnm. We accordingly looked out of the 
window into the court formed by the walls 
of the house, to see if Ihere was a fire 
gleaming in any of the apartments; a 
doubtful speculation we mil allow, for 
the French never light a fibre before tiiere 
is occasion. To our great comfort, how- 



ever, we saw some intermittent flashes 
illumining the room of our little neigh- 
bour, the ^^ette. We knew it was her 
window, for she was a bUmchUseuse defin^ 
and sundry jabots^ chemisettes^ and fichus 
fluttered in the obscurity of what, during 
an English winter, is a hideously domestic 
time, viz, after dinner and before candles. 

'* Qmfrappe f" asked a soft voice, as we 
knocked at the door of the mafisarde^ 
and, shovel in hand, awaited admission. 
^ C*est moiy mademoiselle" (we addressed 
her as we should have done a demoiselle 
comme ilfaut^ for the grisettes of Paris are 

particular). ** Cest mm ; Monsieur S ; 

I am come to beg a little braise to make 
some vin cAaud," 

" Folontiers," she replied ; and she 
opened the door at once, allowing us to 
enter the small neatly-arranged chamber. 

It was one of the highest of the garrets, 
and certainly not above ten or twelve feet 
square; yet it was astonishing how the 
numerous meubles were arranged in it, and 
without any appearance of confusion. 
The little camp-bed stood against the wall 
at the low part of the pitch of the roof; 
and the crockery fire-place, looking like 
an anatomical preparation of a flower-pot, 
with a false bottom to it, was placed at 
the other end of the room, surrounded by 
several of those odd earthenware pipkins, 
that supply the place of saucepans in the 
menage of ihe Quartier Latin. The little 
square basket, or ccAat, (the invariable ac- 
companiment of a grisette,) was sus- 
penaed over the bed ; some flowers were 
placed in a blown-glass egg-cup on the 
mantelpiece : two or three j>rints from the 
series of the Cours de droit m the Charivari 
were pinned against the wall, and a bird- 
cage, containing two canaries, stood on 
the drawers, by the side of the pie-dish- 
looking basin and milk-jug-shaped ewer, 
which formed the auxiliaries to tne toilette „ 

" You will be some time lighting your 
fire. Monsieur," said our fair companion, 
as we were picking out some red-hot 
pieces from the /our. " If you please, you 
can warm your wine here, and it wiU give 
you less trouble." 

There was so much sincerity in the in- 
vitation, that we accepted it as fireely as it 
was offered, and having run down to our 
room to bring up the wine and its con- 
comitants, and lock the door after us, we 
commenced the preparation of the vin 
chaud. Oh ! if our fiiends in England 
could have seen us, whom they thought all 
diligence and dissection, sitting on one 
side the fire-place, in a blue velvet cap 
with a gold band, mulling wine ; with a 
pretty French girl for our vis-d-vis, ironing 
habit -shirts and singing Louisa Puget's 
songs, just as if she was by herself, what 
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a name we ihovld have acquired amonffst 
the old ladies of om- acquaintance, who 
thought ns 80 steady ! Not but that we 
always had an nncomfortable dread of 
being called a ^^ good yonng man.''^ Un- 
derstand ns, reader— >we had no wish to 
acquire the reputation of a dissipated stu- 
dent, or proiUgate idler— far, far from it ; 
but when we looked amongst the circle of 
oar own friends, we found all the so-called 
*^ amiable young women," and all the 
*^good young men," such extraordinary 
muffit, that we were never afterwards 
anxious for the appellation. 

Well, we manuiactoied ojahreuvage, and 
of course offered our pretty host a portion 
of it. She was not above accepting our 
libation, and we gradually entered into 
conversation. She told us that she earned 
nearly two francs a-day at her vocation, 
but that there was a prospect of her soon 
bettering herself (as country maids-of-all- 
work say, when tiiey leave a place of six 
guineas a-year), for she was engaged to be 
married, and her amani had a good situa- 
tion in an imprimerie^ on the Quai Vol- 
taire. ^ Cest un ires ban en/ant^" she said ; 
^ maU un pen Stourdi" After this, she 
asked us to sing an English song, with 
which we complied, to the best of our abi- 
lities, in attempting something we had 
heard in London the night we passed ^^ the 
Hall;" and then, in her torn, she treated 
us with " Son Nom," " Mire dans mes 
yeux tes yeux," and two or three others 
of the same bearing. Altogether, there 
was a confiding simplicity and joyous air 
about this poor girl, living in a garret, and 
earning but forty sous a-day, that we 
would not have distressed her feelings by 
any rude sally, or disturbed her mild tem- 
perament for the world; and, when we 
bade her good night, although, in the pro- 
digalibr of our bachelor hearts, we would 
have lived upon bread and water the 
whole of the week for a single kiss, we 
conquered our gallantry by our principle, 
and merely bowed, cap in hand, as we 
thanked her for her hospitality. So passed 
our first meeting ; our last we reserve for 
another article. Albebt. 



FORBESIANA : 

Oa PASSAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF MR. 
FORBES, THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 

RICHMOND HILL. 

Nothing can exceed the view firom 
hence. I give it the preference to that 
from Windsor-terrace — ^more grand and 
extensive; but the distant objects more 
confrised and obscure. This, on tiie con- 
trary, is compact, rich, and elegantly 
rural, if I may be allowed the expression. 



Art and natnre are most sweetly blended, 
and unite in all the beauty of landscape. 
Wood and water, groves and villas, meads 
and corn-fields, form the most charming 
contrasts. Had I the pencil of Lorraine, 
I would not content myself with this diy 
description, but my slender abilities forbid 
my attempting it. I could scarce tear 
myself away frt>m this ravishing scene, 
until a thick fog arose, and threw the 
whole into confusion. 

ROMAN BRITISH CITT. 

After a most delightfril ride over the 
New Forest, we arrived at this city, a 
place of remote antiquity, long before the 
Romans invaded Britain ; it was by them 
called y enta Belgarum ; here they estab- 
lished a larffe colony, and here, after the 
troubles in &e empire compelled them to 
forsake us, the Saxon monarchs long 
resided. Many historians mention it as 
the capital of England before the Norman 
conquest ; and here Egbert, after reducing 
all the other kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, was so&mnly crowned King 
of EngUmd, by the Wittenagamote, or 
grand council of the nation. It appears 
now a scene of ruin and decay; large 
mouldering palaces and religious edifices 
shew the ravages of all-destroying time. 

SHERWOOD FOREST. 

It presents you with the ancient oaks 
of Sherwood, in rich and venerable 
clusters, forming a shady gloom, formerly 
sacred to the mysterious rites of the holy 
Druids ; and afterwards the famous retreat 
of Robin Hood, and his outlaws. Besides 
a number of villages, hamlets, and de- 
tached mansions, in a short ride, you 
have a view of four grand seats, Worksop 
Manor ; Welbeck, a noble villa belonging 
to the Duke of Newcastle; a sweet 
retreat of the Duchess of Kingston ; and 
another of Sir George Saville, at Rufford : 
these, with their panes and other improve- 
ments, add an air of grandenr and variety 
to the pleasing and romantic prospects in 
the forest. 

SCHOOL-DATB. 

I left London some days ago, and 
stopping at Bamet, tmrned off to Hadley, 
the village where I received that education 
which now constitutes my chief felicity : 
what a pleasure did I enjoy in reviewing 
those scenes of my youth, in visiting each 
spot, each seat, where I had spent so 
many of my early years, after some lost 
time in this distant country. My worthy 
tutor too, and all his family, I met m perfect 
health after near twelve years absence ; 
a heart-felt pleasure I cannot describe. 

LANDSCAPE SCENERY. 

^ I give the preference to romantic and 
pictoresque views ; for, though travelling 
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fhroagli a hilly country, is more tedious and 
fatiguing, yet I think we are amply repaid 
by a fiversity of prospect: hUls and 
monntains, woods and glens, a winding 
river or falling cascade, highly compensate 
the slower progress in a jonmey; whereas, 
in a continned fiat, we are fatigued with 
the Rameness, though it may be far more 
fertile and luxuriant. 

I have long resided in Asia, and 
travelled in Africa and America ; I have 
seen their lofty mountains, whose tow- 
ering summits far o'ertop the clouds, 
whose amazsing bosoms are filled with 
costly mines of diamonds, gold, and silver. 
Buty when I compare England with the 
other parts of the globe, I have either 
seen or read of, how much does it deserve 
a preference ? Italy is famed for its soft 
and salubrious climate, its high-flavoured 
firoits, for the vales of Nice and Tempo, 
almost a paradise of delights. France and 
Spain have their beauties and particular ex- 
cellences, and the other kingdoms of Enrope 
may each boast of some peculiar advan- 
tages ; but where shall we find that united 
whole that reigns in England ? 

PUBLIC GARDEN, AT THE CAPE. 

On one side of the town is the public 
garden, much resorted to by the in- 
habitants, and all strangers. Here are 
five delightful walks, half a mile in length, 
planted on each side with rows of oaks, 
whose spreading branches uniting above, 
form a shade impervious to the hottest sim 
beams ; while myrtle hedges, in fiill bloom 
on each side, regale the sight, and perfume 
the air with a most delicious odour. The 
cross-walks are much narrower, and the 
space between them planted with peaches, 
apricots, figs, apples, pears, and froit trees 
oi various kinds, and stocked with charm- 
ing vegetables for the East India Company's 
hospital and ships. Two enclosures before 
the Governor's house, built in this garden, 
are laid out in parterres ; here are a few 
European flowers, with the aloe,^ prickly 
pear, pine-apple, and some exotics from' 
the East Indies. 

PATRIOTIC CONTENT. 

An elegant sufficiency of the poet is 
peculiarly adapted to Indians, on their 
return to their native country ; accustomed 
to a nnmber of indulgences, and little 
Asiatic luxuries, fi*om our early youth, we 
cannot so easily part with them in more 
advanced life; but even these do not 
require a Nabob's fortune, notwithstand- 
ing the prevailing expenses of the times. 
'*A competence is vital to content," but 
that obtained, we should set bounds to 
our desires ; at least, such as make riches 
but a secondary consideration. I hope I 
shall continue in the same mind when I 



have obtained it; and still prefer the 
rational and rural pleasures of my own 
country, to all the wealth and power 
which may be mine for awaiting it m the 
Torrid Zone. 

INDIAN SCENE. 

Prom the window where I am now 
writing, I look over a garden and its 
surrounding lake, embellished in the 
rainy season with a cascade, falling 
from a Pagoda in a murmuring noise. 
Beyond it are groves of various trees, 
embowering Hindoo temples, and Ma- 
hometan mosques, and waving over the 
graves of departed Mussulmen. Without 
the city walls, I see numerous villages, 
embosomed among tufted groves ; luxuri- 
ant corn-fields, where the reapers are now 
busily engaged ; large herds of cattle ; rich 
flocks of goats and sheep, with the 
villagers carrying home their early harvest, 
and sowing their latter grain. 

HUMBLE AMBITION. 

I have no inclination, my friend, nor do 
I think Nature has formed me for bearing 
a conspicious part in the busy scenes of 
action I must encounter, as I rise in the 
sphere of life I am engaged in. Every 
serious reflection tends to wean me fi'om 
such flattering delusions : on the contrary, 
I long to return to sequestered scenes, and 
pitch my tent in the calm walk, the envi- 
able mediocrity of a country life. Such 
happy days I hope to know ; and, when 
I have gained a competence, will leave 
the busy ambitious world to those better 
calculated for its various pursuits : while 
I shall be content to remain a distant 
unengaged spectator; uninterested in 
India;scenes, or the Company's prosperity, 
I never can be. 

HUNGER AND RICHES. 

In the suburbs of Cambay, are still 
some beautiful monuments in the form of 
small temples; and others that, in the 
Asiatic style of architecture, are elegant 
ruins. One of the grandest was erected 
to the memory of an eminent Mogul, who 
died of hunger, during a grievous famine, 
that almost depopulated this part of 
Guzerat. So dreamul was the scarcity, 
that the inscription on this tomb records 
that the deceased offered a measure of the 
most precious pearl for an equal quantity 
of grain, but, tmable to procure it, he 
perished from want. 

(To be continued.) 



A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF AUSTRALIA. 

Australia is a Continent 2,500 statute 
miles in length, with an average breadth 
of half that quantity : it contains an area 
of 3,000,000 statute miles, and it is only 
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one-sixth part less than the whole of En- 
rope. And, if we reckon the population 
otEnrope at 186,000,000, Anstralia may, 
at a fntore day, on the some scale of den- 
sity, possess a population of 153,000,000. 
These striking facts are stated npon the 
authority of that eminent geographer. 
Captain Veitch, in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society; and are sufficient 
to fa. our interest upon the present con- 
dition and future prospects of the new 
Continent. Thither thousands of emi- 
grants are pouring from the densely- 
peopled Old World ; but with what results 
It is alike a difficult and painful task to 
determine. Men of restless temperament 
are too prone to hail every change as an 
improvement ; and especially to regard all 
new countries as lands '^ flowing with milk 
and honey;" mercenary parties step in 
and foster this delusion ; the heated imagi- 
nation requires little to light up its bnl- 
liant anticipations of success, and the 
deception is easUy maintained. Wilder- 
nesses are painted as luxuriant forests, 
wherein man has only to wield the axe 
and rear the pole, to build him lordly ha- 
bitations, ana establish himself as monarch 
of all he surveys. These, it is to be feared, 
are but every-day dreams in mother 
countries, wherein the ladder of life is so 
fuU, that struggling thousands fall from 
its rounds in their attempts to rise. But 
see, the enterprise of man has opened up 
a new island world. Nearly two centuries 
and a half have elapsed since the Spanish 
noble first saw this vast patch upon the 
ocean ; two centuries have fled since Tas- 
man set sail to explore ** the unknown 
South Land," with the simple prayer, 
'^ May God Almighty be pleased & give 
His blessinff to this voyage I Amen." 
First was the discovery of Anthony Van 
Diemen's Land, ^^ named," says Tasman, 
^ in honour of our high magistrate, the 
governor-general, who sent ns out to 
niake discoveries." The circumnaviga- 
tions of this period (the seventeenth cen- 
tury,) were all performed by tiie Dutcb. 
England, distracted l^ the great civil war, 
and other events, had neglected to follow 
up the career so boldly begun by Drake 
and Cavendish ; and with the exception of 
Dampier's voyage to New Holland, her 
only adventurers in the Pacific were the 
lawless Buccaneers, whose principle was 
"no prizes no pay." Dampier, "the 
prince of voyagers," next explored the 
west and north-west coasts of New Hol- 
land, and his survey is the most important 
contribution to science made by that navi- 
gator. In 1770, Cook first traced its 
eastern shores, and to one of its beautiful 
harbours, enamelled with flowering plants, 
he gave the name of Botany Bay : an- 



other harbour he denominated Port 
Jackson. " On the banks of this noble 
inlet have risen the towns of Sydney and 
Paramatta, and its waters, on which 1,000 
ships of the line might ride in safety, axe 
whitened by the sails of almost every 
people of Europe." Cook returned to 
England, presented his journal, maps, and 
charts, at St. James's, and was promoted ; 
and within twenty years, or in 17SS, the 
settlement became a penal colony, and the 
first ship-load of convicts was landed on 
this beantifiil shore. The coast bears the 
name of New South Wales; though it 
might with greater propriety be called 
Cook's Land. 

The English are the only nation who 
have founded settlements on the Continent 
of Australia. Their surveys within the 
last twenty years have been minutely la- 
borious. Yet, anticipation has ontstnpped 
reality : pictures of unreal happiness have 
dazzled and deluded thousands of adven- 
turers : they have mistaken the embellish- 
ment of poetry for actual reality ; dream- 
ing, percnance, of 

" The bread-tree, which, without the plonghshaxe, 
yields 
The unreap'd harvest of us furrow 'd fields; 
• • • • • lands • • • • 
Where all partake the earth without dispute, 
And bread itself is gathered as a fruit. 
Where none contest the fields, the woods, the 

streams, — 
The goldless age where gold disturbs no dreams."* 

— Alas I happy empire of Nature, but too 
blissful for ambitious man. 

But, we pass on to notice what the 
countless pamphleteers of the day call 
^^the present state and prospects" of the 
colony .f And here, we lament to see so 
much partisanship discolouring the repre- 
sentations of those whose duty it is to teU 
the truth, or who have a fearral responsi- 
bility to meet. For example, Mr. James, 
who left South Australia in June, 1838, 
denounces Kangaroo Island as '^the 
worthless and iiSiospitable island, where 
there is nothing worth seeing but the 
wreck and ruin of the South AnstraHan 
Company's expensive machinery." We 
add, can this be worth seeing f Sheep ap- 
pear to be the natural wealth of New 
South Wales, where on January 1, 1837) 
there were not less than two miUions ! and 
settlers deriving incomes from this source 
of from ^400 or X500 to X4,000 or j&5,000 
all over the colony. 

According to the recent Report of Sir 

• " The Island." ^ Lord Byrou. 

t See " Australia, Van Diemen's Land, and New 
Zealand," a good sixpennyworth of some sixty 
pages of the history, state, and prospects of the 
above colonies. Xt is neatly compiled, and the best 
and latest authorities have been sedulously consulted, 
even up to Mr. Legh's ReeonnoUtring AdvnUmm^ 
lately quoted in our i 
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James Stirling, the governor of W. Aus- 
tralia, sheep in that colony double their 
nnmber ev<^ two years, so that in 1847 
the export in wool may be estimated at 
^100,000 : the produce of the fishery in 
the nresent season is laid at j^4,200 in oil, 
whsLlebone, and seal-skins ; and in 1847, 
their export may be estimated at j^ 100,000. 
The latter is of great advantage, when the 
British whaler, loaded with an outfit ex- 
ceeding by one-third that of the American 
ship, in consequence of taxation within 
the United Kingdom, has no chance of 
competing with foreigners in the markets 
of the Continent, or China ; and, conse- 
quently, four vessels out of five engaged 
at present in tiie South Sea fisheries be- 
long to America. Port Philip appears to 
have been settled in the teeth of the 
British government, so inviting was this 
fine pastoral country : firom its richness 
and fertility, nothing can prevent its pros- 
perity. Yet the South Australian Company 
maintain that ^^ neither in any moral or 
social point of view, nor as regards sys- 
tematic regulation or commercial position, 
can Port Philip compete with South Aus- 
tralia. The former is under the old dis- 
persion and convict system. For the 
mere sauatter, who is content to lead a 
savage life in the wilds, remote from the 
decencies of society, with no company but 
his felon dependants, it may, perhaps, be a 
suitable receptacle." But, last year even, 
at Melbourne, might be seen six or seven 
schooners of seventy tons receiving or dis- 
charging cargo from the neighbouring 
ports of Launceston, Hobart Town, and 
Sydney. 

Of Kangaroo Island, S. Australia, Mr. 
Legh gives a discouraging account; as, 
Irish salt pork Qhi. per lb. ; pickled bacon 
fi-om Sydney, 2*. 4rf. ; ham, 2*. lOrf. ; 
cheese, (when there is any,) 2s, 4d.; bad 
salt-butter, 1*. Sd,; fresh water from seven 
miles distance, a penny a bucket full ; and 
no vegetables, not even a potato. Yet, so 
rich is the soil of S. Australia, that in the 
course of time, settlers may produce the 
vegetables and fruits of the south of 
Europe ; even now, its melons are equal 
to those of the Levant. But the supply of 
water is sadly deficient : the Torrens, the 
stream of promise of the colony, ^^ the tiny 
little Torrens all but vanishes, before" the 
sun at 140 deg. ; ^^ in the few places where 
it runs at all, there would be plenbr of 
room for the whole of it to run through an 
Irishman's hat ; a far better river is made 
every day in the London streets when the 
parish turncock opens a plug. There are, 
nowever, several pretty good holes which 
have too much water in £em to be entirely 
exhausted by the sun's heat ; and it was 
on account of these water-holes that the 



town was placed in this unfortunate situa 
tion." (James.) From a register kept, 115 
days rain, and 250 fine and clear, may be 
reckoned as a fair average of the weather ; 
which peculiar climate recommends sheep 
husbandry over every other sort of rural 
industry; whilst its profits will, in a 
few years, remunerate the settler fur all 
the inconveniences of a bush life. The 
Company last year set forth Australia as 
a colony beyond hazard, ^^ a little sylvan 
community, &c. ;" whilst James character- 
izes the disposition to emigrate thither as 
madness: "5000 people by this time 
(Christmas, 1838-9,) are congregated in 
the miserable vilhge (!) of Adelaide, and 
without growing a potato, are dependant 
for every meal of victuals upon foreign 
supply." There were then a few good 
bncK houses, and a couple of new taverns ; 
the other dwellings were very slight, and 
the number of canvas tents and marquees 
gave some parts of the settlement the ap- 
pearance of a camp : whilst most of the new 
comers run up Robinson Crusoe sort of 
huts, with twigs and branches fi-om the ad- 
joining forest. The prices are fi-ightful : 
cows, from J&16 to £25 ; working bullocks, 
^25 ; strong draught horses, ^70 ; 4 lb. 
loaf bread, I*. Sd. ; beef, 1*. 4d. per lb. ; 
mutton, U. 3d, ; pork, 1*. 8rf. ; fowls, 5s, 
and Qs, ; turkeys, 25s, (our old Christmas 
price) ; geese, 158, ; potatoes, I5s, per cwt. ; 
cabbages, 28, each ; onions, 6d, and Is, 
per lb. In short, sheep-farming appears 
to be the only profitable calling that will 
remain permanent : with ready money, a 
master's eye to the sheep, and the wild 
native dogs, there is a fortune to be made 
in any part of South Australia by sheep - 
farming : but the settler must have nothing 
to do with land, and not buy an inch of it ; 
rent as much as he pleases, but purchase 
none. 

Van Dlemen's Land, with its beautiful 
harbours, rich flats, and fertile high lands, 
has already risen into a very important 
conmiercial settlement ; but, according to 
James, the time is gone by for making 
money here by agricultural speculation. 
Land is mostly too dear either to purchase 
or to rent ; and a young man with a small 
capital will do much better with it at Port 
Pmlip than in any part of Van Diemen's 
Land, or more properly, Tasmania. 

Eastern Australia, or New South Wales, 
presents much the same settled aspect as 
the last named colony. The aborigines 
have dwindled to 5,000 throughout the 
vast Continent : they are mostly capable 
of civilization and instruction, and they 
make good shepherds. Alas! what cruel- 
ties have been practised by whites upon 
the wretehed creatures who had the mis- 
fortune first to people this fine country. The 
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number of free emigrants landed at Sydney 
dnring 1838, amounted to 6,829 ; and the 
convicts, dnring the same period, nnm- 
bered 2,936. Nature is all-bonntifnl : two 
harvests may be reaped, and fruits luxuri- 
ate, from the currant and gooseberry of 
colder climes, to the banana and pine- 
apple of the tropics ; vineyards and olive- 
grounds have been planted, and wine has 
been produced ; palms, ferns, and nettles, 
rise from fifteen to twenty feet high ; ge- 
raniums flourish in the hedges ; thousands 
of small plants diversify the scene ; and 
the stranger, rambling in the primeval 
forests, is struck with the gigantic growth 
of the trees, and fascinated with the varied 
beauty of the flowers, and the luxuriance 
of the herbage. Coal is found in abun. 
dance, and E. Australia, like the mother- 
country, has its Newcastle, south of 
Hunter's river, where 4,000 tons of coal 
are raised annually, and sold at Sydney 
for as many pounds. Sydney has a popu- 
lation of 20,000 : it is three miles in length, 
and wharfs, store-houses, ship-yards, mills, 
and even steam-engines, impress the 
stranger with the idea of prosperity : the 
shops are described as ^^^legant," and 
building ground in the principal street is 
stated to have been sold at j^0,000 an 
acre ! Nor are vast features wanting : 
Lake Bathurst averages from three to five 
miles in diameter ; and Goulbum's Plains 
consist of 35,000 acres, without a single 
tree ! But, a map of N. S. Wales, drawn 
and engraved at Sydney, represents better 
than any other we have seen, the great 
physical features that mark the face of the 
country. Dr. Lhotsky, in describing the 
south-eastern angle of Australia, states 
Mount William, the loftiest point in the 
Warragong chain, (misnamed Aostralian 
Alps in our maps,) to be 8,200 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Throughout the Continent, the means of 
interconmiunication are fast multiplying. 
An overland journey has been accom- 
plished firom Sydney to Adelaide, by a 
route hitherto deemed impracticable, but 
which will be of vast importance to the 
colonists. Again, an entrance from the 
sea to Lake Alexandria and the River 
Murray, has been found safe for vessels of 
moderate tonnage ; and there is room and 
depth of water inside for the British navy. 
An arm of the lake, believed to be naviga- 
ble, extends eastward nearly to the bound- 
aries of the province, thus rendering ac- 
cessible the greater part of a district which 
is so fertile as to be named Australia 
Felix. 

We hope to return to our "view." 
Meanwhile, we have left imtouched New 
Zealand, in sailing along whose shores, 
D'Urville anticipated tibe period when 



that magnificent country shall become the 
Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere ; 
when its now solitary plains shall be 
covered with large and populous cities; 
and the bays wHch are at present fre- 

Suented but by the frail canoe of the wan- 
ering savage, shall be thronged with the 
commercial navies of empires situated at 
the opposite ends of the earth.* 

^Scientific iFact){* 

FALLING STABS. 

Between the hours of ten, Tuesday, 
September 3, and three, next morning, was 
observed one of the most magnificent dis- 
plays of falling stars and northern lights, 
witnessed of late years. The primary 
indication of the phenomenon was at 
about ten minutes before ten, when, appa- 
rently, ».a light crimson vapour rose from 
the north, and gradually extended to the 
centre of the heavens ; till, by ten o'clock, 
or a quarter past, the whole, firom east to 
west, was one vast sheet of light, resem- 
bling that occasioned by a terrific fire. At 
one time the light seemed to fall, and then 
rose with intense brightness, mingled with 
volumes of smoke. The consternation in 
the metropolis was very great : fire-en- 
gines were horsed and galloped, and some 
proceeded to Highgate and Holloway be- 
fore the error was discovered. These ap- 
pearances lasted upwards of two hours ; 
and towards mommg the spectacle as- 
sumed more grandeur. At two o'clock, 
the whole of London was illuminated with 
noonday bri^tness, and the atmosphere 
was remarkably clear. The south, at this 
time, although unclouded, was very dark ; 
but Uie innumerable stars shone brilliantly. 
The opposite quarter of the heavens was 
extremely clear ; the light was very vivid, 
with a continued succession of meteors, 
varying in splendour. They apparently 
formed in the centre of the heavens, and 
spread till they seemed to burst, when 
the effect was electrical: myriads of 
small stars shot swiftly over the horizon 
towards the earth ; they seemed to burst, 
also, and throw a dark crimson vapour 
over the entire hemisphere. At half-past 
two o'clock, the spectacle changed to dark- 
ness, which, on dispersing, displayed a 
luminous rainbow in the zenith, and round 
the ridge of darkness that overhung the 
south. Then from it radiated colunms 
of silvery light, which increased, and in- 
termingled witii crimson vapour, stars 
darted in all directions, and so continued 
until four o'clock, when all died away.— 
Abridged from the daily Newspapers. [We 

* D' Urville, Voyage autour du Monde, tome iL, 
pp. 114, 115; quoted in the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Ubmy. 
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left the Regent*! Park for Grays Inn at a 
quarter before two on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in a close conveyance, and probably, 
on this account, did not witness any por- 
tion of this celestial spectacle. Before 
entering the conveyance we, however, 
remarked the pecnUar brightness of the 
heavens.] 

▲ bummer's DAT AT HAMPTON COURT. 
{Concluded from page 375.) 

[We are, at length, enabled to finish our 
gleanings from Mr. Jesse's admirable 
Guide to this very popular resort.] 

Henry rilL—When Wolsey died, his 
palace at Hampton Court was not com- 
pleted. This was done by Henry VIII., 
who occasionally resided in it. Banquets 
and uMisques, so prevalent in his reign, 
were nownere more magnificently ordered 
than at this place. 

Edward Fl. resided at Hampton Court : 
in consequence of some fear that his 
person would be seized, the inhabitants of 
Hampton armed themselves for the pro- 
tection of the young king. 

Queen Mary and Philip of Spain passed 
their honeymoon' at Hampton Court. 
Here also they entertained the Lady 
Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of England, 
on which occasion the great hall was 
brilliantly illuminated. It was from this 
place that passports, signed by Queen 
Mary, but not filled up, were in readiness 
to be sent off to announce the birth of a 
son or daughter, as the case might be, 
when she fancied herself with child. Some 
of these passports are in the State Paper 
Office. 

When EUzabethhefitaiLe c^ueen, Hampton 
Court occasionally exhibited scenes of 
festivity. 

A circumstance took place at Hampton 
Court, in the same reign, which will 
always add to its interest. It was here 
that the celebrated conference took place 
between certain divines of the Church of 
England £and the presbyterians, before 
James I., who acted as moderator, and 
which eventually occasioned an improved 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

Charles /. — He passed his honeymoon 
here, and here he witnessed some of the 
latest external appearances of being a 
king. The latter period is thus described: — 

^^ The king was now come to Hampton 
Court, with the Parliament Commissioners, 
at this time attending upon him, and some 
of the army for his guard. He dines 
abroad in the presence-chamber, with the 
same duty and ceremonies as heretofore, 
where any of the gentry are admitted to 



kiss his hand. After dinner he retires to 
his chamber, then he walks into the park, 
or plays at tennis.* Yesterday he killed 
a stag, or a buck, and dined witii his chil- 
dren at Sion, where they remain as yet; 
and he returned." 

[Mr. Jesse adds a few pages of interest- 
ing notes of the escape of Charles I. from 
Hampton Court, taKen from the news- 
papers of the time, and which furnish a 
more detailed account of his flight than 
any notice, perhaps, that has yet appeared.] 

It may not be uninteresting in wis place 
to relate an anecdote connected with the 
residence of Charles 1. at tiampton Court, 
especially as it has become a sort of 
tradition still occasionally mentioned in 
the neighbourhood. It is said, that the 
king was one day standing at one of the 
windows of the palace, surrounded by his 
children, when a gipsy or beggar woman 
came up to it, and asked for charity. Her 
appearance excited ridicule, and probably 
threats, which so enraged the gipsy l^at 
she took out of her basket a looking- 
glass, and presented it to the king ; he saw 
in it his own head decollated. Probably 
with a natural wish to conciliate so pro- 
phetical a beggar, or for some other 
reason, money was given her. She then 
said that the death of a dog, in the room 
the king was then in, would precede the 
restoration of the kingdom to his family, 
which the king was then about to lose. 
It is supposed that Oliver Cromwell after- 
wards slept in the room referred to. He 
was constantly attended by a faithf^ dog, 
who guarded his bed-room door. On 
awakening one morning he found the dog 
dead, on which he exclaimed, in allusion 
to the gipsy's prophecy, which he had 
previously heara, "The kingdom is de- 
parted from me." Cromwell died soon 
after, and the subsequent events are 
sufficiently known. 

After the death of Charles I. Hampton 
Court became the occasional residence of 
Oliver Cromwell, who used frequently to 
hunt in the neighbourhood, and a part of 
Bushy Park was formed by him into a 
preserve for hares. 

Cromwell is said to have built the old 
Toy Inn, as a dormitory for his round- 
head soldiers, not liking to admit them 
into the palace, and the present cavalry 
barracks in the palace-yard for his body- 
guards. 

On the restoration of Charles IL 
Hampton Court Palace was given to 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who 
had brought about that event without 
bloodshed or confiision. He accepted a 

* Charles played at tennis the day before he 
escaped firoft Hampton Court. 
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amn of money in lien of it, and Charles 
II. afkerwards occupied the palace. 

James JL occasionally resided at Hamp- 
ton Conrt, and the canopy is still to be seen 
there nnder which he received the Pope's 
nnncio, a circmnstance which tended not 
a little to alienate the affections of his 
protestant subjects. 

fVilUam and Mary, — Hampton Court 
owes much of its present splendour to 
William III. He employed Sir Christopher 
Wren as his architect ; and he built the 
present state-rooms, the two great stair- 
cases, and made various other alterations, 
which need not be enumerated, as his 
style of architecture is perfectly distinct 
from that of Wolsey's. It is to be regret- 
ted, perhaps, that his palace was ever 
interfered with. The pleasure-gardens 
were laid out by William III., and are in 
the Dutch style. The terrace-walk is half 
a mile in length, and the first view of it is 
very striking. 

iiueen Anne also resided here ; and this 
place was the scene of Pope's Rape of the 

George /. and George IL occasionally 
held their courts at Hampton Court, and 
it was afterwards occupied by Frederick 
Prince of Wales. Since that time various 
persons have had the use of apartments 
in the palace, the Crown of course re- 
serving to itself the right of re-occupying 
them at any moment. 

Park and Gardens, 

Hampton Court (or the Home) Park 
immediately adjoins the palace-gardens. 
It is about five miles round. The canal 
is from half to three-quarters of a mile in 
length, and forty yards in breadth, having 
fine avenues of lime-trees on each side of 
it. Another canal to correspond was 
partly excavated by William III., and the 
spot IS still pointed out where the accident 
happened which cost him his Ufe. The 
stua-house is in the centre of the park, 
and the noble occupier of it is distin- 
guished by his kindness and hospitality to 
all around him. 

Some lines of fortification may still be 
seen in the park, which were originally 
made to teach that art to William Duke 
of Cumberland when a boy, who became 
so celebrated afterwards in the troubles 
of 1745. 

There is a fine old oak-tree well worth 
looking at, near the upper deer-pen in the 
park. It is thirty-eight feet in circum- 
ference. There is also an elm near the 
stud-house, known by the name of King 
Charles's swing, which is peculiarly cu- 
rious firom its shape, and interesting in 
consemience of the name which has been 
handed down to us. The avenues in this 
park were planted by William IH. 



In a garden, known by the name of the 
Private Garden, the celebrated great vine 
may be seen. It is one hundr^ and ten 
feet long, and has generally firom two to 
three thousand bunches of grapes upon it. 
On approaching the vine, two large green- 
houses are passed, which contain some 
orange-trees and other plants. Amongst 
them is the orange-myrtle, said to have 
been brought to tiiis country by William 
III. Some zealous Orangemen occasionally 
ask for a sprig firom it. 

On the opposite side of the palace there 
is a large space of ground called the 
Wilderness, planted and laid out bv 
William III. In Ihis place is a labyrinm 
or maze, which affords much amusement. 

[The Illustrative Catalogue of the 
Pictures is neatly and satisfactorily drawn 
up. We perceive that Mr. Jesse believes 
to be perfectly erroneous Dr. Waagen's 
statement, that Mantegna's Triunmhs of 
Julius Caesar were coarsely painted over 
in distemper in the time of William III. 
Of the cartoons, Mr. Jesse observes : — ] 

The writer of this notice heard the late 
Mr. HoUoway, some of whose fine engrav- 
ings from the cartoons may be seen in 
the gallery, make the following remarks : 
— " I have made drawings of these car- 
toons, and studied them for thirty years, 
and during that time I have every day 
discovered new beauties, but never de- 
tected a defect." 

A wish has been sometimes expressed, 
by those who look only to the public 
convenience, that these inestimable pro- 
ductions of Raffaelle's genius should be 
removed from their present situation to 
the National Gidlery, in London: but 
when we consider how commodiously they 
are arranged at present, in a room built 
purposely for them; when we acknow- 
ledge that the light by which they are 
seen is liable to little objection ; that the 
air is not, like that of the metropolis, 
filled with particles that would be most 
injurious to water-colours, and that every 
possible facility is given to inspect or to 
copy them ; and when we fiuther find, 
firom the evidence of the artists examined 
before the House of Commons, that it 
would be necessary, if they were exhibited 
in London, to have them placed in glass- 
cases, for tiieir protection, — ^we must con- 
sider that no sufficient reason has been 
given for their removal from Hampton 
Court. 

[Altogether, this is the most delightful 
little work that has lately fallen into our 
path. The illustrations, ten in number, are 
very beautiful : the architectural bits are 
bright and etchy ; and the Hall supplies 
a clever and efifective firontispiece, by 
S. Williams.) 
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MC-NIC FROM THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

A Modem Attila. — One of tbe most 
powerM chiefs in the wars of the Caffers 
in the present centnry, was one Chaka, 
son of a woman of a chieftain, who, as he 
grew up, shewed himself possessed of snch 
energy of character and such warlike qua- 
lities, that Tingeswio, the reigmng chief, 
took him nnder his protection, instructed 
him in the art of war, and gave him a 
command in his army. On the death of 
Seurengakona, a Zoolu chief, Winfogas, 
tiie legal heir, succeeded to his authority ; 
hut his reign was hrief, for he was soon 
assassinated hy Chaka, who, not having 
sufficient scope for his ambition in the 
command of a small tribe, found means 
to alienate the army from their allegiance 
to his benefactor, Tingeswio, whom he 
attacked, made prisoner, and put to death. 
Chaka then possessed himselt of supreme 
authori^ over all the tribes which had 
owed c^egiance to Tingeswio, and united 
them into one nation under the name of 
Zulus. As soon as the chief found himself 
firmly seated in his authority, he bestowed 
his whole care in disciplining and train- 
ing his army; he substituted the short- 
stabbing assagai for the long missile wea- 
pon used by the other Ca&rs, by which 
means he entirely changed the mode of 
warfare, causing his men to close imme- 
diately with their foes, and fight them 
hand to hand. He carried his victorious 
arms west as far as St. John's River, and 
east to De la Goa Bay, putting to death 
all whom he could overtake, and driving 
the fugitives to seek refuge and food in dis- 
tant lands, leaving the countries which he 
passed over a solitude and a waste. Chaka 
may be termed the South African Attila ; 
and it is estimated that not less than 
1,000,000 human beings were destroyed 
by him. In the midst of his career, how- 
ever, he was stopped by his brother Din- 
gaan, the present chief, who assassinated 
him while at some distance from his army, 
and possessed himself of the regal power. 
— From some striking " Notices of the 
Cape and Southern Africa," by Major 
Charters ; United Service Jotimal. 

Hints to Snuff'-takers,--The best kind of 
boxes for the' real snuff-takers are the 
papier mcujhe ; and they keep the snuff 
moist and cool: gold and silver have a 
contrary effect. The potato boxes have 
had their day ; but, as they are generally 
made to open with a hinge composed of 
copper, the verdigris does not improve the 
flavour of your mixture. The round deep 
boxes of a brown colour are unquestion- 
ably superior to any others ; . they are 



now called Harringtons, from the Earl's 
decided preference for them, his Lordship 
having first brought them into notice. 
Some gluttons fill their boxes to cram- 
ming, which is a great error, for it renders 
the snuff lumpy and clogged : to obviate 
this, every amateur should provide himself 
with a small sieve and brush, and after 
the snuff has been well rubbed upon damp 
parchment, let him sift it carefully, and 
press every grain through with the brush ; 
this process tends to soften the snufi^ im- 
prove the touch, and renders it infinitely 
pleasanter than when in a compressed 
8tate.«-iV<?t<; Monthly Magazine, 

Archery Meetings are very pleasant 
things, for bringing people together to eat 
and drink in a tent, lounge about prettily- 
laid-out grounds, and fi!nish the evening 
with a dance ; but it puts one in an awfu 
rage to see a great strapping, full-grown 
fellow with a diminutive bow in his hand, 
and a thing like three tailor's fingers on the 
other, to prevent his tender fingers being 
hurt by the string ! It puts one in a pas- 
sion to see this archer — toxophilite, beg 
pardon — after putting himself into the 
most approved position, and with diffi- 
culty sending forty or fifty little arrows, 
not clothyard shafts, eighty or ninety 
vards, some to the right, and others to the 
left, to the danger of his surrounding ad- 
mirers, receive the congratulations of his 
fiiends, and a silver bauble from the hand 
of some beautiful giil, for having, by great 
luck, put one arrow out of the lot, into 
some part of a target, six feet in diameter. 
—Ibid. 

The Prussian ^rwy. — The pay of a 
Prussian soldier is very small. A few 
pence, five-sixths of a poimd of heavy 
black bread, and two ounces of meat, are 
all that Government allows per diem in 
peace ; in war, or during the manoeuvres, 
the ration of bread and meat is doubled. 
Hence, the closest economy is necessary 
to give them even a tolerably comfortable 
mess of soup for dinner. The following 
arrangements of one of the best garde re- 
giments the writer saw chalked on a board 
in ^e kitchen, as the cook's order for the 
day : '^ 527 men, eighty-eight pounds of 
meat ; thirty-two pounds of nee ; eight 
ounces and a half of salt ; four ounces of 
pepper ; four ounces of laurel-leaves (?) ; six 
or seven bushels of potatoes, and about a 
farthing's worth ofcelery-seed per man." 
The whole was boiled together, so as to 
give a thick soup, and very good too. 
This includes the allowed ration of meat ; 
the remainder is paid for by the men, at 
about three halfpence per day. This meal 
is all they have, except it be such break- 
fasts as are saved by the nicest care ; and, 
in this regiment, uiey contrive to have 
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them half the year mmnd. These corps, 
heing all, in general, stationary, have a 
vast advantage in making their little con- 
tracts ; they can thns purchase their rice, 
lentils, caravances, flonr, potatoes, &c., in 
quantities. — Untied Service Journal. 

The Unlucky Pinch. — ^An old acquaint- 
ance of mine, a hit of a dandy in his way, 
employed a certain eminent tailor for 
many years. When the father repaired to 
the Continent, the sons carried on the lu- 
crative hnsiness : one of them called on 
my friend one morning to receive instruc- 
tions as to the alteration of a coat. It so 
happened that his snnff-hox was on the 
tahle, and Mr. Snip, junior, with the utmost 
sang froidf helped himself to a copious 
pinch. My friend was absolutely galvan- 
ized ; and, determining to see how far his 
modest confidence could be carried, asked 
him if he would like a sandwich and a 
glass of Sauteme. The hospitable propo- 
sal was readily accepted ; Snip sat down 
and discussed the luncheon perfectly un- 
abashed. When it was concluded, he 
touched upon the shop, and requested his 
customer to try on the coat ; but, to the 
young gentleman* s astonishment, he re- 
plied, '^ I could not think of insulting the 
iriend who has taken my snuff, and eaten 
my luncheon, by talking to him of coats, 
that is quite out of the question. Good 
morning, Mr. Snip," The bell was rung. 
Snip bowed out, and his bill paid. The 

Sinch of snuff and the sandwiches deprived 
f r. Snip, junior, of one of his best cus- 
tomers. — New Monthly Magazine, 

Jousting on the iSetne.— There is not an 
uglier machine floating on any waters in 
the world than a Seine wherry. Ill-made, 
unpainted, (except for state occasions,) 
never water-proot, half over the shoes in a 
sort of squashy mud, rowed by two long bits 
of wood without form or image, without a 
rudder, or with one, enough to frighten the 
fishes, flat-bottomed, and without side 
benches : this is a picture of a French 
wherry. For «« the fl&tes of July,'' however, 
the boats were painted ; and the jousters, 
standing on the poop, were armed with 
long poles, padded at the end, with which, 
as the boats were rowed in opposite and 
contending directions, they tried to push 
the other into the water as they approached 
each other's boats. This is called jousting. 
To witness this exhibition between the 
Pont-Royal and the Pont-Louis XVI., 
there were not less than 100,000 cock- 
neys collected; and, in a most broiling 
sun, on unsheltered quays, and even baked 
quicker by the reflection of the solar rays 
on a high white wall behind them, did 
these seekers after pleasure stand hour 
after hour, not to see— for not one out of 
forty 8aw->-but to hear, that those who 



had got on the first or siecond rows of 
standing did see, that every half-hour a 
man in a pimt did push another man who 
was in another punt, into the water. 
These were called jousts ; and Fanny, 
who did not see them, talked about Queen 
Elizabeth, and the jousts of olden times.— 
Frazer's Magazine. 

Church 0/ the Holy Sepulchre. — The 
greater part of the present church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, ana all the various cha- 
pels attached to it, are of recent erection ; 
the previous building having been almost 
entirely consumed by a great fire, which 
took place on March 12, 1808, and which, 
it is said, unfortunately, destroyed most of 
the old columns and mosaic work of the 
time of Constantine. Some small portions 
of the present building appear to be an- 
cient, and of the same sfyle of architec- 
ture as the ruins of other Christian 
churches of that period. They are posi- 
tively affirmed to be remnants of the ori- 
ginal church erected by that emperor, or 
by his mother, the Empress Helena, about 
the year of our Lord, 300. The front of 
the edifice is almost wholly obstructed and 
concealed by the projecting buildinffs of 
the Greek monastery. It displays little 
beyond the single door of entrance, over 
which is a curious has relief, representing 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem ; and an old 
window of a singular and mixed style of 
architecture. 

Recollections of Childhood. — Nicholas, 
yielding almost unconsciously to the inte- 
rest of old associations, would point out 
some tree that he had climbed a hundred 
times, to peep at the young birds in their 
nest, and the branch from which he used 
to shout to little Kate, who stood below, 
terrified at the height he had gained, and 
yet urging him hi^er still by the inten- 
sify of her admiration. There was the 
old house, too, which they would pass 
every day, looking up at the tiny window 
through which the sun used to stream in 
and wake him on the summer mornings 
—they were all summer mornings then, 
— and climbing up the garden-wall, and 
looking over, Nicholas could see the very 
rose-bush which had come a present to 
Kate from some little lover, and she had 
planted with her own hands. There were 
the hedge-rows where the brother and 
sister had so often gathered wild-flowers 
together, and the green fields and sha^ 
paths where thev had so often strayed. 
There was not a lane, or brook, or copse, 
or cottage near, with which some childisb 
event was not entwined, and back it came 
upon the mind as events of childhood do-* 
nothing in itself: perhaps, a word, a 
laugh, a look, some slight distress, a pass- 
ing thought or fear,— and yet more strongs 
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ly and distinctly marked, and better far 
remembered, than the hardest trials or 
severest sorrows of bnt a year ago. — 
Nicholas Nickleby^ — [a very interesting 
Number, fnll of pathos and natural feel- 
ing, beantifnlly expressed.] 

Letter fVriting of Old, — There was an 
epoch when post-offices did not exist, 
when letters were mostly confined to mat- 
ters of state, and when none wrote bnt 
they who could afford to pay for a special 
express. Then it was that a letter was a 
serious matter ; that the very putting 
down its elaborate direction '^ to my righte 
honourable, or righte worthy, my very 
singular and esteemed master and friend, 
at his lodgings in Londone, &c." occupied 
more time than is now put in the compo- 
sition of a communication of several 
sheets. How tedious then was the surplus- 
age of awkward and intorted phrases, 
used to clothe the plainest ideas! how 
utterly wearisome tne endless accumu- 
lation of unmeaning expressions of the 
individual's sense oi his own worthless- 
ness, the fulsome exaltation of his corres- 
pondent's virtues and grandeur! how 
abundant the indulgence of rigmarole 
of every description ! Then came the 
winding-up, the stifi^ quaint, stately, hy- 
pocritical protestations of the love, respect, 
awe, duty, &c ; of " the pore beadsman 
and oratour," who could scarcely bring 
himself to arrive at a definitive signature. 
Why, Uie very adjusting of the si& string 
that went to affix the seal, was a mat- 
ter of forethought and contrivance, and 
must have thrown a dilatory colouring 
over all that preceded it. Tedious as such 
a process of^letter-writing must, in it- 
self, have been, it was necessarily still 
further protracted by the want of use. 
There are persons yet alive, who, from 
this cause alone, are compelled to medi- 
tate for a week before they call for paper 
and ink; and who, when they have 
screwed their courage to that sticking- 
place, expend more hours upon the com- 
position of the much-dreaded task, than 
Lord Brougham would give to a volume of 
political sketches, or Lytton Bulwer to a 
five-act drama.— iVm Monthly Magazine^ 
— [a smart and bustling Number, as fiill 
of fun and humour as the air is of shot on 
the 1st of September. By the way, nothing 
better has ever been said upon letter-writ- 
ing than Swift's natural account of the 
causes of the frequent instances of a bro- 
ken correspondence after a lonff absence : 
'^At first, one omits writing for a little 
while — and then one stays a little while 
longer to consider of excuses— and at last 
it grows des]>erate, and one does not write 
at all. In this manner, (adds Swift,) I have 
served others, and have been served my- 
self."] 



The largest Iron Ship in the world is now 
building by Messrs. Ronalds, Fortdee, 
Aberdeen, for a Liverpool company. Her 
length of keel is 130 feet; breadth of 
frame, 30 feet ; depth of hold, 20 feet ; 
length over all, 137 feet; tons register, 
537. 

A Cunning C/t«i^.— He was not an ha- 
bitual client; bnt one of those sneaking 
fellows that, if they meet you by accident 
always have a legal point on which to 
catechise you, witiiout the fear of fees 
before their eyes. They pin you up in the 
comer of a drawing-room, or edge m their 
chair next to yours at the dinner-table, to 
tell a long cock-and-a-buU story about a 
stray parcel ; or sometimes they cross you 
in the street, seize you by the button, and 
incarcerate you in the doorwav of a pas- 
trycook, till they have run through the 
pedigree of their great-grandmothers, as 
preliminary to "just tell me what you 
think " of their right to a lapsed legacy of 
fifty pounds, " supposed to have been left 
by the fourth cousin of an uncle's aunt, 
who died six months ago." — Adventures 
of an Attorney, 

Curious Clocks,— HoTSJce Walpole, in 
describing Strawberry Hill, mentions in 
the library " a clock of silver-gilt, richly 
chased, engraved, and ornamented with 
fleur-de-lvs, little heads, &c. This was a 
present from Henry VIII. to Anna Bo- 
iejTL ; and since, from Lady Elizabeth 
Germaine to Mr. Walpole." At Goodrich 
Court is a curious table-clock, of German 
manufacture, the engravings of costume 
on which shew it to be of the time of 
Elizabeth. It is about fourteen inches in 
height, of metal, partly gilt, and partly 
silvered. It has two bells, and a double 
set of hours— that is, from one to twenty- 
four, illustrating Shakspeare's lines : 
" Hell watch the horologe a double tei, 
If drink rock not his cradle."— Othello. 
Exportation of Iron Steam Boats. — ^The 
materials, from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Laird and Woodside, of Liverpool, have 
been shipped, for the construction of three 
iron steam-boats, in large pieces of plate 
riveted together, each forming a section of 
the respective boats, so that the whole 
may be with facility put together on arrival 
at the port of their destination, Monte 
Video, South America. The plates are 
firom a quarter of an inch to three-eighths 
in thickness. 

The Nose, — ^A lady, whose fondness for 
ffenerous living had given her a flushed 
face and carbunded nose, consulted Dr. 
Cheyne. Upon surveying herself in the 
glass, she exclaimed, ^^ Where, in the 
name of wonder, doctor, did I get such a 
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nose as this?"— ^* Oat of the decanter, 
madam, ont of the decanter," replied the 
doctor. — Physic and Physicians. 

fFesteyan Mission Ship, — ^The Wesle^rans 
of Bristol, have recently purchased, with a 
grant from the centenary Amd, the mission 
ship TVtVon, which will shortly convey to 
di£»rent stations fourteen missionaries, 
some of whom have wives and families : 
some are for the Cape of Good Hope, and 
others for New ^aland and the Friendly 
Islands, where the Triton will he stationed. 
Unsalting the Sea,— The ancients said, 
if sea-water passed through the sides of a 
hall of wax, it would reach the centre 
perfectly sweet. When navigators wanted 
water, they used to hoil sea-water in hrass 
or copper vessels, and suspend a large 
sponge over tiiem so as to receive all the 
vapour, which, afterwards expressed, would 
he perfectly sweet. — Railway Magazine, 

Sporting in South Africa. — No country 
can produce hetter marksmen than the 
Dutcn colonists of Southern Africa. Ac- 
customed from their earliest youth to the 
use of their powerfrd gun, they have con- 
stant practice in the pursuit of game, 
which still abounds in many parts of the 
colony. When the sportsman meets the 
lion, the leopard, the elephant, or the 
buffalo, he must have confidence in his 
dexterity ; for it is not enough to hit the 
animal, he must be struck in the proper 
place, or, in all probability, his pursuer 
will be immediately destroyed.— I7»iterf 
Service Journal. 

Education in Prussia.^^ln Prussia, no 
man is allowed to be ignorant of the com- 
mon rudiments of knowledge. Now, al- 
though this government is nominally 
absolute, yet its intentions must be truly 
honest: for who that designed to use 
power for arbitrary and selfish views, 
could thus dare to put such an engine as 
an educated, trained, and armed nation at 
the disposal of fireedom ? This landwehr 
institution has been well called a two- 
edged sword, that can cut both at internal 
as well as external enemies.— -/^'i/. 

Indigestion,^-''Dt. Thomson has success- 
fully established indigestion as arising 
from acid, alkaline, and neutral causes; 
and that l^ injudicious treatment one form 
assumes that of the other. 

South <Sea«.— The Grovernment expedition, 
the Erebus^ commanded by Capt. Ross, and 
the Terror^ by Capt. Crosier, will sail in a 
few days on a three years' voyage to the 
South Pole and Pacific Ocean. Both these 
vessels are fitted by Government, to whom 
the equipment of the expedition has been 
recommended by the President and Council 
of the Royal Society, who have lent their 
valuable aid in preparing the instructions 
for Capt Ross ; which are embodied in a 



Report, subdivided Into the sections of Phy- 
sics and Meteorology ; Geology and Miner- 
alogy; Botany and Vegetable Physiology; 
and Zoology and Animal Physiology. 
The Report will be readily found in tiie 
Athenteumy No. 616. The instructions are 
very copious and interesting ; and the 
Council declare their satisfaction at the 
prospect of tiie benefits which are likely to 
accrue to science firom the expedition tiius 
liberally undertaken by the Government 
on the representations made to them by 
the Royal Society, and other scientific 
bodies in this country. The ships are 
built exceedingly strong to encounter dis- 
tress of weather. The wales are doubled 
with eight-inch oak plank, and the bottom 
with plank of three inches ; the ceiling of 
the holds is doubled with two thicknesses of 
one and a half inch African teak, crossing 
each other at right angles ; the btdkheads 
in the hold are built in like manner, and 
made water tight, so that, should the bot- 
tom be stove in at any part by ice, the 
ships will be safe. The weather-deck is 
doubled with three-inch fir plank, with 
fearnought, dipped in tallow, laid between 
them. 

St, Helena, — The observatory at Ladder 
Hill has not been made use of since the 
island reverted to the English government. 
[Surely this is very discreditable to a 
nation everlastingly vaunting the ^* march 
of science."] So thoroughly has the Eng- 
lish language become &at of the island, 
that in none of our dependencies is it more 
correctly spoken, or with less peculiarity 
of accent.— United Service Journal, 

The Snuff-box. ^^ A. snuff-box has been 
called ** an introduction," and other me- 
taphorical names ; but it frequently leads 
to unpleasant familiarity, extremely difi&- 
cult to repress. The Neio Monthly Maga' 
zine relates, that Brummell, many years 
ago, gave an admirable rebuke, at a party 
in Portman-square. On the removal of 
the cloth, the snuff-boxes made their ap- 
pearance, and BmmmelVs was particu- 
larly admired : it was handed round, and 
a gentleman, finding it rather difilcult to 
open, incautious^ applied a dessert knife 
to the lid. Poor Brammiell was on thorns ; 
at last he could not contain himself any 
longer, and, addressing the host, said, with 
his characteristic quaintness, " Will you 
be good enough to tell your fiiend that my 
snuff-box is not an oyster." 

Coeds in Catidia,^A mine has been 
opened in Uie environs of Retimo; a 
quantity of the coal has been sent to 
Egypt, and found of good quality. 
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CLUB CHAMBERS, REGENT STREET. 

This chastely-elegant building has been 
erected for an Association of gentlemen, 
principally subscribers to the Clubs in the 
neighbourhood. The premises occupy the 
site of the mansion of the late Mr. Bucke, 
nearly adjoining St. Philip's Chapel, on 
the west side of that portion of Regent 
Street which connects Pall Mall with Pic- 
cadilly. The architect is Mr. Decimus 
Burton; the builder, Mr. Hicks; and the 
amount of the contract, ^^26,000. The 
building was commenced in August last 
year. It is in the Italian stjrle of archi- 
tecture, and occupies a n-ontage of 
seventy-six feet. The elevation consists 
of a ground story, rusticated, and termi- 
nated by a decorative lace band, or string 
course, enriched with the Vitruvian scroll ; 
this floor forming a basement to the prin- 
cipal story, and the second and third 
stories, surmounted by a bold and en- 
riched cornice. Between the principal 
story and the ground floor is introduced 
an entresol, the windows of which are 
placed between the paneled pilasters, 
supporting the consoles of the handsome 
balconies to the windows above.* The 
building will contain seventy-seven cham- 
bers. 



SHEEP IN LANDSCAPE. 

(From Gilpin*t Wettern Countiet.) 

From Ford-abbey we were obliged to 
return to Axminster, and from thence we 
set out for Bridport, traversing vast culti- 
vated hills, from which, on the left, we 
had views into the country, and, on the 
right, over the sea. The isle of Port- 
land ranged in the distance, many leagues 
along the shore, forming a long white 
beach ; which made an uncommon appear- 
ance. 

Prom Bridport to Dorchester we passed 
through a more inland country, though, in 
other respects, similar to the country we 
had just left. The features of it are 
broad and determined. Sweeping hills 
with harsh edges intersect each other. 
Here and there a bottom is cultivated, 
inclosed, and adorned with a farm-house 
and a few trees; but, in general, the 
whole country is an extended down. It 
is everywhere fed with little rough sheep ; 
which have formed it, with constant grass- 
ing, into the finest pasturage. Indeed, a 
chalky soil itself, which is the substratum 
of these downs, is naturally inclined to 
produce a neat, smooth surface. The 
several flocks which pasture these wide 
domains, have their respective walks ; and 

* These details have been, in part, abridged flrom 
the Civil Engineer and Architects' Journal. 



are generally fomd within the distance of 
a nule from each other. We saw them 
once or twice issuing from their pens, to 
take their morning's repast after a hungry 
night. It was a pleasing sight to see 
such numbers of innocent animals made 
happy; and in the following lines it is 
beautifully described : 

" The fold 

Poured forth its fleecy tenants o'er the glebe : 
At first, progressive as a stream, they sought 
The middle field ; but scattered by degrees, 
In various groups, they whitened all the land." 

But the progressive motion here de- 
scribed, is one of those incidents which is 
a better subject for poetry than painting. 
For, in the first place, a /eeditig fiock 
IS seldom well grouped; they commonly 
separeUe; or, as the poet well expresses it, 
they are scattered hy degrees^ and whiten 
all the land* Nor are their attitudes va- 
ried, as they cUl usually move the same 
way, progressive like a stream. Indeed, 
the shape of a feeding sheep is not the 
most pleasing, as its back and neck make 
a round heavy line, which, in contrast 
only, has its efiect. To see a flock of 
sheep in their most picturesque form, we 
should see them reposing after tlieir meal 
is over ; and if they are in sunshine, they 
are still the more beautiful. In reposing, 
they are generally better grotrped, and 
their forms are more varied. Some are 
commonly standing, and others lying on 
the groimd, with their little ruminating 
heads in various forms. And if the light 
be strong, it spreads over the whole one 
general mass; and is contrasted, at the 
same time, by a shadow equally strong, 
which the flock throws upon the ground. 
It may be observed, also, that the fleece 
itself is well disposed to receive a beau- 
tiful effect of lignt. It does not, indeed, 
like the smooth covering of hair, allow 
the eye to trace the musoilar form of the 
animal. But it has a beauty of a dififerent 
kind : the flakiness of the wool catches 
the light, and breaking it into many parts, 
yet without destroying' the mass, gives it 
a peculiar richness. 

We saw another circumstance, also, in 
which sheep appear to advantage. The 
weather was sultry, the day calm, and the 
roads dusty. Along these roads we saw, 
once or twice, a flock of sheep driven, 
which raised a considerable clono. As we 
were a little higher on the downs, and not 
annoyed by the dust, the circumstance 
was amusing. The beauty of the incident, 
lay in the contrast between such sheep as 
were seen perfectly, and such as were in- 
volved in obscurity. At the same time, the 
dust became a kind of harmonizing me- 
dium, which mi^ited the flock into one 
whole. It had the same ef&ct on a group 
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of animAla, which a heavy mist, when 
partial, has on iandseape. Bnt though 
circnmstances of this kind are pleasing in 
natare, we do not wish to see them imi- 
tated on canvas. They have been tried 
by Lontherberg, who, with a laudable en- 
deavour, hath attempted many different 
effects ; but I think in this he has failed. 
He has represented the dusty atmosphere 
of rapid wheels. But it is an incident 
that cannot be imitated: for, as motion 
enters necessarily into the idea, and as 
you cannot describe motion, it is impossi- 
ble to give more than half the idea. It is 
otherwise with vapour, which, from the 
ligM mist to the sleeping fog^ is of a more 
permanent nature, and, tnerefore, more 
adapted to the pencil. 

The only circumstance which can make 
a cloud of dust an object of imitation, is 
distance; as this gives it somewhat of a 
stationary appearance. One of the grand- 
est ideas of this kind, which I remember 
to have met with, may be found in Xeno- 
phon's AnaJbcuis, ^ 

As Cyrus was approaching Artaxerxes 
over one of those vast plains which are 
often found in the east, a horseman, who 
had been making observations, returned 
at full speed, crying out to the troops, as 
he rode through them, that the enemy was 
at hand. Cyrus, not suspecting the king 
to be so near, was riding carelessly in his 
chariot; and the troops, unarmed, were 
marching negligently over the plain. The 
prince, leaping from his chariot, presently 
armed himself, mounted his horse, called 
his generals around him, and drew up his 
troops. This was scarce done, when, the 
historian tells us, ^^ a white cloud was 
seen in the distant horizon spreading far 
and wide, from the dust raiscnl by so vast 
a host. As the cloud approadbed, the 
bottom of it appeared dark and solid. As 
it still advanced, it was observed, from 
various parts, to gleam and glitter in the 
sun ; and soon afrer, the ranks of horse 
and foot, and armed chariots, were dis- 
tinctly seen.'' 

NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT- 
DURABILITY OF STONE. 

In the months of August, September, 
and October, 1838, Mr. C. Barry, the archi- 
tect of the new Houses of Parliament, ac- 
companied by Mr. De La Beche and W. 
Smith, FF.G.S., and Mr. C. H. Smith, made 
a tour of inspection to various stone-quar- 
ries in the kmgdom, and visited numerous 
public buildings, with a view to the selec- 
tion of a proper stone to be employed in 
the erection of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Of this tour the above gentlemen 
have just presented a Report to the Com- 



missioners of Her Majesty's Woods and 
Forests. They have likewise procured a 
fair average specimen of the workable 
stone from each of the quarries which 
they have visited, and have deposited 
eub^s, prepared from such specimens, as 
well as of others which have been for- 
warded to them, in the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology Department of Her Ma* 
jesty's Woods and Forests. 

This Report is one of the most interest- 
ing documents that has, for a long time, 
fallen under our notice ; and we doubt not 
that the results will be as practicably valu- 
able as interesting. The inquirers have 
not extended their researches to granites, 
porphyries, and similar stones; but, in 
acknowledging the receipt of several speci- 
mens of granite, they state that the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane has munificently 
offered to make a free ffift to the nation of 
sufficient granite to build the Houses from 
his estates near Oban, in the west of Scot- 
land, should the granite from that locality 
be considered fit and available for the 
pixroose. 

The inquirers have been assisted by 
Professors Daniell and Wheatstone, of 
King's College, London, in determining 
the physical and chemical properties of a 
large portion of the specimens of the stone 
obtained ; and the early portion of their 
Report details the results. These are 
scarcely of interest popular enough for 
our pages ; so that we pass them over to 
come to the more attractive details of the 
present condition of the various buildings 
which have been inspected. 

" Before we proceed to adduce a few 
examples of the present condition of the 
various buildings that we have examined, 
we would wish to observe, that those which 
are highly decorated, such as the churches 
of the Norman and pointed styles of ar- 
chitecture, afford a more severe test of the 
durability of any given stone, all other 
circumstances being equal, than the more 
simple and less decorated buildings, such 
as the castles of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries ; inasmuch as the material 
employed in the former class of buildings 
is worked into more disadvantageous 
forms than in the latter, as regards expo- 
sure to the eflG?cts of the weather : and we 
would further observe, that buildings in a 
state of ruin, from being deprived of their 
ordinary protection of roofing, glazing of 
windows, &c., constitute an equally severe 
test of the durability of the stone employed 
in them. 

'' As examples of the degree of durability 
of various building stones in particular 
localities, the following may be enume- 
rated :— Of the sandstone buildings which 
we examined, we may notice the remains 
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•f Ecclestone Abbey, of the thirteenth 
century, near Barnard Castle, constmcted 
of a stone closely resembling, that of the 
Stenton qnarr^ in the vicinity, as exhibit- 
ing the mouldings and other decorations, 
even to the dog's-tooth ornament, in ex- 
cellent condition. The circular keep of 
Barnard Castle, apparently also built of 
the same material, is in fine preservation. 
Tintem Abbey mav also be noticed as a 
sandstone edifice that has, to a consider- 
able extent, resisted decomposition ; for, 
although it is decayed in some parts, it is 
nearly perfect in others. Some portions 
of Whitby Abbey are likewise in a perfect 
state, whilst others are fast yieloing to 
the effects of the atmosphere. The older 
portions of Ripon Cathedral, constructed 
of sandstone, are in a fair state of preser- 
vation. Rivaulx Abbey is another good 
example of an ancient sandstone building 
in a fair condition. The Norman kc^p of 
Richmond Castle, in Yorkshire, affords an 
instance of a moderately hard sandstone, 
which has well resisted decomposition. 

*^ As examples of sandstone buildings of 
a more recent date, in a good state of pre- 
servation, we may mention Hardwicke 
Hall, Haddon Hall, and all the buildings of 
Craigleith stone in Edinburgh and its vici- 
nity. Of sandstone edifices in an advanced 
state of decomposition, we may enumerate 
Durham Cathedral, the churches at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Carlisle Cathedral, 
KirkstaU Abbey, and Fountains Abbey. 
The sandstone churches of Derby are also 
extremely decomposed; and the church 
of St. Peter's, at Shaftesbury, is in such a 
state of decay, that some portions of the 
building are only prevented from falling 
by means of iron ties. 

''As an example of an edifice constructed 
of a calciferous variety of sandstone, we 
may notice Tisbury Church, which is in 
unequal condition, the mouldings and 
other enrichments being in a perfect state, 
whilst the ashlar, apparently selected with 
less care, is fast mouldering away. 

" The choir of Southwell Church, of the 
twelfth century, may be mentioned as 
affording an instance of the durability of 
a magnesio-calciferous sandstone, resem- 
bling that of Mansfield, after long expo- 
sure to the influences of the atmosphere. 

'' Of buildings composed of magnesian 
limestone, we may mention the Norman 
portions of Southwell Church, bmlt of 
stone similar to that of Bolsover-moor, 
and which are throughout in a perfect state, 
the mouldings and carved enrichments 
being as sharp as when first executed. The 
keep of Konmgsburgh Castle, built of a 
magnesian limestone from the vicinity, is 
also in a perfect state, although the joints 
of the masonry are open in consequence 



of the decomposition and disappearance 
of the mortar formerly within them. The 
church at Hemmingborough, of the fif- 
teenth century, constructed of a material 
resembling the stone from Huddlestone, 
does not exhibit any appearance of decay. 
Tickhill Church, of the fifteenth century, 
built of a similar material, is in a fair 
state of preservation. Huddlestone HaU, 
of the sixteenth century, constructed of 
the stone of the immediate vicinity, is 
also in good condition. Roche Abbey, of 
the thirteenth century, in which stone 
from the immediate neighbourhood has 
been employed, exhibits generally a fair 
state of preservation, although some por- 
tions have yieldcMl to the effects of the 
atmosphere. 

'' As examples of magnesian limestone 
buildings in a more advanced state of de- 
cay, we may notice the churches at York, 
a large portion of the Minster, Howden 
Chmrch, Doncaster Old Church, and others 
in that part of the country, many of 
which are so much decomposed that the 
mouldings, carvings, -and other archi- 
tectural decorations are often entirely 
effaced. 

^ We may here remark, that, as far as 
our observations extend, in proportion as 
the stone employed in magnesian lime- 
stone buildings is crystaline, so does it 
appear to have resisted the decomposing 
effects of the atmosphere ; a conclusion in 
accordance with the opinion of Professor 
Daniell, who has stated to us, that, from 
the results of experiments, he is of opinion, 
that 'the nearer the magnesian lime« 
stones approach to equivalent proportions 
of carbonate of lime and carbonate of 
magnesia, the more crystaline and better 
they are in every respect.* 

" Of buildings constructed of oolitic, and 
•other limestones, we may notice the Church 
of Byland Abbey, of the twelfth century, 
especially the west front, built of stone 
from the immediate vicinity, as being in 
an almost perfect state of preservation. 
Sandysfoot Castle, near Weymouth, con- 
structed of Portland oolite, in the time of 
Henry VIII., is an example of that mate- 
rial in excellent condition ; a few decom- 
posed stones used in the interior, (and 
which are exceptions to this fact,) being 
from another oolite in the immediate 
vicinity of the castle. Bow and Arrow 
Castle, and the neighbouring ruins of a 
church of the fourteenth century, in the 
island of Portland, also afford instances of 
the Portand oolite in perfect condition. 
The new church in the island, built in 
1766, of a variety of the Portland stone 
termed roach, is in an excellent state 
throughout, even to the preservation of 
the marks of the chisel. 
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•* Manj boilding^ constracted of a mate- 
rial similar to the oolite of Ancaster, such 
as Newark and Grantham Churches, and 
other edifices in varion» parts of Lincoln- 
shire, have scarcely yielded to* the effects 
of atmospheric influences. Windmsh 
Church, hnilt of an oolite from the neigh* 
homing quarry, is in excellent condition ; 
whilst the Ahhey Church of Bath, con- 
structed of the oolite in the vicinity of 
that city, has suffered much from de- 
composition ; as is also the case with the 
cathedrid, and the churches of St. Nicholas 
and St. Michael, in Gloucester, erected of 
a stone from tile oolitic rocks of the 
neighbourhood. 

"The churches of Stamford, Ketton, 
CoUey Weston, Kettering, and other 
places in that part of the country, attest 
the durability of the shelly oolite termed 
Bamack Rag, with the exception of ther 
portions of some of them for which the 
stone has been ill selected. The excellent 
condition of those parts which remun of 
Glastonbury Abbey, shews the value of a 
shelly limestone similar to that of Doult- 
ing ; whilst the stone employed in Wells 
Cathedral, apparently of the same kind, 
and not selected with equal care, is, in 
parts, decomposed. The mansion, the 
church, and the remains of the abbey at 
Montacute, as also many other buildings 
in that vicinity, constructed of the lime- 
stone of Ham-hill, are in excellent con- 
dition. In Salisbury Cathedral, built of 
stone from Chilmark, we have evidence of 
the general durability of a siliciferous 
limestone ; for, although the west front 
has somewhat yielded to the effects of the 
atmosphere, the excellent condition of the 
building, generally, i» most striking. 

" In tiie public buildings of Oxford, we 
have a marked instance both of decompo- 
sition and durability in the materials em- 
ployed ; for, whilst a shelly oolite, similar 
to that of Taynton, which is employed 
in the more ancient parts of the cathedral, 
in Merton College Chapel, &c., and com- 
monly for the plmths, string courses, and 
exposed portions of the other edifices in 
that city, is generally in a good state of 
preservation, a calcareous stone from 
Heddington, employed in nearly the whole 
of the colleges, churches^, and other public 
buildings, is in such a deplorable state of 
decay as, in some instances, to have caused 
all traces of architectural decoration to 
disappear, and the ashlar itself to be, in 
many places, deeply disintegrated. 

^^In Spofforth Castle we have a striking 
example of the unequal decomposition of 
two materials, a magnesian limestone and 
a sandstone ; the former employed in the 
decorated parts, and the latter for the 
ashlar or plain facing of the walls. Al- 



though the magnesian limestone has been 
equally exposed with the sandstone to the 
decomposing effects of the atmosphere, it 
has remained as perfect in form as when 
first employed ; while the sandstone ha* 
suffered considerably- firom the effects of 
decomposition. 

"In Chepstow Castle a magnesian lime^ 
stone in nne preservation, and a red 
sandstone in an advanced state of decont- 
position, may be observed, both having 
oeen exposed ta the same conditions as 
parts of the same archways ; and in Bris- 
tol Cathedral there is a curioa<» instance 
of the efifects arising from the intermixture 
of very different materials, a yellow lime- 
stone and a red sandstone, which have 
been indiscriminately employed both for 
the plain and decorated parts of the 
building r not only is the appearance in 
this case unsightly, but the architectural 
effect of the edifice is also much impaired 
by the unequal decomposition of the two 
nmterials, the limestone having suffered 
much less frx)m decay than the sandstone. 

" Judging, tfierefore, from the evidence 
afforded by buildings of various dates, 
there would appear to be many varieties 
of sandstone and limestone employed for 
building purposes which successnilly resist 
the destructive effects of atmospheric 
influences : amongst these, the sandstones 
of Stenton, Whitby, Tintem, Rivaulx, and 
Craigleith, the magnesio-calciferous sand- 
stones of Mansfield ; the calciferous sand- 
stone of Tisbury; the ciystaline magne- 
sian limestones, or dolomites, of Bolsover, 
Huddlestone, and Roche Abbey ; the 
oolites of Byland, Portland, and Ancaster 
the sheUy oolites and limestones of Bar- 
nack and Ham-hill ; and the siliciferous 
limestone of Chilmark, appear to be 
amongst the most durable. To these, 
which may be all considered as desirable 
building materials, we are inclined to add 
the sandstones of Darley-dale, Humble, 
Longannet, and Crowbank ; the magnesian 
limestone of Robin Hood's Well, and the 
oolite of Ketton ; although some of them 
may not have the evidence of ancient 
buildings in their favour. 

" If, however, we were called upon to 
select a class of stone for the more imme- 
diate object of our inquiry, we should give 
the preference to the limestones, on account 
of their more general uniformity of tint, 
their comparatively homogeneous struc- 
ture, and the facility and economy of their 
conversion to building purposes ; and of 
this class we should prefer those which are 
most crystaline. 

'* In conclusion, having weighed, to the 
best of our judgment, the evidence in 
favour of the various building-stones 
which have been brought under our con- 
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flideration ; and fredj admitting that many 
sandiitones as well as limestones possess 
very great advantages as bnilding ma- 
terials, we feel bound to state, that for 
dnrability, as instanced in Southwell 
Church, &c., and the results of experi- 
ments, as detailed in the accompanying 
tables ; for crystaline character, combined 
with a close approach to the e(][uivalent 
proportions ol carbonate of Imie^ and 
carbonate of magnesia ; for uniformity of 
structure ; facili^ and economy in con- 
version ; and for advantage of colour, the 
magnesian limestone, or dolomite, of 
BoUover-moor and its neighbourhood, is, 
in our opinion, the most fit and proper 
material to be employed in the proposed, 
new Houses of Parliament." 

THE HOTEL MEUBLE. 

THE ORISETTB. 
(Concluded from page 890.) 

A DiT or two after the events of the last 
chapter, we received an invitation firom a 
worthy friend of ours who resided at Ver- 
sailles, to go and spend a few weeks with 
him at his house. Invitations to stay in 
a French family are something like angels' 
visits, so we immediately accepted, for fear 
he might change his mind. We had, more- 
over, a smiJl brother, who luxuriated upon 
cold artichokes and potage d Voseille at a 
petition in the Avenue St. Cloud, in order 
to learn French perfectly ; and we thought 
we might as weu be near him, in order to 
give him an occasional meal at a restau- 
rateur's, to keep him firom quite starving 
until the holidays. Well, we ^^ locked up 
all our treasures," and sent our boxes to a 
fellow-student to be taken care of; and took 
our place, one fine morning, in the lum- 
bering overgrown rabbit-hutches, termed 
gondolles^ above all other things in the 
world, that start fi-om some of the par- 
tially unexplored regions between the back 
of the Tuileries and the Rue St. Honore ; 
and, passing through Sevres and a country 
which appeared to be inhabited solely by 
traiteurs and marchandM de vin^ we ar- 
rived at Versailles in two hours after our 
departure fix»m Paris.* It is not our 
intention to describe what we saw during 
our month's sejour. Every room, picture, 
and waterwork, has been so often alluded 
to in books, that such a task is rendered 
perfectly unnecessary. It will suffice to say, 
that we knew everything by heart by the 
time we left ; and, having seen the grand 
fountains spouting out Uke BrobcUgnag 
water-plugs, and walked blindfolded aloug 
the tapis vert^ we returned to Paris, not 
very unwilling to get back to a little 

♦ Since the opening of the ehemin-de-feff the 
j oonwy is performed In thirty minutes. 



amusement : for, independent of the palace 
and its attractions, Versailles is a living, 
grave. 

We were sitting in the porter's lodge of 
the hotel on the evening of our arrival, 
collecting our letters and newspapers, and 
learning what events had occurred in our 
absence, firom the gar^on, when our littie 
firlend, the bktnchissetue^ came in for her 
key, and went up stairs. We do not think 
she saw us, as we were partiy concealed 
by the door : but we were able to remark 
a great alteration in her since we left. 
Her features were pale and sharpened, 
with that drooping expression termed by 
the multitude "pinched in," but where 
the anatomist can trace every corner and 
process of the facial bones, but too plainly 
intelligible imder their wasted covering. 
Her eyes were red and glistening ; and she 
had lost the light elastic ^a« de FranQoise 
with which she was accustomed to trip 
about the house. 

^^EUeestbien ckangee^ Monsieur^^* said, 
the garqon, as we followed her with our 
eyes along the court. ^' She was going to^ 
be married, but her amarU has left her, 
and is paying his addresses in another, 
quarter." 
" She still lives here, then ?" 
" Omi, monsieur: maisj la pauvre petite 
pleure^ elle se desole, et eUe ne mange pas," 
The last words were pronoimced in a 
very dolorous accent : it was evident that 
Antoine thought it the greatest sign of 
grief to give up eating. 

"And when was the engagement broken* 
ofif?" we asked. 

^ Monsieur^ it was about three days 
after vou left. She met him at Constant's- 
one fite evening, but he scarcely noticed 
her, and danced entirely with another amie. 
She came home at night, and cried a great 
deal in the lodge, and the old lady in> 
No. 14 sent her down a Uttle liqueur. 
She takes it sadly to heart, and neglects 
everything else." 

We were, indeed, very sorry to hear 
all this, and thought that we would try 
and comfort her— nay, we anticipated, a 
pleasing task in so doing. It is so inte- 
resting—so eloquent, that comfort which 
an English student of two-and-twenty can 
offer to a pretty French girl of eighteen. 
Of course, we meant our consolation to be 
firiendly and Platonic — could it be other- 
wise ? and yet we iiave sometimes thought 
how terribly foolish the theories of the old 
philosopher of Athens were ! 

We nnished our conversation, lighted 
a candle, and retired to our room. Our 
boxes had been forwarded by a porter, 
and we had a few minutes' occupation 
in arranging them, and looking out ap- 
pointments that had been so quietly re- 
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pofli&g for the last month. At last, the 
shirts and stockings were all laid in their 
respective drawers : the boots were pnlled 
ont of the carpet-bag, and placed outside 
the door ; and when we had routed out 
our night apparel from the packet we had 
brought from Versailles, we jumped into 
bed, and began to read, according to cus- 
tom. We always had a terrible habit 
of reading in bed, and plead gfuilty to 
thinking it dangerous ; but it is so com* 
fortable! In the day time, choose what 
hour you will, the pleasant images which 
your reading has left flitting before your 
imagination are liable to be instanta- 
neously and unromautically disturbed by 
the common and dull realities of your 
existence. But, at night it is different, for 
all is then still around you: your fancy 
follows the creations of the writer in free 
and unrestrained wanderings ; and if gen- 
tle and soothing thoughts should chance 
to arise from ti^e bearing of the subject 
you have been studying, you have nought 
to arrest them but the power of the ^ drowsy 
god,' which, if it comes as an interrupter 
of happiness, at least places a barrier to 
the advance of sorrow. 

JH^h bien! we read, and thought, and 
snuffed the candle, and read again, and, 
at last, went to sleep ; and in the common 
course of events, we awoke again the next 
morning. But, as we went down stairs, 
on our way to breakfast at Martin's, we 
did not meet Eugenie, as had been our 
former custom. The gar^on told us she 
had not passed the lodge that morning ; 
but he thought she was much distres«^ 
the night berore, and had slept later from 
thorough weariness of heart and spirits. 
We returned some common-place answer, 
and walked over to the restaurant^ in 
company with a copy of the Times^ that 
had just come by post from England, and 
whose elephantine proportions awfully 
astonished the habitual readers of the 
Siicle, the Presse, and the Gazette des 
Tribunaux, 

The same evening that we returned 
from Versailles, Eugenie had been to one 
of the balls at the Barriere du Mont-Par- 
nasse. She had gone thither with no idea 
of pleasure or amusement, but in the hope 
of seeing her faithless suitor, and procur- 
ing some explanation from him of his 
conduct towards her. In one of her ex- 
pectations, she had not been disappointed, 
for he was there, but not alone— nis new 
love had accompanied him, and they were 
dancing together the whole evening. It 
were foolish to say that he was not moved 
at the sight of poor Eugenie's pale face 
and altered mine; but he pretended to 
carry it off with a sneer and laugh, and 



he answered her in slighting and careless 
words. He lessened her before her rival 
— a trial which, having once undergone, 
a woman never forgets. Repulsed and. 
crushed, she left the room ; but as she 
turned round on quitting it, she perceived 
him whirling in the rapid train of waltzers, 
with his usual unconcern, probably little 
thinking of the heart that he had spurned, 
and broken that evening. 

In that terrible calm of wretchedness 
which locks up those tears we could find 
so much reliei from indulging in, Eugenie 
arrived at home. She silently and me- 
chanically took her key from the porter's 
lodge, (it was there we had seen her,) and 
then hurried to her own room. She felt 
about in the obscurity for her aUumettes^ 
and, lighting her candle, remained stand- 
ing at the table for several minutes, fixed 
as a statue, and scarcely betraving signs 
of life or being. And then a fearful resolve 
for the first time came over her : steadily, 
and with a calm almost supernatural, she 
closed the door and windows, and shut up 
the aperture oHhe chimney with a square 
board, on which some gaudily-coloured 
pictures of dancing and diversion formed 
a harsh contrast to her own feelings. She 
took the small fmimeau^ which we had 
used on the evening we first met her, from 
its comer, and placed it on the table. Her 
entire stock of charcoal was next collected 
on its grate, and, kindling a piece in the 
candle, she deposited it amongst the rest, 
raising with her own breath the poisonous 
vapour that was to deprive her of existence. 
The tiny ember crackled and sparkled in 
the current of air, and by degrees commu- 
nicated its glowing life to the whole mass, 
as small particles of white ashes began to 
fill the atmosphere, and gradually to settle 
on the table and surrounding articles. A 
cold blast poured in from the opening 
beneath the door — she deliberately im- 
peded it with a shawl laid along the floor, 
and hanging what articles of clothing were 
at hand against the ill-fastened windows, 
she sank down on her low bed, and 
awaited her fate. Before long, she began 
to breathe with difficulty ; she seemed to 
experience the same sensation that she 
would have felt in a small and crowded 
apartment, or in the two loges of a close 
and densely-filled theatre. She moved 
her arms around her, as if to throw off 
some impending coverture : the circulation 
of air tnus produced somewhq^t revived 
her, and she respired more freely ;^ but in 
an instant afterwards the oppression re- 
turned. Then her pulse quickened, and 
a violent palpitation ensued. Throb — 
throb !— her heart was leaping in her 
bosom, as ^ it would force its way through 
the membrane that contained it, and its 
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deadetied and heavy beat was marked and 
sndible in the perfect stillnefls of the room, 
broken only by the tinkling of the charcoal 
consnming in the foumeau. The distant 
chimes of the Lnxembonrg clock told the 
honr of ten— ^where wonld she be when 
thev next sonnded ? The room would be 
a chamber of death — ^her bed wonld be- 
come a bier to sustain a corpse, and that 
coipse wonld be herself I 

The candle, overpowered by the heavy 
and poisoned atmosphere, began to bnm 
with a dnll and oppressed flame ronnd its 
tall black wick ; and the poor birds in the 
cage, dbtressed for aur, were fluttering and 
gasping on their perches, or rapidly jump- 
ing from one to the other, and passing 
their beaks quickly and successively be- 
tween the wires of their prison. An inde- 
finable sense of alarm now stole over her, 
and her thoughts became visionary and 
delirious. The house seemed giving way 
beneath her— the walls of her room had 
fallen in, and some unseen power was 
forcing her towards a precipice into the 
street below ! She clung to the bed, and 
cried aloud : the floor appeared to sink, 
and she was going with its ruins and 
without the power to help herself. Sud- 
denly, her sensations changed, and she 
became once more conscious of her situa- 
tion; but her ideas were confused and 
indefinite. A painful tightness of the chest 
succeeded : her eyes swam with giddiness, 
and her brain seemed endowed with sepa- 
rate life and motion. Then a heavy mur- 
mur, like the drone of a hundred bees, 
filled her ears, and her sight forsook her : 
an unconquerable drowsiness stole over 
her, and she sank into a deep and heavy 
slumber. From that slumber she never 
awoke again. 

When we returned from our dejeuner^ 
we found the hotel a scene of terrible 
excitement. The prt^frietaire^ alarmed at 
the unusual non-appearance of Eugenie, 
had sent the concierge to knock at her 
apartment, and see if she was indisposed. 
The old woman returned, affirming that 
she could obtain no answer, although she 
had made a grand tapage against the door ; 
and, in consequence, Vasselin ascended 
with two gens (Tarmes^ and broke the door 
open. In an instant, the whole truth was 
apparent, as the dense and suffocating 
vapour still hung heavily about the room ; 
the burds were lying dead at the bottom of 
their cage, and the now lifeless body of 
the hapless grisette was extended on the 
bed. At this moment, we returned home, 
and, at the entreaties of the concierge^ 
hurried up stairs : not that we had an idea 
of being able to render any assistance 
when we heard the circumstances ; but, in 
cases of accident, be they fatal or other- 
wise, a medical man is always expected to 



do something by the crowd of bystanders. 
We threw open the windows, washed the 
body with cold water, and, finally, endea- 
voured to open the jugular vein. A few 
sluggish drops of black blood oozed out as 
we withdrew the lancet, but that was all ; 
and we were convinced that she was be- 
yond the chance of human recovery. We 
closed her eyes, that were directed, lush 
treless and vacant, towards ihe foumeau^ 
and left the officials in attendance to draw 
out their accustomed report. 

Two days afterwaros, a young man 
entered the portal of N6tre Dame, and 
ascended the tower in company with one 
of the gardiensj whose business it is to 
exhibit the curiosities of this venerable 
cathedral for a few sous. He mounted 
rapidly to one of the top galleries of the 
southern tower, and lingered an instant at 
the spot firom whence Qoasimodo is made 
to hurl the impious Clande Frollo on to 
the square below, in that beautiful ro- 
mance, which has cast so wild and myste- 
rious a charm around those bladcened and 
mouldering towers. Suddenly he drew the 
attention of the gardien to a crowd of 
idlers on the Quai de rArcheveche, and, 
seisang the opportunity, climbed over the 
parapet, and tnrew himself headlong down 
upon the pavement of the Parvis— a fall 
of two hundred and twenty feet ! Some 
students, who were loitering on the steps 
of the H6tel Dieu, ran up to the spot, and 
a crowd almost instantaneously collected. 
In three minutes, the crushed and bloody 
ranains were being carried to the Morgne, 
and before long the body was recognised 
as that of the faithless lover of the poor 
grisette.* Albert. 

THE PALACE OF OATLANDS. 

This " royal nleasure-house " has long 
been rased to me ground, by a kind of 
fatality which seems to be almost at- 
tached to the history of palaces. It was 
built by Henry VIII., and its manorial 
history is thus briefly told. 

In 15 Henry VII. a. d. 1500, Humphrey 
Ruggeley, and Alice, his wife, levied a fine 
to John Reed, Bartholomew Reed, Hngh 
Peyntuyn, clerk, and Richard Lake, of 
three messuages, three gardens, a hundred 
acres of land, twelve acres of pasture, ten 
acres of meadow, ten of wood, and 10*. 
rent,t in the parish of Weybridge, in 
Surrey. This estate became William 
Rede's. When King Henry VIII. had pos- 
session of Hampton Court, and was making 
the chase there, he wanted this estate, 
and agreed to give William Rede the 

♦ The leading incidents of the above sketch are 
no fiction. They occurred in Paris, in November 
( 1 838) ; and the writer was cheapening some books on 
the Pont St. Michel, when the denouement took place. 

t Madoz's " Formulare Certif." SS. 
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manor of Tandridge, &c. in the same 
county, in exchange for it ; bnt Rede 
died before it was completed, leaving 
John, his son and heir, nnder age. This 
minority, however, was no impediment 
to the king's gaining possession ; and 
Sir Thomas Cromwell was appointed 
guardian of the infant, and completed the 
exchange. The manor of Oatlands was 
accordingly conveyed to the king, 27th 
January, 29 Henry VIII. 1538 ; there being 
an exception in the conveyance of such 
meadow in Surrey as is reputed to be parcel 
of the manor of Shepperton, in Middlesex. 
Queen Elizabeth was here 11th and 14th 
August, 1590, and 27th August, 1602,» and 
is said to have shot with a cross-bow in 
the paddock.t In her time, the keeper of 
the house had a yearly fee of £5 2*. 6d, ; 
of the park, £3 10«. ; of the garden and 
orchard, ^^12 2*. 6rf. ; and of the ward- 
robe, £9 2s. 6d4 Anne, the queen of 
James I., was here, and built a room 
called "the Silkworm Room."§ King 
Charles I., on March 14th, anno 2, granted 
Oatlands to his queen, Henrietta Maria, 
for her life.jl His youngest son was 
called, in the cradle, Henry of Oatlands, 
being bom here in 1640, in the house 
which Fuller, when he wrote, says was 
taken down to the ground.ir He died 13th 
September next after the Restoration, 1660. 

The engraving, from a drawing which 
belonged to Richard Gough, Esq. and 
which appears to have been made about 
the time of Elizabeth, shews the palace 
to have comprised two quadrangular 
enclosures, or courts, and three other 
enclosures, with a garden, beyond. The 
second or principal quadrangle has, at 
each end, a gate-nouse, machicolated, and 
with hexagonal turrets at the angles: 
here are iSsewise fine bay-windows, and 
the chimney-shafts, those " windpipes of 
hospitality," are twisted, and otherwise 
decorated. The third division would 
appear to consist mostly of offices. 

This royal house stood on low ground, 
near the kitchen-garden of the present 
mansion. It was destroyed at the Usurp- 
ation, except some lodgings, which one 
of the Earls of Dorset enjoyed, and the 
gardener's chamber, which was "the 
silkworm-room:" the ground was also 
then disparked. Foundations of buildings 
have been traced on the site of the palace, 
especially when sown with com. 

On the side of the park next to Walton, 

• " Rymer's Fcedera," xvi. 82, 463, 464. 

t " Historical Account of making the New Park at 
Richmond." ,. ^ ^ , 

% •• Order of the Royal Household,'* puWished by 
the Society of Antiquaries, p. 203. 

§ " Hist. Acct. of Richmond Park." 

II Pat. 2, Charles I. p. 4. m. 3. 

IT " Fuller's Worthies." 



is an arch, probably brought from the 
old house, on which is this inscription: 
"Henricus Comes de Lincoln hunc 
arcum, opus Ignatii Jones, vetustate 
corruptura, restituit." 
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THE PALACE OF OATLAKSS : 
TBBIP. QOBRN ILIZABBTU. 

As Oatlands lies at but a short distance 
from Cowey Stakes, whereat Caesar is 
reported to have crossed the Thames into 
the territories of Cassibelaunus, the an- 
cient military works of this district are 
remarkably interesting. On St. George's 
Hill is a work, mapped as Caesar's Camp : 
it is an oblong, with a trench running 
down to Oatlands. 

This, Mr. Manning, the historian of 
Surrey, thought to be but an outpost to the 
great camp at Oatlands ; where he was 
informed that the latter might plainly be 
traced, before the Earl of Lincoln, in the 
reign of George II., levelled the ground, 
and took in the present park. The flat of 
the common, before it was inclosed, some 
years back, between the camp and Oat- 
lands Park, was called Camp Close. 
Mr. Long, of Hampton Lodge, near 
Farnham, who has written an able pam- 
phlet^ illustrating the British and Roman 

• " Observations upon certain Roman Roads and 
Towns in the South of Britain." 18S6. Not published. 
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antiquities of Surrey, however, considers 
certain positions which have recently been 
discovered by Mr. Wyatt Edgell, in 
Thorpe and Chertsey, (in the immediate 
neighbourhood,) to be far more in the 
style of what is known of Roman cas- 
tremetation, than snch lofly eminences as 
St. George's Hill, and others of the same 
kind, which are commonly attributed to 
Caesar. The positions discovered by Mr. 
Edgell are '^ three different encampments, 
regular as to the form adopted by the 
Romans, well connected for affording 
mutual assistance," and capable of con- 
taining nearly 20,000 men. 

Of modern Oatlands we shall speak but 
briefly. At the Restoration, the queen- 
mother was again put into possession of 
the estate, with its palace demolished. It 
was then leased by Charles II. to the Earl 
of St Albans. In I7I6, it became the 
property of Henry, Earl of Lincoln, whose 
son and heir formed the gardens, about 
the year 1725, and, probably, built another 
mansion near the site of the old one. 
The estate next became the property of 
the Duke of Newcastle, who, in 1768, 
fixed his residence here, enlarged the 
park, and made considerable plantations. 
The property was then purchased of the 
Duke of Newcastle by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, who, hj purchases, 
and two acts of parliament for enclosing 
tbe neighbouring wastes, obtained such 
additions to the estate, that it comprised 
about 3,000 acres. The mansion was 
destroyed by fire, while the Duke of York 
was in Flanders, in 17^3; when the 
duchess and her servants escaped with 
difl&culty. A new house was built, of 
which Holland was the architect ; and in 
1804, an act was passed, granting to the 
Duke of York, for an adequate consid- 
eration, the inheritance of so much of this 
domain as was held of the crown. The 
mansion was subsequently altered to the 
old English style by the celebrated John 
Carter; a labour which was not very 
creditable to the taste of that laborious 
antiquary. On the death of the Duke of 
York, the estate was sold to Hughes 
Ball, Esq. ; and it has since become the 
property of Lord Francis Leveson Ecer- 
ton, M. P. 

ADVENTURES OF AV ATTORNEY IN SEARCH 
OF PRACTICE. 

[This book has somewhat disappointed 
us. We expected a rich and racy volume 
of experiences, such as professional men 
must gather daily, and such as must pre- 
sent so many phases of ever-changeful life. 



But, unfortunately, our attorney's adven- 
tures border on the common-place : they 
want interest, and the power ofexcitement, 
to keep up the reader's attention ; though 
it may happen that this very tameness is 
the best recommendation of the tintth of 
the adventures themselves. Nevertheless, 
the volume is full of anecdote and honest 
feeling. Our selections must be of the 
anecdotic vein. 

A JDisappointment,] 

Things were in a desperate state, when 
I received a call from a venerable old 
gentleman, for whom I had been actively 
employed in my clerkship. Though I had 
almost jumped up in ecstasy at the un- 
wonted sound of voices in the outer room, 
I felt bitter disappointment when my visi- 
tor was ushered in ; for I inferred that his 
object could only be to discuss old business 
of which I thought I had taken leave for 
ever, or to bother me with the yet more 
provoking inquiry after papers or docu- 
ments long since sent to the tomb of the 
Capulets. I was mistaken. 

^^ Mr. Sharpe, I have been at a stand- 
still ever since I lost you : nobody under- 
stands my ease ; nobody will read my 
papers ; I have to begin again, and go over 
all the old ground,^-what can I do ? " 

^^ Tell me how I can help'^ou, and I will 
with all my heart." 

** You must take the business into your 
own hands." 

^* That would be unfair to my late mas- 
ters." 

" They wish it themselves." 

I inquired into the fact, and found it was 
so. I cannot, consistently with the mask 
that I am obliged to assume, mention their 
names ; and if I could, my testimony to 
their liberal and generous behaviour could 
add but little to the very distinguished 
station which they have long and de- 
servedly occupied in the profession. This 
old gentleman was the claimant of pro- 

rrty exceeding half a million sterling, 
believe that it was nearly double that 
amount, but I never accurately learnt the 
sum. He was a man of first-rate abilities 
and wonderful resolution ; he had been 
engaged for a quarter of a century in pro- 
secuting this claim, and had accumulated 
papers upon it sufficient to load a coal- 
wagon. Disappointment, however, had 
attended all his efibrts : he had three times 
memorialized the special tribunal which 
parliament had appointed for the investi- 
gation of his and similar cases, and he had 
tiiree times been turned back. In this 
dilemma, he was recommended to apply 
to the eminent house to which I have 
alluded ; his papers were in a foreign lan- 
guage which I alone in the office under- 
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ftood : and bence be was handed oyer to 
my care. When I left the office, I had, by 
dint of immense exertion, reduced his 
volnminons papers to a manageable form, 
and pnt the matter in such a simple train 
for explanation, that I never dreamt of 
my further aid being required. It is diffi- 
cult, however, for &e ablest man to take 
np another's work ; and poor Mr. Boyle 
soon found himself at sea with my succes- 
sor. Had I at this time made a bargain 
with him, he felt his case so beset with 
difficulties, and so likely to survive, if not 
to murder him, for he was then seventy- 
two, that he would gladly have allowed me 
five per cent, on all that I might recover ; 
indeed, he hinted as much ; but I neither 
tiien nor now think such a mode of doing 
business quite honest, or, at least, respect- 
able. When relieved from all scruples of 
delicacy, by the kindness of his former 
solicitors, I resumed the case with all the 
energy I could command. His age pre- 
vented his daily coming to me ; and, con- 
sequently, I spent my time, often extending 
far into the night, at his house. I suc- 
ceeded for him to the lull extent of his 
demand ; but not till my statement of it, 
and my proofs, had been submitted to the 
keen scrutiny and close consideration of 
that clear-headed statesman, the late Mr. 
Huskisson. I shall not soon forget the 
grateful elation with which Mr. Boyle 
announced to me his success. He had been 
labouring for years in vain. He had spent 
life's best existence in painfdl research, in 
self-denying privation, in prison, in want, 
and in personal danger ; resolved never to 
abandon, but with life itself, the prosecu- 
tion of a case which afforded him the only 
prospect of satisfying creditors who owed 
their losses to his most unmerited misfor- 
tunes. He had at length triumphed. He 
frankly and gratefully acknowledged that 
he owed that triumph essentially to my 
intelligence and industry. He was placed 
by it in circumstances, not only ot inde- 
pendence, but of wealth, even after paying, 
to the uttermost farthing, every sixpence 
that he owed ; and to his honour it should 
be added, that effluxion of time had long 
extinguished every legal liability. His 
creditors nobly acknowledged his merit, 
for they not only returned him the interest 
on their debts, but presented him with an 
estate which cost them sixty thousand 

{>ounds. He called for my bill, and I 
ooked on my fortune as made : it some- 
what exceeded forty-one pounds, five shil- 
lings, and sixpence, and was paid to a 
fraction. But I lost my client ! I did 
afterwards conduct for him an appeal to 
the privy council, involving a compara* 
tively trifling sum of five or six thousand 
pounds, and I lost it on a point of law. 



He was too uoble-mhided to have resented 
this, as the failure was not mine. I attri- 
bute his desertion of me to a very different 
cause, and one which, I fear, vindicated it 
to his own mind. Having paid his credi- 
tors in full, he wished to supersede his 
bankruptcy. The commission was of nearly 
thirty years' date ; he was very old and 
infirm ; and I collected from him, that 
complicated and serious accounts were still 
outstanding between him and the estate of 
his deceased partner. I deprecated the 
supersedeas of his bankruptcy, lest it 
should rip open differences which costly 
and perennial litigation alone could settle : 
he could not comprehend the difficulty, 
and, I fear, ascribed it to motives that he 
disdained,— a wish to protect him, by tech- 
nical defence, from obligations that he 
knew were just. If this was not the cause 
of his alienation from me, I know it not 
to this hour ; but so dire was the offence 
that I unconsciously gave him, that he 
limited his gratitude strictly to my demand, 
and cut me from that day, or nearly so, to 
the day of his death, twelve years after. 
I have met with many unaccountable dis- 
appointments in my professional career, 
but few of them have been more myste- 
rious to me, than how I happened to offend 
this venerable client, by recovering for 
him half a million of money under despe- 
rate circumstances, at a cost of ^41 5s. 6d. I 

The Dishonest Law Trade. 

It requires some dexterity to gain a 
locus standi in it : a man must not be 
too nice, and the less he says about cha^ 
racter the better ; a little hard, but clever 
swearing, now and then, will stand him in 
good stead ; for nothing tells more with 
clients of this class than a dexterity in 
drawing safe affidavits. Let an attorney 
once '^ get his name up" for this, and he 
has bought a firee admission for life into 
the whole fraternity ; and then there are, 
indeed, glorious opportunities, the least of 
them not to be despised ! — suits in equity 
to set aside annuity transactions; colour- 
able bills of sale, to defeat the executions 
of just creditors ; assigneeships of bank- 
rupt estates ; gaming-house prosecutions, 
and, " sweeter far," their compromise ; 
exchequer informations and qui tarn ac- 
tions, — language fails to enumerate a 
tenth part of the prolific sources of practice 
to the happy man who once secures the 
affections of the charming set. The busi- 
ness of the Old Bailey is a step lower, but 
even here, much " good can be done ;" it 
is no bad thing to have the run of New- 
gate, and be cock of the walk at Clerken- 
well Sessions-house. Independently of the 
sweets of the police-office, and the profit- 
able ecldt of daily figuring in the news- 
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paper reports, as ^'attending to watch'' a 
score of cases in every part of the metro- 
polis, it is notorious that when a thief is 
once captured in a ^^ lagging" matter, he 
hegins to set his affairs in order; and 
many of these fellows are " well off in the 
world," having abundant occasion for pro- 
fessional assistance in the operation. The 
special advantage of all business of this 
description is ihe certainty of payment ; 
from the nature of the case, there can be 
no trust, and, consequently, there are no 
bills of costs ; everything is done for ready 
money, and for a round sum— two guineas, 
ten, twenty, according to the^ emergency 
and the client's means ; and if the client 
is hanged, there the matter ends, without 
taxation and without complaint. 

There la still another class of legal ad- 
venturers who are a scale higher in the 
estimation of the world, but with very 
little higher merit; they are men who 
prowl about for bad debts, and dishonoured 
bills : they call on tradesmen of the better 
order at Midsummer or Chrbtmas, as 
punctually as the tax-gatherers, and in* 
quire the extent of bad and doubtful debts 
in their ledger : they buy them up acoordr 
ing to circumstances, and obtain a rich 
harvest, if they can purchase five or six 
hundred pounds due from a score of cus- 
tomers, at five shillings in the pound; 
twenty actions are thus secured, and as 
many writs issued on returning to office : 
in half, they recover nothing but the costs ; 
if in the remaining ten they can manage 
to average ten shillings in the pound, they 
are indemnified for Sie purchase-money, 
and pocket the costs of twenty actions by 
the adventure, besides the frequent chance 
of being incidentally introduced to some 
half-ruined man, who wants an attorney's 
aid to get white-washed by bankruptcy, or 
the Insolvent Court. 

PIC-NIC FROM THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

Buonaparte at St. Helena.'^A Corres- 
pondent of the United Service Journal^ 
who has never seen an accurate sketch or 
correct description of this interesting 
place, gives the following as the result of 
nis own observations, taken on the spot. 
^^ At the distance of about four miles from 
James Town, at an elevation of 1,762 
feet above the level of the sea, is Long- 
wood House, the last but humble residence 
of one whose royal palaces were nearly 
as numerous as the metropolitan towns of 
Europe. The dwelling-house, in its best 
days, was a plain slated house, lying east 
and west, about seventy feet in length and 
twenty in depth, with only a ground-floor 



and cock-loft, to which light was admitted 
through windows projecting from the 
roof. When it was fixed on as the tem- 

Sorary residence of Buonaparte, an ad- 
ition was erected, at right angles to the 
north or front face, which served as a 
billiard-room. It was built on a terrace, 
about three feet above the level of the 
ground, and surrounded with a light 
wooden verandah,^ of which the pillars 
supported the prcjecting eaves. In this 
biUiard-room, as being large and more 
cheerful than the other apartments of tiie 
house, Buonaparte used to spend much of 
his time, conversing with the companions 
of his exile ; but it is now falling rapidly 
to decay. The billiard-table has been 
removed; the walls, which were once 
white, are smutted and disfigured with 
names and inscriptions, chiefly by French 
visitors, who, in their attachment to the 
memory of a sovereign, deserted by them 
in his hour of need, asperse the English 
in doggerel rhymes, and aevoutly carry off 
splinters of the marble mantelpiece, and 
such other mementos as they can lay 
hands on; which, of course, they regard 
as sacred relics, consecrated by the pre- 
sence and touch of Napoleon. The other 
apartments of the house are in a dilapi- 
dated state ; most of them seem to be 
occupied only by rats and other domestic 
vermin; and the very room in which 
Napoleon breathed his last, and lay in the 
mournful pageantry of state, is now a ruin- 
ous stalled stable." The exterior appear- 
ance of the house corresponds with Uiat 
of the inside. The apertures for windows 
are either built up, or little glass remains 
in the frames, and broken panes have been 
left so, or replaced with board or a wisp 
of straw. The waUs have lost their 
colour firom neglect and exposure to the 
weather; and tbe damp green mould, 
extending all round under the eaves, and 
descending here and there in broad tracks 
to the ground, shews that the roof is not 
impervious to rain. ^'Altogether, the 
house looks as if it could not much longer 
withstand the inroads of decay. In the 
rear of the house, and parallel with it, is a 
large wooden shed for cows and calves ; the 
intervening space is inclosed within walls, 
connecting the contiguous gables, within 
which there are abundance of poultry of 
all kinds, implements of husbandrv, heaps 
of manure, &c. To the right, and a little 
in front of the dwelling-house, is a sema- 
phore, built of timber, a few years since, 
at the expense of the merchants of tiie 
island, who employ a man, at a salary of 
^40 a year, to keep a constant look-out, 
and apprise them of all new shipping 
arrivals. At the distance of about sixty 
yards from Longwood, and in firont of it, 
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is the new house that was bnilt for Bno- 
naparte's reception ; bnt, like many other 
acta of Englisn generosity, too late for the 
purpose for which it was intended ; as, by 
the time it was completed, he had sank 
too far under his last illness to undergo 
the trouble and anxiety of change." It 
is a comfortable habitation ; part of it, the 
writer believes, being occupied by the 
family of Mr. Mason, formerly a captain 
in the East India Company's St. Helena 
regiment, who, in conjunction with a 
shoemaker of James Town, named Moss, 
rent the house and farm from Govern- 
ment. ^ Not satisfied with the fruits of the 
soil, they turn to a profitable account the 
curiosity of strangers visiting the place, 
whom they charge 2«., 2«. 6</., and Ss, for 
permission to look over the premises ;*' 
these prices being asked of the writer by 
the diflerent persons commissioned to sell 
tickets. The grounds of Longwood are 
tolerably well planted, and in good culti- 
vation. *'A valley extends fix)m the 
house in a north-easterly direction towards 
the sea, through which Buonaparte at- 
tempted, on one occasion, to pass in dis- 
guise, as it is sup^sed, for the purpose of 
trying the possibility of escape : he went 
by several sentries without exciting suspi- 
cion; but was at length recognised by a 
Serjeant on duty, who, taking with him 
two soldiers, followed at a short distance, 
apparently strolling in the same direction, 
but, at the same time, directing all his 
attention to the motions of tibe other. 
When Buonaparte perceived that he was 
discovered, knowing that further per- 
severance would only subject him to the 
indignity of seizure, he leisurely retraced 
his steps, and was permitted to return, 
without interception, to Longwood." This 
circumstance was mentioned to the writer 
by a man then in charge of the semaphore, 
who is a pensioner of the 66th regiment, 
and was, at the time of the occurrence, on 
duty close to the house ; so that its au- 
thenticity may be relied on. 

Buonaparte's Tomb, — ^"The direct dis- 
tance from James Town to Longwood is 
not more than a mile and a half; but a 
wild and almost impassable valley in- 
tervenes, opening on the sea, and running 
inland for about two miles, when it sud- 
denly terminates at the distance of about 
one mile and a quarter from the latter 
place. At the extreme end of the valley, 
and sheltered by the high grounds that 
rise above it in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, is ttie narrow bed where Napo- 
leon sleeps : 

" Is the spot marked with no colossal bust, 

Or column trophied from triumphal show ? 

—None I" 

The grave is nearly cast and west, and 



marked by three rough flags, about three 
feet and a half by two each, placed side 
by 'side on a level with the turf, which, 
alas for human glorv ! were taken up from 
the kitchen floor o^the new house ; these, 
together with a margin, about one foot 
and a half in breadth, are enclosed with a 

Slain iron railing, about four feet in 
eight; at the south-west comer of 
which, and at the distance of four or five 
feet, grows a drooping willow: it is, at 
present, in a state of decay, and could 
never have been a fine specimen of its 
kind, ^^ but it adds much to the romantic 
gloom of the scene ; for its trunk 
inclines until it seems to rest on the 
railing, while its branches hang weepingly 
over &e grave, and envelop it in a sombre 
shade. The effect is still more increased 
by the contrast of gay flowers which blos- 
som in the margin inside the railing, 
where they were planted, probably, in 
accordance with that beautiful custom so 
prevalent in this country, of strewing 
with flowers and chaplets the graves of 
the beloved dead. A circular, or rather an 
elliptical, space, whose largest diameter is 
about thirty-five feet, is enclosed round 
liie tomb with a wooden palisade, within 
which the grass is preserved in con- 
stant verdure, and no person is allowed 
to enter without special permission from 
the governor; as, at one time, the 
willow was nearly stripped of its 
branches by pseudo virtuosi^ who, to 
gratify a childish and selfish taste, did not 
hesitate to despoil Napoleon's tomb of its 
only natural ornament. Notwithstanding 
the prohibition against injuring the tree, 
visitors, anxious to obtain cuttings, may 
still "be amply supplied by a boy who 
always attends with a quantity of them 
ready cut and sprouting, preserved in 
little vessels full of earth and water, and 
all fit for transplantation, which he sells 
at a trifling, but to him profitable, price : 
it is true, none of them are cut from the 
willow growing over the tomb, but a strong 
imagination will not find it difficult to 
invest them with the same value as if they 
were. At the west side of the palisade, 
and close to it, is the little spring, whose 
refreshing influence made this spot the 
favourite retreat of Napoleon during the 
summers of his detention : its waters are 
pure as crystal, and cold as ice, and 
every visitor, whether thirsty or not, is 
expected to take a draught of them, for 
which purpose several tumblers are always 
kept in readiness." 

'' A little to the north, and close to the 
palisade, is a wooden shed of the shape 
and size of a sentry-box, in which are a 
board of regulations to be observed by 
visitors, and a book for the inscription of 
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their names and observations. * * • The 
tomb and gronnd attached to it, are in the 
chaive of an old man, formerly a serjeant 
in ue East India Company's Island 
regiment, ^who expects to be rewarded hj 
the generosity of visitors for going throoffh 
the oft-repeated words stning together for 
the occasion, and interrupting the solemn 
reflections that arise from the contempla- 
tion of the solitary, nnadomed grave of a 
conqueror, whose career was like that of 
a comet, glorious but terrible. It certainly 
was paying a grand homage to the genins 
of tnat fearful man, that even, when 
prostrate and shorn of his strength, sur- 
rounded by victorious nations, and deserted 
by his friends, the peace of Europe could 
not be considered secure until he was shut 
up on a distant and isolated rock : but his 
prison, at least, should have been con- 
secrated to his memory ; that island, after 
his death, should have been made ^ all 
desolate and bare,' its approaches des- 
troyed, its inhabitants removed, and the 
threatening inhospitable rock called ' Na- 
poleon's Tomb.' " — [This is altogether one 
of the best written, and apparently most 
correct, descriptions of the la^t home of 
''the desolator desolate" that we re- 
member to have read. It is a gloomy 
episode of our times, a contemporary 
reproof to human vanity, yet, withal, a 
melancholy instance of crushed ambition, 
and of a spirit braised even to extinction 
— a flaming meteor— a great light flick- 
ering out,— which it is scarcely possible for 
a sensitive mind to contemplate without-^ 
letting fall a tear.] 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

We continue our selection from the re- 
cent Proceeding's, with a few facts of strik- 
ing and popular interest.* 

JNTENSITV OF SOLAR LIGHT. 

Professor Daubeny exhibited the model 
of an apparatus for obtaining a numerical 
estimate of the intensity of solar light, at 
different periods of the day, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. The contriv- 
ance consisted of a sheet of photogenic 
paper, moderately sensible, rolled round a 
cylinder, which, by means of machinery, 
would uncoil at a given rate, so as to ex- 
pose to the direct action of the solar rays, 
for the space of an hour, a strip of the 
whole length of the shc^et, and of about an 
inch in diameter. Between the paper and 
the light was to be interposed a vessel, 
with plane surfaces of glass at top and 
bottom, and in breadth corresponding with 
that of the strip of paper presented. This 
f Abridgeft ttaat the Athenaeom. 



vessel, being wedge-shBped, was fitted to 
contain a body of fluid of gradually in- 
creasing thickness, so that, if calculated to 
absorb light, the proportion intercepted 
would augment in a gradually increasing 

aortion from one extremity of the vessel 
e other. Hence it was presumed, that 
the discoloration arising from the action 
of light, would proceed along the surface 
of the paper, to a greater or less extent, 
accordingly as the intensity of the sun's 
light enabled it to penetrate through a 
greater or lesser thickness of the fluid em- 
ployed. The results were to be registered, 
Dy measuring, each evening, by scale, how 
many degrees the discoloration had pro- 
ceeded along the surface of the paper 
exposed to Oght, during each successive 
hour of the preceding day. To render the 
instrument self-regiatering, some contriv- 
ance for placing the paper always in a 
similar position with roerenoe to the sun, 
must, or course, be superadded. Mr. Jack- 
son thought, that a heliostat, for throwing' 
the refleded light of the sun upon the in- 
strument, wo^d be objectionable; and 
suggested, in preference, that the heUostat 
should rather turn the instrument to the 
sun ; an alteration to which Dr. Daubeny 
assented. Prof. Forbes interposed some 
doubts and objections, though he thought 
the suggestions valuable. Dr. Daubeny^ 
in conclusion, observed, that the indica- 
tions of the scale were not intended to 
furnish absolute, but only relative, results. 

daouerrb's photogenic process. 

Mr. Talbot, in concluding some remarks 
on this interesting novelty, questioned 
whether M. Daguerre's substance was 
greatly superior in sensitiveness to the 
English photogenic paper, as repeatedly 
stated in the Compter Rendus of the French 
Institute. The first, or direct effect of the 
French method was very little apparent, 
and was increased by a subsequent pro- 
cess ; so that it was difficult to institute a 
direct experimental comparison between 
them. It it eould be accomplished, he 
doubted whether M. Daguerre's substance 
would be found much more sensitive than 
his. The present degree of sensitiveness 
of the photogenic paper was stated to be 
as follows: it will take an impression 
from a common Argand lamp in one mi- 
nute ; which is visible, though weak. In 
ten minutes the impression is a pret^ 
strong one ; in full aaylight the effect is 
nearly instantaneous. M. Arago had 
mentioned that M. Daguerre had obtained 
some indications of eo/our, which Mr. Tal- 
bot stated to the Royal Society in January 
last, although M. Arago had omitted to 
refer it. Since then, more considerable 
effects have been noticed. In copying a 
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coloured print, the colours are visible on 
the photograph, especially the red^ which 
Ls very distinct. Some descriptions of 
photogenic paper shew this more than 
others; bnt no means have yet been 
found of fixinig those colonrs ; and sun- 
shine reduces them to an uniformity of 
mere light and shade. Sir John Herschel 
has formed images of the solar spectrum, 
in which the change of colour is seen from 
end to end of the spectrum, but most 
clearly at the red end. Mr. Talbot then 
mentioned a kind of photogenic pictures 
which afford a very capricious phenome- 
non. The objects are represented of a 
reddish colour on a white ground, and the 
process leaving the pictures neither fixed 
nor the contrary, but in an intermediate 
state ; t . e, when they are exposed to sun- 
shine they neither remain unchanged (as 
fixed pictures would do), nor are Ihey de- 
stroyed (as unfiled pictures would be); 
but the white ground remains unaltered, 
while the colour of the object delineated 
on it changes from reddish to black with 
great rapidity, after which no fiirther 
change takes place. Mr. Talbot, in an 
ensuing conversation, stated the sensibility 
of the surface to heat and cold to be very 
great, and to have an advantage over any 
sympathetic inks with which he was ac- 
quamted. Some of the photogenic speci- 
mens exhibited in the Model Room had 
been completed in one minute, and the 
most finished in five. Time seemed to 
injure some, and some kinds of paper re- 
covered their whiteness after having been 
blackened by exposure to light. 

On Friday the 13th inst., the first expe- 
riments made in this country with the in- 
strument and process of M. Daguerre, 
were exhibited by M. St. Croix, (who has 
just arrived from Paris,) in the presence of 
a select number of scientific men and ar- 
tists. The apparatus is similar to that em- 
ployed in the camera-osbcura. The inven- 
tion is a great improvement on photogenic 
drawing, inasmuch as the representations 
of existing objects are more perfect, the 
minute details more accurately preserved, 
and, to a slight degree, the tints of colour 
secured. The shadow is not taken on 
paper, but on a thin plate of copi)er, 
plated with silver ; this plate, before being 
placed in the box of the camera-obscura, 
is gently heated by a spirit lamp, by which, 
it is said, a slight voltaic principle is de- 
veloped. It is then carefully prepared by 
a mixture of sulphuric acid and levigated 
pounce ; and, being rubbed very bright, is 
placed in a box, in which it is subjected to 
the vapour of iodine. The room is then 
darkened ; at the expiration of twenty 
minutes, tiie plate is taken from the box, 
subjected to some other chemical process. 



and placed in the box of the 
obscora, where it remains about twenty 
minutes: when removed from this last place, 
no vestige of a picture appears upon the 
plate, which is perfectly bright. It is next 
placed in a box, and exposed to the vapour 
of mercury heated to eighty-five degrees of 
Centigrade, in which having remained about 
a quarter of an hour, the plate exhibits a 
perfect representation of the object or ob- 
jects which have been conveyed into the 
focus of the camera-obscura box. It is then 
washed with a solution of sulphur, and ia 
complete. The place of exhibition was 
No. 7? Piccadilly, nearly opposite the 
southern crescent of Regent-street; and 
the picture produced was a beautiful mi- 
niature representation of the houses, path- 
way, sky, &c., resembling an exquisite 
mezzotint. The experiments were per- 
fectly satisfactory. — Times, 

Philadelphia is the most aristocratic city 
in the Union. One family will Uve at 
No. I, and another at No. 2 in the same 
street ; both have similar establishments ; 
both keep their carriages ; both be well 
educated, and both may talk of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; and yet 
No. 1 will tell you that No. 2 is nobody, 
and you must not visit there ; and when 
you inquire why ? there is no other answer, 
but that they are not of the right sort.— 
Capt, Marryat, 

Coroner's Inquests, — ^In Germany, is a 
considerable improvement upon our sys- 
tem of Coroner's Inquests. " Forensic 
physicians are supplied with documents 
from Goverment, where every organ of the 
body is enumerated, which are returned 
filled up with the morbid appearances 
under each head."— Dr. G, Bird, 

The Boa. — At Rotterdam, a short time 
since, a boa-constrictor very nearly des- 
troyed its keeper. He was about to give 
the boa a young living goat, when the 
reptile, which had become ravenous by 
being kept three months without food, in 
its eagerness, wound its folds round the 
arm of the keeper, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have crushed him to death, nad 
not timely aid arrived. 

Irish Uentry, — The O'Brolchain's are 
still a numerous family in Derry; and 
though they caU themselves O'Brollag- 
han in speaking Irish, they generally 
adopt the name of Bradley in English. 
The Irish popular allusion to their fallen 
state — ^^ He is a gentleman of the Brol- 
laghans," commonly applied to persons 
poor and proud, has, probably, influenced 
them in this change of their name to that 
of an English family. 
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Beet far Si. Helena ia brewed bv Bass, 
wbo, from calcnlating tbe effects of change 
of temperature on fermenting liquors, has 
so exactlj ascertained tbe dne proportions 
of malt and hops in its composition, that, 
OIL the voyage out, it midergoes the neces- 
sary degree of effervescence (?) to reconcile 
and blend the opposing ingredients ; and, 
although mifit for nse in England, and 
not sufficiently strong to keep in England, 
it possesses, in St. Helena, a sparkling 
clearness and pleasant ^Avowr.^^ United 
Service Journal, 

The Therm&meter,'^T>T, Ure regrets that 
chemists in this country do not substitute 
Reaumur's tiiermometer for that of Fah- 
renheit, as the divisions of the latter are 
very anomalous. 

&mt/^tf.— When the celebrated Colonel 
David Crocket first saw a locomotive, with 
the train smoking along the railway, he 
exclaimed as it flew past, ** Hell in har- 
ness, by the tamel ! " Nothing surprised 
tiie Indians so much at first, as the per- 
cussion-caps for guns : they thought them 
the ne plus ultra of invention: when, 
therefore, an Indian was first shewn a 
locomotive, he reflected a little while, and 
then said, '* I nee^ Percussion,'* — Captain 
Marryat, 

Slavery in Britain. — The common peo- 
ple in the Scotch collieries were no better 
than serfs or slaves at so recent a period as 
the year 1775. — New Stat. Ace. Scotland, 

Chancery Suit, — I once came into a suit 
that had survived three solicitors, two 
generations of clients, three chancellors 
(Lord Eldon inter alios^) and more than 
half the masters. It fairly promised an 
annuity to my grandchildren ; but, like a 
conscientious fool as I was, I compromised 
it in the second year of my acquaintance 
with its very peculiar merits, and saved 
^£2,000 out of the Are for somebody, though 
many a year passed over before we could 
discover who the " somebody** was. — Ad- 
ventures of an Attorney^ 8fc. 

The British Association.-^WheiteveT may 
be Mr. Babbage's motives for his secession 
from this society, they must be strangely 
at variance with his opinions expressed 
in The Economy of Machinery and Manw 
factures^ 1832 ; wherein he represents the 
Association to be " almost necessary for 
the purpose of science;" "by this inter- 
course, light will be thrown upon the cha- 
racters of men, and the pretender and the 
charlatan will be driven into merited ob- 
scurity." See pp. 311-12. 

Bartholomew Fair. — The Lord Mayor 
has stated in public, that there was no law 
but the law of custom to compel him to 
proclaim Bartholomew Fair ; that the fair 
has been held by charter from Cbarles 11., 
and that the Lord Mayor has always pro- 



claimed it ; but that he intends to propose, 
in the Cotnrt of Aldermen, the total abo- 
lition of the fair. 

The Two Legs. — An inexperienced young 
bride being asked by her cook to choose 
her dinners during the honey-moon, was 
anxious that her ignorance should not 
peep out. She called to mind one dish, 
ana one dish only, and that she knew by 
name ; it was a ssife one, and substantial 
too—'* a leg of mutton." So, several days 
the leg of mutton came obedient to tne 
mistress's order. Perhaps the cook was 
weary of it ; at last she ventured to in- 
quire, " Should you not like some other 
thing to-day, ma'am ?" " Yes, let us have 
a leg of beef, for change." — Metropolitan. 

SVe hope to see more entries firom " The 
ay-Book."] 

Rainy England. — ^Westmoreland and De- 
vonshire are the two rainiest counties in 
England. At Kirkby Lonsdale, lying just 
on the outer margin of the lake district, 
one-fifth more rain is computed to fall 
than in tbe adjacent counties on tbe same 
side of England. But it is also noto- 
rious, that tiie western side of the island 
universally is more rainy than the east. 
Collins calls it the Showery West. — TaiVs 
Magazine. 

The Peerage. — Equals always say, 
'^ My Lord Durham has retnmed from 
Canada," &c. ; an inferior will say, " Lord 
Durham has returned from Canada," &c. 
'•^Metropolitan. 

Buckingham Palace is clearly the cheap- 
est royal residence that England, or, per- 
haps, any other kingdom, can boast of; 
having been built for one sovereign^ and fur- 
nished for another. -^Ibid. 

The present Sultan is gaining popularity 
by his attempts to restore many old cus- 
toms, which were abolished during the 
last reign, especially those more imme- 
diately connected with the rights of his 
religion. He has just ordered the por- 
traits of his late father, which were car- 
ried with great pomp to the difierent 
barracks and public offices, to be taken 
down, and removed firom the public sight : 
this act has made him very popular ; so 
that we may anticipate the general retro- 
gression of the empire. 

Birmingham^ Bristol^ and Thames Junc- 
tion Railway^ it is stated, will exceed the 
parliamentary estimate by only j£4,000 ; 
and Mr. Hosking, the engineer, calculates 
on the line being opened by Michaelmas. 

Birmingham Railway.— The journey of 
1 12J miles is now performed in five hours, 
stoppages included. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitxbbad 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON CHURCH. 

It has been truly said that " England, 
if not the country of cathedrals, is at least 
the land of chitrche8\" and amongst the 
beautiful and venerable religious edifices 
with which our island is adorned, we may 
safely add, that, as far as respects the 
universal interest it excites, the subject of 
the accompanying engratingis unequalled. 
Besides the charm of its association with 
the magic name of Shakspeare, its situa- 
tion, its antiquity, and its architectural 
beauty, are all conducive to this conclusion. 

From its former connexion with a body 
of priests inhabiting an adjoining struc- 
ture, the church is still called Collegiate. 
It is situated at the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the town, on the banks of the 
'* soft-flowing Avon ;" its spacious ceme- 
tery is embosomed in lofty elms and yews, 
and the building itself is approached, from 
the street, through an avenue of lime- 
trees ; whose boughs are " curiously in- 
terlaced, so as to form, in summer, an 
arched-way of foliage. . , . The graves are 
overgrown with grass, the grey tomb- 
stones—some of tiiem nearly sunk into 
the earth — -are half covered with moss ; 
which has likewise tinted the reverend 
old building." 

The church is a cruciform structure ; 
consisting of a nave and aisles (in which 
divine service is now performed), a tran- 
sept, surmounted by a tower and spire ; 
and a chancel, or choir, forming the 
eastern extremity. The oldest parts are 
the tower and parts of the transept Dug- 
dale considers the whole church " of very 
ancient structure ; little less than the Con- 
queror's time, as I guess by the fabric of 
tile steeple :" but Mr. Britton infers, from 
the character of the windows and mould- 
ings, that these oldest existing portions 
wefre built towards the latter end of the 
twelfth century {temp, Richard I. or 
John) ; when the Norman or semicircular 
style began to fall into disuse. 

The nave is entered by a porch opening 
into the north aisle ; which latter, as well 
as the nave itself, appears to have been 
built about the year 1280 {temp. Edw. I.) 
In 1337, John of Stratford, archbishop of 
Canterbury, bought the church from the 
see of Worcester, to which it had belonged 
from the Saxon era ;• and appropriated it 
to the endowment of a chantry he had 
founded five years before, in flie south 
aisle. Soon afterwards, the south aisle 
was entirely rebuilt by this prelate. The 

• The right of presentation has been transrerred 
from the see of Canterbury into other hands. The 
present vicar, Dr. Davenport, is in his eighty-eighth 
year, and has held the appointment the greater 
part of his life. He is beloved and respected by 
every inhabitant of Stratford. 



whole of this division of the church is lofty 
and elegant, and receives a flood of light 
from six pointed windows in each aisle, 
and double that number of clerestory win- 
dows above ; the latter forming, in the 
words of Mr. Britton, *' a continued win- 
dow botii to the north and souths" The 
nave is 103 feet long, and retains, at the 
^ast end, a portion of its ancient timber 
roof. 

The transept, as already mentioned, is 
of the time of the twelfth century ; but 
was repaired about three centuries later 
by the executors of Sir Hugh Clopton, a 
native of Stratford, and Lord Mayor 
of London. Dugdale incorrectly ascribes 
to the executors the entire rebuilding of 
the transept. The tower is supported on 
four pointed arches, remarkable, not only 
for boldness of design and skilftil con- 
struction ; but (as well as the decorations 
of both tower and transept) for aftbrding 
very early instances of the use of forms 
and ornaments, subsequently of frequent 
occurrence. The tower is twenty -eight 
feet square, and eighty feet high, and con- 
tains six bells; it was formerly sur- 
mounted by a spire of timber forty-two 
feet high, the present stone spire, eighty- 
three feet in height, having been erected 
in 1763. 

We now approach the most interesting 
and sacred portion of this venerated edifice 
— the chancely or, as it is designated by 
Dugdale, the queere. This was built by 
Thomas Balsall, Dean of the College, 
between 1465 and 1491 {temp, Edw. IV.) ; 
and its original condition, and even the 
appearance it presented to the eye of 
Shakspeare, must have been truly splendid. 
But, alas ! the " Bard of Avon's '* shrine 
was doomed to desecration and neglect ; 
and, until within the last few years, 
seemed hastening rapidly into decay and 
ruin. We will quote the words of Mr. 
Britton, in describing, even so lately as 
May, 1836, its lamentably disfigured state : 
— " The windows, originally filled with 
richly-stained glass, have now^plain glass 
of the commonest kind ; and tlie whole in- 
terior surface of the walls and ceiling is 
covered with lime- wash — glaring to the 
eye, and offensive to true taste. The 
ceiling is flat, and badly plastered ; the 
side walls are stained and aisfigured ; the 
pavement is uneven and broken ; and part 
of the area is occupied with pews. A 
common German stove, with iron shaft 
piercing one of the windows, and other 
similar improprieties, are allowed to dis- 
figure this once beautifiil and always inte- 
resting apartment." Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these and other drawbacks, Mr. 
Britton adds, that ^' it exhibits an unity, 
harmony, and symmetry, which cannot 
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fail to please the eye, and satisfy the 
judgment." Fortunately, the mausolenm 
of Shakspeare was not allowed to remain 
in this degraded state. In the year 1834, 
a committee of the nobility and gentry of 
the county was formed, under the auspices 
of the Royal Shakspeare Club, at Strat- 
ford, and a public subscription set on foot, 
with a view to remove tne stoves, pews, 
and whitewash from the chancel ; and so 
to drain and secure the foundation, as 
effectually to check the progress of that 
decay which otherwise appeared inevita- 
ble. A London committee was formed by 
Mr. Britton, in the autumn of 1835, and by 
the month of April following, nearly ^800 
bad been subscribed, the sum from each 
individual being limited to ^1. At the 
celebration of the poet's birth-day in the 
latter month, a design for the erection of a 
new timber-framed roof, in place of the 
dilapidated plaster ceiling, was exhibited, 
and unanimously adopted. This was the 
production of Harvey Eginton, Esq., ar- 
chitect, of Worcester, to whose superin- 
tendence the execution of it was confided ; 
Mr. Hamilton being the builder employed 
for the occasion.* By the succeeding an- 
niversary, considerable progress was made 
in the work of restoration ; and the collec- 
tion of frmds in various ways, in order still 
more ftiUy to carry out the intentions of 
the committee, is still proceeding.! 

But it is time to refer briefly to the present 
condition and appearance of the cnancel. 
This part of the structure is sixty-six feet 
in lexigth by twenty-eight in breadth, and 
about forty feet high. It has five large 
and fine windows on each side, with mul- 
lions and tracery, as shewn in the engrav- 
ing ; and a larger window at the east end, 
on each side of which is a canopied niche. 
The whole of the roof, from the grouped 
stone corbels between the windows, is en- 
entirely new: it is strictly in harmony 
with the style prevalent when the chancel 
was built, and accords also with the re- 
mains of the roof of the nave. The ribs 
are of good sound Memel timber, cased 
with oak ; except those which spring from 
the stone corbels to the angel brackets, 
which are of solid oak ; and the curves, or 
featherings, rising from the angels, which 
are of cast iron. These exceptions serve 
to relieve the walls from a great deal of 
lateral pressure ; the thrust of the roof 

• Mr. Eginton's services have l)ceii afforded 
throughout voluntarily and gratuitously. It is to be 
hoped that the committee will not neglect to mark 
the gratitude which is due to his liberality and at- 
tention, no less than to his skill and enthusiasm. 

t On the 29th ult., and three following days, a 
bazaar, or " fancy fair," was held in the Town Hall, 
the profits of which were carried to the Restoration 
Fund. On the first day jg/SO were collected ; and 
the net profits of the four days are estimated at up- 
wards of £800. 



being conveyed downwards to that part of 
the walls, which, strengthened externally 
by the original buttresses, is well able to 
sustain it. The shields on the respective 
summits of each window, as well as those 
held by the angels, and the smaller ones 
in the spandrels of the principals, are em- 
blazoned with the armorial bearings of the 
principal contributors to the restoration. 
Great care has been taken to secure the 
foundations, and the perpendicularity of 
the walls has been restored. The floor has 
been entirely repaved with squares of 
black and white marble, laid diagonally ;* 
and the altar-railings and stalls are new. 

During all the operations which have 
been carried on, the grave-stone and the 
monument of Shakspeare, as well as the 
memorials of the otner members of his 
family, have been carefiiUy preserved from 
injury. The monument is shewn in the 
engraving, closely adjoining the doorway 
on the left (or northern) side of the chancel. 
It comprises a bust of " the Poet for all 
time," writing, before a cushion, and en- 
closed within two Corinthian columns and 
a semicircular arch ; the entablature bear- 
ing his coat of arms, and two figures of 
mourning children. The bust, as our 
readers may be aware, was originally 
coloured to represent the dress and per- 
sonal appearance of the great original, but 
was "whitewashed" at the suggestion of 
Malone, in 1793. Much discussion took 
place soon after the erection of Shakspeare's 
monument in Westminster Abbey, as to 
the resemblance or non-resemblance of 
this bust to the original : but numerous 
circumstances conspire to favour the belief 
in its authenticity. Mr. Wheler, the his- 
torian of Stratford, supposes, on almost 
unquestionable grounds, that the monu- 
ment was erected, at the cost of Dr. Hall, 
Shakspeare's son-in-law, within seven 
years after the poet's death ; and that it was 
executed by Mr. T. Stanton, a native artist, 
who was also the sculptor of other monu- 
ments in the church, and was, probably, an 
acquaintance and associate of Shakspeare. 
Mr. Boaden observes of this bust : " The 
first remark that occurs on viewing it, is, 
that it represents our bard in the act of 
composition, and in his gayest mood. The 
vis comica so brightens his countenance, 
that it is hardly a stretch of fancy to sup- 
pose him in the actual creation of Falstaff" 
himself. • * The performance is not too 
good for a native sculptor ; but, with all 
abatement to the artist's skill, who was 
neither a NoUekens nor a Chantrey, he 
must, probably, have had so many means 
of right information, worked so near the 
bard's time, and was so conscious of the 
importance of his task, that this must 

* Surely, this is in questionable taste.— ^(f. L. W. 
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always be regarded as a pleasing and 
faithful, if not a flattering, resemblance of 
the great poet." Washington Irving like- 
wise says : ^^ The aspect is pleasant and 
serene, with a finely arched forehead ; and 
I thought I conld read in it clear indi- 
cations of that cheerful, social disposition, 
by which he was as mnch characterised 
among his contemporaries as by the vast- 
ness of his genins." We cannot better 
close onr remarks than with a further 
quotation from the same delightful writer : 
..»« There are other monuments around, 
but the mind refuses to dwell on anything 
that is not connected with Shakspeare. His 
idea pervades the place: the whole pile 
seems but as his mausoleum. The feelings, 
no longer checked and thwarted by doubt, 
here indulge in perfect confidence : other 
traces of him may be false or dubious ; but 
here is palpable evidence and absolute 
certainty. As I trod the sounding pave- 
ment, there was something intense and 
thrilling in the idea, that, in very truth, 
the remains of Shakspeare were mouldering 
beneath my feet. It was a long time 
before I could prevail upon myself to leave 
the place; and, as I passed through the 
churchyai^d, I plucked a branch firom one 
of the yew-trees, the only relic that I have 
brought firom Stratford." 

Our illustration is copied from a beau- 
tiful engraving by TumbuU and Havell, 
after a drawing by Thompson ; which has 
been jointly published by Mr. Britton, the 
Secretary of the London Committee, and 
Mr. Eginton, the architect. y^ j 

Sbvixlt of Bisscobetfi* 

THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The Erebu8 and Terror have, at length, 
left the British shores upon their very in- 
teresting Expedition to the South. Of the 
vessels, their ^* extensive philosophicid 
equipments," and proceedings, the Lite^ 
rary Gazette^ of the 14th inst., contains an 
original and ably drawn up account. Of 
the Erebus and Terrory some description 
will be found in the Literary fForldy 
page 400. 

^* The provision of scientific instruments 
(says the Gazette)^ under the superin- 
tendence of the Royal Society, is very 
complete ; and double sets, to supply the 
loss of any which may be broken, or ren- 
dered useless, seem sOmost to furnish the 
commander's cabin. The phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism will be indepen- 
dently observed throughout the voyage; 
and also in connexion with the new ob- 
servatories about to be established at St. 
Helena, the Cape, Van Diemen's Land, 
&c. The declination, inclination, and 



intensity of the magnet," will thus form 
tables of the utmost importance towards 
solving this great problem. The declina- 
tion instrument, the horizontal and tibe 
vertical force magnetometers, are con- 
structed under the direction of Professor 
Lloyd, of Dublin ; and there are, besides, 
dip circles, transits with azimuth circles, 
and chronometers of the most approved 
construction. There are also pendulums 
for ascertaining the true figure of the 
earth, thermometers for determining the 
temperature of the sea at given depths ; 
other blackened thermometers to measure 
the atmospheric temperature at different 
latitudes ; photometric sensitive paper for 
experiments on light; barometers to be 
observed during storms, white squalls, &c. ; 
glasses for sideral observations (particu- 
larly on the variable stars, Hydne and 
Argus); drawing utensils ; repositories for 
geological, botanical, and natural history 
specimens; actinometers for finding the 
forces of solar and terrestrial radiation ; 
hygrometers. Osier's anemometers, rain 
gauges, electrometers, skeleton registers 
of every needfiil kind. The earlier pro- 
ceedings of the voyage will lead the Expe- 
dition to St. Helena, where Lieutenant 
Eardly Wilmot, of the Royal Engineers, 
who goes out in the Erebus^ will be left in 
charffe of the new observatory. Next, at 
the Cape, will be landed, for the like pur- 
pose, another officer. The vessels then 
make theirway across the ocean, touching 
at and examining Kerguelen's Land, Am- 
sterdam, and other islands, either known 
or imperfectly reported. Arrived at Van 
Diemen's Land, the instruments, &c. for 
the observatory will be sent ashore ; and, 
whilst it is erecting, they will cruise to 
various points. On their return they will 
start de novo in a direct southern course, 
between 120 degrees and 160 degrees east 
longitude towards the Antarctic Pole ; and 
it is a singular and fortunate thing, that, 
in this direction, during the present sea- 
son, a ship of Mr. Enderby's has disco- 
vered lana on both sides of the longitudes 
we have indicated, in about sixty-five and 
sixty-eight degrees of soutii latitude.* 
These shores have been named Sabrina 
Land, seen March, 1839, and Balleny Isle, 
seen February, 1839 ;t and between them, 
as well as upon them, the effi>rts of the 
Erebu9 and Terror will,- in the first in- 
stance, be emploved. How &r they may 
penetrate is in the hands of Providence. 

* Of these recent diBcoveries in the southern 
hemisphere, Mr. Bate, of the Poultry, has Just pub- 
lished an excellent chart, under the superintendence 
of CapUin Beaufort. They appear like the pillars 
of a gateway, between which the Expedition should 
pass.— £d. L. O. 

f See a.notice of this diicovexyi LUtrmrv World, 
p. 312. 
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They will afterwards dtcmnnavigate the 
Pole, and try in every quarter to reach 
the highest point, wheUier near Enderby's 
Land, discovered in 1832, or by Captain 
Weddell's farthest reach, about seventy- 
three degrees, in 1823. It is between Sa- 
brina Lcmd and Balleny Isle, to the north- 
ward, in about latitude fifty degrees, and 
east longitude 140 degrees, that it is ex- 
pected the south magnetic pole will be 
found. Strange, if he who discovered 
either that of &e north, or so near an ap- 
proach to it as Capt. James Ross did, 
should also ascertain this long-sought phe- 
nomenon." 



DAOUERRE ON PHOTOOENIC DRAWING. 

[This important yet brief work, (for it 
extends but to seventy-six pages,) is a 
translation of M. Dagnerre's own account 
of his recent Discovery, published in Paris 
about a fortnight since. Its title-page 
runs thus : 

" Historj-and Practice of Photoobvic Dsawino 
on the true Principles of the Dagubbrbottpb, 
with the New Method of DioaAMic Painting; 
publUhed by order of the French GoTernment. By 
the Inventor, L. J. M. Daouerre, Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and Member of various Acade- 
mies. Translated from the Original by J. 8. MaMXS, 
LL-D." &c. 

In his Preface, the translator, with ho- 
nest enthusiasm, characterizes Daguerre's 
work as ^' the first manual of a new 
science," ** exhibiting a faithful record of 
the progress, the hopes, disappointments, 
and success of two men, who, in the term 
of their successive efibrts for twenty-five 
years, laboured incessantly in search of the 
invention." 

The contents axe classified in four chap- 
ters. The first comprises the BiU ^r 
rewarding the inventors, granting to M. 
Daguerre, an annual pension for life of 
6,000 francs, (^250 sterlii^^) ; to M. 
Niepce, jun., a similar pension of 4,000 
francs, (l£166 I3s. Ad.) ; these pensions 
being one-half in reversion to the widows 
of the inventors. Next is the Bill presented 
by the Minister of the Interior, M. Du- 
cMtel, to the Chamber of Deputies in June 
last, proposing the above grants, explain- 
ing the partnership of M. Daguerre and 
Niepce, and bearing M. Arago's guarantee 
for accuracy. The Commission appointed 
to examine the discovery were the follow- 
ing members of the Chamber, MM. Arago, 
Etienne, Carl, Vatout, de Beaumont, 
Tournouer, Delessert (Francis), Combarel 
de Leyval, and Vitet, all names distin- 
guished in science. The Special Commission 
of Peers was composed of Barons Athalin, 
Besson, Gay Lussac, the Marquis De 



Laplace, Vicomte Sim^n, Baron Thenard, 
and the Comte de No6. The next docu- 
ments are Arago's very minute and inte- 
resting Report to the Deputies, and a 
similar Report from the Special Commis- 
sion to the Peers. In these papers we 
notice a discrepancy : the translator 
stating, in a note to the Deputies' Report, 
that Uie apparatus costs, at present, in 
Paris, about ^20 ; whereas, in the Peers* 
Report, the expense is stated at about ^K> 
francs, (^12 sterling.) 

Chapter II. includes the practical and 
historical details of the invention ; and 
relates the partnership of Niepce and 
Daguerre ; with experiments and improve- 
ments. A proof oi Daguerre's priority to 
Niepce, is tne application of iomne, which 
c^onstitntes the sreat distinction between 
the processes of the two experimenters ; 
" in a word," says the. translator, "be- 
tween the approximation and the real 
principle." 

Chapter III. is, however, still more 
practical in its details, as a quotation 
will shew :] 

The designs are executed upon thin 
plates of sQver, plated on copper. Al- 
though the copper serves principally to 
support the silver foil, the combination of 
the two metals tends to the perfection of 
the effect. The silver must be the purest 
that can be procured. As to the copper, 
its thickness ought to be sufficient to 
maintcdn the perfect smoothness and flat- 
ness of the plate, so that the images may 
not be distorted by the warping of the 
tablet ; but unnecessary thickness beyond 
this is to be avoided, on account of the 
weight. The thickness of the two metals 
united, ought not to exceed that of a stout 
card. 

The process is divided into five ope- 
rations. 

1. The first consists in polishing and 
cleaning the plate, in order to prepare it 
for receiving the sensitive coating, upon 
which the light traces the design. 

2. The second is to apply this coating. 

3. The third is the placing the prepared 
plate properly in the camera obscura to 
the action of light, for the purpose of 
receiving the image of Nature. 

4. The fourth brings out this image, 
which at first is not visible on the plate 
being withdrawn from the camera obscura. 

6. The fifth and last operation has for 
its object, to remove the sensitive coating 
on which the design is first impressed^ 
because this coating would continue to be 
affected by the rays of light, a property 
which would necessarily and quickly de- 
stroy the picture. 

[The operations are then minutely de- 
scribed ; under the third of which is the 
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following passage on the time necessary 
for producing a design, which depend 
entirely on tiie intensity of light on the 
objects, the imagery of which is to be re- 
produced. At Paris, for example, this 
varies from three to thirty minntes.] 

It is likewise to be remarked, that the 
seasons, as well as the honr of the day, 
exert considerable influence on the celerity 
of the operation. The most favourable 
time is from seven to three o'clock ; and a 
drawing which, in tilie months of Jane and 
July, at Paris, may be taken in three or 
four minutes, will require five or six in 
May or August, seven or eight in April 
and September, and so on inproportion to 
the progress of the season. Tnese are only 
l^eneral data for veiy bright or strongly 
illuminated objects, for it often happens 
that twenty minutes are necessary in the 
most favourable months, when the objects 
are entirely in shadow. 

The latitude is, of course, a fixed ele- 
ment in this calculation. In the south of 
France, for example, and generally in all 
those countries in which ught has great 
intensity, as Spain, Italy, &c., we can 
easily understand that these designs must 
be obtained with greater promptitude than 
in more northern regions. It is, however, 
very important not to exceed the time 
necessary, in different circumstances, for 
producing a design, because, in that case, 
the lights in the drawing will not be clear, 
but will be blackened by a too-prolonged 
solarization. If, on the contrary, the time 
has been too short, the sketch will be very 
vague, and without the proper details. 

[To preserve the sketches, place them 
in squares of strong pasteboard, with a 
glass over them, and frame the whole in 
wood: they will thenceforth be unalter- 
able, even by the sun's light. It has, how- 
ever, been proposed to preserve these 
exquisite works by means of a coat of 
varnish ; upon which M. Daguerre notes :] 

The author made attempts to preserve 
his sketches by means of different var- 
nishes obtained from succinum, copal, 
Indian rubber, wax, and various resins; 
but he has observed, that, by the applica- 
tion of any varnish whatsoever, the lights 
in these sketches were considerably weak- 
ened, and, at the same time, the deeper 
tones were hidden. To this disadvantage 
was added the still greater injury from the 
decomposition of the mercury by all the 
varnishes tried ; this efiect, which did not 
become apparent till after the lapse of two 
or three months, terminated in a total 
destruction of the forms of the objects 
represented. Even had this not been the 
case, the author would have deemed it a 
sufficient reason for rejecting all varnishes, 
that they injured the vigour and clearness 



of the lights. The quality most to be 
desired in the new art, is this intensity of 
tone in the contrast of the lights and 
shadows. 

[As the several illustrative details of the 
Photogenic Art have, fi*om time to time, 
appeared in the Literary fForld, we shall 
scarcely he expected to quote the instruc- 
tions from the work before us ; the utility 
of which is best denoted by the translator's 
statement, that, by its aid, the apparatus 
may be constructed cheaply, and oy any 
one. ** The thickness of lie coating," 
observes a French philosopher, ''will be 
estimated when we shall be able to weigh 
light, or find a third proportional between 
time and eternity." 

The several instructions are illustrated 
by six pages of outline diagrams of the 
requisite apparatus, so that inexperienced 
operators may soon become adroit mani- 
pulators. Thus, Plate I. shews the wire 
frame for supporting the plate while heat- 
ing ; the ''plate of plated silver" on which 
the design is made ; the bofgrd upon which 
the plate is laid ; the spirit-lamp, and the 
muslin bag, with pumice powder for po- 
lishing. P&te II. shews the box for iodine, 
used in tiie second operation ; and a 
grooved case for preservmg the plates from 
injury. Plate III. " represents four differ- 
ent positions of the frame into which the 
plate with its wooden tablet is put, on 
removal from the iodine process ; " the 
objects being, to adapt the plate to the 
camera obscura, and to protect the iodine 
coating from the action of light tiU the 
moment in which it receives the focal 
image. Plate IV. shews the camera ob- 
scura, as adapted to Photogenic Delinea- 
tion. Plate V. represents three views of 
the apparatus for submitting the plate to 
the vapour of mercury ; a kind of case, 
provided with a spirit lamp, and a ther- 
mometer on one side to denote the rate of 
the process. Plate VI. shews various 
apparatus for the last operation of washing 
the plate ; as three troughs, with the plate 
placed therein; the funnel for filtering 
(not "purifying," which is a very untech- 
nical phrase,) the saline wash ; a little 
hook for shaking the plate while in the 
wash ; and a wide-mouthed bottle for 
warming the distilled water — such a vessel 
as we have seen brought to tf^ble, filled 
with hot water for the less philosophical 
process of mixing "grog." Altogether, 
these illustrations are very minute, yet 
not more so than was requisite for " ope- 
rators ;" for the process is one of extreme 
nicety. The fourth and last chapter elu- 
cidates another new art, inventea by Da- 
guerre — ^the principle and practical details 
of Dioramic Painting ; and, at the outset, 
we learn that, however the Diorama may 
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have been admired in England, we have 
not here seen the most snccessM pictures. 
There are] 

The Midnight Mass-^Land^slip in the 
Valley of Goldau'—The Temple of Solomon 
— and The Cathedral of Sainte Marie de 
Montreal. Each of these paintings has 
been exhibited with the alternate efiects 
of night and daygradually- stealing over 
them. To these enects of light were added 
others, arising from the decomposition of 
form^ by means of which, as for example, 
in the Midnight Mass, figures appeared 
where the spectators had just beheld seats, 
altars, &c. ; or, again, as in The Valley of 
Goldau, in which rocks tumbling from the 
mountains replaced the prospect of a smil- 
ing valley. 

[All who have seen the dioramic pic- 
tures, whether in the French or English 
capital, will be especially gratified with 
the explanations of "the Pictorial Pro- 



In a note is related the following very 
gratifying anecdote of Daguerre's extreme 
modesty and great personal worth :] 

On the 19th August, when the secret of 
the process was to be for the first time 
publicly announced in the Institut, M. 
Arago began his admirable address on this 
occasion, by apologizing for his taking 
apparently the place of another : " I have 
to express my regret that the inventor of 
this most ingenious apparatus has not 
himself undertaken to explain all its pro- 
perties. This morning, even, I beggea — I 
entreated the able artist to yield to a wish 
which I well knew is universal ; but a bad 
sore throat-«>fear of not being able to 
render himself intelligible without the aid 
of plates ; in short," added the philosopher, 
with admirable feeling, " a little too much 
modesty — a burthen that the world bears 
so lightly — ^proved obstacles which I have 
not been fortunate enough to surmount. 
I hope, then, I shall be pardoned the ap- 
pearance which I am this day proud to 
make before this assembly." M. Arago's 
explanations were delivered without notes ; 
his eloquence, so admirably adapted to 
the subject, could only be exceeded by the 
reverential attention with which his expla- 
nations were heard by probably the largest 
meeting that had ever assembled in the 
halls of the Institut. M. Daguerre is 
ardently devoted to his profession ; and, 
on looking at some of his pictures, it is 
hardly possible not to believe that he has 
taken lessons from his own secret, in a 
most skilfiil management of the lights 
which they exhibit. A pleasing proof of 
his simple love of art appears in his title- 
page, vmich thus announces the author — 
" by Daguerre, painter," &c. 

[We may here mention, that since the 



experiments quoted in our last Number 
firom the Times, M. S. Croix has removed 
the exhibition from Piccadilly to the Argyll 
Rooms, in Regent-street. We have there 
seen the plate referred to in the above 
report, and can join testimony to its 
exquisite minuteness. The effect is, how- 
ever, wholly unfitted for representation by 
way of engraviog in our miscellany. In 
the exhibition-room, our attention was 
drawn to a fine photogenic copy of a 
Rembrandt, by Havell, which in delicacy 
and softness of tint is strangely at va- 
riance with the "fac-simile" engravings 
commonly seen; the latter affording a 
very inadequate idea of the characteristics 
of the new art. Of course, Daguerre's 
process, in scientific merit, takes long 
precedence of the juvenile recreation of 
" sun-painting ;" and in a similar propor- 
tion the former must yield to the latter 
in its hold on the multitude. The pub- 
lishers of the translation of Daguerre's 
exposition, it should be added, deserve 
praise for the low price at which they 
have produced this little work ; and we 
trust tnat such enterprise will be repaid by 
an extensive sale. Economy of publica- 
tion is one of the best methods of rendering 
science popular, by making its delights 
accessible by all classes.] 

Cock-fighting in St. Helena. — There is a 
strong temptation to this wicked sport in 
the fine breed of cocks produced in the 
island, evidently possessing an admixture 
of Malay blood ; but not attaining the size 
that they do in India. 

The New Magistrate, --^He was a low- 
bred, nasty-tempered individual, but his 
money had the usual effect of making him 
a country gentleman, and a county magis- 
trate. As soon as he became a beak, he 
shewed his talons, and had spring-guns, 
steel-traps, and spikes, set aU over his 
estates ; would not allow a cur of any kind 
to be kept by any cottager, and sent every 
man to prison whom he suspected of 
wiring a hare, or trapping a rabbit. He 
shot tul the foxes in his covers, and spiked 
the gapways and gates, to prevent the 
hounds coming upon his grounds, and 
allowed no one a day's sporting of any 
kind. The game that he kuled he sent up 
to London, exchanging it for wine and 
fish, and kept all his servants to dine on 
rabbits, until they nauseated the very sight 
of them. — New Monthly Magazine. 

Agriculture, -^It has been stated, that if 
all England were cultivated as well as the 
counties of Northumberland and Lincoln, 
it would produce more than double the 
quantity of food that is now obtained. 
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The EeL-^Ht. Boddand, in some obser- 
vations on the adaptation of the covering 
of animaU to the medium in which th^ 
live, adduces the minnte scales of the eel, 
covered over with mncns, to protect it in 
the mad ; this mncns nreventing the scales 
from being grated or injured. 

An American Judge sits on his bench 
half asleep, with his hat on, and his coat 
and shoes off; his heels kicking upon the 
railing, or table, which is as high, or. higher 
than his head ; his toes peeping through a 
pair of old worsted stockings, and a huge 
quid of tobacco in his oieek. — Captain 
Marryai, 

frhai sort of Morning f — Old General 

used to ask his servant — "John, 

what sort of morning is it ?" ^ A slibbery, 
slobbery morning, Sir." Then close the 
curtains, John, and call me this time to- 
morrow, if it be ^e ""^Metropolitan, 
An Auction Sale, 

** Alack ! 'tlB >ad, when the sacred hearth 
la throng*!! by public wonder ; 
And the thouaand things that made its worth, 
To manhood's thought, and to childhood's mirth. 
Are shar'd by civil plunder." 

New Monthly Magazine. 

County Directories.'^The Messrs. Rob- 
sons are extending their Directory system 
from the metropolis throughout the pro- 
vinces. They have nearly ready for pub- 
lication a " Commercial Directory '^ of 
Essex, Herts, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Sussex; Beds, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk ; with a 
map of each county, 20J in. by 16^ in. The 
utility of such a work, if well executed, 
must be evident. 

ifamd^e.— A p})ended to a paper on the 
Educational . Statistics of Birmingham, 
recently read to the British Association, 
are some pathological and physiological 
remarks, from which it appears that the 
imperfection of the senses most frequently 
occurs in tbe offspring of marriages be- 
tween first cousins, and other near reUtions. 

Oaford'Street Eaperimental Pavement,'^ 
The granite, filled in with Claridge's as- 
phalte, and the granite grouted, are in 
excellent condition. The Bastenne Gau- 
jac bitumen shews slight ruts. The sur- 
face of the wooden blocks is as smooth 
and even as when first laid down; the 
wood is sound, and the wear scarcely per- 
ceptible: consequently, the committee 
have recommended this mode of paving as 
equal to the traffic of Oxford-street, " sub- 
ject to certain regulations. '^ 

Letter from a Gamekeeper ^-^^^ Sur, oblig 
me by kummin over the day after nex. I 
wants to kill a hep of gam. Master's 
oldest sun's goin to stan for M.P., and I'm 
to guv all the lectors as will vote for us a 
basket of gam. You nos our manners— 



knm cross lore fann, and shut all you sees 
in your rode. Your obedent servant. Long 
Tom. P.S. Kum arly, and the onder kip- 
per will git brekfist reddy.''— iVew Monthly 
Magazine, 

The TotirfUiiMenf.— When it was first 
intimated that the Duke of Beaufort would 
not attend the Tournament, at Eglintoun, 
the report reached the ears of Theodore 
Hook at a dinner-table not a hundred 
miles from Kensington Gore. ^^ How's 
that r* inquired Theodore hastily ; "' Beau- 
fort not go to the Tournament — nonsense, 
impossible !" '* Tarda podagra won't con- 
sent,'' was the rejoinder ; *' steel boots are 
not very comfortable in the gout." ^^ Pooh, 

Ch," said the wit, ^ the. gout needn't 
Ik him, can*t he wear hit Utt thoet f* — 
Sporting Review, 

Twey'th'-cakc'^'Some kind heart sup- 
plied the Antarctic Expedition vessels with 
a twelfth-cake, to be opened on the 6th of 
January, 1840 ! The diameter of the globe 
will then be between the giver ana the 
receiver.— Lt/emry Gazette. 

Mr. Thomas Constable has been ap- 
pointed Her Majesty's printer in Edin- 
burgh. — Scotsman. 

The Botanical Magazine. — Of this work, 
-commenced by WilUam Curtis, the cele- 
brated botanist, who died in 1799, there 
were 3,000 copies sold monthly ; a number, 
' we should think, scarcely since paralleled 
by any similar work. 

COMPLETION OP VOL. I. 
It now becomes our pleasant duty to thank the 

Eiblie for the daily incnasing patronage of the 
iTZRART World ftomits commancement; and to 
add our assurance of unsparing exertion to main- 
tain and to merit such distinguished encouragement. 
To Prlends and Correspondents our best acknow- 
ledgments are due, for several contributions of ori- 
ginal and striking character; as well_as for many 
suggestions of incidental improvements, &c. It is 
a source of peculiar gratification to know, that al- 
xeady has this Miscellany largely gained the favour 
of the intellectual classes, and partaken very libe- 
rally of their sterling support. Although we com- 
menced but late in the spring, our weekly sheet is 
welcomed, for its novelty, to many a fireside ; and, for 
its matter-of-fisct worth, is promised a place in many 
a " family library." Even in the flood of periodicals, 
tJie exertions of one who has laboured long in good 
and cheap literature, have not been lost, or over- 
looked; but have been generously recognised. Still, 
as recM</y observed, '* Rome was not built in a day ; ' 
the best patronage roajr be of gradua.1 growth; and 
of our warmest firiends,' (we know of a goodly mus- 
ter,) we only ask the favour to shew our Miscellany^ 
though a kindly word, by way of rider, will not be 
shaken off. In «uch competition as benefits the 
reader, we promise unabated zeal. And now, to 
quote ourselves, (see page 239,) "The world is wide 
enough fi»r all. The novelty consists in the l^hion, 
the ' callida Junctura' of the workman ; * 4 1'oeuvre on 
connait I'artisan.' " 

LONDON; Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitehkas 
ft Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed* 
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